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* LAST A P II I L-D A*Y: 

A rOUJ.TKY III Y L. 

It is a pleasant sunny Saturday—no le.4 thnn Apyl-s 
Sty in the present year. 1 am writing in a very quaint, 
stone-floored, high-latticeil room of nnrient date, when 
a lady steps into its still shadows, and asks me to' 
accompany her in her afternoon’s drive, to a little 
country town some five miles off; ou ^return to bo by 
a different route, aud to include rest and tea in a 
village amid lovely seenJry.^ I gladly consent, •Tor I 
have been working hard the week through, and need 
a holiday fpr botft body aud mind. So 1 elise my 
books, put by my papers, lock with !( jailer-like kej* 
the door of the quaint room assigned to me ns a stwly 
during my temporary stay with an aged* relative in 
this noble building; then, after a few pares up and 
down in a sunny cloister that a Dominican might 
envy, I go in and dine, and after dinner we sally forth. 
There is an ineffable stillnt%s and beauty in this 
golden afternoon, influencing everything that is best 
and gentlest in my nature. I am literally in a vernal 
mood; I see freshness and beauty in everything; I am 
prepared to enjoy, and I do enjoy. 

Our way lies for a tSne through portions of a low- 
lying -moorland tract, which drainage,and cultivation 
have reclaimed within the last century. T*rts of it 
oven yet ^main a wild morass. It is most of it, acre 
by acre, the property of one of our great dukes, who 
is undoubtedly a good agriculturist as well as land¬ 
lord. You see and know the duke's hand everywhere. 
Ilia cottages and farmhouses are all in excellent repair; 
the gardens neatly kept and well stocked; the gates 
and fences in admirable condition; and miles and miles 
of excellent roads, canals, and x>lantations shew what 
capital and power can effect when combined and well 
directed. In this district of comparatively slovenly 
agriculture, -these are significant facts, which prove tliat 
the duke has the art of choosing his deputies—no mean 
accomplishment in one who governs. All this is plea¬ 
sant to consider as we drive gently tlirongh the still 
ami sunny lanes; more particularly as we have contrasts 
that sometimes flagrantly disobey the rule of the Cairds 


, i and l’useys, • 

1 1 To vary this pleasant trimness of hqgnestcads, fields, 
\ \ and woodlands, nature has her unadorned and loveliest 
i | aspects also. We pass rapid brooks; little tackling 
] J runnels; patches of unenclosed common, thick set with 
furze, or else with mossy hillocks, that shelter in their 
hollows countless tufts of buddi|)g primroses; and 
reaching one more wild and sequestered than tffh rest, 
we stay oar little carriage. We descend 5 leave our 
pupy^for a •few minutes to graze at will; gather our 

j YOl. U. • 


first primroses ; search for our'first violets; step amid 1 
the plashy stones of a little rivulet, to taste the. young ■ 
wates-cresses; sit down to rest upon a fallen tree; speak 
to 0110 another of the vernal joy^hat fills ou£ soqls, 
to the utter absence of all care or retrospect; and* 
then proceed on»our way in u mood as sunny as the 
landscape itself. 

It is three o'clock whch we reach the little country 
towu, aud as it is market-day, it is filled ifith. country¬ 
folks- They, and tlTc quaint marltfW’.rnss they fill to 
overflowing—Uic booths and Their misceiianeous wards 
—the piles (JFcoflntry produce heaped upon the pave¬ 
ment—carry She mind back two centuries in civilisation 
—at least rompared with London. We enter a linen- 
draper’s shop, the I>est in the town; it is filled as densely 
ai the market-cross, principally with country-women 
bearing huge baskets and parcels, which they set with 
much nonchalance upon the wide counters, and, leaning 
upon these, make gay-colour*l purchases, and chat 
familiarly with the assistants. The favodKte hues seem 
to be blue, red, yellow^, and green, flo matter lio-w much 
these prevail in slfawls, handkerchiefs, and ribbons^ nor 
how amazing or bizarre the pattern. In gown-pieces 
and coloured pocket-handkerchiefs, the design are 
sometimes tremendous in effect—the latter revealing 
whole dioramas of the Crysttil Palace, *ot the life and 
doings of •our good Queen, the funeral of Wellington; 
aud so on. • In this respect, their tastj for tcac&le art 
■is like that of children or^IIottcntots. Every yefung 
assistant secn^ to have a personal friend amongst these , 
iwoTtfiy digues. Many lining them messages ahu letters, 
and occasionally, froiTi the recesses of a cavernous 
market-basket, a cream-cheese, a dozen of rosy apples, 
a pork-pie, or plumcake, is hrgught forth,*slidden with 
a shy hand across the counter, received with thankful 
>vinks ami nods, and deposited in some private homer. 
The master, a portly, gouti-looking man of about fifty/ 
occupies a prominent place behind the counter, to the 
right of the door. To him important comers address 
themselves—wealthy farmers, who ajcp in to buy broad¬ 
cloth for a new coat, or else a Sunday neek-tie—clergy¬ 
men’s wives, who have driven ovgf from their snug^ 
parsonages to purchase charitable supplies *>f ealiyp jmd 
ilanncl—ladies, who call in to loolwover the last ‘Loudon 
parcel; ’ and as the afternoon wanes, ^ud the market 1 
draws to a close, the goodman is sorely tempted to f 
purchase a ‘ la*t paia of fowls,’ 9 remaining cream- I 
cheese, or a' pound or twy of butter left unsold. 

‘ It is such a pity, Mr Tumor,’ says a farmer’s rosy 
wife, ‘ tt^tnkc badk wese fowls eleven nylcs or more. 
Couie, yon shall have ’em .cheap* and I’ll la ^ c R 
out in net and ribbon for .a cap ;• I Rant one for a 
Sunday.' JJut we -cannot stay for the sequel of the 
• • ... 
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jkBn^ae, although it is iffivibus^fenough that the fowls shells and flowers again, Vs hMhe pthgr parlour; thifre 
iritiicHahge hanjis: we leave the shop And town on is a large number bf brilllant-c<51oured foreign birds, 
fbet, as our little carriage is to fbllow us {>y and by. stuffed and set upon the branches of a natural tree, 

„ «Vhe aftemoofl it waning gloriously; our vernal whidlt has keen dried • and flx&& yj^a stand for the 
jM*our, cotijes taick to us on®; mo^j. We stay to purjkwe; there are the splendid cocoons of last year's 
aotiM the ancient church of red stone, and its execrable silk-worms, wlilLli were iSadc to vl-ind their profuse 
renovation with unsightly brick j we stay to admire the gifts round a gnarlejl bough ; anti, lastly, there arc? two 
“fine old timbered galied-1 louses of ttie age of Elizabeth; windows on each side of an angle of the room—the one 
we .get glimpses of pleasant bowery gardens intlif rear, looking over an old-fashioned garden, with bec-lftvcs, 
t»and of a fine country beyond ; we descend au accliviiy, flowers, privct-le^ces, old aj>ple and mulberry trees, to 
; cross a canal, and gjpi a hilfy voad, winding amid the woodlands of a distant park; the other window 
' scenery of unsurpassed beauty an;’, of great historical shewing a very large undulating paddock belonging to 
Interest. Along it had tramped'*«roinwfcll and hi* the”cottpge, a pool in tin; midst, a belt of sheltering 
Iro/isiiles, and the ruins of the castle lie bad success- trees next the roiul, and the yellow beauty of a thousand. 
fully besieged, lay gray and ivied on the heights above, new-blown daffodils. It is, as we say, a room fit for a 
A walk of some two miles brings us to a most German- poet mu* bis songs! 
like village of scattered farms and cottages. The fuSmor Passing intji the garden, with its borders full of early 
are dwclty timberedl gabled-houses of great antiquity, £ov,;ers, arid its fine jialleetiowof standard roses trainei^ ! 
* coloured^’! tli ochre, or alternate black and white—and festoonwjsc, to chains, «wo r pass to the low gate ami | 
lying with sombre yet unleafed orchards about them, fence which divide it from the paddock, and behold the I 
ami rustic gardens newly dug and trimmed, with lanes ‘first instalment of “Vie poultry,’ or rather, as we sup- > 
between, wilfdiug upwlrds to broad belt of woodland: pose in our simplicity, the whole stock. The Judy opens j 
there is much to favour our strong impression, that the wicket, stool*, down, and in an instant a pair of , 
we are wandcriri^i.i aoyio village of Germany or tfie pure yhite fowls, ol‘great si/^and beauty, run towards i 
Dutch NeUjKands. ‘ A lqng wuy up the tree-shaded- her, and search for food an her hand with the utmost : 
strait, we come to a ooueh-iiouso and stales abutting tameness; hut disregarding these, ^ though tiiey are : 
on the road; then to a paved yard, in wliyii a quaint, favourites, she jjuts her hand in u movajfic eooji set ; 
middle-aged man is wearing; tlien to a cottage pro- m the grass, beneath which is a brood-hen with some I 
fusely covered -with new-clipped ivy/ anil with its thirteen chicks, only a few days from the shell. The ; 
narrow strip of gSrden betwixt it t and the road, set hen is a pure bull Cochin fowl of large sue and beauty, j 
witli nothing but laurel-trees, amidst winch stands an and the chicks miniature likenesses. They arc running ! 
aneifnt druw-well, and on the low wall dividing Hie about in all dim-lions; but expecting food from the j 
garden from the road,*.* vast horse-block of lichen- hand which in variably feeds them, they come running j 
covered stoats knock at lijc door, and are soon to the stooping lady, peck her fingers, climb her band, 1 
admitted into a pleasant parlour with a cheerful fire ; a enter the folds of her wide sleeve, and suffer themselves j 
singular window placed high and near the ceiling; a to be i-.-iugut and imprisoned in her gentle grasp without 
piano, books, and a vast number of lieiAitiful shells, a thiltev or Sign of Irepulauon. We have seen nothing I 
finely^jrouped beneath a large glass-shade, lnhddiiioii hkc this wonderful tameness before: they rest perfectly j 
to these is a Jiouquet ejjf 'wax-ffowors of singular exec* in the restraining fingers; even coax witli their callow J 
lertce; nud though I am but a rare admirer of these bills moving toV.ul fro, and shew the wonderful beamy [ 
imitations of nature, I am enough of an arfist to be of their eyes in doing so. This feature in the Cochin | 
aware that berm a natuvaiist bits worked roihvnon. * fowl is extraordinary', and seems peculiar tusibc breed. I 
1h« door opens, and a y.fmng woman of sweet looks' We remember nothing like it, except' the eye of the j 
nnd singularly gracious manners enters. ,1 have--,wjth gazelle. Soil, large, and of great size, it would thus 
My usual taciturnity in sucfc % mutters —faked jfb appear to he as much a distinct feature of high and 
questions, so I take lor granted tliat she is a daughter perfect breed in the fowl, as in'the horse and human 


of the cottage owneF, anil that father, mother, brother, 
or sister will presently appear; but half an hour wears 1 JIow much these lovely chicks like you I’ say l, as 
by in plpftsnut talk, and still we are alone. t the lady uses with a nestling chick in her hand., 

k At length the lady—with whose manner I am greatly ‘They are accustomed to mu,' she replies quietly, 
charmed—says to me: ‘Will you see (ha poultry ?’ and * and therefore know me. ] partly freed them from the 
I, not knowing the wide meaning conveyed by the shell ; l have led them ever since, and begimto do this ' 
article, politely, though, I fear, too coolly, assent; for as early' as half-past fi-^fo’clock*m the morning.’ 

1 am ignorant of vn’iat lies before me. We pass into a ‘Indeed!’ for the truth begins to dawn upon us; 
pretty hall, which winds old-fashioned wise towards the ‘then you are ti fowl-fancier, and make a pursuit and 
\cur of the cottage; we stop to admire some paintings art of the matter?’ 


on ltfgwalls, Vnd this leads to a talk touching aft, and 
so by degrees to whaf constitutes a love of nature. 


She replies only with a Bmilc; then calling a little 
attending servant, bids her remove the feathered charge, 


. ‘I am very fond of nature,’ says the lady gently; ‘so as the dew begins to fall, and then asks us to aeeom- 
is iny sister, who lives with me. At present she is puny bur elsewhere. We obey without a word, and 
* absent on a visit tot* friend.’ * ’ crossing the garden, are led into the yard in which 

•As she speaks, she leads tile way into a parlous fit we first Eaw the quaint old servant-man at work, 
sifer a poet’s study. It lias some resile fine paintings on Here, in peach-house, harness-room, tool-house, now¬ 
its walls-—amongst others, an undoubted three -quarter, house, stable, we find brood upon brood in various 
length picture ^f Is ell G Wynne, by. Sir IV ter Lely, and stages of progress. Sortie hens are yet sitting in still re- 
iyhe wonderful painting of the bands bespeaks its genu- cesses—some on real eggs, others on dummies qj‘ wood; 
EflKfjtss : there are recesses filled with books; there are and the coach-housc holds two pens constructed os the 







most' scientific prineiplos^eaeliflwlding a lien and chicks sixi of the basket tha#helSo*t feathery treasure*; A&’* 
of great value and bdhuty. Nor are remnants of lasts this surpri»e%vaxed into astonishment when theiaekef 
year’s broods unseen. • Isigantic cockerels and young *' as brought Into the parlour, the ?lid opened, and 
matronly pullets %k^fout the yard and the precincts the long-legg^ creatures stalked out^nd shook t^ 
of the garden; and those, as tame as the chicks, suffer ea I1 ^ 9 0I ^. . „ tJ()hn « VOtt( w t 

themselves to be-handled%ud cares*d. One noble meal V £ te '^ s^'tlmtTsfwTstXft ^s 
bird, ia incipient com^ sand wattles, permits himself to things be fowls V No, sure-ly not; only some new sort o* 
be lifted, carried up and down, Imd caressed like a turkeys or pea-lunik’* # 

chi IA The result of \nvurying kindness can go no “It is a’roitl fact, John, that they are f®ris; the 


'real fact, John, that they are fttfvla; the 


further. It is exquisite to behold, and teaches us, I breedflias been brought from Coeliin-Chiha, within a few 

__... _ii __ fpi... si__ II_:___i.__ j * 


think, a grave as well as affecting leaftm. 


years. T1 k> parents i o£these lire of immense value, and' 

/• . -> fW •/’(I. I . I I T 1 A 


We are now invited to cross the garden to the green- for wliat you see, hiSss Charlotte*and I liaye given five 
house, wondering whether it is plants or poultry we guineas.” i ■ ( ’ • 

shall behold. All thiswhile»we have been exporting to “Five gifincas»fliiss—five guineas!'’ repeats John 

with yet more astonishment: “somehow, it’s a tlfing 


shall behold. All thiswhilo,wc have been expecting to “Five guineasnhisg—five guineas!” repeats John 
seethe before-mentioned supposititious father, brother, with yet more astonishment: “somehow, it’s a tlfing 
uncle, or mother, issue from the house; bat as no one ap- as masters me.” Then, as lie beheld their grotesque 


pears, and our curiosity is wound up to a considerable want of tails and lung legs, he burst out into, con- 
pitch, we make bold to ask the question : vulsiuns of laughter, in which our two little maids 

! I)o you ami your sister actually live hero aloqej joined, and which did nol soon end. Hut in spite of 
ilave you no father, uncle, or blather? And do^yuu this, John took immensely to them, and hifB need a 
really carry on all this scionfilic process of rearing most able assistant.—But step this way, youtaave yet" 1 
poultry on so large a scale without assistanceto see two other nroods.’ 


n-honse holds 


poultry on so large a scale without assistance ?' to see two other nroods.’ 

‘Wo do—simply as a pastime, though it pays us As I have already conjectured,the green-house holds 
well. For the rest, we live here alone, perfect mis- poultry instead of plants* Theft* are, to b8 sure, a few 
tresses of all you see through tlu* wilir of a dear uncle, young geraniums pfltced along the margin t>f the sunny 
who died two years ago.’ . windows; hut *he•floor is ocrupjtf-ishy wire-pens of 

l am immense^ interested and standing in tlft* rich scientilic construction, in wh5:h arc twi^hens of vast 
waning sunlight of that April afternoon, our pleasiuit size ami grentJLeiaity of coloflr, and their clrieks. These. 
eliat proceeds. • • are as tame Is those we have already seen, and theftye 

‘ Chariot.:? and I,’ continues the lady, ‘first took tu of the cliiekJ even yet more striking. 


ining sumignt or tnac npru ucteruoon, our pleasiuit size amt greamueiniry ol colour, ann tneir clrieks. im*i 
at proceeds. • • are as tame Is those we have already seen, and theft; 

‘ Chariot.:? and I,’ continues the lady, ‘first took tq of the chick** even yet more striking. 


rearing poultry about it year and a half ago. A friend 
gave ns those white fowls you first saw ; we bcoaine 
interested in the care of them : and readin^aml hearing 
ninth of tile poultry mania, we thought we should like 
to add to our stock, ami lieconit purchasers of some j 


1 You must have nearly, if hundred little ones,'* I 
remark. • 

‘ There are ninety-five, and othets that will he from 
the shell in a few days. These you sec here will sell, 
when of tin: proper age, for three guineas a cnflple: 


real Cochin fowls. We did not mention our desire to j that is wliat wo obtained lust j*niv.' 


our neighbours or few relatives#lest we should be laughed 
at, but resolved to uotinsh ml, and to set, our ai onee to 
(ire)s in Kssex, where the greatest fancier and prize- 
holder resides. Wc intrusted the secret of our tem¬ 
porary' absence to no one but John, our old (Turn-servant; 
and set off one very quid December day by express- 
train to London. We were* perfect sriangcr-. there, 
having never .been beyond Bhmuiglqgu in our lives. 


‘Then you have not lost by your poultry mania?* 

1 By no means, though we have occasionally to make 
large outlays. W"e keep a strict account, and ’find we 
derive a considerable profit. But you must be really 
lin'd : let uAiovv go in aud take tea.’ • 

Wo rhturn to tin* parlour with the fine (dicta and 
pleasant lire, anil find to* ready. We had been asked if 
we wniiid taste Cochin fowls’ eggs; amPfiere they are, 


We slept at a bote* that mgiit; started by steam-built with del whins cakes and cream nml hot bread, and a 

next moniiiig to dreys ; found Mr S-from home; glass dish Jjuil of npricotsgaui. It IS something, f think 

but saw "is liaMrff, and coiit'luiled flu* purchase, of a »tu myself, to be tin* beire^ of’such aliome, as I hear 
young cock and lien oi' the pure buff Cochin breed for orders given, und keys, that more plate may lx* brought; 
five guineas. They were placed in a proper basket, In* if, is aoniisthing still more satisfactory to see wealth ' 
and we returned the same night with our precious tflus creditably cxpeni^W, taste taking such an innocent 
charge to London. A tribulation, though one rich in direction, and womanly love and solicitude, unnecu- 
humour, now oecurred. We must have a room for pied by maternity, directed qito the path of the ntttu- 
ourselves and fowls, for it was necessary to keep them ralist. There, were feelings *iml tastes fiere present 


under our especial care. Wc were refused admission 
by no less than five hotels. “ Can’t lie having them 
things up stairs,” said the head-waiter of one of them 


that Audubon, or Wilson, or Kirby, or Spence, or 
Bt wide, would have honoured and encouraged. * 

Our talk is so delightful during tea, so perfectly! 


with much contempt. We assured him of their great frank and kindiv, that our vernal mood is even richer 


value and tenderness. But lie condescended to make 
no reply, tucked his napkin tightly under ids arm, and 


still. When it draws to a close, we join hands, thank 
Providence that wc have met, and with regrets that I 


turned away upon his heel. At another hotel, the aft about to leave for town, proiqise one another to 
landlord himself was summoned. We Anile our request meet again next year; which, Fate willing, we shall 
with great politeness. “ It cannot lie, ladies; it is not certainly do. % « 

only against the rules, but the cock would lie crowing in Wuouow go up stairs to see countlcsq unoccupied 
the night, and alarming everybody.” A% laughed, and rooms—■some tilled with very jmcient and splendid 
assured him that the cockerel had not yet arrived at a carved furniture; another ;is a studio; another as 
crowing age; but lie was inexorable.* At length, at a writing-chamber; for both the young heiress and* 
hotel n'oar ICuston Square, we gained admittance, aiyl sister have artistic tmites, and the one that is witl 
were attended by a chamber-maid who had a ^pet-dog, draws with skill. ' * # { 

and consequently sympathy for our taste, aud who We at length leave th* cottage to climb a hill at thfr' 
was thus very kind to us. This was fortunate, as wt end of the Gerrr.an-like village, where there is a sp 
were quite exhausted by cold andlfatiguc. Next day, did view of uiaii/ot qhe Welsh hills; buj when we 


were quite exhausted by cold andlfatigue. Next day, did view of uuui/ofqhe Welsh hills; bu^ when we 
we travelled homeward, got » conveyance from the there, it ia too dark. We therefore cro?s a.nioorl 
little town you saw to-day, and arrived here in the traet, and coming to the road, find our little car 
evenii%. If John, our old servant, was surprised at at the spot wc mentioned. Wo join hands again 
the Quickness of our journey, he was more so at the are sisters’in spirit, though not in relationship ■ 
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igoeSJ is something more "than \%rnal, for words can from the town of OrleitnaJ*wl»wa messenger in term jits 
give it no expression. / kis iamentations' 

/Xhtsdear lady basses away into the shadows on her , 

retlirri; wc are driven homo along a cttfee way raised Jrylonl, my lord I tiiof^neli have gathered head, 

across a once terrible Harass, where man and horse { ] a"!' 1 "". «ith one Jwm la Pda*,"'joined, „ 

iv£^ of tan sunk, iftid seen no more; and in the splen- Ad'oly prophetess, new n-en up, 

did Moonlight we reach our cloistered ball as the clock l5< romo * lth awrc;lt l )0 " ,J#t0 *? «“«??• 

strikes ten' | [Salisbury groan*. 

Such was my Aprtf.-day. It Vas line and vernal, Tal. Hear, bear! him dying Salisbury doth groan! 
and 1 would have its spirit refresh others 5s much as It irks his heart, lie ranuot. lie yvenged! c 

it refreshed me. ‘ e * Freuelnnen, I’ll he a Salisbury to you. 

h Purelle or /nizsredolphin or dogfish, 

. ' " ~ four hearts I’ll stamp out with my horse's heels, 

THE TUK UiVON NMaKH-S^lOIili OK IT.* And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. 

° Palter with us in a double sense. Flic Hukc of I ork, xi’.io was so facetious upon 

,, ... ... ... Suffolk's name, is in his turn exposed to similar 

1‘jtoM Iho complimentary puns, and those which are mockery. Queen Margaret, getting him into her 


. _ _S M - 


expressive of grjef and despair, we proceed to a liiuiu- hands, slaughters him in cold blood, and then wreaks 
roils class—those, namely, which give vent to rage'and her indignation against the corpse:— 
indigniftion, scorn nlffi mockery. 1 , /( , ,t, ... 

" ’ J Mil with Ins lieail! and .s>'l it on I(n ,, , ' ,, oB. <. 


«, ... ,,, .. , . . „ \)ff with his head: and n*;l it on York gates: 

Ilie VV.i's of the hoses, as portrayed by tlic wr.ler S „ York shall oiuloAk the town of York. 
of the Three Parts of Ann/ Jinny 1 /.—whether Shah- 

speare or not, we. do not line! pause to inquire—are * l‘ rim| i! kite life At Sir Edward Coke, whose namr, 
especially prolific, in examples of this kind. Til the l lll,V(,|, alivu ol punning, we Meed hardly observe, is 

o_, -n*. .... , ., , pronouneeil Cook, wc learn 1 bat when Sir Edward was 

Second Part of tins drama, we hpd the old no'.u llv , ... 

.... . . 4.*, ’ . .i , j sent to the lower, the lodging ;dlotted to lorn was 

declaiming m indijfun! 'terms against the pr.de ami ;l ... „ hl cl. "had formerly been tin kitelieit On 

power of Council Morganouri.'u, Jjlie J^uki* ui t’lUerini; il, tlu» uisgraood' patriot iv/ul tho mocking 
SlilliLk. 1 inseriplpm:--‘This room wants a eni,J;.’ 

Olonl.r. PulT.dk, tlig/iew-inadi: duke, tLt rules the . turn the Father of Ilistory^midsl the 

roast r minute variety of uhuso pages omi seldom seaivJioa m 

Hath given the duchies of .Anjou and Maine vain for ail example, v, lialevcrmay be the subject in 

Unto the iioor lung Kegnier.' hand ; and v, ,■ inn) that when the haughty llanus sent 

York. For Suffolk's duke—mav lie be gnffhtnle, envoys to the (liferent I ireek states to demand earth 

’Flint dims the liomnir of this warlike isle. ' 111111 ' Vi '<er, m token ol subjection, the people of .Kgina 

. . complied with lli; requisition. and by so doing, iu- 

Thk worthies.^ upstart, It hose name was Do la Pole, <„r:vd the indignation i,-‘ - Sparta. One of her kinc«, 

scorns to have been peculiarly obn-lxiuus to this kind ol j ('loomonc... was aucurdmgly "despatched to the nflend- 
wittieisrii. lie is banished from England, and lieiiu- ii.ir island with instructions to demand the surrender 
taken prisoner in the ('hanm-1 by a privateer's bout, the of the advisors of this disgraceful measure. An in- 
captain orders Ais execution. ’ *’ llucntiiil pai’.y amongst Iho /Fumetails resisted his 


c demand, and (’leomencs was on tile point of leaving 

Cap. Convey him li 'ueo, and on our long-Imal's salei .Egina, when, on a sudden, lie turned to the most 
Strike oil hi!t bead. * zealous of his opponents, and inquired .his name. 

SuJ. 1 hou darst not for thine own. ‘t'rius,’ was the icply; on hearing « liich, the diseom- 
Con. 1 es, Poole.. , , . fited Spartan exclaimed: ‘Make lmsle, then, liant 

i r S "J' / . [Crius j, and get your horns gildedfor ln*/llre long, 

, • hl1 ’ ha-u! you'll meet with a miseliief’—alluding in this to the 

*■ c ’ lj ' L 1 dirt , . practice of the ancients of gilding the horns of victims 

roubles dm s.lu r spring where England drinks. s ;lI>polu1t , d for rin . j okl ., !l0W ever, pro.vod to 

Again, we find .lack Cade, who at the head of his t,l! f<) ll11 ’ ,lll «» 1 1 )or Cloiimoues returning with 

ral.ble.ncm l V u> rm.u'-d the-kingV troops and s-ir.cd the ,lis ' ki,, « Mt tlu \ 

rr, i# q*. .i, r si tm]** (liin-il no Jtinucr li»kl out. Imt gsm* up Ion oi tlic-ir 

Tower, thus disporting D.mselt will, the name of the i!luj moongsl v.lmm was the Ilam. These 

laird Say, whose capture, lias just been nuuouneod by -i worP ji H . u j,bmcd by Clcouieues in the: hands of the 
tmessenger. Athenian*, who, being old and inveterate enemies of 

Mmt. My lord, my l..,-d ! upria-.u prize! line's theT.o.d v ; n ‘ ^ llkel >’ »« 1» lenient jailers. 

Say, who sold the towns in Tram r - be that made us pax Imohyu-um, as may easily ho supposed, 

nue-nnd-twenty fill ecus and one shilling in the pound, (lie 1,118 neglected to ad;l- this kind of pull to its lnox- 
last subsidy. ' r I haustible armoury of virulence and abuse. One speei- 

I men will doul.tkss suffice. The orthodox AValsiughuiu 
k AVer lieirye Hn-ls trill. lh • l.ord ,X<,./. j speaks in these terms of our early reformer 1 That 

Cadff M>1U lie sliall he beheaded for itlen times*-- Ah' | old hypocrite, that angel of Satan, that emissary of 
thou' sup,'|* thou serge, jlmu lauKriiin lord : now art thou i Antichrist, the nut-to-be named John M T /i7.7///V, or 
witliiu point-blank of our jnrisilic.iim regal. rather )\ irkr-hnlere. the heretic,’ &.C. Truly, as 

. &' ,, , *. T ,. , ... Mistress Quieklvesays, these be very bitter words. 

, ^yilie gallant Sir John ! a hot is bewa.lmg the fate ot W( , „ uw pivc tt fl f w inst «nees of the pun upon the 

'^ISjLiriciiUa, tJio Eufl of Sulislui y unci Sir Tlmmas names q f places. 

.SBBferavc, av ho have jtist been (Struck down hy :i shot T» the third act of King John, when the English 
4 ^^ ..- -- --mouaroli subjects liimsolf to the anatliemu of the 

v No. H' c <’ f. " ' ■ - - ' 

•-5 h kind itf sorifi*—iirotitibly n rorruption of ll»o l'rrnrli ' P>:zz*+, w.intoii, h rornsiption of Iho Tiatin puai/hi —With 

. worA fuUn jt ih fvnbahla that .lack <’.nU‘ hu\mg termed Lord revert to Die word dauphin, tho mi^inof the title Is unknown, 
^ay'.ttdsu^ktv’n lovil. lm» in \icw a lnnn set up a« a mark li is ho\u\er. cerium th.il il i» not ikriml from the irune of 

^VM^relKirs who ar.> praeti^niji , mu! tlu.l i:i the up:t .sentence the pruvini?-* Oaupliiuc, but, on tin rontr.ir*, me name of llif 
un thti allusion 1 province is taken from 1U 


Entt'r Lie j nfe Jicr.’s with ih > Lord S off. 


archers wlio ar.) practi-iitji , 
atopa up the nilusion 
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cardinal-legate, .the .miult-iiijCired Constance joins her f genealogy, one of lii#raWbk**ent, Dick, the butcher of !] 


maledictions:— • « 

f O lawful let it bo 

That 1 had re/m ‘'Home to curse awhile. ^ 

And in a somewhat higher strain, the lean and wriidded 
Cassius expresses^ the jealous hatred with which he 
regards the supremacy of Caesar. 

Now is it ffumr indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

V Julius Cesar, Art i. Scene iii. 

Again, the ill-fated Richard II. bointf besieged in Flint 
Castle by high-reaching Bolinghruke, tile Karl of 
Northumberland proposes an interview between the 
king and his usurping subject. • 

AJ|y-lord, in the hasp court f Jie dotli attend 
To speak with you: inay’t please you to ciiine down - ' 
A". Uirh. In the hast- court '! Hose court wficre kings 
grow base, , 

To eonie at Ir.iiturs' anils, and do them giatv. ,* t 


Ashford, tbi|s turns it into ridicule— , • 

Cade. We,-John CrtHp, so termed of our supposed 
father- • , • • ^ 

Dick. Or rather of paling a code of herrings. 

Cade. My father was a Mortimer. • 

Dick. He was an honest man and good bricklayer* I 

[ Aside, i 

Cade. My wife di decoded of UiosCncie.v. 

Mgk. She was indeed a pedler’s daughter,* and sold 
many laces. # [Aside, 

We may licr<* reilaflc, e« pnssgnt, that the sallies of 
Dick the butcher incomparably the f>oore|f; to be 
found in file ivl»* range of Slinkspenre's plays, our 
great dramatist having far too accurate a knowledge of 
, human nature to put any but the humblest witticisms 
! in the mouths of uneducated persons. The highly 
| bunk'd Sam Weller, however amusing, we confess 
I appears to us entirely mil of nature, Air Dickens hav¬ 


ing furnished him with 


We now turn to the meniy sportive or facetious I suUie.ient to simply all the footmen and whir 
ay upon names, which is indeed common enough: I London, and vet leave a large surplus remaining. 


stock Hi mots an* rfpartees 
lie footmen and ratbinen’iff 


so much so, tlint our only difTicfllly here will be ail 
etuharras des rirhcsscs. * 


Our instances of inirriifut puns hitherto have been 
rases in which they scented eortgenial to the tempera- 


Iu the Taming of the frhn m, Petrugjiio thus addresses incut of the sjieatttr, Gaiety, however? has a more 


the refractory Katherine: 

• ft • p 

Thou must lie married^o no man but me. 

For 1 'mi be .mi luun to tame you, Kate, 

An<k !■ 'in;;*, ui lVom a nild rut to .i Cat.' • 
(Nmtfliiiialv 1 , as other bous, !;e!d*A ... • 

In the same drama. BticciiJo is introduced into tin 


striking effect #vliAi persons of jjfetu ami saturnine 
disjiosition indulge in it, as f hoy, will ilo pt some time 
nr amitber. Jin sine of L'ldand's bulbuls, the etoukold 
I Count KlietCard,* of Wirteinhe r g, is introduced 1 # us. 


('oiitflimab:-, as other bous. I;o!,l»A.. recruiting wearied frame, wbidi is almost worn out 
•w- , . . with vears and lianMiips, in*lho healing waters of the 

In the same drama. Dtueii.io is introduced into the ^ villl f i;lll . Wffik . ia t , lus , llR; , his youngest page 
house of Ii.iptista under I no assumed drey ot a music- ilm , t | l(ft JH) .' irm ,d band is 

tiiasU r and the mu no ol ( amhui; and mtlusn.sgii.se ,i, m „ th^.tpper vallev. The armorial bearings 

he wins the affect ions of liapt ista s dough or, Lninea t|li . ir | ll , I , 1 ^ <U . R( . ril) J (1 , t , lt . RO(l(1 ,,, llDt Kcog . 

Dapt'sta then meeting him ... the street dress, d and , >rl; - w hous^the ,S-*fr./Ar, W d makes 

attended as a man of wealth and rank, evehums: . ltu , ni ,, t ’ ilt ,„ m w |,ieh w •cannot t«ni felicitous: 

Win, Ei'll me, is nut thi 1 on Famine'' . , 

Mi ill “iilin ! das sum die tn'hhyler, die hchliujen (strike) 
To which 1’i.tnca rejihes : ki at fig diem.* 

(tiutbt t is eha.i /(’l into l.t: « N, xt arrivA a poor herdsman in breathless haste, 

The lady's own name »n!mits of a similar play, which «li-» brhigs tidings that another troop is pouring down 

1‘etruehio avails himself of; and when boasting of the Abe linn r valley—the ifcwieo of their leader being three 
superior dbfHity of his own v.ife^lte thus rallies axes, ami his armour glittering and glancing in.the 

Bianca’s husband* • sun. The aged hero, warming witli the danger that 


heltlatjen (strike) 


, .. , encompasses him, somewhat improves on hisf former 

J was*! vvoi; yie auger, tlionah you In! the vlti’t + J cfliirt ■ * • * » , 

The fiicetious knight. Sir John f'alstaff is of course ... , ,,, ... •, 

not lacking in this kind of wit. The two worthy !V>’ st ‘ k * 'l'''" 1 ™* "'!"; dor glnssend \t olf, genannt: . 

magistrates, Master Silence and Master Shallow, are f, "V" Mantrf. lumln*. tU^a.is »t .mrlirtMnt: 

,, , i «, j.. . ’ I.i bruicrniir wen a Iwo/hciio'K U.e JieiJe liaueu got. 

thus sported with: ‘Master St/nur, it well helits you " _ 1 • ” 

should bo of the y/iiici..' And again: ‘I do see the This second sally o? the jountts brings to our mind 
bottom of this Justice Shallow.' His mirth upon the an attempt made by a respected diviutf who resided 
names and appearance of liis gallant recruits, Mouldy, not far from (Kfonl. and speaking of Mr Joy, the well- 
Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and liiillealf. seenn inexhaustible; Miown tailor of that city, facetiously remarked: ‘Ah, 
but for this we must ref. r the reader to (he play itself, no jot/ to me: he makes my coats too tight under the* 
On the field of Shrewsbury, lie thus intimates his arms.’ 

valiant intentions against Hotspur. ‘ If Percy be alive, A yet higher and more important use of this kind 
I’ll piurel him;’ anil when “undent Pistol’ is raising of pun remains to he noticed: in many cases, a name 
a disturbance in Mistress <illicitly's tavern, lie reproves i# found to he suggestive, aiul beiijg taken as an omen, 
his obstreperous conduct, with this (Hilly: ‘No more, originates some great undertaking, which infineueus the 
Pistol; I would not have you go oj/' here: disehartjc history of a nation, and even in so^io cases that of the 
yourself of our company. Pistol.’ worlik Thus we read thut Gregory, who vijas afterwards 

If we turn to Othello, wt: find another ‘ancient,' pope, and surnamed the Great, happening, when a young * 


honest lagu, thus consoling his dupe lloderigo— 

Does’t not go well ? Cassia hath beaten thro. 

And thou by that small hint hast cashiered Cassia. • 

lu flic Second Part of Kitty Henry F?., while 
Jack Cade is pompously setting forth ills proton led 

* Ii«s p court. fJusitt ronr, lower rqjii’t, • 

t t'rnnbut, cxc'hiinvc Ihunca, while. 

+ Tltf name of 1‘orry, aceordinfr to Bootifiv, was derived from 
the Icing's oye’—an etymology not ultogctlicr to be 
triismd to. a 


man, to jwss through the. slave-market of Home, his 
attention was taught by some hoys wifli fair long luiir a 
and blooming complexion, who wore exposed there for 
sale; ami asking lht*slave-dealer#f what country they 
were, he answered that they were Angles. ‘ Kigluly,’ 
cried he, ‘are they called Angles, for they are as fair as 
Angels^ and I vfoiAj they w<?re clierub^jiis in heaven. 


* Tlus Count Kt»'rlmr<l,was the friend and l«Ur® , i llf ' dohn 
Hemtiliu, tiutnr knuivn li> the Maine of C.uuiio, wtio liiuiself was 
the frietnJ of Krasuius amt instructor orsicluncthuu. 
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But from what province of B'ritafci are they ?’ inqnfred | exquisite, bnt its langnafjb, whifth, tlioggh coarse, is ui 
Utpgory. ‘ From Dcira,’ said the slavT-defler. 1 Diiira; /wanting in vigour, ably brings out-the contrast belwee 
that lb good,’ rotifrned Gregory: they must be delivered the living and breathing pargmpur of a monarch, and 
, from the wrath [jje ini] of God. But wlpSt is the name the poor inhabitant of the toml\— , 

J ciftheir king ? ’ ' Ella,'/aid the man. ‘Ella!’ replied ... , * «r- 

*j lHP*saint; ‘ JlnllAujah ilieti muSl be syng in liis domi- t'lic jaeet in tumha Rosa mundi, non Rosa nmnda: 


Bkms.’* The result a as, that Gregory, on ascending I 
the -papal throne, sent out a mission tilth Augustine at 
■its head, and Britain,was convcrtc-dalo Christianity. 

A not her example of this hind we find in Herodotus. 
The Grecian fleet being anchored off the isbftid of 
Delos, certain Samians df rankj came on board, and 
r entreated the coinniairlcrs not to F><c the opportunity 


of liberating' the Asiatic Greeks ft An the Persian yoke. 
The commanders hesitated, ind Tlf-fttyelikfes. the ad? 
mirtt.1, asking ono of the Samians his name, lie replied 
that it was Jlegcsistratus [Leader of Annies], The 
Greeks at once hailed the omen, and setting sail for 
the coast of lor.ia, engaged with the Persian fleet) the 
result of which n as J.he far-famed victory of Mveale. 

Kot^uAy, however, lias a jiontiflf by tliis means been 
‘invited fc> the conversion of distant barbarians, and a 
great people aroused to effeet the liberation of their 


f’lie jacet in tumha Rosa mundi, non Boss munda: 
Non rcdolft sed olet, quae redolere solet. 

-. __t- 

TIIIMGS AS THEY AIJE IN AMERICA. 

U 1 IODV. ISLAND. 
i* 

Cramped into a a mull space between Mftasaehusetts 
and Connecticut, we may hoc on the map a stale called 


! eualaved brethren, but, by *iniil:ir agency, the faint- I'extreme intolerance* Though fleeing from religious 
fj inspirits cif a ehrvalhr iVinansrne luts been revived, persecution in Knglinnl, nnd "suffering for conscience.’ 
and himself encouraged to renewed evrtion. This | g;lk t | K .; r JM) | il y admitted of no departure whatever 
instance wc uen* * £rum the Conti <*wwr of v SirnniUr'. r ., . , . . . * . .. m i 

* 1 , « £...«■« J > from Jneir own tenets aiul nj.ictieoH^ Ihomso'vos m 

the canam, writer , j >f which informs ..us, i lint in i .. < - r . • 1 * 

tha course of liis peregrinations, he ucrittkl at Burv St | UXI u ll " Nonconlormists/ they sternly repressed by 

EdWnd’s, in Suffolk, his po-hclw empty, Ind his inmd ! (,ru '- im.I'nsoiuuoiit, and even the gigllows, evervthing 


ad- j ltlioile Inland — the island,, from which it derives its 
name being a mere speck w it bin a bay on the sea-coast, 
1 i 11 ' ami the hulk if the state being in reality on the maiu- 
ll‘ land. How this little state came into political exist- 

, euce, is one qf tho most interesting circumstances in 

(rn I.ilii'rican history v 1 

id a 1 have had occasion, to' refer to au unfortunate 
ieir feature in the character of I lie Pilgrim Fathers—their 


dejected, almost, indeed, entertaining the RJjea of aban¬ 
doning bis emit for sonV more luerative profession. 
‘Lost in these gloomy thoughts,’ eoutiifues he, •! was 


exile a‘< Nonconformists/ they sternly repressed by 
fine, imprisonment, and even the gigllows, evervthing 
like 1 uoiiconlbrnytv to their own favourite form of 
belief. The early liistory of New England abounds m 
the most revolting instances of this species (if oppres- 


Strollingdown the >»bbeigale .Street^ when on a sudden (don ; ( md no casi appeals so warmly to modern svm- 
I happened to east up myey.s; and over a shopon the tl ils Iljjlt „f rtoger Williams. This was a jomig 
other side of tlie wav .which was that of a silvcrMinth. , r * , .■ , . . . 

f . ._ r’ . .. , . 1 J^ngusli divine u! imjoi. p'lucntiuii. who arrived m 

I ?aw sfnrjiig nu: m the lace tin* name of (imfonw. , . , , , .... 


> I paw staring nu; in t|«o fare tin* name of Cmhu^AT- \ V . . V > 

j This sight at mice raised my declining l K , pi .,/...^d i A uu neii m and hecr.eu-a mu. h-esleeined l’unt.«i 
I j pointed out to me anew sphere of action.’ j preacher. Being, however, ot a kindly disposition 

j The mention of :t r/ie,nthr : r (Ttin/iiitii? brings us, liy a and enlarged understanding, lie could not, reconcile the 
I concatenation of ideas not altogether unnatural, to the legalLed principle ol intolerance with the injunctions 

I j imperial wearers of tho crown of Atonoml bus. 'Hint of th,. Gospel : .m,l in spite of remonstrances against n 

i i the sagacious ( atliarino was well aware of the .rue use (. 0 ntiniiam:e in ; . rror,’ lie at lomrtli boldly jiroclaimed 

ii :'" d ' a ‘“ U ° f ! hi , B 'I*™* «rf pun. w evidenced by lub llle t U K ., r ; lu . of freedom of eouseience, which fill that 

■ introducing inRi her chiroaeliing house the significant ,■ n , ,,,, . ... , 

„„ . ’ . . r time was iirne[it> . lv unknown, the proposition tie:. 

: name ot Constantine. This name, first imposed bv ,, , ,, , 1 . 

; that nSpiringgrandam upon tie; second son of l’aul, has j ,:il _ nll ' ,n ll ' trmib.eu on account of ius religious 

tj again made its* appearaneq in another generation, and. 'opinions, was intolerable to the ny-dstrncy ol the 
! t manifestly indicates an intended successor to the long- I si It lenient; and Williams, abandoning family and home, 

: j' vacant throne e.f the Byzantine emperors. . , was constrained to flee from place to place for personal 

II fcio attached, indeed, is Llie'Jiouse ot Bopuinoff to safety. The account of his wanderings and privations 

1 . significant appellations ot this Jund, that, as we. lately among the Indian tribes who hung about tlie borders of 
Ii from the public, prints, the infant child of the y ,.. M;I( .| Iua( ., 1 lhrnisl tbo su |,,..<•[ „f „ dceply-afibcting 

;! (annul ,I)ukC Constantine luuj bmi haptisnl by lu- , ’ , , . , , * - . \ • 

i | name of HVcro, or V.iitV., as indicative of the grand ll:ls atl '™ S"'e. to the world by 


| narrative, wliicli Iris lately been given to the world by 


principle in support of which its august grandsire Ids <,m ‘ every way competent for the task, l'assing over 


■ j*’lately challenged the whole civilised world to combat, j the history of his sufferings in the wilderness, wc find 
. ■ We may hero remaik. that to the name, of A njii.r, ! Williams still undaunted, and resolute in carrying out 
i though it is evidently derived from the first hearer of! his opinions to a practical issue. Borrowing a canoe, 
it supplying the ro;a! aoper//.f has been frequently | |,p sets out with five stlherents ’on what may be called 
!: assigned the impossible origin of ‘he liatli nor pet i a voyage of discovery; his object being to find ji spot 
i ~ a *" "’hieli many members of that j , * ’ llftll mi ght live and enjoy liis religions 

remarkublu family gain a title by their talents anil . . . 1 ■ 

;! virtues, liut, with vvilich their nania certainly J-as no jn ^; *» adventurous excursion, 

t. kind of connocliou. W l’rovidpmus seemed to guide the frail vt*Bsel to tlie banks 

,[ We shall conclude with an instance of the punning of a small artA ot-thc sea, projected inland from Narra- 
;*'kBepitSiph, of wlW-h wo lind Do more striking example ganset Bay. Herd; according to tradition, being hailed 
vjfB j?*than tliat inscribed on the vault at the nunnery of' {-ora a rock by a friendly Indian, William* and his 
’ [ ’^Godstowe, which ef closed the Aortal remains of the j j.., rty j^^ded, and were hosjiitalvly received by the chief's 
}'|„, wnce fair Rosamond. Its I.atinity, indeed, is 11Q t j 0 f tlie Narragnnsets, from whom lie received a grant of 

| . .. — - .j territory, to which, in pious gratitude, he gave the name 

,! ■ ■illutvrv'jr*,.,:,™*. , ., _ . | Tl.fi event wsnmil in .Time lfi.1l!. an.) 



distressed for conscience.’ Being situated beyond the 
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jurisdiction. of NewPJjjponyi Ind Massachusetts, the 
magistrates of these* colonies bad no proper title 
interfere with the sejtl^rs in Providence, anti they 
satiated themsejres jtftlt prognostications of disaster 
and min to a sttrfis which wbb so deficient in tln^ele- 
juenta of authority. Contrary to,th#so anticipations, 
the young settlement throve amazingly, by the flocking 
in of persons desiron^of liberty toqirofcss their peculiar 
rel^ious opinions. To all who came, Williams, like a 
benevolent patriarch of old, gave freely of the lands 
he had acquired, and he is said to lurim left nothing for 
himself or family. As population accumulated, iio Hit 
the inconvenience of acting without legal sanction ; 
nnd he accordingly proceeded to England in Kill, and 
procured .< eliarter from Charles I., constituting an 
English colony under the title of the Plantations of Pro¬ 
vidence nnd Rhode Island. On the occasion of a second 
visit to England in JG(!3, Williams obtained a more 
comprehensive charter froqi OhaAss II.; and curiDnslV 
enough, through every phase K history, the provisions 
of this latter document have continued, with eertaiq 
modifications, to he tljf constitution of the state of 
Rhode Island. 

The opportunity of visiting a spot lndlowed by one 
of tho*nobiost struggles (for civil and religious lil#Tty ol 
wliieh history offers an example, -was not. I thought, to 
ho neglei tod. l^liml only two days to spare previous 
to going S^mliward, and these 1 resolved onalevoting 
to a pilgrimage to the small commonwealth founded 1A- 
the iminortai Roger Willinm*. ho numerous are the 
railways diverging from Huston, that up difficulty i- 
oxpcrieiireil in proceeding in the required direction. 
On a hiw-ing ami clear Saturday morning, 1 took the 
line to I’rnvidi-nei, situated at the distance of iltioiit 
iorty-two miles in a southerly dii.rtmn. The route 
pursued lay through a count A of hill and valley, dolu-d 
over with rough shrubby woods, rneiosed j; isiurC-fields, 
ami villages of while houses, where iiianuliu!ores of 
some kind appeared i.i lu- carri'd on. il'hese seats i f 
industry are seen chiefly nestling in hollow", on the 
banks of small streaiTis. where they enjoy a cmimiund 
of water, either lor moving machinery or to aid m the 
process of mainil.icturc. Every tliiifll denotes that we 
are passing through u district ot the usual oTderU New 
Kiighui'lachnrnctcr. At the si vend stations along tlie 
line, a respectable class of persons drop into and dcpni l* 
ftom the ears, and it seemed to me that the ears them¬ 
selves were the neatest and most commodious I had y 1 1 
seen in my excursion. 

After clearing tin* minor places on its route, the train 
entered a spacious valley with an arm of the sen at its 
lower extremity; and here, on hotli sides of a tidal 
basin connected by bridges, stands the venerable city 
of Planiilenee. It was my geod-tortnne to have made 
the acquaintance of a gentleman of lhe place in the 
course of my voyage across the Atlantic; and hospi¬ 
tably entertained bvjiim on ^lic pri sent oeeasion. I was 
enabled to acquire tliuch uscifil information respecting 
the.locality. To get to my friend’s residence, it was 
necessary to drive up a steep street "leading from the 
centra! part of the town in an easterly direction towards 
a high level ground above, on which rows of handsome 
villas have recently been erected. •.’lie villas arc. 
indeed, mostly of wood, but they are very pretty, with 
neat gardens in front, mid gateways by which you may 
drive op to the door. Some have glass conservatories 
for flowers and tropical plants, connected %ith the 
drawing-rooms; and it b seen from oilier indications, 
that we have got among a class of dwellings inhabited 
by families of taste and opulence? 

Temporarily settled in due of these tulmrlian 
strui^uros, 1 requested as a favour to lie conduc ed 
to the spot where Roger Williams hutl landed in the 


settlement. It was at*io great distanc?. The site of the' 
city of Providence, and this part of its environs, is % , 
"stretch of land between two indcntiUions of the sea; 
and we have jinly to w'alk about a mile to the eastern 
boundary of tlie peninsula t\ find* lift- subject of wur 
research. A short ramble along a»broad and needy 
laid out a veilin', ofle.ring frontages for^iuilding-lols, 
led us to the brink of a high hunk, from which ire could 
look down on tlu^ memorable scene. Before us is a 
sen-water inlet, of no great hrciftlth, witli a sandy and 
rockjj shore on each side, surmounted by rouglf, shrubby ! 
banks; all being as yet untouched by art, though pro* ! 
bubly destined to Airiinvolved in the traffic which in I 
I llic first instance jsus settled around thV harbour of 
•Provident:* B>V*»ngh path, we scmmbled d8wn the 
declivity to tlie water’s edge, and there stood on the 
dark slaty ruck from which Williams is suitl to have 
been saluted by tlie Indian. According to the logenij, 
the words ‘What cheer,’ were employed on tills occa- 
j Mon: nnd till the present liny the seal of the city of 
Providence represents Wiliiams’iOlanding, surmounted 
by ‘What ciieer’ as a motto. ‘Wliat cheer’ is the 
perpetual slogafl of the Rhode Islanders. It is seen, 
i stamped on tlieir pulilie documents; and in tho 
j piincipu) street of Prondenee. Ihere has lately been 
I erected a remark^Jily fine building, entitled ‘What 
(j’lieer Hall!’ t f 

A"fler visiting the bmdinji-phiri' of Williams, I pro¬ 
ceeded towaflBs y»- town ii^ quest of uttot'rtneniorials of 
(lie npostlc^n toleration, (if these, however, not ijany 
| arc in existeme. Williams, at his death, left nothing 
| of an cmldfing kind hut tin- memory of Ids good deeds, 

I and oii'r Ins mortal remains no tnouuun ntnl stone has 
I (icon creep d. The humble edifice in which lie luinig- 
1 ten d lias long .*go been succeeded l>y a larger and 
I more handsome church pertaining to tho Ihiptie^ cotll- 
1 muiiion. it is Mtuolcd in the midst of an open piece 
I of mound, on the slope of till* hill near tlie Awn. On 
! tne brow of the eminence, from whioiPa. fine view- is 
obtained, there lias been erected a neat edifice for the 
aeeommodatiofi flf the ]listnricnl Sueiol t^uf Providence. 
Mere, mmn^ ninny curiosities of nil old date referring 
j to colqaial alfidrs, were shewn some ‘crown-charters, 
Laud in a mass of detached papers 1 had the treasure 
fol seeing several letters of Rdgar Williams, written in a 
[ -mall eri\ni]ied hand, and yellow witli age - almost tho 
j only rcTk-s which Providence cyji shew of ifs cele- 
] hrnted f.amder. Aenfss the.way, ryid at the same 
j elevation, are situated various stone buildings dcVoted 
| to the purposes of tin-Rrow'ii University—an institfliion 
sfRrvrteil by "the PmptijUs, and under the presidency or 
lJr W:ij*laml, iiuthorWif a well-known treatise on moral 
philosophy. I looked*through the library of the uni¬ 
versity, w ludi consisted ot» h‘o,oT)(i volqpies of choieo 
literature, kept in tlie finest%irder. In a more central 
gart of tin' town, is the Atlu-iueiim, an establishment 
wliieh combines a large library for general udh with a 
I reailuig-room, where 1 found a choice of English news* 
papeis and pi riodicals. Providence possesses a variety j 
of benevolent and disciplinary institutions, and is not j 
Jjehiiid any city of its size in New England for tho ; 
number of its schools. On the*Sunday during my j 
Stay, 1 attended one of the < 'ongregatioiial churches, i 
in which a good practical discuiiiwc was delivered to a j 
respft-tahie audience. The population %>f I’Wividence I 
I is about ."7,000, who possess among them thirty-five | 

! elmrclies of one kintT or other ; so that it can scarcely [ 
j he said the to’erant doctrines of Williams have led t^j 
j a neglect of religioup ordinances. • . j 

j Rhode Island possesses severm other towns of im- 
I porlance, one of them being Newport, a place of 
| fashionable sumjuiy resort, situated ou the islmid which 
gives its name to rtie state. In its gemcral industrial 
features, Rhode Island rescrnblfa the neighbouring 
New England states, being thickly st Added with cotton, 
woollen, ( !ind other manufacturing establishment*, 
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for -which water-power • present* numerous facilities, psajms to his memory, ys n_tp.sk. usually constitute 
Out more interesting than any of its material pur- what in Scotland is called “ a religion# education.” If 
suits, is the singularly democratic character of its ] the family is numerous, one juvenile, in corduroys-and 


suits, is the singularly democratic character of its the family is numerous, one juvenile, in corduroys-and 
Constitution, which, ns Inis beeu'said, difljrs little from hare feet, is indulged with sdhqMing only in alternate 
tlMct which waa Knpurted/iy diaries II. th the colonists, quarters. The schoolmaster miQ> bst&ood or bail; but 
ile Massachusetts was placed under the authority ovewhim the parents of pupils possess no control what- 
of a governor delegated lty the crowif, the settlers of ever, lie is a fixture fur life, and amenable only to the 
Rhode Island were empowered to elect a governor from clergy of the Established Church* to whom he probably 
among themselves, and the routine of the eleelion has becomes a kind of sycophant.* Should his life he 
proceeded uninterruptedly since Hit!;,. The revolution extended to superannuation, no assistant can be legally 
which overthrew the English authority in the ftales imposed on him; and in some instances, accordingly, 
“generally, was therefore attended with no novelties in 1.hc education giyen is most miserable. What with 
the administration of Rhode Jshirt A governor, senate, this poor sort of schooling, herding 'rows, ul- helping at 
and house of representatives an-1 -looted annually by farm-work, the youth grown to manhood, and is hired 
the citizens of <the state, the oifiLpary expenses of at a country-fair to act as a ploughman. Young 
which, derived froimu population of 117,000, and an unmarrif-d ploughmen art in some places lodged in 
area of 47 by 07 mil<-s, are only ,’>0.000 dollars. Be- huts by themselves, or accommodated with beds in the 
sides this sum, llie state expends directly from its haylofts over the stables - in either ease, greatly to 
treasury for education 05,000 dollars per jimiurn. to their dcifturalisation. (Setting over this critical period 
which may lie added 55,000 dollars raised by meal of his life, thg ploughman marries, anil a. fresh family 
nssessiroqt for the imuc purpose. The yearly salary a mt^ne ensues. Thor cottage l.e occupies is out; of four 
<-£ the governor, I understand, is 1(10 dollars. Think or five, built in a row./ml, far from the limn-atcoiling, 
of L.80 a year tor a governor; and think also of and called collectively, “the hinds’ houses.” Each 
another fact which excites equal surprise—a state in cottage is provided with a small garden for growing 
which mortis expended foK education than for the vegetables - hut seldom has j» a single exterior aeeom- 
whulu apparatus of civil govcrn'ngnt 1 Happy little moilation of any kind. (tool, sticks gathered for fuel, 
state, which seojjis to go on lloprishingly under a and a dunghill Ife lu-aped in front or rear- a scene 
taxation of a dollar If heaf everything ‘included! cAnil of diq f anil confusion. In this habitation and tlui 


quelled the insurrection with little tryuble ; and in annum; to which liberty to keep a pig anil fowls arc 
IMS, the existing .modified constitution was adopted considered tq he important additions. What he gives 


with general approbation. 


for all this is a hard servitude, admitting of little 


Settled into the i-iinililion of an old country, Rhode relaxation or intellectual improvement, lie possesses 
Island, like Massachusetts anil Connecticut, does not no political privileges vvtiali ver. l’uhlicly, ho is not . f 
offer a flhhl for cnpioil^'immigralion; but I am war- recognised, furl tier than being under the protection of i 
ranted in snyftig that artisans, and almost every class the law. or a- forming hiatcrial for the militia ballot, ! 
of manual labourers,'would have ho difficulty in getting when that is in operation, lie is not called on to j 
employment ;ft good wages. At I’rovfih-iu-e, I was lolil serve on any jury, or 1o take part in any parish or j 
of an Irish labourer who had contrived J i save 1500 county meotyngs, or to vote for one thing or other, j 
dollurs, with which he cleared out for The western llis condition, in short, when considered apart from 1 
states, where land is still easily- acquired. In the religions consolations, is without ‘hunt. Ernm his miser- 
course of my .conversation vvitTi gentlemen who called able earnings, after rearing a family, what, in old age, 
on mo during my short stay in the place, I was ipn-s- can lie have sat.d? I ideas aided by his daughters, 
tinned ^respecting tlie condition of the working-classes some of whom maybe in donieMio service, or employed 
in Great Britain ; ’the subjA-l being apparently a to work in the Holds, bo probably dies a parish pauper, 
matter of interest to thoseviutelligent inquirers. Tlie Latterly,’I added, ‘an attempt has bt-en made by the 
description 1 was able, from personal knowledge, to gentry to render the ploughmen's dwellings more con- 
‘give of the ploughmen in Scotland was listened to \vi\j; sisteul with decency anil comfort, and in some places 
much surprise. ‘A rural labourer of this claAt,’ 1 said, consider able improvements have been introduced.’ 

‘is horn and lives all his days in a humble cottage. ‘It appears to me,’ said a gentleman present, ‘that 
thatched or flatcd, Consisting only of one apartment, j the condition of your rural labourers is little better 
which contains two ha Is. The floor is of day j than Ihal of unprivileged serfs.’ 


beaten lianl, and is generally (lamp anil productive of 
rliemmrtisuis, The inside of the walls is usually 


‘ There is this great difleronie,’ 1 observed, ‘ our rural, 
and all other classes of labourers, are not a degraded or 


•whitened, seldom plastered; and a ceiling is orili- despised caste. They are free, and, under fortunate j ■ 
linrily made of old mats nailed to rafters, about seven circumstances, may rise from a humble to a high | 
feet from the floor. The furniture consists principally station.’ . , U 

\ of half-a-dozen deal-chairs, a deal-table, some plain ‘True, so far,’ was UiK reply. ‘ -But the freedom yon n 
crockery, one or tvvi i iron pots, and a flat disk of irofi, impart is associated with such depressing influences. ; 
whereon to bake oaten-cukes or bannocks of peasenienl. that the cliam-e‘of rising is very slender. The state ol . 
1 Besides this kind of bread, the food of the family eon- popular education in Scotland, according to your own 
gists ok'jutmual-porriilge, milk, hard cheese, and ifTittlc account, is very had; anil in England it is worse, 
fried bacon; occasionally broth, with a modicum of meal. Only one-half of the women who ;ire married in 
In the house of a thrifty ploughman, no tea, codec, sugar, England can sign their names. Great numbers of the 
wicir any luxury whatever is used, except on very rare rural labourers cannot read. Your aristocracy, having 
occasions. To take up the ploughman at infancy, I in sured the ignorance anil incapacity of the peasantry, 
continued, he goes tf! the parish school, which is per- turn rtfiml anil say they are unfitted to exercise 
haps three miles distant; and lie is there instructed to any political privileges—a pretty kind of liberty 
read, write, und cipher, for which ,ld\ parents pay the that! The Americans arc amused with the schemes 
teacher a fee qf from two to fourVullings everv ,-piarter resorted to in Knglrfud for the purpose of promoting 
of a year. They nhso furui-h him with books ; one of improveM tastes among-the humbler classes, thirties 
. 'these is a BibliA—the reading of which as an ordinary who, as members of the legislature, habitually vote 
lesson, with the committing of’a catechism and some against every reasonable, plan for extending cdifcHtiop 
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mute with benevolent jjwiiesrfuml gentlemen to offer 
premiums to the best cultivators of flowers, bees, ^ 
and cabbages; and we observe by the Times, that a 
society in England holds o’lt expectations of a prize of 
a newloat, with B*u:jrmetal-buttons, to every peasant 
who reaches sixty years of age, without demandm* or 
receiving relief from the parish ! Anytfling rather than 
educate the people—cllirity rather than justice!’ 

I was glad to say in answer to these remarks, that 
at jyesent considerable efforts were being made to 
extend education hi (iVat Britain, which would at 
no distant day be successful. The eiieumstawe of so 
many English travellers inquiring into the methods of 
popular instruction in the United States, shewed that 
attention was directed to the subject. . 

‘As yon, then,’ said my acquaintance, ‘arc making 
inquiries o/ tiiis nature, be pleased to undf'rstand —that 
the education of all is a paramount necessity of our 
condition. For our own safety, we must educate Un¬ 
people ; whereas in Great Britain, wdiere.tlie liunihler 
classes have no political privilege^ it appears to a*j 
matter of indifference wlirlliar they are edneateii 1 
or not.’ 

It is unnecessary to continue my notes of this con- 
versation. The last reHiark may he said to have 
brought out the philosophy of t,lit» question. Ele- 
mentary edneation, so far as to enable every free¬ 
man to - exorcise •.ho dutfl-s of citizenship with wed it 
to hitnseif and williout danger to his neighbours, is a 
state-neeessity in»\ineric:i. But we should he doing 
injustice to*l#-ave it to he supposed, tjpit this guiding I 
principle dates from the era of American independence. 
It is English, not American; and originated with tile 
rule of the Pilgrim Fathers, who, with alls lheir prag¬ 
matical and intolerant notions, had so high a sense of 1 
the advantages of elementary instruction, that one of! 
their first public acts w as to‘enjoin upon the municipal j 
authorities the duty of seeingjlmt fiery child within , 
their jurisdictions should he educ ati d.’ This was as j 
early as since which period, the system of elemen- j 

tary schools has been improved in various way.-, end 
firmly esta I dished throughout the New Kmahtml Slates, ; 
wlienie it ha- extended to otln-r parts of the Union. i 

A few facts respecting the system of education in the | 
parent state i'f Ma-saclmsetts, may here he adverted 
to. In the first pjpee, (lie edni aiioa®is eonjueted at 
the public expense, and therefore no fees are paid by 
pupils. r g*ie dogjyine on this point is -that ‘ the pub'iv 
highway is not more open and free for every man m 
the community, than is the public, school-house for 
every child; and each parent feels that a lice edneation 
is as secure a part of the birthright of his offspring, 
ax Heaven’s bounties of light and air. The state not 
only commands that the means of education should be 
provided for all, but she denounces penalties against all 
individuals, and all towns and cites, however populous 
or powerful they may he, that shall presume to stand 
between her bounty and its recipients. In her righteous 
code, the interception of know ledge is a crime ; and if 
parents ate unable. Vo supply tlwir rtiiblnn with books, 
she becomes a parent, and snppRes them.’* 

The next remarkable, feature of the foniuion-srhool 
system of Massachusetts is, that, it is under the admini¬ 
stration of a general board of education, with local boards 
elected by all who pay school-rates. No corporations, 
lay or ecclesiastic, have anything to say tli the matter. 
Schools are erected in districts, or divisions of towns, 
according to the wants of the population, as ascertained 
by a periodical census. The laws regulating the niinihc# 
of schools are exceedingly minute in their profisions, 
In 1850, the population of Massachusetts was !)fH,-lDil, 
or close upon a million. Two yews later—that is, in 
1 8f>2— there were in the state 202,880 children between 

* liepfrt on Common Schools oj Massachusetts, bv 1 tunica Mann. 

mo. . 


five’and fifteen years t)f rfgej*for whose education the 
sum of 921,iUjg dollars was raised by public means, being* 
very nearly a dollar for yvery inhabitant. Of the above 
number of elijLriren, the mean average attendance at 
the common schools was 1-1 ),15»7. If appears, howevtflr, 
that 20,812 atte^iedpirate schools a*l academies; r,> 
that the entire mimlicr of children habitually at school 
was 1 (I."),280, or about i in 0 of the population. In 
none of the report % r.oming uiui^r my notice is any 
explanation given of the cause why the attendance 
falls t»i far short of the actual mindier of children. 
On inquiring into the eircunfbtanee. it was said that 
many parents were Wfisfiod witj) sending their chil¬ 
dren throe months ii#the ye%y to school; the c^remo 
temperature* in whirer and summer wits also said to 
cause irregularity of attendance ;* and a heavy com¬ 
plaint, was made against foreigners, more particularly 
Irish, fm- not taking cave to send their children regut 
1’irlyJh* the free-scliuols. In Massachusetts there are. 
laws against tnmiitev ; parents who neglect to enforce 
the altendiinee of tlicir children ?it tile frewstffoofs, 
or any private seliool of their own choosing, being* 
liable in penalties: but I fear these laws are loosely 
executed. . 

In the appointment of teachers, no religious test is 
imposed : it. Iieing .vfficicnl that they arc'of a sound 
mqiul character, anti competent jor*their duties. I 
believ’e Lhnl. tnutdi difficulty % experienced in finding 
teachers who tilU attach themselves pfl'mane.titly to 
their sitnatiims: and the constant shifting tendsJfco 
interrupt and injure the routine of instruction. 

The statc,"in enjoining universal eilueation, does not 
eensider itself wntitled to prescribe instruction in any 
specific religious doctrines—these • being left to he 
taught by parent?, by religious pastors, or by other 
private agencies. The toucher, however, is retwm- 
mended in begin the duties of the day by residing a 
portion of the Scriptures, or try repealing the: Lord's 
i'rayer. Tlie ahsenee^if direct religious instruction is 
represented by a recent English traveller as a defect in 
the New England system, which is leading to universal 
dcmoralisath|f. I fool assured that this, like some 
other faults with which the Americans are chared, is 
a* gross misrepresent ntiun, founded cm tlie views of 
interested parties—for even in New England, certain 
denominations are chagrined at not being allowed 'to 
moniqioli.se tile duty of,imparting,.at the cxpeaRC of 
the stale, flieir own peculiar tenets.*# Much, I was 


+#lHK*oM!v*(’lia*» with this Mihiert, 1 may intro(iu«H» the follow ing 
p£ fio^ the IStOU.ii.il Mcr mrtn- there.ill nr lll.Vb, .1 respi et- 
ablr periodical published in "New York: 1 \l I In* present. moment 
an important discussion is g^ing mi [in Ityglamll in reference to 
popular odiif\ition, and I hr question has hern not » little embar¬ 
rassed by reports from certain xom^es in Hun country, that our 
sy^pm tends to n a nUvi-pmul ami rnHlrmed infidelity, and to 
great laxity of tumals 1„ is a M'-Miinrant fact, that those (pinion* 
have only been nrirnnerd bj those who were previously committed 
to tin* iidi ot'iiejr of jiarorhnl or sectarian schools. The discussion 
has been of ureal service, how c\ or; fur il \ias awaVt nod the coin-. 
nuuuty to the iinpoitame ol msisUug upon nigh moral qualifica- 
liufts in their mdrueln-s., and upon decided Christum dweipliuG 
in tlio school*. An interesting inquiry, suggested by an English 
gentleman, was made in reference to the b tutu merits above alluded 
to, undei the direr lion of certain friends^of the Mussuchuseits 
lion I'd ^ F. clue’.it ion. Tim object v*' the inquiry ^ils to toscover 
how many of the attendants upon til* common schools were 
also members of Sabbath-Schools, and were receiving religious 
instruction through tills instrumentality. Tlie result reaeliod, l.y 
examining the schoo’s in lesion, Lowell, utid rojirest'iitatne town? 
in coimncrcial and agricultural districts, i&n that, on an average. 
IHI }ier cent, oi all the children roimuctcd with Iho eunnnon 
schools wore at the- lynu of the i*a. uni nut ion, or had been, run 
iieotei 1 with the Suhb.iHi'-^'hou!, and wore reexi\ii^r, thr«>u«Ii th.» 
importiuit^instrumenUility, religious culture. This ««■>, uideei, 
an unox printed and gratifying result, justifying jfc i w,mA 1 ,H ? 

somewhere been made- tlial flic Sahhatli-sHiooi is Hie»*' n,, J' * u 0 
the common sfhool.' 
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( _told, 4« done to extend religious instruction on a footing 
of kindly interest, by means of Sabbath-ey?ning classes; 

■ KBd so far as l"may judge, from what fell under my 
notice at Bostop, qn extraordinary degsd*: of attention 
'■is given to this kind of instruction by young persons 
tflPbuth sej(fs. connected with tilfereyt congregations. 
"JL n»y add, that if tlie people are not animated by 
moral and religious convictions, they greatly belie 
outward nppeurmiccf; for it is 1 »»rtiiiii that no such 
scenes ef ioalbsome vice or intemperance are seen’in 
, Boston ns may las witilossed in the streets of Edinburgh 
or Glasgow. ' v 

I can positively affirm, from' - personal observation, 
that, sin point y of general disefciine, the American 
aebools greatly' excijl any I lmv(*fVer set'n in (treat 
Britain. In Canada and in the States, every suitable 
provision is made for.thc purposes of decency—a tiling 
d'sually neglected in the parish and burgh sclmol- 
,system of Scotland. I was much pleased with the 
arrangements in tjie American schools to prevent 
disorder,r or improper interference one with another 1 
“among the pupils. Ali are seated nj. small desks, not 
more than two together, in rows; so rli.it the teacher 
can conveniently reach eveijy seat in the school. It is 
customary,‘likewise, t.6 cunse all the pupils to enter and 
depart slowly and decorously, insft’ad of being suffered, 
as I observe, ef.cn in some of flic more pretentious 
schools of Bd^burgb, to’ ,-usli rudely out like so “many 
w-bil animals. In Massachusetts, at.d (tiiHTally in the 
Snitos, the plan of Impartin'' a free education according 
.to abilities, is pursued through several ^grades—pri¬ 
mary, intermediate, andgrilvnmnr schools, such ns have 
been noticed in New Vorif ; arid 1 would, from the bare 
know ledge of this'fact, ask any one to compare so wide 
a range of instruction at the public cost, with the 
meagre and antiquated routine of elementary educa¬ 
tion legally maintained in Scotland, and which some 
persons complacently represent as the perfection of 
human wisdom. Boston, with m population of about 
150,000, appropriates 000,000 dollars for the supjxirt of 
public schools, being more Ilian a fourth of the whole 
’ city taxes; and as the number of pupils isf’ienrly 20,000, 
the yearly cost of educating each child is •therefore 
about fifteen dollars. In what city in Great Britain 
cquhl we firflMlie inhtil itants voluntarily taxing their- 
selves to give every child an education at GO a head 
Besicfcs her elenwutary aigl advanced schools, her 
nociiial schools, and' her university, M'ass.icliusettf 
I supports a State Reform School at Wcstborougb. It is 
• on the principle of an industrial instili tion— work of 
i various kinds, including ficld-K^iour, being gjven to foe 
j inmates. To this school, youyg persons from seven to 
eighteen or ninctean years of ag-> my 1 sent by courts of 
justice, foi*'petty offerees. Of 724 committed since 
the opening of tho school, 115 were horn in foreign 
countries, mostly in Ireland. « 

Looking at Massachusetts as a small and eomparn- 
| lively sterile slate, of only a million of inhabitants, it 
is matter of astonishment that she does so much for 
social amelioration. ‘ For public, free education alone,’ 
says Horace klayu, in the paper already quot'd, 

* Massachusetts expends annually more than a million 
of dollars. To support religious institutions for the 
worship of pod and the salvation of men, she imuunlly 
expends more than another million: and what she gives 
away, in the various forms of charity, far exceeds a 
tliit-d sum of equal magnitude'. For the support of the 
poor, nine-tenths of whose cost originate with foreigners, 
■or come frotu one^prolific viee^whose last convulsive 
■energies she is now struggling to subdue, she annually 
pays more than 800,000 dollars; for the support anil 
improvement of public highways,^ she pays a much 
larger'Bum; and, within the last dozen or"fourteen 
yearn, she ha| invested a capital" in railways, within 
and without the state, of neiisly or quite dll millions of 
dollars.’ Whence comes all this wealth?' asks this 


fervid writer; and the <fi»swafcis ready’ ‘ One copious, 
cxhaustless fountain supplies oil-this abundance. It is 


heater acquainted with the kind of instruction which is 
generally impacted, than any stranger who makes a 
casual visit to Massachusetts, f 1 

I have elsewhere*had occasion 1 to refer to tho general 
neatness of the dwellings of /he operative-classes in 
America, their self respect ami orderly conduct, their 
love of reading 'and anxiety to improve their circum¬ 
stances ; and that these qualities are in no small degree 
a result of a system of universal school instruction, we, 
have tip 1 host testimony in the special Reports of Mr 
George Wallis and Mr Joseph Whitworth, concerning 
the New York Industrial Exhibition, laid before par- 
liainenta few mouths ago. A few passages from these 
interesting Reports may not lie here out of place. 

Speaking r.f American workmen, Mr Wallis observes, 
'tint; no one can* 1 fail ( td' be impressed with the 
advantages derived frrm the long and well-directed 
attention paid to the education of the whole people by 
the public-school systems of the New England States 
and of the state of 1‘ennsyU‘iuiia. Here, where sound 
and systematic education 1ms been longest, and, in all 
probability, most perfectly carried out, the greatest 
miiuf.faeturing developments Sire to lib found; diul hero 
it is also where the greatest portion of the skilled 
worknjpn of the United Statps arereducated, alike in 
,tlie simplest clpmcnls of knowledge, as. In the. most 
skilful application of tlieir ingenuity to the useful arts 
and the manufacturing industry of their country, and 
from whence they are spread over the vast territories 
ol the Union, becoming the originators, directors, and, 
ultimately, the proprietors of establishments which 
would do no discredit to the manufacturing states of 
Europe.’ Mr Wallis gi^s on to say—‘As there is no 
apprenticeship-system, properly so called, the more 
useful the youth engaged in any industrial pursuit 
heroines to his employer, the more profitable it is for 
himself. Bringing a mind prepared by thorough scliool- 
diseijilme, and educated up tji a far higher standard 
than those of' a much superior social grade in society 
in the Old World, the American working-lioy develops 
rapidly jntn tVu skilled nrtis.au/ and having once 
mastered one part of his business, lie is never con¬ 
tent until lie has mastered all. Do/'g owcSneclmnical 
operation well, and only that one, does not satisfy him 
or his employer. He is ambitious to do something 
more than a set task, and, therefore, he must learri nil. 
The second part of his trade he is allowed to learn 
as a reward for becoming master of the first; and so 
on to the end, if he may be said ever to arrive at that. 
Tiie restless activity of mind and body—the anxiety to 
improve his own department of industry—the facts 
constantly In fore him of ingenious men who have 
solved economic and mechanical problems to their own 
profit and elevation—are all stimulative and encourag¬ 
ing; and it may be sjud, that there is not a working- 
hoy of average ability in tho New England States, at 
least, who lias pot an idea of some mechanical invention 
or improvement in manufactures, by which, in .good 
time, lie hopes to better his position, or rise to fortune 
and social distinction.’ 

At preseift, a body of operative carpenters in a 
largo town in iKngland have struck work, in ponso- 
nuence of their employers having in (reduced machi nery 
*lnto their establishments. Facts of this kind con¬ 
tinually occurring in Great Britain, contrast strangely 
with the statements presented by Mr Whitworth 
respecting the eugp.rness with which American ope¬ 
rative^, through a superior intelligence, assist in 
promoting mechanical’ contrivances. Ho says. ‘ wher¬ 
ever machinery can be introduced as a substitute 
1 for manual labour, it is universally and willingly 
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Terorted to;'of this■ tW'fuels stated in my Report upon in the next as tho A-dinaty and necessary 
contain many conclusive proofs, but I may here »cnndftwns of taman existence.’ 
specially refer, us example*, to plough-making, where It would bo easy, if room permitted} to extend our 
eight rgen are abloAo finish SO per day; to floor-making, observations o#rthe subject of elementary education in 
where twenty mem make 100 panelled doors per dry’; the New England and milter states. What has been 
to last-making, the process of which is (jprnpleted ini j said is enough toahuw that in this deprfttmwit of public 
minutes; to sowing bv machinery, where one woman affairs, the Americans—and I may odd, the Canadians 
does the work of 20; t<| net-making, whore one woman —liave got completely the start of the people of Great 
does the work of 100. It is this condition of the labour- Britain, who indeed* In this respect, are behind the 
rnarMfct, and this eagcr'resort to machinery wherever English Puritans of the seventeenth contury~»behind 
it cap be applied, to which, under the guidance of even Jilin Knox, a century eajlier. While generation 
superior education and intelligence, *llie rcmarkalile after generation in England is passing away imper- 
prosperity of the United States is mainly due.’ He fectly instructed for-(he present? and as imperfectly' 

.Asau.,mh.1h _il.nt i tlin fimiilia lifllifili Imvn linnli »>wAna>w/v>l n .. . T A _ — * __ 


prosperity of the United States is mainly due.’ He 
afterwards mentions, that * tliu results which have been 
obtained in the United States, by the application of 


• uiau m itu jui -uh; cai-iitf” uuu. 

piypared fur a futurystate ofsexistunee, 
brethren, nniinpodfllTiy obstructions of 


our American 
any kind, have’ 


machinery wl> Tcver it has been practicable to manu- shot far ahead, and are carrying the triumphs of free 
facturos, are rendered still more rcmarKablc by- the and universal education to limits scarcely so much 
fact, that combinations to resist its introduction are us dreamed of in this country. W. C. 

there unheard of. The workmen hail with satisfaction • , * 

all .mechanical improvements, the i^portmfee and value -- 

of ‘which, as releasing thorn from the drudgery* of* THE TIIUTII OF THE MIRROR, 
unskilled labour, they are enabled by education to « . • 


seem to ho thoroughly understood at* appreciated in told-have resorted % them, whether in the form of 
the United Slates^ and wtylc the law of limited liability tin* clear fountaiif, or the pulistficd sux*, or the modern 
affords the most ample facilities for the investment of looking-glass. |But we do not mean towrfat of their 
capital ni <e intelligent and educated artisan hist or TP / lu faeture. We take them as we fi*l 

is left equally fre* to earn all lie ran. l»y mak«m 11f J ^ .... , _ 

best iik of Tils IinncK without U-l or lmi.lenmoe by his. thom-a nocossity ot life. YV hat house (loos not possess 
follows. It rarely happens Ilia* :i workman who pos- * l llnrror ‘‘ > * roni ^ u ‘ hirgo ohcval mirror, with its gor- 
sesses peculiar skill in his craft is disqualified to take neons gilding, fn which the liigh-horn beauty arrays 
the responsible position of superintendent, fly the want herself for the IvuJJ, reflecting tive •floating lae.e, the 
of education and general knowledge, ns is frequently the wreath-bonnd tresses, and even the, satin-shod feet, 


ease in this country. In every state in the Union, and 
particularly in the north, education is, by means of the 
common schools, placed uithuathc rraeli of each indi¬ 
vidual, and all classes avail themselves of ihe oppor- 


down to Ihe little cracked disk, bound with red paiSted 
wood, hanging on the wall of tl# garreL whore flic poor 
seamstre. s plies her ytsk, in which sluf smooths her 


tunitiJs afforded.’ But in the United States Here is J hair > aml ;t Rowing gray so soon, and in which 


another element of improvement in ceaseless operation 
— the press. ‘The desire of knowledge sfi early int- 


she looks upon the face of her only friend. 

It is not v> Ah the outward form, but with the morale 


plnuted is greatly incensed, while the facilities for of the nfinor we liave to do; and we presura#that 
diffusing it are amply provided through the instru- trfe moralitv of a niirror'eonsists in its truth, a virtue 


mentality of-im almost universal pre*\ No taxation 
of any kind has beau suffered to interfere with the free 
development of this powerful agent for promoting the 
intelligence of Unpeople; and the consequence is, that 


tic morality of a niirrorVonsisI* in its Jrjith, a virtue 
we believe capable of producing every other—the 
quality of sincerity standing higliest in our esteem. 
.Many arc tlfe accusations brought against the mirror on 


intelligence of tht*people; and the eonsequenee is, that £ Im T arc 1ITp aecusationsbrought again* the mirror on 
where the humblest labourer can indulge in the luxury the score of flattery ; but we set them down as alio- 
of his daily paper, everybody reads, and thought anil gethes groundless. At anyrate, the glass of nature is, 
intelligence penetrate through the lowest grades of we think, more open to^Tiis charge than any other. The 
society. 1 lie benefits which thus result from a liberal rustic beauty of whatever clime, who has to rise from 


system Of education and a cheap press to the working- hcr rouf;h am , 1>roct , ed to the.founfain before she 

(‘hisses of tho united fc>uitos, can hardly hi* overosti- i . v , „ T , 

„ , , . .. , arrange nor slecp-dishovrlk'u teases, as she looks clown 

mated in a national point of view; hut it is to the . . 1 . ’ . 

co-operation of both that they must undoubtedly be lnl *“ Us "' at0I T ,,t! Ptl>S sees a more flattering repre- 
a sen bed. For if, selecting a proof from among the serrtation of henfelt, in the clear yet softened outline 
European states, the condition of Prussia he considered, R gives to view, than if she beheld iierself reflected in 


it will he found that the people of that country, ns a the crystal of the liondoir. Mirrors have been likewise 
body, have not made “that prdpross which, from the. accused of the opposite and far less pardonable breach 
great attention paid to the education of all classes, of flruth. Now. we will not deny that there are indt- 
uiight have been anticipated; and this must certainly v i, Iu:Js of tlll , £ .|, lsl( to 1)e TOet witll tllou „ h of 

ho asuTiiH'd to tho restrictions hud upon tho press, . .« i ^ 1 * i li ^ 

Which have so materially impeded the general advance- il,u1 ?"^‘ an . 0ngu, >. w),K ' ll * hav “ J 

ment of tho people. Wherever edueatioivmd an unre- dprful Wmsity for elongatum and cxteflsmnV thp 
striated press are allowed full scope to exercise their 


visage, or of some one .of its particular members; and 


united influence, progress and improvement are the wp have met with one which, at a eertuiiwpoint of vfcw, 
certain results; and among the many benefits which reflected double; but, in general, they bear a deservedly 
arise from tbeir joint co-operation, may be yanked fair character for singfeness and trAtll, so as to render | 
most prtmiinently the value which they teach men to their testimony worthy of credit 
place upon intelligent contrivance, the readiness with , v „„ _ . nJ one 

which they cause new improvements to be received, . Jou are very fceaut.ful, 

and the impulse which they thus unavoidably stive to * otdcH ln *° R W1 U> glancing eye, and choU? o ’ 

Lliat inventive spirit which is gradually emancipating 1 Rn< ^ brow of snow; *and she who looks ^herein, 
man trim the rude forms of labour, and making what the jetty curl round ltereflnger, and,'with a smile 1 ■ 
were 'regarded as the luxuries of one age to be looked , bIiows the pearly teeth, acknowledges the truth ; ana 









, tlh^conscidusncss malAs lier'love’licr still. It is an 
cxtftihg thought, that she is the fairest thing in nature ;• 

I and she can no*more help rejoicing in it than the flower 
can help expanding inutile sunshine, of waving in the 
breeze. * • 

' ‘,You vifl spoil that pretty face tftd graceful figure 
With yont affectation,’ says the mirror to the ladv before ■ 
it, practising attitudes, and trying the effect of various 
smiles,afrom the faintest possible motion of the lip, to 
, the teeth-displaying, dhyple-compclling laugh; hut the 
monitor speaks in vain, whilst mocks her grimaces 
with its calm clear fntcyrity. the only sees it return 
her ffwn admiring gaze* lie ciEqplcd, good niirrse; 
thou art not tlic finly neglected truth - teller in the 
world. 

‘You are very plain, miss,'pronounces the mirror; 
and the quiet*smilc that answers says: i 

‘ I know I am; hut I waul to look us well as I can, for 
a‘il that!' Again the mirror speaks unheeded, while it 
'declnreu that the plow of inward satisfaction from that 
unknown deep of beneficence and kindness, or that 
unacknowledged act of sel&dcniul, has diffused itself 
over thosfc uninteresting features, and made them 
almost lovdiy. 

* And you ■will ly> an ;>ld maid’’ resumes the minor, 
though wipi a little; shade of hesitation. 

‘ What although 'is the return : lf I tsink it possible 
fir an old maid to be happy. Afl'eHionsVbieli have no 
near objects cm which to expend their wealth, need not, 
therefore Jack, in a world like this, their legitimate 
. exercise.’ 0 

‘But if, after rftl, your affection and your sympathy 
should meet with no return ? if'these should he as 
unsought as your love?’ The lip quivered a little, and 
the eyqs wore suffused, hut the mirror answered itself: 
‘They will sprve to beautify your own souk’ 

‘You are growing old,’ the mirror whispers daily to 
the man and woman of the world. <)li, would they hot 
listen to the solemn truths it preaches from the text of 
their gray hairs! But he does not stofi to notice the 
harti> lines of eager worldliness that have" gathered 
round his lips and on.his brow; and she, whose class 
sees her otfly as slid' is, as she arrays herself in Ifl-r 
false graces, forgets that her life is falser stiP. 

‘Ifcn are a villain, and you know' it.’ frowns the 
faithful mirror on its ris~i\-vk. She was a'wise inothqr 
who brought a looking-glass to her child during a tit of 
passion, to let her see its deformity in the workings of 
her face; and let any one comp to the mirrpr after hie 
commission of a deed of mennpess, cruelty, or vice, aud 
1m will assuredly «iind an accuser there. We have 
fancied tluAe was something solemn in standing face to 
face with ourselves; the facts of our life read strangely 
; in tlipt hook ; the reflection seems a second couaeiet.ee. 

. Action always leaves its traces, more or less distinctly, 
more or loss permanently, on the features. Sometimes 
these traces are gradually obliterated in the lapse of 
time by means of a change in the conduct and its 
attendant thoughts ■, lint if no change takes place,*iho 
lines, by imjiereoptiiile touches, become ineradicable. 
What are the hideous faces to he met with among the 
outcasts of society, hut extreme examples t$f this ? 
Men are naturally physiognomists. We remember our 
' own intense predilection in qur childhood for those 
wlfo were possessed of personal beauty, and we be¬ 
lieve Die feeling is, more or less, common to all 
1 olwdren. And though we lufve since then learned 
J^ljfotcriininHtc better, and to know that moral and 
physical beauty are often dissociated, we still believe 
(hat, however separated for a^lraV, a unity subsists 
between them which will manifest itself in the end. 
This, we knor—a life spent in' virtue and benevo- 
‘; lence, never fail s'to make the exterior of the man a 
kshaieir in its beauty; the light within ra'diates outwards, 


and penetrates in SomdVneawro its Vjeil of flesh*3iite 
avarice, harshness, and sensuatlty- ^ever fail, ■ on' the 
other hand, to statnp theij degrading impress'on the' 
face of age. _ 

__ * «p- _*_ 
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- Sweet is prize-money—especially to seamen.—B ybon. 

Accoriuno to an old story, ohee upon a time a sailor 
on board a ship just going iugS action, was observed in 
an attitude of grayer; and in answer to a question, he 
made known unto all whom it might concern, that lie 
was praying that tlu: enemy's halls might be appor¬ 
tioned like prize-money—the lion’s share among the ] 
officers! The joke luiif' excite a curiosity to know 
what are the relative proportions of prize-money I 
assigned to officers and men. U e shall adduce a famous I 
instance by way of answer to the inquiry. In 170!), 
the four British frigates, Naiad, Etludion, Alembic, and 
Triton, captured tlj<; two Spanish frigates, Thetis ami 
Srhi/a-lji iyidu, hound from Vera C.’ruz to Spain with 
specie, £.e. Tlic treasure in the Thetis was worth 
L.:iU,fiOO; and thp other prize contained as much or 
more specie, besides a valut^ile cargo of cochineal, &c. 
The prizes were safely carried to l’lymouth, and the 
treasure was forwarded, with much pomp, to London, 
and deposited in the Bank, of Kurland. Tip; prizc- 
inoi*\v, exclusive of the,value of the hulls and stores 
of the Spanish frigates, was distributed among the 
ofliccit and crews of the Brili&i frigates in the 
following rates — ’ 

Captains, - tnrh I,. J 0,7-1!) Ill 0 

t.ionLemaiits. - - It,(till 7 -'1 

Warfram-dilitaTb, - - * S.-KiJI iil !lf 

VlnishipiiH‘11, Sc. - - 7;U 17 af 

Heamen ami Miirines, - * If 2 4 flj 

When a ship is captured, a prize-crew is immediately 
sent ou hoard to take possession, and navigate it to the 
neaixst available port, where, if it proves a legal cap¬ 
ture, it is condemned by the Vice-Admiralty Court, 
and the vessel aud all it contains then becomes the sole 
property of the officers and crew of the ship or ships 
which effected the capture, flvt Majesty's new order 
in council, dated March 2!', lfiii-1, clearly defines the 
mode in whieh^he distribution of prize-money is now 
to lie effected:— 1 Ships being in .rglit of the prize, 'as 
also of the captor, under circumstances to cause inti¬ 
midation to fhe enemy, and ciicut/ragciJKut to the 
captor, shall fie alone entitled to share as joinl-eaptors.’ | 
Such is one of the clauses, and we quote it for the 
purpose of making a remark on the subject. It is 
perfectly fair so far as it goes, but it is not compre¬ 
hensive enough. We understand that considerable 
dissatisfaction lias already been expressed on this point 
by die seamen serving in the largest ships of the grand 
Baltic fleet. Their grievance is this: A number of 
line-of-battle ships cruise twenty miles, it may be, off 
some port of the enemy; and meanwhile one or two 
small frigates or sloops belonging to the licet boldly 
venture in and pick qo numbel's iff the enemy's mer¬ 
chantmen, which become sole prizes to their captors; 
for ns the lina-of-battle ships are not in sight, they can 
claim uo share of the prizes. On the other hand, the 
frigates and sloops dared not have gone inshore to 
seize their ^rey had not the line-of-battle ships been 
in the offing—a fact which, of course, served to intimi¬ 
date the eneniyy and prevented him from sending forth 
his own ships-of-war to resist the Knglish frigates. It 
'really,is as though the jackal seized prey in the name 
and by tlic authority of his patron the lion, and then 
impudently kept all for himself! In a sea so shaikiw as 
the Baltic, huge ships of twenty and fi ve-and-twenty feet 
draught cannot possibly run inshore to pick up prizes; 
and unless an action takes place on a large scale, the 
jackals will wax fat, whilst the lions famirhl As 
concerns the residue of the order in council, Wfe need 





onlyivBlention-here, thatjtfter providing, in the,usual i« length! He said tlfet till*■ person"acted both os 
manner, for the right oifithe flag —or commanding-officer proctor and jnarslial of the court, and 1 in one 
of any fleet, squadron, &c,— the residue .of the net prize- character charged for attending on himself in the 
money is divisible in ten classes: the first class receiving other I* *, 

each person forty%ve %hares, and so on to the tenth In numerous cases, when apprize’wfls legally con- 
class j namely, youngest boys, who receive only dhe damned, years elapsed *ero any distwbution of the 
share each. Government also pays tead-moneg for proceeds was announced, and in the interval,‘very m%ny 
miring, sink i ng , buminj or destroying ships of war or of the claimants for shares had died, or were scattered 
privateers of the eneml— that is, s# much for cadi of over the globe. We \javo a cuyoualy constructed table 
the imemy’s crew whoVro proved to have been on before us, shewing the distribution'of prizes from 180,'1 
board at the commcncenfent of the engagement. We to 1819. We perceive that the proceeds of eighteen 
have react that the French used to pay, according to prizes taken in ISO.'!, were not distributed to ttie captors 
their prize-law, the sum of .‘1500 francs for each long till the seventh yearUter captug>. How many men 
gun or carronadc on board any of our nicn-of-wnr cap- survived to receive t/ifir sharer in this insftnee ? m At 
tured. We may also hero add, that when an English thi time when tin* Sistribution was advertised, how 
man-of-war on a cruise or a Station in war-time, fits many were at home to receive thofr due? When tie 
out a teudu or small vessel, and sends it ft*rth to cruise Ihwleinal'e returned home in 1811 from the East Indies, 
for the enemy’s merchantmen or privateers, gll the only one man of her original crew remained in her; 
prizes made by this tender are shared equally with the death,.removals, and desertions had dispensed of all tile 
crew of the man-of-war to which she belongs. Mr rest, But the prize-agents had a short and easy method 
.Tames, the naval historian,"lias uotftcd this, and jusHJ' >of providing for bucIi eontiugencife. They jisod to 
observes, that ‘ it i 3 not the sole misfortune under which persuade ignorant seamen to make wills in their^avoiuy 
tiie eomi’uanding-officcr of a tender labours, that, while and in this way HiLouo reaped much ill-gotten gain, 
he incurs all the risk and ull the responsibility, lie only «\Jv Hose says, in one of hk letters to the Admiralty, 
shares prize-money as olfb of the lieutenants of the that ‘one agent for seamen, resident ncar.Chatliam, 


new regulations, ll*‘ common seaman’s share of prize- 
money is inf[cased. If the law contipues as * was 
formerly, Greenwich Hospital receives it percentage on 
all prize-money, and also from unclaimed shares, and 
shares belonging to men who have deserted.* 

When a prize is carried into port, it is put in the 
hands of a i>rh--agriit, whose duty it is to see to Iter 


, marine® bit. r _ 

property, hesidfs all his pay, prize-money, and clot hi, 
although lie bad a brother and two legitimate children 
living.’ T’lii# will was legally Executed; but Mr Hose 
managed to induce the cormorant agent to surreiider 
Ins claim in favour of the orpliai* children of the 
deceased marine. * 

AVc have given the .above details relative to the gfpss 


condemnation by the court, and to ifleet a fair and malversation of prize-agents in the last groat war, 


proper .distribution of prize-money among Ik . 1 captor;, ,,... ... .. - . 

from the Bale of the hull and all it contains. Many 1 plundered on every liayd. Thousands oi poor fellows 
of these prize-agents, during the last war. realised fought desperately, and huzzaed when the enemy’s 
immense fortunes by iniquitonsly abusing their very colours came down, fancying they had won ships which 
responsible trust. Thi> made enormous oveseharges for would yield ‘^ioiii plenty of prize-money, when, in 
their services, and in various other ways scandalously reality, they bad only risked their lives to enrich an 
robbed both officers ail* men of that which they had agent living like a lord pit shore; and the odds were 
won at risk, of life and limb. At length, in’lSlI, tilt to one that poor Jack hiuiselfsriid not^lsye totouch 
Mr George Hose, of Jhe Navy I’ay-ollli?, exposed their a dollar of the thousands he lnul wort by his skill atni 
doings to the. I.ords of the Admiralty, and brought to valour. We presume that a very different system, will 
light alums* incr^lible delinquencies, aa we learn from prevail duribg the present war. • It suijply is not too 
copies of his official letters lying before us. Jo one iftueh to expect that tins government will take, care 
ease—that of a Hussian frigate and store-ship, detained that (japtunsd .vessels are adjudicated with the least 
by the fleet at Spittiead-.-lhe net sunt to lie distributed possible delay, and, if, condemned, their proceeds 
as prize-money was L.78,000, and the agent charged no pronqitly ifislributol iif qp equitable manner, instead j 
less than L.OdlXh (is. fid. for his labour! He was com- of melting away in the Hands of uaserupulons agents, 
pulled to refund L.fiCoO of this, and to pay all costs of Worse management than prevailed fifty ysairs ago,is 
the suit-at-law for its recovery. This was by no means scarcely possible. In 1810. the proceeds of thirty-seven 
an unusual case. Some prize-agents managed to pocket prijes were advertised for distribution, which had been 
mure than one-luilf of the money passing through their withheld from nine to fifteen years, owing tfl the 
hands. Enemy’s vessels captured on foreign stations cupidity of the agents! 

were condemned there by courts appointed for the pur- __ ____ 

pose," and the captors vw.ro fleeced of their prize-money 

by agents and proctors in much file same manner as in s FLIGHTED TBOT 11. 

6 P" ri, f t,u ‘ l " 1 ei "'! t 3™“% 0, ‘ f 10 w " r -- Ar.Tm.rcn every ..ay, and almost eve?y hour, n Flemish 
18(KJ to 1811—about 6000 vpssols wore coitriomnru as . . *. i' , MA i ,. wl 


principally to shew how our Stamen were fotmerly 


doings to the Lords of the Admiralty, and brought to valour. We presume that a very different system, will 
light almns*iner^lihle delinquencies, as we learn from prevail duribg the present war. • It suijgly is not too 
copies of his official letters lying before us. Jo one Audi to expect that the gffyernment will take, care 
ease—that of a Hussian frigate and store-ship, detained that raptured ^vessels are adjudicated with the least 
by the fleet at Spithead-.-Ihe net sum to bo distributed possible delay, and, if, condemned, their proceeds 
as prize-money was L.711,000, And the agent charged no promptly cfistribute.l iif gn equitable manner, instead 
less than L.OdOti. fis. fid. for lus labour! He was com- of melting away in the Hands of uaserupulons agents, 
pulled to refund L.fiCoO of this, and to pay all costs of Worse management than prevailed fifty years ago,is 


, F L 1 (. II T E I) T E O T 11. 
At.thoi-oh every .my, and almost every hour, a Flemish 


.out. iu ion —aooui oui/o vessels were couiieiuneu us , , , , , .„, , . , . _ 

prizes in Great Britain, and at least 8000 were similarly »«'«"//'' 18 scrubbed, scoured, waxed, #nd put m order, 
condemned in colonial jurisdictions. Frizes to the the ‘ 5a #hnhiy is not the less consecrated^ fionfctiiuc 
amount of a million and a half sterling^verc, on the immemorial, to an especial cleansing, which, though 
average, condemned annually. So systematically did nearly useless, is nevertheless aceongiHahed with 
the prize-agents, &«., at some foreign stations, pocket singular punctuality and fidelity. Floods of water 
the greater portion of the net proceeds from condemned* tloluift! the red slabs olfbakfcd card* that compose the 


prizes, that Lord Cochrane declared in the IfAise of 
Commons, when moving for the production of returus 
relative to the Admiralty Court utJMfaita, that it wis 

_n.MU A.. T7--.I! .1. a .. 4-1... 


paving of the apartments j and when the busy house¬ 
wives cease at length to lash the water with their 
brooms, considering that tliey have don* their duly 


hardly worth while for English erasers to seize the brooms, considering that they nave non* 
vessclR of the enemy, and to risli the expenses or their hy the floors, they then fall upon *tho lorn 
condemnation, &c. He shewed the House a Malta utensils. Bath-brick replaces water; wu<l '' J 1 
proctor’s bill, which measured six fathom* and a quarter aid of tt fev( soft rags, every door-handle and copper 
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sance-pan assumes' the .qppeaftmce and the brilliancy 
of tfec irnififr precious metal. t 

- ; It »u in such labours that old Brigitte, who had 



Vsen in the sgrvice of the Schaurmaj* family thirty 


‘ 1 shall refuse all f mposals of the kind.' , * 

‘ But if lie insists upon ob&Tiyilce P 
‘ I shall die!' cried the young girl with the resolution 
desoair. • * 


yoars, occupied herself one Saturday with unrelaxed 
solicitude and perseverance. The object of her espe- 
ciat .care was an enormous shuttle of fine copper, in 
which, so, bright was it with incessant polishing, were 
reflected the smallest details ol* the court in which 


Brigitta, as might have been^exjpeted,. became from 
this time the consoler and confidante of her youthful 
mistress. It was to Brigitta thqt Marie related all 
her inquietudes; it was to Bwgitta she would some¬ 
times say: ‘ My# father has {this evening proposed 
another lover. 1 have refused.*and have had to endure 
his anger and his complaints/ The good servant was 


reflected the smallest details oi the court in which another lover, l nave reiuseiy anu have had to endure 
Brigitta was engaged at her task. What dpes the his anger and his complaints/ The good servant was 
active servant behold ifi her copper mirror, that enn hot merely a passive recipient of Marie’s confidence, 


cause her to start sg violentlyPAd gaze upon it with 
SO blank a’countenance 1 \ ’ 

The reason of hip- dismay was this: aV one of the 
wfndows of the house, to which her back was turned, 
but which w r ns clearly reflected upon the shuttle, she 


she had likewise become the accomplice of her love 
and her resistance. She even partook of the affection of 
the young enthusiast for her absent lover, whom they 
now expected daily, iorrihe four years had at length 
expired. 

But, alas! Terburg did not reappear. Marie was 


observed her. young mistress in the act of leaning at iirsf devoured by anxiety, then resigned herself to 
towards a young man, and allowing him to kiss her despair; for thus lo fail in the sacred promise he 
J&relfrad. Then file indiscreet mirror shewed the" 1*%1 given, her lower musUbo dead. Brigitta endea- 
thouglMless couple exchanging rings, kneeling side by vour °d to combat thy belief, while adopting it as the 
side, and holding their hands toward heaven. 8olu P'oVmbrlUy ; for the idea of treason or forgeti.il- 

. ,, , ...... ..ii • ness on the part ol.J erburg eould not occur to the pure 

. ^ hat wouidpeoplesayV U ever got to he known anU ^ illiaginatiolls 0 * these two simple-hearted 
in the town of Dwalf Ihe daughter of the richest WO niep. I 

citizen of t^p province ot Oveqyssel to love a poor However the fase might really stand, Marie's despair J 
painter without fortune dml without imputation !• Wliat merged by little and little into a spacing of guutle and'S 
was to bcfdbne? ‘Ought not Biggifti herself, like resigned melancholy, which, nevertheless, totally pri*S 
rtlfaithful and devoted servant, uequafct her master eluded the idea of her forming any.othcr engagement'll 
with wlmt she had discovered? But this would H1r ' ^n.issed all suitors for licr hand, us she had 
i . i i .* ■, . „ ' 1 formerly refused the lovers presented by her father, for 

foe to foetmy a secret sue lulu arrived at aeeidentally , n J . # , , ’ 

. \ - the old evntlcmun had died live years after the denar- 

a secret, too, whose revelation would entail tears ( Url! „[■ 'iVjhurg. Free to please herself, she resolved 
and endless desjiuir upon her diur young mistress, to devote to celibacy the life which she had not been 
The old merchant, her father, would doubtless he piti- able to consecrate to the happiness of him whom she i 


lew, and conduct hiiuself with the utmost rigour yet loved, and whom she believed to hi 1 in heaven, with 


towards her. Brigitte’s tears fell upon the brilliant 
skuttle, wbdte they glittered like pearls. The good 
woman wiped them away, )V-?nt.orcd the house, and 
busied herself in preparing the fanfily-supper. 'While 
thus occupied, her mind unceasingly dwelt upon the 
scene of •which she had been the involimlarv witness. 


her father. Like all tender, deceit ed, or isolated souls, 
she found in religion a*niysterioux solace for her woes. 
Her immense fortune was devoted to works of charity, 
in which she had a zealous coadjutor in Brigitta, who 
grew old yitlumt becoming- inline. Together they 
visited the poor, and spread around them happiness 


Ni gift fall came at length, an^ she ascended to Marie’s and ease by large and judieidbs alms. Every one in 
chamber, wkqj-o she found her young mistress wiihull the little town of £iwa) knew and loved the Demoiselle 
a-light, and sobbing violently. ’ Sehaiinnans. • ' * ‘ 

‘ Vjfhat is tho niatter, dear child?’ askdll Brigitta Borly"years thus elapsed. Brigflla was now ninety ; 
com passionately, pressing thff poor girl’s litnd. and the pretty' little fair-haired Fleming, 'ghose grnce- 

‘Oh, my dearest nursef il is a very sad secret, tluft ful features hod formerly been relief!oil in the copper 


I flare not confide even tii your tenderness. Brigitta, 
listen—O no! no! 1 dare nyt.’ Aml*Murie lud*fo;r 
face on the bosom of the old diftneslic. • 


mirror, had become a solan' personage of fifty-eight 
years, whose plump figure harmonised in the happiest 
manner with her benevolent physiognomy. However, 


‘Well, to save you the painftif confessing your secret neither this embonpoint nor the great age of Brigitta 


and your fgult. deSr, 1 will tel! you that accident has 
discovered to me the lose with which you have inspired 


had had the power to deprive the two women of any 
portion of their activity. This was still so unini- 


the young painter. I saw you this morning aUow paired, that towards the autumn of 1G78, they under- 
him ft> take a kiss; then you exchanged rings; lastly, took a journey to Haarlem upon wo know not what 


him take a kiss; then you exchanged rings; lastly, 
you pray ed and wept together.’ 

‘ You know all. Brigitta 1 How is this? Never has 


took a journey to Haarlem upon wo know not what 
business. 

There they alighted at the best hotel in the town. 


a single word of tenderness escaped the lips of (ieranl But, unluckily, all thq, rooms ye re occupied, with the 
Terburg i only for some time he has been esceediiujly exception of one. wlfteh was disputed by a traveller 
absent and melancholy. To-day he said (n me: ‘T who had arrived at the same time with Mademoiselle 
depart to-morrow for Spain, there to make myself a Sehauriiiiuis. *He was a blunt little old mry% and 
name, to become* rich, and then return to Flanders not, at all disposed to cede his rights. Mademoiselle 
for iwwife* At these words, I nearly faiutftl. He Schuurmans, habituated ill her small town to the 
continued; “For alMhis. four years are necessary. If deference aufl the regard secured to her by her large 
you wore tinyoung girl whunt J hue. would you have fortune, and the respect her character inspired, was- 
confidence) in the success of the poor painter? Would much wounded by the rudeness with which the 
you wait four years to breonte his wife?” Then 1 •Granger insisted upon his claim; and Brigitta could 
leaned towards him, Brigitta; he kissed my forehead; not rdfrain from observing aloud, that a lady being in 
we exchanged rings; we prayed and wept together.’ question, it was the duty of a polite man to yield his 
‘ And messire your father, mademoiselle, what will rights, if lie had any, to her mistress, 

he say to alt this?’ * • ‘At our age,' replied the contradictory old fellow, 

‘1 shall hide m? secret until Gerard's return.’ • tlier# is neither sex*nor gallantry. We are two old 

‘But if yoflr hither should decide upon marrying people, that is all; we need the same cares. A had 

you.?' , night would be equally disagreeable to mb .as .to 
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mnifauie. I have a righ£ to tlyp Chamber, and I shall 
keep it.' So the two tired women were compelled, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, to seek refuge in'another 
hotel, where they arrived Shivering with cold, and in 
the worst possible %m#ur. 

‘ Well, indeed 1 ’ exclaimed Brigitta, as she examirftd 
the mattresses of their beds, which ffere hard and 
uncomfortable; 1 what rfbrute that man is ! ’ 

% ‘I never beheld ntmore ugly *and disagreeable 
countenance,’ said her mistress. 

‘Such a singular apjtearance, with his toothless 
mouth, hia bald pate, aud his great gouty feet! ’ 

‘ “ We arc two old people,” said he. Like his impu¬ 
dence ! to compare a woman of fifty odd to an old 
podagre of eighty at the least.’ 

• ‘Yes, he is most disagreeable. 1 am certain lie can 
never have; been supportable, even in liis youth.’ 

‘From the moment 1 entered the hotel, he iyspired 
me with instinctive aversion.' 

The stranger, on his part, expressed himself with 
no more moderation than Ac two fH miles. 1 Upon mfy 
word,’ he said, ‘to bo expecled#for the sake of a fat 
old woman like that, to put myself out of the way, 
aud expose myself to take cold. »It would comport 
well with my ago and appearance to commit such a 
folly!' . m 

I-iis valet-de-eliambre interrupted him in the midst 
of these'uncivil ftilleetioiTs. ‘The ladies that fcflve 
just left,’ hi said, ‘have takeif with their own luggage 
one of you v eases *>v mistake ; and I believe it ^s the 
one containing a picture.’ 

‘My picture!' cried the old man—‘my picture! 
probably my best! The only work of my youth J 
have preserved. Hun, Pierre, run to the neighbouring 
hotel, where these two old women are lodged. Slop: I 
will go myself.’ And witli the vivacity of a young- 
man, ho took his stick, and went hastily to the two 
ladies. Entering without any jymounccmenl, he found 
them in tears. 

Like worthy daughters of Eve, they had opened the 
case. The picture therein contained represented the 
farewell Unit had taken place forty years* previously 
between Gerard and Mafic. Mademoiselle Kehaurmims 
and her ancient lover regarded e.ieli other for a long 
time in silence, without being able to discern in (lie 
withered visages of either any trace or the features so 
lovingly preserved in their remembrances, and still 
doubting wUt-lhcmthey really stood betore each other. 
Then they approached, and joined hands. ‘ Marie !' 
exclaimed Terburg, falling on bis knees before her, 

‘ can you ever forgive me V ’ 

1 Alas! what mutter,’ exclaimed she with a calm joy 
—‘ what matter at our age the past follies anil errors 
of youth ? I find only a friend, a brother. Thank 
God for it! ’ 

‘ A husband, Marie I Why not realise now, old as 
we are, the dreams of other times ? ’ 

1 0 no—no I ’ murmured the comely old lady, a 
slight flush suffusing her still smooth cheek. ‘There 
is no marrying nor giving in carriage for us. The 
feelings of tile past cannot be revived. What have you 
or T to do with love ?’ • 

The old painter would have sued, as if he had still 
been the handsome youth of oilier days; but Made¬ 
moiselle Sehaurmans was firm. Brigitta supported 
her mistress in her resolution. So M. Terburg was 
fain to put lip with friendship instead of love. lie 
.followed liis ancient mistress- to Swal, aud there took 
a bouse in the same Btreet with hers. The Meryls am? 
each other daily, enjoying tho tranquil happiness suited 
to their ago and increasing infirmities. They died 
within a year of one another, and were buried side by 
side in the old church-yard. , , 

Brigitta, their heir, caused a magnificent monument 
to be erected to their memory, and shortly afterwards 
took Her'place at their feet; but not without making a 

provision for the nutndPous psasioners*of her beloved 
mistress'. The poor aud infirm of the town of Swal ’ 
had reason to'bless the foresight w hi all continued to 
solace their stations fot more than a century. 

- ■ .-.-.t\ . . 
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BORROWING AND LENDING ^N OLD 
TIMES. 

It may be worth while—when tile actualities of the 
credit-system are so intimately connected with, our 
polity, public and private, wln*i the existence of every !' 
nation and every iuififidual is (^instantly under the | 
influence of what is owing on ijjio side or olhfer—t^take 
a Short survey of Hjemnrch of borrow mg and lending. , 

It must have been an awful momeift when the earliest 
debtor pledged himself to the earliest creditor: a Greek 1 
poet would have sent the streams back to their sources, 
bowt'4 the forests, and brought dames Irem the moun¬ 
tains at the tremendous juncture, 
i Tile old Unmans, when they Tonnd their Debts 
peculiarly oppressive, usually took the matter into* 
tlieir own hands—they retired to the Moils Saeer, or 
•raised a tumult, which eopunouly ended in a special 
insolvent debtor’s act, intended «nly for the moment, 
like our wise measuqje of the last century. • It is intel¬ 
ligible that in tlgise days, when suelt matters were 
unloaded by a small revolution, debtors should get 
relief by fils jhnl* starts; hut in'our All's, when a 
peaceable parliamentary act did the business, w% 
insolvents should be released in the year of grace ITUS 
or 1788, rallfcr than any other •‘ear, is a question only 
to he answered by the wisdom of our ancestors. 

Sometimes the thing took a different turn. A cen¬ 
turion once was battled off for debt, when Manlius, tho 
conqueror of the tends, rushed into the crowd, exclaim¬ 
ing, that lie hail not saved the Capitol with Ijis own 
right hand, in order that a fellow-soldier should be 
chained and marched qff, ,is if the Gauls bad been the 
conquerors. What could these have done more ? was 
the idea of the honourable and gallant general. 

In those diy-s, imprisonment for debt*—although it 
bad a good many harsh conditions—was at jeast 
founded upon a sensible principle. The debtor was, at 
■jfy rate, not shut up in a commoh jail, where he could" 
be of no ipse 1.o himself or to any one else. He was 
taken off to his creditors {joiisc, aud-there made to work 
out the delfl by manual labour; There is something 
comprehensible in this. Kepates were ever the grqgl ; 
jobjjeus, and the senators were the general creditors; » 
licbiee. a senator's house was known as the private 
prison. The creditor’s "abuse of his privilege brought 
about aii abolition of imprisonnioti; for debt-—tilings 
ran before our era in the sanid rut in which they have 
run since—and tlien, as now, l8e abolition was merely 
nominal; it contained provisions and exceptions, which 
enabled creditors to imprison very nearly as before. 

Tile money-lenders at Rome had no Tunis in winch 
they could advertise 1 advances to noblemen and gentle¬ 
men on personal securitybut they cuuld stand In the 
Eufuui, and oiler their coin to the passers-by—a more j 
templing lure to ruin to the hceclfeas even than on [ 
advertisement. What spendthrift could resist the sight : 
of the yellow- metal, or hear the ehiifk unmoved^ No j 
creaking stairs to mount—no grim clerk to fact?—the j j 
money amiably and invitingly brought under your very j | 
nose. They had a thriving business, stiiosu Roman 1 1 
money-lenders : the legal interest was one pur cent, per ! . 
month ; but all the law! in the work} could not restrain » 
it within this limit. j 

The business of debtor and creditor became, in conse¬ 
quence, a matter of' state; the debtors formed one 
section, flie creditors Another; and p, judge, supposed 
to be favourable to - one party, sometimes pan* t,lu 
penalty of his life. Every now and-then the circum¬ 
stances of the state were overhauled—the world was 

• • -.— - .. ' 1 ■ . T _ 
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frightened "by 8ie amount 6f jHtate debt—new regu- consequence,' lie ran* into debt,, trusting to the ne- 
' lawns were established— the _ immedifte difficulties J cesaity of the ease for- getting him out—a worthy 


worthy, 


■ Utmost'the entire debt^of those times were due to the lias been said that no society cxTi be Called* really 
money-lenders t credit scarcer exited amongst the fltffirishing in Great Britain, till it is a hundred thou- 
irajfesmen.* Why should it? A man who could not sand pounds iff debt. The complexity of the modern 
get credit from a lender, whose profession was credit, system began early. Complexity is a Gothic principle, 

, hud no business to ask credit from a baker, whose pro- to be found in its Constitution,Its baildings, its trade., 
fession was baking. The latter was not up either to and it thus commenced the cAdit-system, whieliesoon 
the present or the future steps of the Joan-system; nnd learned to grow by its own. fdfcc. 
lie very wisely left tlieift to those that were. As for During the tniddle ages, the credit-system was 


, concomitant debts sfnd liabilities. privilege of receiving flftsh, bread, and fish from the 

The usurer, notwithstanding ids greatness in Rome, inhabitants <n credit for three months: if ho failed to 
was singularly obnoxious to the laws. ‘ The thief is pay, they were not bound to furnish him any further, 
to restore double—the usurer fourfold—of the, value The Count of Moutfort uBed to compel the people of 
taken,’ was one of their maxims. Cato put a usurer in Dieppe, by feudal ordinance, to give him fifteen days’ 
the same category'-wjth the assassin, and would visit loH.lit during the tfflne he. /Aided amongst them. To 
••him wfllh the same punishment. This unfortunate be sure, the sum oti endit was limited to fifteen livres, 
member of society fell, besides, 'under the Iran of the which would not make a terrible show before an 
poets, comic and didactic, who both found the usurer' insolvency commissioner. One wonders whether the 
of wondcrftil utility ia pointing their mends and adorn- inhabitants were as anxious *for bis lordship's custom 
ing their titles. This did not present hint from being as a modern tradesman, or whether they served him 
it personage of wmmense influence, end able in other with sour bread and stale eggs, to induce him to 
ways to console him self Tor the sibilations of thr’popu- tram,for his favours elsewhere. The king'himself 
lace, than.%jPcounfing hi- coin at hortlb. In fact, lie bad the right of credit In many localities, and what 
Had all the great world to keep him iih countenance, was odd enough, many of his nohtes had the game 
The proconsul proceeded to his province—levied exor- right lii the snjne localities for a longer period. lie 
bitant tuxes which the Inhabitants could not pay—and 'was often forced to give security, as were the nobles: 
gave them time, at eighty per cent. iXhe proconsul’s In some places, when the lord visited a town, he had 
'son remained ak home—outran his allowance—and unlimited right of credit till lie left if. At Poiz, in 
borrowed of the usurer at filly pi? cent. The hitler Picardy, the lord had the right of credit from each 
trapsaetion might be the most convenient for the individual once in his life, but not ol'tcuer, and then 
Satirist: but for the moralist, it is infinitely the has only to the value of twopence-halfpcnny. Wlieu the 
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questionable of the two’. 
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dealers concealed their goods, they were liable to a fine. 

rpu.. ... ..r -:...j» n . «? xi_ 


After all, debt was the exception in the ancient The continues of the French provinces are full of these 
world it became the rule, in the modern. Spendthrifts regulations. The archbishop of V ienne was expressly 
and oppressed provincials borrowcd'in the ouo; all the precluded from all right to demand credit. It might 
world borrowed in the other. FVe know not the extent he curious rto trace the origin of this llnw in arelii- 
of credit amongst the Goths and Vandals in their episcopal trustworthiness. t * 

primeval forests; but no sooner had they emerged_ _ 

from them, than we find kings and nobles, priests ai u ! ■ . 

clergy, merchants nnd artisans, incontinently working . V () U It Y V. A, It 8. 

up credit of all kinds. It topk a thousand years after Al . tlic It ,ulsummer, when the hay was down, 

the (lawn ol tke olu civilisation to product tile usurer Raid I, mournful: ‘Though my life isin its prime, 

aiyl he was then a rarity - . . It look a very lew centuries Bare lie my meadows, all shorn before their time; 

after the dawn of the new to produce bankegp jaml Through my scorched woorjlands the leaves are 

pawnbrokers, Jews and Lombards, and Jjie.se wd»v turning brown, 

anything but rarities. u It is the hot midsummer, when the hay is down.’ 

The grandest in^aner of a growing debt upon record 

is that, J of 4hc king of 1.con, mentioned by Mariana. At the midsummer, when the liay was down, 

Ferdinand Gonzalves liffil sold this prince a falcon upon Stood she by the brooklet, young and very fair, 

crC'tit. The interest was high, and it cnmpimm'cd With the firet white bhidweed (tested hr her hair— 

itsylfln the course of a few years into a sum so enor- Hair that drooped like birch-boughs—all hi her 

finat>u«, that the king was forced to make over to Gon- . simple gown; .... 

aspires his rights on the kingdom of Castile, to be quit And it was noli midsummer, and the liay was down. 

•Jpthp liability. .At the midsummer, when the hay was down, 

But It is no wonder a 1 the debts of the middle ages Cropt sll( . ., wil ) in{r Bride, close into my breast; 

.were on a gra^it hciUc. JS either king nui Hiilijeut Low-piled, the thimdcr-elotuVi had sunk into the west; 

Anew his income, llir subject was to-day master of Bed-eyed, the sun out glared, like knight from 

■an estate, was driven out of it the next by an invading leaguercd town, 

jrmnarelt; recovered it again by deed of gilt; then That eve, iy high midsummer, when the liay was down, 

pawned it to go crusading to the Fast; regained it by ‘ 

. a wealthy nuwriage; lost ‘it by a divorce; obtained it It is midsummer, all the. hay is down; 

. ■ ‘ Close to licr bosom press .1 dying eyes, . , * 

Praying: ‘ God shield her till we meet in Tara disc 

ffiless her, in Love’s name, who was my joy and 
crown; 

And I go at midsiynmcr, when the hay is down. 


. again upon pelitiou—and lost it finally because he Close to her bosom press.1 dying eyes, 

1 trod on the toe atone of the king's favourites when * Praying: ‘ God shield her till we meet in Paradise;’ 
out df humour. For the monarch—whether the sum Wless her, in Love’s name, who was my joy a 

wanted was for some 'private caprice, or the urgent crown; 

necessities qf t:i£ fiatimi; to buy ar new suit of tapestry, And I go at nndsiynmer, when the hay is down. 

,or undWtaKoi.fifip,.most necessary war; to pay for a - •— -= r.-vr- . . . — .... - 









THE EVILS OF LIFE. . 

Most persons regard tlie evils of life as a fixed quantity. 
To resist or lessen them «ccuis hopeless. They fij| to, 
the virtue of resignation as fiex^to a cure. Let us not 
undervalue or sneer at resignation; often, indeed, not to 
he very easily distinguished from •fatalism, but more 
frequently a beautiful anti amiable—in a word, a reli¬ 
gious sentiment. Let us, however, oombat the idea, 
that evils are either fixed,in amount or necessary^ In 
reality, In the progress of society and of individual 
enlightenment, lli^y are continually, narrowed within 
less and leA^spaee. Vigilance, knowledge, prfdenee, 
are so many enemies constantly busied in cutting 
them off, or preventing their existence. 

Let us take into consideration one evil of a very 
painful kind. AVe see a worthy couple doing their best 
to rear a young family to maturity. They rejoice in 
the smiles of children, and their house is full of young 
life and its hopes. Hut one aftfrr another of the young 
people, as they roach a certain age. manifest a tendency 
to decline. It is found that a phthisical disease, with 
which the mother is partially affected, n«d which is 
known to have made great ravages in her family, is 
now beginning to shew itself in the constitutions of 
these once hopeful children. The eWest-hom sinks, 
and has his share o^bewailment. Another, if possible 
more loved^gnd yore grieved over, follows. In short, 
one after another, this family fades away, leaving the 
parents at last utterly desolate. Nothing can be more 
affecting than this—nothing ean make a greater de¬ 
mand upon the sympathy of friendly neighbours. We 
feel bound to offer every suggestion of religious conso¬ 
lation to the hapless pair. It seems cruel to hint, in 
the faintest manner, that they have in any degree been 
the cause of drawing such a heart-break upon them¬ 
selves ; and yet, when we take an extended view of the 
case, we ean he at no loss to see that, with judicious 
forethoujdit, the calamity migh^huve been prevented. 
Thero hereditary predisposition to disease in the 
niother’s\\mily, it was wrong for her to^iut herself in 
a condition to extend the evil into another generation 
—wrong both with regard to her own future linppincss 
and that of the person proposing to be hctfriusbaud. A 
kind of duty not yet mneli reflected upon is here brought 
before our attention. Borne will scout the possibility 
of such foresight giving a guidance to condui^; bulf 
they are undoubtedly in a mistake. There are many 
men and women known to us who act upon this maxim 
of a high morality, and who are, accordingly, safe from 
such wringings of the heart as weTiave described.*Some 
will feej little disposed to sympathise with n sense 
.of duty so extremely refined, and which resists such 


universal natural impulses. Willi that style of feeling 
we cannot contend. We must rest content with the 
conviction, that whatever a sense of right and wrong 
towards others bills to be done or 16ft undone, eught to 
be done or left undone accordingly, even though Hr 
affects a question* of marriage; and happy are they 
•« ho in such cases can giveiobedience. 

An immense number of othefi calamities? connected 
with disease, arcs**filf clearly seen to be preventable j 
olFthat is requirdfl for this puftposeflieing an observance 
of the conditions find rules p( health. Pestilence and 
fever are tlieafselves hut expressions of erroneous c Au¬ 
ditions of life. JxH these conditions be reformed in 
accordance frith the laws ordained by Providence for 
human weal, nrW the diseases vanish. The astounding 
fact, that half the children horn in Inost communities 
rlie under five years of age, in like manner only exposes 
extensive systems of mistreatment of children, jmtf the 
too general subjection of tho yofrng to influenedi which 
work injuriously. If those systems of Riistreatraent, 
and those noxious influences, were replaced by others 
of n healthy kind, flic groans and cries of mothers would 
he immcnselygibated. Beholding, sympathetically, the 
calamity Vhen it comes, we feel that it were a kihd of 
cjuclty to a bereaved pnfent to- jjoint out Jiow the lost 
(me might have been preserved, or even to intimate the 
general faft, that such calamities urg a preventable. But 
wo also feel*on the othcr*haud, that this tenderness to 
fhose who are afflicted, oughfjnot to be carried so farjis 
to ^Cgp knowledge from those who may he so. Thero 
is% duty 4) the living well as to the dead. 

There is a great and >^1!-known range of evils which 
may be comprehensively grouped uftder tli£ one bitter 
word—Poverty. They have alsvays been, and, we may 
weJJ believe, they will ever in some measure be. But 
the evils of poverty nTe no more, in any case, ncclssary 
or unavoidable than those of disease. Look at the grim 
evil in any of its shapes, thoroughly scan it outside 
and in, and you will always find that it depends on 
circumstances more or less accidental and liable to he 
altered. Mr Mnyhowmud Mr Godwin have described 
the hosts of tho London poor in the most striking 
manned; scores of thousands of people, flot Aguiar 
artisans or labourers (f/i«y are comparatively an aristo¬ 
cracy), hut persons engaged in mean street-truffle and | 
supplying trifling articles to those who may need them ; 
bivouacking, rather tmui lodging, (in wretched hiilf- 
furnished or unfurnished houses, half starving upgt-d 
miserably small gafis, and often wholly without nitiler’s 
of livelihood. It is thoscxtrcmest and dislrrsa mg 
picture of poverty we could see, porfiaps, niiywhci ^ 
earth—far lieyond anytlgng that ever was presen ^ 
in our northern land, once considered so eggar 















j 'ttajfctojE Whoilyinto tVidsh&de\ny kind of ornery-that ^ 
:*wr «?eurs among the North American Ilians. Oneis 
opt to'suppose Ihis poverty and mlseryto be past hope. 


"all, we do rot say that it .could bo eft fly remedied; 
it' ifellber can we admit tbad it is necessary or un- 


avqjdoble. 'When a philanthropic Visitor goes into 
entile wipiemshed den, and finds a family living in 
wretchedness, it doeg not seem encr to occur to him to 
tsk how it liappens that tliediusband and father can do 
•o lit tie good in the world. He has a brain and* hands 
—wonderful things wh£n riglitty directed and used. 
.Why does .this poor* man not^-rn them to account? 
Jtfoste probably, he is ar utterly ignorant man, who 
does not know'howto use his brainrand Rands to ally 
gdbd account; wlto thinks, if )ie goes out every day 
with a few bunches of radishes, and tries to sell them, 
he is doing his duty—trying to turn an honest penny, 
as he calls it*-while lie is only trifling away hi*’ time 
and .misusing ids gntural powers. Perhaps his error 
consists*in refusing to move to a place where his exer¬ 
tions, being culled for by his fellow-creatures, would be 
ibro to turn to his own profit, insfeiul of being here 
misspent in a scene whem they arc superfluous, or' 
come into Collision wtth th.e exertions of others better 
qualified than lie. Such a mat. -.'{ypnot but be poor, 
and poor he wifi bq,whi|c he continues to make snub a 
wretched Us^ of tl\g wmidroue faculties for goo"i with 
Which ho dias' been endowed. Hut let this man he 
instructed, so as to see that it' is possible to lie very 
busy will) nothing, or )jo be trying to do somethin<j in a 
wrong place, and lie may have a ehanoe of succeeding 
somewhat better in the world. Our- poor man rnay 
be not devoid of abilities and knowledge, hut wanting 
in industrious habits and oil right 'discipline of mind; 
which comes to nearly the same results ns ignorance. 
He will, of course, ha\p been continually losing situa¬ 
tions and tif'iihg in business adventures, till he at 
length lias’lost all hope, and begun to let tilings go 
as they « ill. Now, this man might uIbo have boon 
saved from poverty, if from the first he hud been 
subjected to 'proper training, and liiat^ to sue that 
acthong could affect his fate hut his conduct. 

Lord Ashburton, in a late seumrkablc speech, asked, 
W,by is it thill one family can live in abundance whe 1 c 
another starves ? Why, in similar dwellings, are the 
children of one parent hoaltlq-—of the other, puny and 
ailing ? It i/ net, he answers, luck or'chance that 
decides these diflcrences > it is the patient observation 
of nature, wliich lias suggested to sonvi gifted .nptuls 
rules for their guidance which, have escaped the lioui- 
lessness of others. His lordship instanced a village- 
dame who had lately been heard observing: ‘1 should 
like to knefiv why they flave gone and raised the price 
of bread ? * ‘ Is it right,’ asks Lord Ashburton, 1 that 
tile jrair should be left under the impression that they 
owe the priee of their bread to the baker or the govern¬ 
ment, the priee of their labour to the free-will of their 
employer ? ’ Beyond question, a vast proportion of the 
Ills that afliict humble people is traceable to simple 
ignorance—and ignorance, we know, can be exchartged 
for knowledge and reflection. . 

; I An immense class of evils are those which depend on 
I trout^s ilk worldly uffiurs. Men will spend rnpro than 
they ought to do. 0 They will take no iieeil for to¬ 
morrow. And they gutter the ^ell-known consequences. 
The proper Vourse for avoiding such evils is plain 
i before us all—plain to triteness—no one can have the 
H. excuse of saying that he hud 'no reason to foresee the 
. '.danger of a misrelntion between his desires and his 
wjuftl* 8, ^ any one, then, does^, transgress in this 
heeshouki bo prepare^ to think the penalty 
r nii v ^ > OtwfWisd, be can only be regarded'as a fool. 

I ’ otie pniflip iuiwever, winch we are here called upon 
'7 consider, j* the'fact, that this class of the evils of life 
p roveatahto. 'let the ' reckless study and follow tite 

■f'.SW 1 ’__ 


example of the wia% ao% byuqivarsjdgckpowledgmJnt , 1 
they are safe. - . . ■ f ‘‘ s';" * 

Not merely among the poor f qd so-called uneducated 
is there mucii evil ineurdid through ignorance. It 
could easily be shewn, that ,tlie|cls£e« whj$h consider 
tlifimselves as educated, have die whole texture of their 
life spotted with troubles and distresses in consequence 
of precisely this—that they Wive no distinct idea of 
what this world k, and their situation in it. Sait}? 
know that there is a physpal mechanism oL trie 
universe, which goes on utmer fixed laws of divine 
appointment, but are not aware that there is a moral 
mechanism likewise, of precisely similar character, so 
that every movement of their nature, every socinl pro¬ 
cess aigl transaction, has its own definite and inevitable 
consequence, for the good or evil of all concerned. Men, 
in general, ■wander through life as they would ramble 
through a forest in an unexplored country, taking their 
chance of what they may fall upon, or what may befall 
them. Were tiicy well informed on the subject, they 
vfffijld know that U every'ktop they take they form 
relations to circumstances; all of which relations are 
capable of being precisely ascertained, and which, 
according as we understand and act by them, may serve 
to make our course happy or- otherwise. When this 
general trutli shjill be known to the hulk of society, 
men will liave clearer conceptions of wiiat is required 
of P.em, in duty to themselves and 1 their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. They will fuel, for the first time, the true force 
of the maxim, that as they brew, they /oust drink, 
no penalties being ever remitted in ’{Jib Bystem of 
Providence. 


CHANGE VOU GOLD. 

IX TWO l’ARTB.—I'AUT J. 

No man kuoweth me,^whence I come, or who I am. 
My brother met me yesternoon, and brushed my 
shoulder; 1 looked into his eyes, and he into mine, and 
we walked on our diverse ways like strungers; my 
mother mcciriis her dear sou yet, that died twelve 
years agonc, and yet lie lives, and has been in her 
company, and shaken friendly bauds a itli her not six 
months hack. My wife—who, since I married her, lias 
become .the widow of another mpn—1 saw this very 
morning, beautiful, still beautiful; and with a word I 
could have crushed her heart and turner 1 her brown 
iiair gray. To myself, I seem to have two separate 
beings: my first existence still is in my every thought, 
and usurps heart and braiii; my second self—my pre¬ 
sent—dwells in my frame alone, rules my mere outward 
action, and is loathsome and contemptible to my whole 
soul. I write this life for more then common eyes, for 
an end, too, I yet half dread to contemplate, bo tearful, 
nay, so fatal, nmy be its consequences. But to the 
general reader, shocked at my strange narration, and 
disbelieving in its awful truth. I would say: ‘Beware, 
lest you, too, sutler through a like unrest; beware, lest 
some foul fiend be tugging at. your heart-strings, and 
leading you, satiate, from the broad highways of duly 
and honour, t« that isolated place which I have reached 
at last, where lover and Mend have forsaken me', and 
kinsmen stand afar off’ 

1 was born in the far north: in Shardale, fairest 
valley in Westmoreland, guarded by the mountain 
genii, and quite secluded from the hum of men, my 
father built his home. His whole life long had been 
employed in commerce, and that ao busily, he hardly 
had a'thought apart from it: a prudent man, and well 
to do, such as had worship and honour in his native 
town of Liverpool, yven to the statue-length: an effigy, in , 
stone e of my deceased parent is indeed painfully obvious . 
in one of its public edifices. Ilis neighbours thought 
him mad, who, at the green age of sixty-five^reimived 
himself so suddenly to shardale, knd dug and stretched 













himself for £verj*th*Wiving^omb. It ipay have been 
that the same wild wblon and impulse which has cursed. 
my every stbpj and ruiXe^ me at last,’was latent in my 
lather.taty and came to light at that one single epoch. 

His affairs weft w#und up in aboftt a week; every 




of which he was tfle figad, disposed of; his connection 
with nil ids former associates entirely cut off; and 
\ever, to myknowledgV did he receive, or at least reply 
to, #single business communication of any sort or kind 
for the remaining five y<?ars of his life. lie came from 
Iris city-home a stern, almost morose old man; whom 
his family Itad never seen from breakfast-time to dinner 
ajl his days, whose talk had bfcn of stock, and whose 
thought had been of stock (fora youth to hoary age; 
and from the hour of his arrival in the valley, ho never 
missed a meal with us, until his last safl illness; nor 
ever read a column of ‘ Money-Market ’ and 1 City 
Intelligence ’ again. He took myBelf (his eldest son 
Jtimes), and Charles, m* brother,—youflis of twelve 
and dieven years of age—» mountain-walk soon arte/ 
sunrise .throughout the summef*, with a more sprightly 
step than ever left the Stock Exchange: his conversation t 
was as that of a boy to a boys, and that not gradually 
^tnil induced, as might have been expected by a novel 
life, fresh air, and genial exercise—but at once; and so 
it remained for qyer. • 

His heart expanded benefit the influence of those 
glorious scent*, as though it were a child’s, and never 
liad been (tried Slid withered in the heat of hustling 
life, or blmfted'by the hardness of its fellows, oi* 
chipped awny by contact wiui hard and bitter men’s. 

I look back on those mornings 'now with the regret, 
almost despair, of a fallen angel. The one. delight that, 
yet is loft me is to revisit those bright, scenes again, to 
tread once more the summits of those bills, and see 
God make himself ‘ the awful rose of dawn’—in solitude 
—a melancholy pleasure, thattlruvrs tears 

Vo glad the withered thought, and clear the rlouded brain. 

Only on the tarn upon the mrunlain-top I dare not 
gii/.o—only where the old man and his two happy sons 
stood mirrored in the*flood, 1 dare not stand. What 
hideous metamorphosis! what dreadful change should 
I not see hath-fallen upon one of them I—worse than 
the mouldering bofles and eyeless sockets that have 
long ere thk replaced the stalwart form and the still 
radiant look of mm I once called father. 

My love for nature, though more or-less at different 
times, is still the one steady desire of my soul; often 
rising to passion, it never has sunk to indifference; and 
of any thing or creature under heaven, I scarcely dare 
to say tlmt much. My fickleness in other things, my 
fatal changefulness of heart exhibited itself first to¬ 
wards my darling sister. She had been away from ail 
of us, for her health’s sake, in Madeira, until wo left 
Liverpool, but at Shardaie we thought it safe that 
she should come home amongst us; and she. did come 
—to her grave. So beautiful, so glorious a faring my 
fancy never drowan dreams; tTfkt voice I do not think 
could be cvenjMHvwise than gentle, that placid brow 
ever tortiufflHjKirfrown: we all loveS her from her 
first fairu^^D >r she was too delicate and fragile.to 
bo called^H||ii—but I may truly say my love was 
doting. jH^^Klcs and miles of mountaimby her pony’s 
side hav^^^Pkcd on untiringly and gladly, leaving her 
an inst^^^R some lofty peak, to see if there were 
view eijMPT to tempt her thither, but else keeping 
closely Wlier side as lover, loud with the poems she 
loved beat—war-songs, the stormful roll of hattle, were 
the favourite strains of that weak, loving girl—learned 
<!ppg and late to please her, foil of*the legends of each 
Teptik and tarn her, oar dolighutl in, and read/ to lay 
down limb and life at any time to Serve her. 

. .Ouf fSUen lived here but sixteen months before the 
death-dower- blushed upon her cheek; she died, I say, 


Julies* than two years of ourlfrst pieeting, and I was nbfc 
beside her duth-bed, though I was hi the bouse, nor 
eared to hear Iter dying) words, altb. ujh the last prayer 
she uttered w*» for me. Never was abet artless manner 
less kind to me than^of oldnever.were thofB lips 
pressed unto roisioless tenderly; but ice ftirmeiffound 
my spirit from within, and numbed the grasp ofmj*cold 
hand, and froze the tears that never readied my eyes.- 
I trust and hope thsCB I was mad pi do most truly pray 
that it has been madness that through oil my* life juts 
blighfed friendship in its perfect bloom—that has made, 
me eager and deligttod with the first appearance Of 
affection—the mere pleased look of chance acquaintances 
-g-but that ljps taken from mWat diffferept periodpof my 
life as ardent intilhates as a man could have—thatas 
left me, at this present, a very very few whom I have 
known a month ago, and shall bare lost before the next; 
and .that—I hope, at no distant time—will cause my 
dying eyes to lack a hand to close them* 

How I strove to overcome my hideous carelessness! 
what honeyed words did not I force my stubborn tongqg 
to utter—what nyscrable and useless disguise Sid I not 
wear, in order to deceive the ear and eye of love! 

1 heave me, my dearest JumesJ said my jwor sister, 
‘leave me to the remembrance of what you Werej.it 
will sweeten thiVWBF few weeks I lu^ve to live, which 
ydur presence edh but, alas Mtnbftter; and when I see 
you again, m|y it be in that blessed *b«de, wherein 
indifference yan fieve/ cnt?r, and pure eternal b)pe 
bath no satiety.’ 

She took jail blame upon herself and the caprice of 
her disease, affected to be pleased to be away from me, 
and uneasy at my approach. My djar mfither and the 
rest never knew the sad truth, but implored of me with 
tears to be of good heart, and to bear patiently with this 
strange treatment. I do not doubt at all that Ellen's 
death was hastened by my •fiendish and fohuman ‘ 
conduct. When 1 leant over her gra\% jn Sliardale 
church-yard, night after night, as I have done, it was 
not love that led m,v reatlcss feet—although I cherished 
every thought of her, as the nun clasps her crucifix to 
her heart, at# soon as they l>eeanie but' memories —but 
rather tl*e morbid feeling that brings the murd^er to 
)•’visit the scene of his crime; ftqd the wfoda about the 
Jfew-tree seemed to murmur at my presence, and the 
stream tHht circles round the huly. spot to grow angry 
as my shudow fell athwart it; ajid the very grass upon 
(that hillock to make haste to rise, to efface the impress 
of my penitent knees. ' * 

year# from this, my father’s bones were laid in 
the samo^riucc; and tfuly it was strange how anxious 
he had been upon tbit point—that his final restirtg- 
plne,e should not he within hcariflg of ^le hurrying 
street, to add another unit So that sum of httfMtn 
corruption that ut noonday festers in our towns. 
He left but little money—far less than had been 
expected—an income of L.500 to my mother, and 
L.200 a year apiece to each of his sons. She, with 
the utmost liberality, gave us an allowance of LjOO 
per annum besides, during our stay at the university 
—Rvhither, to Trinity College, Cambridge, we went the 
next October. 

I always used to fancy Charles* was her pet-boy, 
although she loved me very dearly, and prtvcd*!t in a 
thousand ways; and that supposition of itself was quite 
sufficient to prevent the excess of affection on my (urn 
part which was always sure to end in cold indifference. 
My brother and myseff were friendly, and never, to my J 
roeollection, hod a single quarrel ;*but our tastes werqyj 
quite dissimilar, find our lives at college dive 
so greatly, that wq never passed a day in eit 
company. He'attached himself to a sftsdy rea 
set; ate jam at breakfast; walked* on the Trumpi 
ton Road; dined in t hall withopt pudding j 
chapels regularly; was made a scholar in Iris ff< 
yeqf; became king, of a coterie, and puffed up 















Iflfltijw! aeqjifl’ement ;\md fiaa)ly,eaUght a yery 
itf«iJjbiW^.»omwlitcU jiULag^tHtfan vm not 


• m ‘ , .SlmeooL.to the * ITightigg-men; ’ vm treasurer 

; a committee-man ftm ‘the Brag;’ 
0 ' “tvtftlfaii-m ‘ the Union;’ a member of ‘ the Apostles;’ 

; ; 'f^8flt^e s 4‘through my ‘little go;’-crammed for the onli- 
degree ; and left college the fnost popular man of 
I was principally indebted for nil this to my 
^ I it Intense desire to please^und high pressure of .-tuimal 
,^Iffits j -but I had great .vtvadly, end a warm and 
twinning address. Iff whatsoever.'mciety I was thrown, 
•- . | '.it bcctme one o( them at Cnee, because I ciuild not help 
i. Jt,jtnd dot by any effort or compulsion. I had a better 
; 1 Chance of being considered a wit than most men, inns- 

; ' flinch hs I restricted myself to no sulijeet whatever. 

- M my mouth,blasphemy lost its sinfulness; coursepess, 
•' ■ . its vulgarity; and the sneer from my ever-smiling lips, 

, itg‘bitterness'; above all, I never said an ill-natured 
.tiling of any man, and always spoke affectionately of 
' ' my acquaintances behind their l>;u'.k% It was through 
these qualities that 1 became ‘ a great brick,’ and‘the 
; best-hearted tbllow bn>at1iii%.’ 

I never eut a man at all, so never made an active 

* Jbc, but ‘ dropped’ my nearest aiffP - .. y dearest friends 

.in periods varying month lo a year. ,1 Kid 

therefore thr%p sets of men, in my tlfrce university 
kfirSj Who'had been in their seasons fhy intimates ; who 
hud confided to me their ‘young men’s secrets,’their 
likes and dislikes, even <‘heir religion, or the want of it. 

Theit intercourse with me ran in this fashion; First, 

; 1 t was much’ enchanted with them ; second, devotedly 
fond of them'; third, on the most friendly terms with 
them; fourth, rather indifferent about them; fifth, 
» exceedingly bored by them ; sixth, vexed to death by 
their approach—but ak.aya civil to them, and always 
’ smiling. Ieutld no more lielp the change of feeling 
■ _ than account for it, but 1 was sensible of its injustice, 
. . lUid didwbat in me lay to make amends for it; with 

what success, let him who lias attempted to affect 
affection, at aby time, declare. 

Effen at college, however—the very place for such a 
man os I to, gather friends—this fickleness bad nearly 
ruined me. Clement, a fellow-commoner, friend of m'y 
early days, was am angst my oldest acquaintances; an 
honest, hearty voulli—rare qualities amongst the grade 
to whieh he belonged—wlum 1 both dearly liked ami 
( rdipected. I felt the demon rising within me, hut 
’ resisted him so stoutly, that ho lmd to dill the fifin' of 
jealousy to aid his evil work. • I was much too confi¬ 
dent In my own powers to dnr.d this last in general, 

| but whene^pr I hale felt, a sting of his, ever so slightly, 

| both jealousy and love,have taken flight together. I 

U lt could not bear a rival, even where rivalsliip on my own 
part must of necessity have been out of the question. 
If I had met a stranger in a railway-carriage,'whom 1 
| ' took to,’ as the phrase goes, and lie had mentioned 

i Ih'tt bis father or his brother was the dearest, or the 
I most agreeable, or the wisest man he lmd ever seen, I 
j am mire 1 should liavu felt annoyed; If comparisons Crc 
•i Odious; superlative expressions are at least one degree 
| more so: ‘best,’ .‘handsomest,’ ‘cleverest chap I ever 
‘ • knew/iu my life,’ are adjectives better diluted if cpplied 
p I to others than the persons we address. It was at my 
rofyne that Clement had first met Lacy: I had intro- 
tn,;' duced them tooaeh other as kindred spirits, and imagined 
thsi.L'was still their principal^ bond of union; but I 
■ .i LwtafciipOn undeceirfd. One evening, at supper-time, a 
vJBfcettcr.was brought to the former by a special messenger, 
1 ^pid lie left put table instantly without a word; I could 
nei Wot well leAriimy guests, and 1 thought, besides, if 
, ■* '^ Viere ■wasjanybitd news frdra home, it would be better 
.■. iKWp fliiouffd'lie by'Imusetf; but early next morning-at 
j-S^Stot cariy for <'*fteil at bis rooms to sec after 

£W&Sm. I found Win‘deadly pale, with Lacy, who had 


sat .up withJhjm .#$. nijfot, beside*,|jfa. ‘Ah,’ said j>e { . 
gaily, ‘I, shan’t Imye many frienoalnow, my- deit|' 
firanksome, beside^ you and Jaancis.’ lie never jtwjL 
called me James. ‘.I am almost ruined,,aud. niugt 
oblige those “spangles,” that you'tiseil to laugh so.’ 
much abo,ut, for the pensioner'^ gown.’ Almost all ids • 
property, indeed, had gone in ^>iu6 great. ‘ smash ’ in 
the City, and he was obliged to descend from the high, 
table and fellow-commoner's privileges. 1 congracq . 
lated him merrily upon ‘assuming the purple’ df?iOy 
own rank, and did what 1 codhi to comfort fiim; but 
the presence of Lacy put triple steel about my heart. 

Poverty, sickness, reverses of any kind, I have the 
greatest pity for and syfhpathy with. I would infinitely 
rather insult a great man than a beggar; the last 
baseness that I would willingly commit, would be the 
desertion of S. friend deprived of fortune or position. 
Nobody.can tell how hardly, how painfully, I strove to 
shew that my regard for Clement was quite undi- 
mjuished; how ] thought by .night and day upon what 
Vnijfht be done for him, ana used what influence I 
had to get him an appointment he wished tor. But 
even as I write, ray words grow cold and feeble; my 
1 heart could not go with hiny and first affection, and 
then interest itself, began to ling and tire. His sensi-^ 
tiveness soon perceived this, and a letter, couched in 
the haughtiest language, forbade me. from his rooms 
for efer. Then, indeed, it began to be whispered that ; 
Branksome cut his friends us soon ns they ceased to - 
be useful to him—was n hanger-on G’f thejwcafthy—a 
.toad-eater—and everything else that was most abhorrent 
to my disposition. Only by the greatest 'eflbrtt at i • 
pleasing, and by the most distorted accounts- of our 
estrangement, could I reconcile myself to our common 
acquaintances. Still, as I said, 1 left college, popular; 
though, it is true, that popularity had been purchased 
by other means besides .smiles and witticisms. I owed 
some heavy hills at Cambridge, and had borrowed a 
considerable sum of money: my mother, even if I had 
not been ashamed to ask her, was unable to assist me’; 
my pride revolted against applying myself to any of my 
richer friends; and 1 spent my iirst graduate year at 
Shordalc wilii a mind tormuntul by suspense and fear, 
haunted by the demon Debt, and unable to bo soothed, 
ns it was wont, ];y the contemplation and'communion 
of uuturc. !• 

At Weilingflrth, the nearest town-to our lone valley, 
we had a large acquaintance. I mysc’.“ froth a certain 
softness of manner and gentleness of nature, have 
always been welcome to female society; and in return, 
have preferred it to that of my own sex. Two ladies 
of this place were especially my favourites and confi¬ 
dantes : one exceedingly good-looking; both young; and 
possessed „f a sufficient independence. To do myself 
justice, this last matter never entered into my thoughts 
at all. I liked the wit, the nobleness of mind, the 
bold uriginality of the'one, and the beauty and accom¬ 
plishments of the other. We read together such plays 
us suited us, sang glees, and accompanied each other 
in music. I’eoplc ta^Sad, as people will talk to the 
end of time—were sarcastic upon ‘Platonic attach¬ 
ments,' sympathies of thought, and such like—in short, 1 
the common-place objections vulgar naiifres make to 
companionships they do not understand, "were made. 

But Kllen w^s much too sensible toefr^for theta, - 
thinking as much of matrimony, indeed, f mathe¬ 
matics ; and Lucy, not being talked about)fJ||fflKitnitted. 
into our society, as was said, only to ‘ do pfiSfety,’ felt 
fit lovq^ pour girl, with mo. w ’ ’ 

I wonder why difference of sex should be conceived 
to be an insurmountable bar to the purest and most 
elevating friendships? I wonder why sympathy ®f 
though and similarity of disposition should not eitift. 
between two people without the passion of love?j'f 
wonder whether those who decry such things, have any 
knowledge of love; themselves at ail, or whethef they 












Are not of tffe earth, earthy? I pre¬ 

ferred, Ellen Ifewl)/ tflNLucy Wardbuf lmd not the 
lUMfeet rijW tojriiarry eirtter qf them; nor «U' I die 
vict!m*or tbe NfeMgato hero’* mishap, who would have 
been to bifppy with either were t’other away. Mad 
biiamybeeii jterraitted, I should have hfcd quite as little 
desire tD take advantage of that. Why snould I have 
JB’ished to make other aisc of thos® pleasant lips that 
» qbartningly warbledVny pet-songs ?—do press those 
fingers so well employed^ the piano? It appears to 
me,, indeed, once for all, that while mflirtation is but 
one degree above a Casino conversation, the intercourse 
I have been describing is of the least worldly, the least 
Vicious, and the least false. I spoke to Ellqn quite 
unreservedly on every ppinb with exception of my 
pecuniary embarrassments and habitual Qeklenesa, and 
she was equally communicative to me. T eav again, 
upon my soul, that whatever of good is yet left within 
me, whatever sorrow for sin, whatever endeavour 
after the right, I am indebted fo^ my dear, dear ifi? I,» 
after Heaven, to you. On, ifryou should set your 
eyes'on these sad revelations, 1 know you will not 
ascribe them to,,unworthy motives* I know that if 1- 
came to yon this day—#s come I might, for but two 
streets divide us—and offered myselfngain to bn your 
friend, you would not trust me, tliougu 1 took Heaven 
to witness. I krfcw too vfell how you would disbelieve, 
even if jou did take me t8 your, heart again, the 
possibility rqrifving that ilead joy—how iiifinitely 
worthier youjiold a noble memory, than the r “enaet- t 
ment of a past pleasure. Were not these words 
your own once?— 

Disinter no (lead regret. 

Bring no past io life again; 

Those red checks with «o arc while, 

Those ripe lips are pale with pain. 

Vox not thou the buried bliss, 

Changed to more divine l-egreS: 

Sweet thoughts come from where it lies 
Underneath the violet. 

• 

■ One morning, that I l^nd intended to have spent with 
her in a congenial task of translation, I received a very 
alarming letter—no less than a threat of arrest for a 
Rum of L.400—ineuyed in borrowingfR.250—in case of 
its not being paid within a certain early dale. That 
date, through -agmc mistake of the postman’s, was 
already past, so that the writ might already lie upon 
its way. If I was in a frame of mind for translating 
anything that day, it would have been, from choice, a 
certain poem of Dante’s called the Inferno. ,JJtt)k my 
way to Wellingfirth, sorrowful indeed; I told'omndml 
specious fibs to explain away my depression to Ellen; 
but I might as well have tried to hoodwink Argus. 
‘You owe money, and can’t pay it, James,’ at last she 
said; ‘ and you are proud about asking me to help you, 
aa though I were one of those wlu> change heart anil 
tone at once upon that subject; and our friendship is 
but like that of those **e have saoften laughed at, after 
all—eh ? Now, don’t you see me frowning, and hear me 
speaking slower, like Mr Checks the barter, when one 
want# to overdraw.’ And so, with a tumult of words to 
prevent My thanking her, which indeed I did not know 
How. to do, She put into my hands a blank-order, and 
bade'me flU.it up bb I pleased. I wrotifan TOD for 
L.400 in,return, which she instantly made a ‘ spill’ of, 
and set a light to; mid I promised to pay her interest 
•quarterly, which she playfully assented to, and we hat# 
a delightful lesson. * 

I had never taken money from another in this way 
. before; I was not arrived at the wisdom of a celebrated 
.jpet-philosopher, wlm ‘Jcnew oq which side the obLi- 
gatfen lay}’ but'I certainly-trod homeward with a 
lighter jjfep with, the cheque in my pocket, and the load 
Upon my heart replayed by an easy burden of tender 
gratitude: ipen then it gave mu no slight shudder to 


see Solomdh Levl, the atrocious mouey-leflder—like the* 
devil for a loftfrift at fmfeit^at ] 

the very porta^ of tlie Cottage, with two ofliev gtager- 
fitced gentry, "ns companions, .come’wdoine honour. 
Wliat a hideout shado# lie cast upOrPtbe n»e4hsiljs, 
act up by my dead sister’s hands! . Hls^Jewfeh '«q«e 
was thrown there in all its prominence. I could hot 
help thinking what .miseries this creature would have 
had power to bring upon the innocent as weU as the. 
guilty had it not been for Ellen’s generosity. Between, 
her and him, what monsttoua gulf—both hujnah' 
creatures, but God’yehild and gbe Fiend’s! Thatflc 
Heaven, neither Charles norgpy mother eifaght%aight 
of him; I sdht hit* back appeased, und*even jocular.' , 
For weeks and weeks after this business, I was fffled 
with increased affection for my companion ; my regard 
for her, indeed, as my benefactress, never diminished',;, 
but %hen I at last found myself expressing so much 
continually to her own cars, and to her manifest distress ■ 
anil pain—when I began to be solicitous and smfliapjfw 
in myself about the means of repaying her—Jnjtid no® 
need her reproachful looks, and faded, rayless manner 
to inform me, that the. eursje was fallen, and the dream 
of my delight dissolved. * 

One day, flint J^hypl resolved inly shoulS be day lost 
vitft, I found LuejrWard wk ) iJU f n m tlie garden. I 
came "in at the lattice-gate, as was my gustom, and 
tiirongh the ivj-malk that shut me fronTItheir right till 
close upon tlsrm. I could not have helped hearing thW 
conversation luul I had the coufage to forego it. Ellen 
was speakin*—I knew it by the tone at once, without 
the words—of myself; the words, as I know now, of 
honest warning from a noble womafl to a weak one, of ; 
her own sex—bitfercr a thousand times to her that 
littered them, than to the living heart that heard, • 

‘I did not say false, Euey, mg deceptive, but fickle— 
fickle as the winds themselves. 1 do not Jpnow whether 
he loves you; but indwd—indeed,dear girt, I fear that 
he does not. I know right well that if he does, jt will 
not lie for long, lie never told me of this fault of llis 
—this natural and inborn disease; but I found it out 
long since in tlie case of others, and prayed—ah, how I 
prayed !—that he might not so act towards me. Alas! 
ly looks upon this house as a trufftit on hi* School-room. 

I toll you, the sole feeling that brings him here at all 
is, that lowest of all incentives—theeensc of obligation, 
lie comes tb-duy, and you jourSolf shall judge of his 
Constancy.’ . ‘ » 

‘£qd so yon shall, Lucy,’ said I, confronting them. \ 
‘ As win lmve thought fjt to disclose that circumstance, 
Miss Nevvliy, on wliie^ you enjoined my secrecy bo ’ 
strictly, I may confess at oneo that I do owe you' 
four hundred pounds, with" the intureft accruing 
thereto, for two months and five days. Although 
yo» burned my bond, it seems you’are auxiqus to 
have, at least, a witness;’ and stung to madness'by 
wliat I had overheard, I was still continuing' this 
cruel strain, "when Ellen on a sudden grew* deadly 
pale, fainted, awl would have fallen, but for Lucy’s 
urqp, to the ground. I carried her ^nto the drawing¬ 
room, tlie glass-doors of which opened out upon'the 
lawn, and ns soon as she sliewed (pgns of returning 
animatk-n, imprinted a kiss on Lucy’* ba»utiftd 
forehead, and left the cottage, nevpr to enter it again. 

From that hoar, I set^ray whole licort upon marrying 
Lucy Ward ; not that it was set of itself, not thrit I 
affected even any ardqnt enthusiasm upon the matter, 
but knowing for certain, aud by Mbr own confession, 
that she loved me. I dill my best to reciprocate tlie 
sentiment. Moreover, from the fact of my feeling so 
calmly upon the sulfject, I drew favourable auguries 
that the esteem, which 1 truly ,!wd Sir her, would last 
How but by this mafriage, indeed, was Jtto pay off my 
debt to Ellen—an obligation Unit ’by this time,, had 
become well-nigh intolerable? This hurt reason,. I 
fearf weighed as heavily as any. * 










* -MSm weft ‘rietaed; they 

/preferred Lucy, ofra/two favourites, all 

tliekiK«4edge<if tiieiroft) itjferinrity—insuffer- 

women, V flit in regard to one olilieir own sex 
5^M.opposed'them to Ellen frnm the lint. 

”1 fkt proffd of my young wife, nnif almost entirely 
%np py On the day I was married. With her assistance, j 
I liad paid all my debts, and above all, Miss Newby’s. 

I felt tlymkful to Ldcy, and kindly, ‘and lier beauty 
“jjaoda’ me glad.’ People expressed ilieir satisfaction at 
!»eeing «o wiki and reckless a young gentleman safely 
Imded. There w r as nreat rojoWng in all Shard ale 

• vliBey^ the'littlo bell pe^Jed as ^yously as it could— 
the sapie that had tolled for my sitter’s funeral—life 
young girls strewed* with dowers our path that led 
Reside her, grave. 

■’ For a whole week, I loved my wife exceedingly ; I 
began to have*some hopes of living happily wit^r her 
to the end; I even wrote verses about her—which is 
indeed Harare proceeding in a husband—for I was an 
gather and a poet. It was to prosecute my literary 
labours more advantageously that wt* lived in London. 
Our.fortune, though small, fvns yet sufficient to shield 
us from mach of the early bitterness of that kind of 
life. I was V°ung and aanguino**n|l found that there 
was a buttle upJiilLaruL, against otfjs to lie fought, 
such as I had never nr&Emed of. I experienced All ills 
that authors afe heir to— -ejejc’ions,.delays, misprints, 
alterations, and publications without pay from the 
serials, unfavourable reviews, no reviews, and little or 
no sale of original works. One day, my uMfc observed 
upon one of these casualties: ‘Luckf' for you, my 
dear. James, j'ou Irave not to get your bread by your 
wits.’ It was a coarse, thoughtless rSmark, and sis soon 
as it.was uttered, she strove to erase the effect of it by 
caress&u but I never forgave her from that hour. To 
think that in what interested me most on earth, I should 
meet from my life-companion not. sympathy, but sneers; 
that the should have—us it seemed to my morbid mind 
-s~tbe baseness thus to hint at her superiority of for¬ 
tune. I never looked upon her beautify face without 
these*thought9; and it became a burden to nil 1 to have 
her eye* to rest on me. I tied her presence day and 
ni^bt. The ’more lief nature shewed itself repentai^. 
and loving towards me. the colder grew my feelings 
towards , her; from indiflcrqpce to antipathy, from 
antipathy to dftwnright hafrod; and tiien my hideous 
characteristic hod attained its worst. Anything like 
1 cruelty, insult, or even rudeness, 1 never committed, 
or had any desire to commit ^ I was slu-wp to ho* a 
mobster only by the negative proof. Wandering aim¬ 
less over London,i eating solitary dinners at .chop- 
houses, unaSle to apply jiiyself to any action, unstrung 
and jaded, and dreading always to return to my 
unhappy home, I passed those weary days. I wondenad, 
HS. J watched the lonely well-dressed men that saunter 
ali the noon about the streets, or those of an inferior 
grade that bang in knots at corners of the mighty 
thoroughfares, but clustered there only for a few hours, 
and dearly not Uabjlual companions, whether there could 
be one eo desolate as I—I, that hud wife and mother, 
wad acquaintance^in crowds; and whether there was 
owe who, linking in my heart, would come to ^lmnge 
Ids lot.witli mine, wjui had a house, at least, to cover 
’me, and food and even money at command. 

But I had not money enough, nor nearly so; I 
wanted pleasure, excitement, thp fever and delirium of 
life, do Waken ms hum my gloomy torpor, and I was 
still not selfish enough to purchase that at the price 
of another's ruin, Our income wa( just enough; the 
little beyondkit 1’ iiad once been .able to procure by my 
pen, 1 oouhl procure no longer: that 1 Lucky you have 
»,imt to get your bread by your wits, J amen,’ paraly sed 
ay brain. ‘ 

_ it was about sis months after marriage that the 
■went occurred which withdrew me from my former 


existence, and placed tJe in lflr'jWttent ’life. T was 
I gazing in at the great printshoajfceytmd tiie jjaymteiet 
i, loosing 


Theatre; one afteme^n, loosing earnestly at tiie 
mouldings of the frames, at the imw of the’■dflgffa vers, 
at the titles of the dedicatees—at anyihittg, in short, 

I that wouid not interrupt my coutpe ofmeditatiim— 

/ when I became suddenly aware that I was being Wittehed: 
in the dark shadow of a print before me, I caught* 
i the reflex of a pair of eyes thff seemed to read rigid 
through me. I turned roun$ slowly, and reeogmsed 
at onee one whoao name, and wealth, and writings were 
at that time the talk of lmlf the civilised world—a 
little sallow old man, dressed in an attire of neatly 
‘sixty yenrs since;’ his tall, narrow-brimmed hat, his 
drab breeches, his bright Hessian boots, at onee de¬ 
clared to that mysterious being, hard, dry, and 
cynical, ■who had exhausted life at an age when most men 
were commencing it, and was looking, according to Ids 
own confessiqn, for death—as, it might be, for a novel 
,w; it at ion; at one true the richest, at all times the 
most accomplished m:yn iif Europe, whose experience 
had been equal to that of the 1‘reaclier’a of ’old : 

‘ Whatsoever his ewes had desired he had kept not 
from them ; who had withheld not his heart from any 
.joy.’ Anil the like result had happened to him 
also, for he ‘ liaiF looked on the labour that lie had 
laboured to do: and, behold, litl was vn;iity and ve.xatiou 
of spirit, and there was nt> profit under the sun.’ 

‘ Young man,’ said he, fixing thqpe merciless gray 
eyes uflun my face, ‘ you were thinking whether death 
‘itself w'erc not to be preferred to the life you live. 
You have no friends—no, not one; you are poor— 
dependent, .perhaps, upon another; you would change 
lots with nine men out of ten that are passing by at 
this moment.’ 

‘My lord,’ said I, ‘I would rliangc lots with nny one 
of them.’ The face of the old man lit up with interest 
at these words. 

‘ You know mo, then, and therefore know' that I can 
do whatever takes niv will. Now, would you give up 
parents, children, wile, and name, and oven country; 
would you be content to begin Jlui wide world afresh— 

I sav, would you become another man, for gold enough 
and lands and houses in exchange ? ’ I knew this man 
could do whateVer ihing he wotjld; iny heart beat 
high with hope of escaping from my bonds. 

Firmly, and quite collectedly, J sgi'l:-hi would do 
this.’ 

‘ Ilemember, hoy, this lies at your own door, then,’ 
said Lord Fordyce. ‘A whole week yet shall elapse 
before you cross a gulf that cannot lie passed over 
from the other side. At this spot, and at this time, 
we meet again in seven days. Take thoughtful heed' 
to what you then shall do.’ 

SMITH, YOU KNOW! 

Tn the passages of life, if there be a theme truly grate¬ 
ful to the heart am^gibsorbing to the mind, which 
sovereignly interests, nay, takes the whole soul captive; 
if there lie aqy one topic calculated to awaken to a 
sense of the positive, and snatch us from the misty 
regions of romance, which, compelling us from the 
contemplation of the vague, the visionary, the ideal, 
forces us fociFto face, heart to heart, with the things of 
earth, and hurries us into the very eouncil clianibar 
and stately presence of the real; if there be a subject’ 
teumipotent in expression, powerful in mystic meaning, 
wide-spread in its influences, unchangeable in its 
essence, anil marvellous in its destiny, assuredly tliat 
theme, that subject, that all-absorbing topic, is com¬ 
prised ^in that wondrqgs impersonation— Smith ! J®Btv 
Smith in the abstract; not a Smith of dreams or poeSif, 
ref erics; not Smith disembodied, fantastic, unsubstan¬ 
tial; but Smith ns you and I know him—animated, 
vigorous, robust; Smith in the actual presence; pure 
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; flesh-and-Mood.£snitb» The happiness, the fortunes, 
@nterpries#,joys, sorrows, triumphs; in a word, all that 
' concerns,,t{te earthly \o^ of that time-honoured and 
reipectahje individual, are of great mom eat to the 
Whole* ooaWnani^'. lYhnt heart does not throb yith 
delicate sentiments; 'whose pulse doge not beat with I 


protean change* have heed ihhg j but experience prove* 
that theyakernot the native simplicity, ana take 
nought from It* aovereigp CXadience ;,neither can its 
sweet resonance be checked. Should an ambitious 
godfather, when con faring tlie conventional spoon 
on some incipient Smith, infatuated!* express a wish 


pleasurable emptidn; ,what cheek is not suffused with / to bestow his own name and surname on the.yfonflg 
joy; whose blood does not run more genially; whose hero, would not tin's sound like profanation ? What, 
spirit is not moved ti the very dlpths, whenever the [ for instance, lias Julios Caesar «Muggins in common 

_» i__3 t is — ' “ ■ ‘ 


mjittic monosyllable is 1 pronounced I Does it not open 
up vistas of cordial rftnembrances and neighbourly 
..associations, of merry meetings antf hours of goodly 
enjoyment ? And who does not feel, and think, and 
Sympathise with Smith, were it only for the general 
memories he awakens ; who does not sympathise even 
from a liiglwr and nobler motive ? For to every class 
and in every rank he is a familiar, af Ixi/ta* (not a 
.demon): from the topmost round of the social ladder 
oven down to the lowest, he has friends, relatives, and 
acquaintances. Now, willing a^we do* to be on jhe 
best possiblo terms with all the world, is it not naftirdl 
that we should try to be lianff-in-glove with Smith— 
qui eat le frere do tout le monda ? Half of us 
have seen him, spoken to him,‘shaken hands with* 
him; how the other half manage to get on without 
knowing him, we can hardly conjecture. All who 
do not know \m, ougfct to lose no time in seeking 
his acquaintance, for no pne, we will vcntffl'o to 
assert, has a larger connection, or does a more, 
considerable sfeffjunt of business in social qylations. 
He Becms to hold an equal partnership with most 
people, only monopolising their esteem, ami everything 
else worth having; lie. is a miscellaneous dealer, who 

■ has a running-account with everybody, if stockbroker 
paramount on ’Change, an Indian merchant, a banker; 
in fact, wherever an honest penny is to be turned, 
depend upon it, there you will find Smith. In fine, 
there is nothing he 1ms not bqpn : he inis had a trial of 
every piofession, and has illustrated them all; has put 
his hands to every trade, and mastered them all; has 
turned the tide of commerce into fresh channels ; and a 
good thing he has made of these transactions, if we may 
infer anything from t!w good understanding that exists, 
between him and the world at large. 

If ever there was a pet of the. pub|jp, Smith certainly 
is the prime and paincipul: his praise is in every one’s 
mouth, Id s fam e ubiquitous, bis virtues genealogical. 
Wherever'A? ^whomsoever the mcllitlnous patronymic 
is uttered, whether at Almack’s or at the dear Philhar¬ 
monic, whether in the Cider Cellar or classic Cremorne, 
quip and crank are at once evoked, pleasant memories 
are awakened : it provokes a familiar tied or knowing 
wink, a kindly smile wreaths the lips, and a whole 
alplmbet of faces greets your vision. Smith is a house¬ 
hold word, and very useful a» a moral utensil. When 
anything goes wrong in your domestic concerns, lay 
the blame on Smith, and you are sure to get off' scot- 
free. When you would indulge in mirth, and display 
your innocent powers of fun, Smith is a safety-valve for 
much wit, which, thotlgli small^is not the leas pleasant. 
How niany simple stories, pointless anecdotes, and puny 
puns, pass cut rent, merely because inscribed with tjic 
revered legend—Smith. He is a familiar guest at board 

■ and hearth ; the very sound of his coming is cheering 
and jubilsnt like a well-toned chime. for it awnkens 
many a merry peal. As Mrs l’ardiggle said of her 
bssket-cluiir: ‘Truly, Smith is a great institution.’ 
Take away his name, and you absorb his individuality ; 
substitute Jones, for instnnoe, the powers of Sgiit i, mr 
good or for—let us charitably Buppose a parenthesis— 

.are at once circumscribed; lie topples down from the 
airy height where our imagination had placed him ; he 
' becomes a man even as the sest of nicn—a s'-oinplex 
'tissue of accidents. A Jones 1—as well might you have 
-jpmuffled Samson to wear a wig when he had his hair 
cut. * On tjiis euphonious patronymic, wondrous and 

f . 


with Smith ? What has he to do with Smith,Vir Smith 
withliim, that they should thus hustled together* 
during the wide sprite of a lifetime ? Would not ibis 
be gilding refined gcjfl, adding a perfume t<? the violet ? 
§uch harsh,combinations c0Udd not, however, suspend 
the flowing caddhce, mar the wpndrous harmony, or 
break the final close. Smith, with its native dignity, 
would redeem a wholy Kubicon of Julius Caesar 
Mugginses. 

Y#ung S., of Tower Hill, who is tlu? exact counter- 
part of liis governor, even to the tu*toisc-sheli spqptuqfce 
and wooden leg—some folks even My lie wasliom w^Ji 
both, anil look,upon them as family featffhw— has 
interfered with his respectable patronymic, as though it 
were redolent of cheese; J’ilh desecrating hand, he lms 
put out an i, and sub stitut ed ay, though whjjfie assumesy 
to the detriment„vjS|flsTj no mortal can tell. Of course 
tfic public, wh,» liold liis^Hewmhlc* parent in high 
lionour, will got be thimble-rigged ; the trick Will not 
take. Young S. pefbevdbes, notwithstanding; riis- 
ere.tion and*lie are sworn enemies; lie is rich in |Klf, 
and anxious to sink the shop; he would fain hobnob 
with his betters; he is ‘ure dc. gentilhommerie,’ of a 
decidedly aristScratic turn, but considers his patronymic 
a stumbling-block, an eternal b!iste*r, an everyday mis¬ 
fortune; forthwith lie cultivates his nascent moustache, 
and the tail of his name, into which he inserts his 
unmindful of that bird in fa lie which was stripped of 
strange ornaments, and shamefully plucked. O rash 
mortal! disguise thyself as thou wilt, tliod art a Smith 
still—pure, simple, undefiled, the true worshipper will 
ever feel thy presence; thou art still recognisable; 
assume anyqmask thou will, or even’veil tliy time- 
honourAl features, yet thou art a Smith. Smyth, 
Smytjhe, Snuthett, Sftiitlucs, a Smithsone, Smythers, 
tSiniihurst, Sniytliwaite, SzliinxinydljinflHkofF, IJoDble. 
Montgomery -"Byron - Dudley - Fitz-Smytjhoille, Herr 
von lCszeijellenbogcn Shmidt, Bf Sciior Conde Don 
^ Carlos de Smitiu; these, oqd a tlumsanS others, still are 
modifications, free-and-easy combinations of the prime 
original: its powers of adaptation to all requirements* | 
and funuses, surpass comprehension. Smith is a fact, 
which contradicts llisauature anrl fortunes of fact iu 
general; it bends to every exigency, sways and Swerves 
with every wind of fashion, sgibmits to tne caprice or 
whim of the individual, arid yet is able to abstract 
iAelf from its surroundings, from the mere accidents of 
time and place; it rides triumphant through the shock r 
of opinions .and the storms of change, comes forth 
unscathed from the fiery furnace, and can resume at 
will its primeval condition, and resolve itself into its 
first essence; it is unextinguishaljle, inalienable. It 
need not fear the fate of many a brother fact, which, 
after having served a hard apprenticeship in this work- 
a-daj* world—after having been jostled, add brow¬ 
beaten, ami belaboured, and beep everybody's servant, 
is shamefully neglected, trampled on, despised,-hurried I 
out of sight and remembrance into the lumber-rooms of 
the Past. No! a thousand times no! lirown, ufter an 
eventful life, may disappear fron#the busy throng of* | 
men, from the wluriing wheel of toil; his name may no 
longer drop- lovingly from their lips, his voice be no 
more l*turd in their councils : Jones mn|' become the 
memory of his former self, an enigma to future Haw- 
linsons and Bayards, a hieroglyph, *an unresolved 
problem, a puzzle, a *mute mystery to antiquaries 
yet unborrt: ltobinsou may be whirled away into the 















[ that ■wtfe.’iriaT lapse-into a myth, and ( 

I deity, an otgta museum of more 

jUK^iktes f- me lutd nil may v#nkb fottra the world's Mosle 
'tymtUJrj but Stpitli is an evergreen, inperennial, a not fo 
in bloom, replete with beauty anil vigour, of ftoi 
-&#m£ ‘immortelle' which itecay can never its cum 
£,tbutfkf' the delight of every-eye, the clmrm of every affliett 
fftfeMt, a hymn of welcome, a magic spell, a talisman, u termir 
'.theme-for poets, historians, philosophers, in itself a presen 
I sublime-epic. Who shall unsmith Smith ? recenti 

’i,'' We pause for a reply. , * the Ft 
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ibsipri'Es anb*pkokpects of 
• i . EA'STERN EURtfl’E ' 

>. ;' J ; rinsT AUTicr.n. 

• Tub relations of Russia and Turkey, whicn have lejl to 
the present crisis of affairs, are perhaps nmong* the 
most singular in th^ history ol' nations. A complete 
account 8f them, uninfluenced hy national feelings or 
dSntompfirary passions, is much wanted. But this is 
scarcely the time to undertake it, We propose to 
’ touch only on a few pointB. \lhich it will be interesting 
■ to consider “]ft the intervals that must occur between 
the various instalments of ialffSltamt intelligence so 
anxiously waited* fbiwi&jhts country,* whose material 
prosperity and moral .influence must lie gj-oatly affected 
for tfood or for evil in the struggle at present going on. 
-^he Turkish Empire, as it now exigts, Contains tlie 
’ cradle, not only of its <iwn religion, hut of that of 
Russia, by whom it is menaced, and of Wcst'em Europe, 
hy whom it is defended. Mohnmmedarfism, according 
, to the doctrines of tohieh the Ottoman constitution is 
foamed, claims, indeed, to be the direct heir of the 
traditions which form the basis of the faith of its 
enemies and its friends ;,-so that, historically speaking, 
we are now witnessing what may perhaps prove the 
final contest between races which- have been moulded 
into different forms liy ideas more on less legitimately 
derived from ancient .1mica. It is a strange thing to 
notice how slowly, and yet how certninV', principles 
UOd opinions that have a common origin, developing 
,in different ways, under different conditions, apart 
"one from thD'Otlier, do ultimately, according to some! 
mysterious law, conic into collision to contend for the 
mastery—not always in a direst or patent npuinur, hut 
generally disguised in a political garb—seemingly for, 
flKMfHirposo of satisfying the ambition of princes, or the 
'instinct of national aggrandisement. If we stand aside 
from the discussions of the day, re cannot butperrciv? 1 
that the fulcra on which statcsmrn who do not seem in 
all cases to share the convictions of which they make 
use, are uow leaning thchf lovers in the East, are almost 
exclusively religious passions; and, indeed, in both 
East and West, among Protestants and Catholics, fie 
t well ns among Greeks and Turks, far greater reference 
"htli been made of late to spiritual matter; as grounds 
of notion, than 1ms been noticed for more than a century. 
It is-tliis circumstance, more than the strength and 
determination of thp parties who have taken the field, 
thatgives*a momentous chorseter to the war; because, 

' when political objects alone are sought, it may bo fore¬ 
seen than mutual exhaustion may lead to compromise; 
while, when people am? themselves for conscience’ sake, 
it is impossible to calculate of what amount of sacrifice 
„ they teay bo capable—what direction their energies may 
talco—bow far, when obce roused, fhey may be stable in 
,‘alliances, contracted*at first for mere convenience—or 
what Amount of success or disaster mfy induce them to 
reveft Sto a state of repose. 

, At pftBCnt.Othe wsr, so far ns its external iipppnrnnco' 
'goes, is not ddtrfty vt, religious war. Its leaders have 
definite and comprehensible' motives of action of a 
iffipfttieal nature; and one at least of the allied powers 
*£! completely governed by considerations of prudence 


odd expediency.' Bat '^ery day. tads to hriag^-oat 
more clearly the fact, tfutt'tli&jtoitks gfidvelt theit 
Moslem fellow-subjects eonBi4er*that'they xre fighting, 
not fbr this fortress or that province, not in 'defence, 
offtontiers or treaties, but forltlieS veryeXisfcenoe 
as disciples, of tjm Koran. The Tories have- long been 
afflicted with belief in -n prophecy "which assigns the 
termination of their political supremacy to about the 
' present period; bub all their brethren have, besides?* 
recently, by contemplation of the wonderful progre^'cf 
the Trunks, been awed into tfle belief that toe faithful 
may possibly be" uprooted from the land, and that 
infidelity is destined to achieve a decisive temporal 
triumph. This idea has not been articulated by many, 
but it isscvidently busily jit work in the innermost res 
cesses of Mohammedan thought j and partly explains tho 
supineness ant? indifference which have been displayed 
by certain, important classes in the Turkish Empire. 
Newspapers do not seem inclined to admit this truth. 
At, least, wo "have })mi entertained throughout' toe 
♦infer by narratives of patriotic enthusiasm which 
would have done no dishonour to ancient Rome. That 
enthusiasm docs cxisf in some, classes and individuals, 
hnd forms the justification of qur interference as allies; 
but the notion that it is general is dangerous, and might 
prove fatal. No good man of business would like to 
carry on his operations without a porifc-t knowledge of 
the ifeins and disposition of his partuer. No nation ■ 
should sign treaties with a people with whose temper 
and cluf-acter it is unacquainted. Ix# ns 1 remember 
then, that however judicious our eonduct‘has been in 
a-diplomatic ami political point of view, we have the 
misfortune to be engaged in a struggle in behalf of a 
people wliiolfnoitlior believes in itself nor in its allies; 
and which can be revivified only liy a new development 
.of bigotry nnd superstition, that would render it per¬ 
fectly abhorrent to us, and would indeed entirely pre¬ 
clude the possibility of fiction iji concert. The most 
cheerful prospect is that according to which we shall 
lie able to defend Turkey without any great call on 
its national enthusiasm. As wc have already seen in 
various instances; the impulse of the fanatical party is 
to attack friends as well os foes, to suspect all foreigu 
aid; and, as extremes meet, it is quite possible that 
those who now, ivi/h various appeals to thd beard of the 
l’ropliet, ui-gc the wildcat measures 0 .“resistance, may he 
the first to be disgusted, and clamour for Kjjfo. 

The chief danger of Turkey is till? Heterogeneous 
nature of its subject populations, and the identity of 
their religion with that of a powerful neighbour anti 
traditional enemy. Were it not for this latter circum¬ 
stance, government would be easy. Our Indian expe¬ 
rience tells us, that a very small dominant class may 
keep alnios,.countless millions in subjection, provided 
that the frontier bo surrounded hy weak and anarchical 
principalities; whilst the rise even of a comparatively 
small organised state, like that founded in the Punjab 
hy Runjit Singh, is dangerous. Russia, irrespective 
of the personal ambition anil traditional policy of its 
sovereigns, lias as mafji motives as opportunities for 
interfering in the political affairs of Turkey. It re¬ 
ceived its religion from pricBts of. the only race that 
possesses much intellectual capacity among the subjects 
of that empire. Russia was converted to Christianity. 
by Greek missionaries, long before it was capable of 
harbouring the projects of aggrandisement it- has ' since 
entertained. A constant communication has been kept 
up by this means between the two empires. Pot, many 
eatturipf, knowledge and faith went from the south to 
the north. But as tho Greeks became more and more 
degraded under Ottoman rule, and as toe political 
organisation of IlHssih became more perfect, the' tables; 
were turned. For tho'last century, every movemta'- 
that has taken place in the Greek or HeJlemsod-po|Sji 
Intion of Turkey, has had its origin at St Peted&urg;; 
by various menus, the czars have contrived .to wisume, 









! ' as tt iP«w,lt®iip*i«btfr#cter; ffiey are looked up to with iaiaBition, But would be impostibl e fini j 

retpeetand hope by til the ignorant subjectpopnla- 1 him to do. die i» obliged, toworkby moons of an 1 
tion* throughout the Qltopian Empire; and it must be established mmhfaety, contjfstingofintfividuaJsbroaghtt 
admitted that the Greek revolution, which assumed the np according#*! certain role* sad.capable, therefor * 
forms pf -a jpati/itie Struggle, and led to tome (jpod only of acting in a depute w«y. Peterthe Great, ns 
results, was at bottom little cite tha% a diversion in he it called, achieved with immense difficulty the task 
liivour of Russia. This ia the reason that, whilst poets, of creating the- present form of Hussion administration, 
.students, and the public generally were enthusiastic in It would require a much, abler roan, now that' the 
*Tfevour until it fell short of it# brilliant promises, empire lias increased in bulk, apd has grown nccua- 
stSHsraen always exhibited a hostile feeling towards tomed, as it were, to perform certain movements, to 

it. This hostility is experienced by them in a still give * new direction to its energies. The c*air is, t 

greater degree at the present day. Nit without reason indeed, almost like tie soul in the human body; but 

"they believe that a nation which can only struggle for he can only make ipre of the faculties apd members 

•its freedom at times when the freedom of Europe is tjjat have been given to him* • 

menaced by its only ally, and is compelled to appeal to This is trie reman why Russia* whatever may have 

tho sacred principles of liberty in order to further the been the personal character of its sovereigns, has steadily • 
designs of despotism, occupies an nnomdlous position, pursued what is called its traditional policy. We hear ! 


and can claim but comparatively cold sympathies. 

Wo must not, however, keep out of mind the fact, that, 


much talk of wanton aggression; 1 but the aggressions 
that have recently token place, os well as other aggres-. 


if Russia is enabled to exprt a dijf urbiiifj influence jn sions more important, yet which edited less opposition, 
the Ottoman Empire, it its not merely on account of are to be accounted for on two principles: first,'that 


Her community in religion witlftlie subject inhabitants according to which every powerful state, the constitution 
of the nearest provinces : this community furnishes her of which is not cased on pure justice, seeks to absorb 
with the machinery of potion; but the Becret of her 1 the dominions of its nuighlimrs; secondly, the tendency 
power lies in the discontent created in the Rayahs by of races of similar orig ins, or, which products precisely 
the stupid misgpvernment of the Turks. Here, how- the same result...s^afffTfS^r religious beliefs, to unite 
ever, ■ we mustVsuard sigainst exaggeration. 'Many ultdeq one head. • Both tlieSn^j>y : a<:ipll>s are hostile in 
persons’seem to believe that Turkish tyranny ha? now their developments to the progress of civilisation. One 
readied its climax, and that if the Greeks have revolted, of the great aclifeveuAsts *of the French -Revolution 
it is agains? unbiSiralile oppression. This is a mistake, was to destroy the old division of tho country idle 
The Turks of the present day are, in » great measure,, provinces animated by bili*r rivalries; the great 
1 tearing the penalty of the sins of their forefathers, misfortune til' Spain is, that a similar work has not 
Their rule is anything but just and mild, it is true; been accomplish'd; and it would be a great disaster for 
but a considerable improvement has taken*place. The Europe if its nuy were ever modified so as to unite 
proof of this is the increase of prosperity, on which under the same forms of government all peoples of 
tho Christian populations, by their advocates, base their similar origins or similar creeds. • 


claim to independence. It is undeniable that the 
Turkish yoke is lighter than of yore.; but history tells 
us that it is not in human nature to be grateful for a 
diminution of oppression. Many of the abuses which 
caused the great French Revolution had been removed 


It is a singular feature in*the actual position of 
Europe, that ibis appeal to the principle *>f nationality 
is made by the advocates of two extreme political 
doctrines. The l’gnslavonic theory of Russia—identi- 
iled with the fate of arbitrary government—has its 


before it burst forth. In tho case of tiie Christians of counterpart, fjtough on a smaller scale, in the theories 
Turkey, they have suffered so long, that their minds on which are based the parties who recently raissd the 
have been moulded into a hostile shape. The name of cry of independence in Hungary and Italy. We must 
Turk is so-abhorrent to them, tlm^if a King Alfred (hseivc in both eases, that, however ett'wftfial an appeal 
were to obtain the aultniisliip, and govern with perfect to the passions of races may be as a weapon of war, 
justice, th ey wou ld seize every opportunity to overthrow nothing can in the end he more dangerous or demornl- 
llim. ,ising. Tho success with whjph if meets'In itself evinces 

These remarks will suggest that the difficulties of a low slate of intellectual anltivation. ‘Hungary Ar 


tho Eastern question arc much greater than the majo¬ 
rity of the public is disposed to believe. Jn spite of.all 
that has been written and published, very vague notions 
seem to be entertained in England of the state and 


th% Magyars^ and ‘Italy for the Italians,’ are watch** 
?ords noh more responsible, however necessary may be 
their employ, than 1 1 )n%govcrnmcnt for the Slavonians.' 
They* prove the existence of an impulse whieli may. 


prospects of the various races that inhabit the Ottoman shatter the existing constitution of Europl, but which 
Empire, as well »b of the nature and forms of the Hus- is not likely to lead to a satisfactory settlement. When 
sian claim of protection over them. Wo shall endeavour n*n group into families, they descend in the scale of 
to embody some of the principal facts connected with civilisation, the cliiet mission ot which is to efface tile 1 
this intricate question, in order to assist our readers in distinctions, pot only oi various classes, but of various 
better comprehending the evouts which are at present races, nnd to make all pedigree a mere matter of bis- 
takifig place. Everything temBsto shew that the affairs torical curiosity. We observe, therefore, with much 
of Europe have reached an important crisis, and that n. the unmistakable manifestations of the fact, 

question to wlijeli imperfect reference lias been so often which cabinets seem disposed to make somewhat light 


made of late—that of the revival of nationalities—is of, that, under the aspect of a mere political smuggle, in 
about to force itself on our attention. whicl^one party is popularly represented ps aXuthless 

By Jits geographical position, and the character of its aggressor, whilst the others beljcve themselves to be • 

government and its people, Russia must always exert acting as the poheemeg of the world, a signal lias been 

great influence on, the fortunes of Eastern Europe, and. Riven for the assertion of claims incompatible with* tho L*^» 

consequently, on those of civilisation. The emperor, progress of social ameliorations and rational liberty, 
though nominally restrained in his actions bwcertaro Incompatible, at any rate, if tk* ultimate develop-* 
institutions very difficult to he defined, is perhaps iu- ments of events plways corresponded to the impulse 

vested with more nearly arbitrary power than any other from wlueh they originally proceed. We are far lrom 

prince or potentate in the world. ®We cannot, however, despniryig of the fortunes of civilisotio*, though we 

-Msjly realise to ourselves his <cxact position, *md are think it necessary to point out the clangers which pre¬ 
test sometimes to fancy him wielding his authority as sent themselves. The most imminent .of these seems 

satiricAitsly a* a man might wield a weapon of offence, to be, that a population* of sixty millions, almost mac- 


prince or potentate in the world. ®We cannot, however, despiuryg of the fortunes ot civilisation though we 
- Wttjly realise to ourselves his icxact position, *md are think it necessary to point out the clangers which pre- 
, apt sometimes to fancy him wielding his authority as sent themselves. The most imminent .of these seems 
1 satiric Attsly a* a man might wield a weapon Of offence, to be, that a population* of sixty millions, almost mao- 
OCCacdkig to his various moods of anger, beneficence, oessiWe to»innnediate attack, but yet depending lor 







f»hat<j4m»fr*t Itbns beeft’iifcctstomBd'te onprosperbus' and the heart of ordinary huairihr. ■ Subjective, 
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''tff-feivaiion, It is quite possilfie that the North may expected something worthy of Kterfijure—Something 
again send fiftth, not only organised armies which do likely to save \ho age from beikg considered an Ua- 
damige, and then retire, or are destroyed, but colonies poetical one. * * 

W men allured by promiso of rich booty in the south. The poetry to which we have been alluding, has 
.If the tribe of Tatars winch, iit the last century, recently received rl contribution of some important}^ 
escaped from the heavy yoke of Russia to seek refuge in a work, or the first part of a work, entitled Bat&tsr, 
tbenenth the wall of China, had taken the direction of by a young author, who excited a good deal of atten- 
fiwT-jillkisli Empire, the destinies'jf Europe might by tion a few y earls ago through the publication of a 
tibis time hnyte been changed. S\iukl tlie present war dramatic poem, entitled The Roman. Mr Dobell—for' 


ho-prdtonge<l, such another migration is not impossibly, such is the real name of tlie poet, who has hitherto 
Its, effect niiglSt overpass the calculations of tlie been known only by his name tie plume of-Sydney 
Russian court, and of all diplomatists and statesmen. I V'endys —will never, we think, command anything like 
. However this may be, we may find certain that peace j popularity ovrti among the ordinary readers of poetry, 
will not he restored in the East without some upex- ( By those who desiderate that what tliey read should 
pouted event o\ Y\Vvs Y\mV—t\m ruse at a now taCc Vo \not only bo eoa\Yy \ito5h;t*v«ocV, but bo obvious and 
seine qn the fragments of tbe Ottoman or tbe \ inlyvosting \vf its design, bis we pfts arc never likely 

formation or appearance of new political entities until to tie fully appreciated. Holder is destitute of almost 
»crw notHhought of. It is difficult to 4 bcliove in either everything which would give it a chance of popularity, 
of what may be called the simple developments of the Its design is obscure: the evolution of that designylow; 
war—the litter checking and Humbling of liiiseiuwithoiit ‘and tlie work, as a whole, monotonous, 
any modification of its territorial or political stale; Unlike most of the strictly subjective poems in our 
or the defeat of Western l'/Wof!!*;<bm.il the indefinite modern literatim* however, Jiahler has, wc believe, 
enlargement of tile pvu^s^r the czar.* Great conflicts nothing of the autobiographical in design. The 


desire is to prepare our readers for some of the pventB history of a mind so constituted and conditioned. For 
that may happen, by a cursory examination of the any purpose of dramatic interest, it is very incomplete, 
condition and antecedents of the vnrftms races that Stnctly speaking, there arc only three or four ehn- 
inhabit the Ottoman Empire, and timee provinces of raelers; and tlie history, if such it can be called, pro- 
liusaia which arc conterminous to it. needs in monologues, rather than in the usual way. 

T(f complete our view, however, it will be necessary The scene is chiefly laid in the study of Balder, or in 
to stRt.c,in as summary tP manner as possible, the origin some other part ol ‘ tlie tower ’ which he. inhabits, and 
of the actualsquarrel; for by so doing we shall be page after page is filing with tlie poet’s aspirations, 
enabled to shew how different aiV. the relations of the Something like an ordinary human interest is occa- 
Muscovite and Ottoman Empires from those of any two situially given by tlie introduction of his wife Amy, 
other states in the world, ami how absurd it is in our and tbe recital of her sufferings; and one or two of tbe 


day tending to manifest their individuality more am# 


sentiment, 


imagery 


more, Russia is an amalgamation of variifus races which these present. Nor is the story, when we have 

... - . . ' .. , . i_ii.. -a. is. .1’ _ :_ ..i_ j __ai._ 


rapidly 


themselves tb one standard. Both ! really got at it, of an inviting character: quite the 


processes muy lie checked^ but if they are not, it is J opposite. It is for tlie sake of dciaeiftfT*’]passages 


impossible to doubt the result. 


RECENT TCVETItY.* 


beauties which have little or no connection with the 
story—that Balder deserves attention from general 
loaders; and leaving tlie purpose of the poem to shift 
fur itself, wc propose to look for a little at some, of 


Thb poets of the fising, generation are going sadly these. Morning and evening, noon and night, the 
astray. Forsaking the aid paths, they have mistaken ■JJ™* the . ™“>‘tams, and the sea-all those aspects 
i r itff a u i l ii s. \ of nature, indeed, winch the poets from Homer down- 

the jKirch for Mount Parnassus; and we shall not fce w , mU ^ glori ^ in> aDlt Aid, the poetasters have 

f B«n>nfted «, at no distant day, they ffivo us a new ], a ekncyeil, receive from Mr Dobell some additional 
system of metaphysics ip blank-verse, t or serve up charm, for true, genius cannot touch save to beautify, 
some of the speculative philosophers in rhythmical Here, for example, is a picture of Morning, altogether 
cadences. In‘our hot youth, when George the Fourth original atul exquisiteljbtoncciveil 


was king,' the aspirpnt lo the laurel-wreath would hate 
thought of some one whose brows it had before adorned.- 
More Ter-iflitly, a Wordsworth or a Tennyson would 
almost unpofceptibly have influenced them; but now 
we Jhave little else saVe mist and moonshine. ‘ Free- 
, witt,* foreknowledge absolute,’ man’s relation to the 
infinite, tbe mystery of life, and fiddles equally forroi- 
have now to lb propounded in lyrics, or solved 
■H Bemi-dramatic dialogues. Poets tare going to the 
Kripa-.-rf, at the very least, their,books are going to 
**Ui#phstrjM*»k *9d the buttemmn—not to tint people 

* Uubter rt Vew. Bart t. , By tha sutbor of The Roman.- -Tlu- 
rtf Babe VhriftuUt, *.ith utl-eV Igrteot Pocmt. By Gerald 


. Lo Mom, 

■When she stood forth at universal prime, 

The angels shouted, and the dews of joy 

Stood in the eyes of Eanh. While here she reigned, 

Adam awffF.vc were full of orisons, 

And slid not sin; and so she won of God 
That ever when she walketh Ip the world 
^ It shall be Eden. And around her come 
Tb#happy wonts of early Paradise. 

* * * 

Once more to livg is to lie happy; Life 
With backward streaming hair, und eyes of haste 
Th#t look beyond the hills, doth urge no more 
Her palpitating feet. 

„ ■ » 

Or take this picture of early Spring, the beloved of all 












poets; liQw'fiitsly har foiars a£d laughter are typified 

here: X 

- * 

Bpring.who did Matter all her wealth lost year, 

Had gone toAeavin for moio; and coming beck. 

-. Flower-laden aftel three full seasons. found • 

The Earth, he* lumber, dead. Far off, appalled 
, With the unwonted pallor of her face,' 

■ She Hung her garlands down, and caught distract 
^S^The skirts of passing tempests, and through wilds 
Of frnxeu air fled to ^er, all uncrowned 
With haste—a bunch of snow-drop* in her breast. 

Her charms dishevelled, and her checks as white 
As winter with her wo. 

Of tliis quality are almost all Mr Dobell's impersona¬ 
tions of Nature. Let us talfb one otlier extract from 
Jits panorama of the seasons: it descnlX'g the feeling 
of Summer, rather than the things which n waken that 
feeling 

* % Ahwl that dha <s \ 

Should use the days of Summer but to live * 

And breathe hut as the nco/ftul element, 

Thp strange superfluous glory of the air. 

* a 

Tlte imagery in IinUtt is seldom if ever confused. 
The flowers are perfect in tlieir kind, but they often 
bewilder us v^th their profusion. vie look in vain 
sometimes throiqjh the tTiiek trellis-work of mnujthues 
for tho form of the tiling it fs meant to adorn, and are 
forced to content ourselves with the beauty wc see. 
Many of the.iniagi*a, however, are of that kirifl which 
will not only bear to be taken front the connection in* 
which they are placed, liut give vividness and light to 
the-truth or the sentiment lying beneath them. Hero 
is an example of this : 

The nncommanded iiost 
Of living nations, swaying to and fro 
Like waves of a great sea, *^iat in mid-shock 
Confound each other, wliite with foam and fear. 

Roar tor a leader. 

And the following, of a completely different order, is 
not less perfect nor less original:— 

The repose 

Of Beauty—where she lietli brigli^aml still 
As some lone angel, dead-asleep in light 
On tlie most heavens anl top of all this W arid 
Wing-frtMiy. 

It Would be vain to extract more of these gems 
from tho pages of Balder. The hook absolutely teems 
with them. We know of no modern poem, indeed, in 
which the imagery is more abundant or more exquisite. 
Here and there it is elaborated—figure succeeding 
figure as line follows line; but seldom is there the 
slightest trace of what a painter would call 1 hatching.’ 
The fancy evolves itself witli extraordinary fulness, 
and is always fresh. 

But-while we are decidedly of opinion that Balder 
contains manifestatiqps of poetic power such as are 
rarely to be found in modern'literature, it cannot, of 
i course, be regained as a work at nil worthy of that 
power. The very circumstance of ifs evincing the 
j author to be a writer capable of achieving great tilings 
in his sort, leads us to regret all the more that he set 
himself to a purpose which, bo far as«wo can judge 
of it, is scarcely worth the thought lie has already 
expended. The tendency to the speculative and the 
metaphysical, which seems to be apparent in recent 
poetry, is not a healthy one. It is leading to amacrifrcc 
of what is toudiing and simple for the sake of mystery, 

1 -end to a disregard of art for the jnere effect of isolated 
brilliancy. 5 

Gerald Mossby, the author of a little volumepentrtlcd 
The Ballad of Babe Christnhcl, and other Lyrical Po'nis, 
though not, strictly speaking, of tlie class to which we 
bt^ve beeiy referriug, may be considered as to some 


extent eonneefodwith it, btfifi through the merits and* 
the' defects what, he has written. But' for the 
remarkable jmomiae which this young man’s tftthg 
volume bespdmts, and tlie circumstance Of his being 
obviously surrounded fy dangers which may prevent 
that promise Hem ever being fulfnletl We should 
scarcely have thought of noticing it at any teftgth. 
The first production of a young poet is; generally 
speaking, only to bef regarded asendicatingthe tone of 
.the mind from which it lias emanated, and thtPchanecs 
of a Successful devotion to t^ie gentle art when it has 
been strengthened ami matured. Gerald Massey's first 
flight 1 on tlie wings fif poesy’ hits not been taken Oft A 
wavering wjng. Apart, altogether, from tlie RWcutB* 
slanees of his early life and his .present position,,his 
book evinces the possession of inure than ordinary 
ability. Considered in connection with his obscure 
station and his adverse fortunes, we have seldom seen 
amytlnn*' better fitted to \U\wtrate the triumph of i 
genius over the pntwbvngs of poverty, and tfic dangers ' 
of an untended and uneducated youth. Train ftbriff 
biographical sketch given in the second edition of hi* 
book, we learn that Masscv spent more than-twenty of 
1 his twenty-seven years in circumstances little fitted' 


whose scantysearnings scarcely sufficpl for the most' 
pressing daily wants ot^lis Children, lie was sent, wWmk* 
only eight years old, to a silk-mill, where he toiled 
from dawn^ till dusk for a .shilling or two a week. 
Education, in tlie ordinary sense of the term, lie never 
obtained, lie'learned to read a ^little at a- Penny 
School; and bis mother, who seems to hare had tastes 
somewhat above her station, strove to make the most 
of wimt was thus received. She placed tlie BibU and 
the Pilgrim's Progress in Gcrtffd’s way ; and when, at 
the age of fifteen, he was sent to Louden to earn bit 
bread as a. niessagc-llby, lie had read little else. He 
struggled on, however, and the love of reading became 
something like n passion with him—a feverishness, 
whu.li drovethim to ail kinds of schomdfc and sacrifices 
in ordef to get at books. lie then began to rllymej 
fierce and fiery denunciations q f tlie wealthy and the 
powerful, whom lie considered tlie oppressors of jiis 
class, befog doubtless his earliest essays. Something 
of tliis kital he lias givfon us yi Ris volume; and we 
•regjpt that it should evow have been written, or at 
least that it had not been’ allowed to remain in Ahe 
gpPnlr of th? obscure penny print, to which, in all* 
probabilify, it was originally contributed. 

Self-educated men, Especially when their opportu¬ 
nities of cultivation hare lieiyi so ftw, their sphere 
of intellectual action so narrow as his, are of all tether* 
most likely to suffer from a too indulgent .estimate of 
tneir abilities. To a man of Massey’s genius and 
temperament, unqualified praise is mistaken kindness; 1 
and as u goad deal of it has been lavished upon him, 
the result may be. a repugnance to receive tlie lessons 
which must be learned sometime, and which may he 
nfbst safely learned now, if hi* e&seer as a poet is to 
be at all worthy of the promise lie lias held out. 
Hitherto, the love of nature and of every thingj»autifiil 
has k»pt his heart right. The.harsh and flarrmg tones 
of liis political lyrics .do not Beam to hnvu marred tho 
trim music of his sotfl; for while we find in one .page 
inflated absurdities, in close proximity to them there 
are strains of pure anffk touching melody. » # 

Wc have already said that Mas My is to some extent 
connected with that class of writers who do not seem 
to have aimed at tjie constructive in poetry, so much 
as tlie merely expressive. In some of tfle best pieces 
in his volume, the want of a thoroifgli coherence is very 
manifest. They lack that unity—Hurt wholeness, so 
to speak, which is as necessary, even more necessary, in 
fact, to thb effect of a lyrical poem tlian richness ut 
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imagery. "The pearls jufc<iw5 oftea sitting at random, 
thati'a number of them might-JM! 4etindied without 
jgttiiXkf Affecting'the slender thread on phich they ate 
sWtftig. _ Time jmd. cultivation Will leadfQo the proper 
"4|s|‘«cation of the poetic pojger thus, ns it were, 
squandered, jbut? the cultivation mustribe of the right 
kind, ’apd it will infer the unlearning of false concep¬ 
tions as well as the learning of true principles. The 
tendency of that style of writing which leads to a 
dependence upon mere felicity of expression, or vividness 
,of imagery, however much these mny contribute fo the 
effect of a well-sustained poem, is almost always to a 
attaining af;?r such things, to a confusion of metaphors, 
and often to wliut is altogether unintelligible. We 
could point to instiipeeg of this in ‘the little volume 
before us; but ascribing these to tlio autlior's untutored 
youth, we prefer noticing a few of the fine sentiments 
which some of the pieces contain. They are often, as 
we have already said, mere sparkles, but they are 1ft up 
with the pure fire oi^genius. Here is one of them in a 
| siugtodinh:— 

Ye sometimes load my feet to wall the angel side 
of life. 

f| 

And hero ia another runniim- through a short pas¬ 
sage as felicitous in expro6?i(mu5 , ’w ,i i3 tuneful in its 
rhythm 1 • 


fc Jfo star goeVdown, hut funds. in other skies. 

•r*iC The rose of suuset fold., its glory up 

To burst again from out the heart of dawn ; 

- And love is never lost, though hearts mid-waste. 

And sorrow makes the chasleued liras, a deer; 

The deepest das’c reveals the stun iost hope, 

And faith eau trust for heaven helm'd the veil. ' 

A Jioem upon Hood, almost every part of which is \ 
striking <for the clear apprehension of the subject, as , 
well as for the earnestness of the feeling, affords us ■ 
such beautiful imagery as the following:— i 

> , 

His wit ?—a kind smile just to hearten us; 

Bieli foaui-vreaLhs oil the waves of lavh^' life, 

That fiaslit o'er precious pearls and golden sands. 

* * ft. * 

In sooth, Lk, wit waff like 1 thuviefs spear; , 

' Put ’twas mere lightning from the cloud of Ids life, 
Which held at heart most ripli and blessed lain 
Of tears. i ■ 3 

l 

'JSiere is no more ehecritlg premise in the writings 
bf tills young poet of flic people, than that whit-fy 
springs from his fervent w orship'of the household gods, 
the large spaces he has given‘in his heart and liis 
heart’s utterances tb the, domestic affections, isoine 
of his love-songs, making, due allowance for an occa¬ 
sional ruggedness in the versification, arc among tlm 
sweetest we have seen. They are simple ami beautiful, 
'fliclack of purpose in them being much less apparent 
than in his more ambitious efforts. Here is one which 
has all the characteristics of a true song:— 

The lark that nestles nearest, eartii, *- 

To heaven's gate Highest slugs, 

AntL'oving thy, my lordly life 

Dgm mount on lark-like wings! , 

Thine eyes are Mairy promises, 

| And affluent above 

• All measure in its blessings, is 
The largess of thy love. ^ 

Merry as laughter, ‘mong the hills 
Spriug dances at my lieart! * 

Aud at i.uy wooing, nature's soul 
j Into heiM'ace will start. i 

; , The quoen-mobn in her starry Ijowrr 

Lo°ka happier for imr love; 

A dewier splendour tills the flower, 

And mellower coos the dove. 


And if life comes with orods ahd «are,' 

Unknown in years of yore, f 
I know thou ’it half the (burden hear, 

And I am strong once more. , 

, And blessings on the storm hliat'Ekive 
Me havcq-on thy breast, if 
Where life hath climaxed !i_e a wave 
That breaks in perfect rest. 

The sentiment in these verses is tender and fuH 
delicacy', while the imagery hi almost faultless ;tlte 
structure of the .verse, too, is musical, and admirably 
adapted to the feeling. Although there is often a 
voluptuous richness in Massey’s imagery, the themes 
it adorns are pure and elevated, llis most beautiful 
ilowers, tvon those of the warmest hue, are laid on 
the domestic altar. It is the torch of Hymen rather 
than that of llupid which lights up the fire of his 
lovo-podms; and hence wc find, in the lines addressed to 
his wife, some of his most glowing gnd varied imagery. 
Oliver he sings:— t < 

I looked out on the tunny side of life, 

And saw thee summering like a hlmuning vino 
„ That veaehrlh globes of wine in at the lnttiro 
By the ripe armful with ambrosial smile. 

The flying cares hut touched thy' life's fair face 
Lightly ns skiifimiiig shadows dusk tU'’lalte. 

j * * $ '* 

The sleeping Heauty inomy heart’s chnrmed palace 
Woke at Love’s kiss. My lift! was I ‘t afliish 
As fuses redden when the spring moves by, 

* And the green lituls peer out like eyes to see 

The delirate spit it whose sweet presence stirred them. 

One of the, most complete, and at the same time most 
luxuriant, of .Massey’s poems, ia entitled Tin: Undid. 
Some of its stanzas arc slightly obscure, and, as a whole, 
it has less of spontaneity than his snugs; but the 
elaboration of imagery, tin- flush of warm life in every 
verse, is in exquisite consistency with the character of 
the subject. We can give only a portion of it, and our 
quotations must lie taken almost at random:— 

• 

She mimes! the blushing Bridal Dawn 
With her Auroral splcndcurs on, 

Aud green earth never lovelier shone: 

She (kincd'h on her golden way ’ 

In dainty dalliance with the Stay, 

Jubilant o’er the'happy day. 

* » * 

High up in air the chestnuts blow. 

Tin live green apple-tree’s flush bough 
JKIoateth, a cloud cil' rosy snow! 

Clond-shadow-ships sail faerily 
Over the greenery’s sunny sea. 

Whose warm tide ripples down the lea. 

* * . * 

Alive with eyes, the village sees 

The Bridal dawning through the trees, 

And housewives swarm i’ the sun like bees. 

• * * 

Sumptuous as His, when she swims 
With rainbow robe on dainty limbs, 

The bride's rare loveliness o'erbrims. 

* * * 

Sin* weare her maideu modesty 
With teurful grace touched tenderly, 

Yet with a ripe expectancy. 

And at her heart Love sits and sings, 

And tmdeih warmth, begetting wings 
' (Shall lift her up to higher things. 

The unknown sea moans on her shore 
Of life; she hears the breakers roar; 

But. trusting him. shell fear no more. 

* * # * 

The blessing given, the ring is on; , 

And at Hod’s altar radiant run 

The currents of two lives in one. \ . , 
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If tlie extracts, we. Iiovq already given do not suffice 
to shew the promise wjth which Gerald Massey’s little 
volume abounds, we must, plead guilty to a wisappre-1 
hension of what constitutes poetry of a high .order: 
lacking to a con^er^le degree the artistic element, it 
is true, hut Cull ft f originality nud freshness of feenug. 
It only remains ftfr iV to notice the principal poem, 
^2’Ae Ballad of Babe, Chris label, into which, as it seems 
>B,UB| the pnet has poured the whol«?wealtli of his fancy, 
atWin some parts of whicli he lias been more successful 
titan in any of his other productions. Pathos, often of 
the deepest anil tenderest kind, is itS chief character¬ 
istic ; hut in the evolution of the story—if we can 
apply that term to the mere expression of the feelings 
awakened by the birth and death of a little child—fancy 
is manifested in great exuberance; nor is there wanting 
occasional glimpses into the seciet springs of sorrow, 
which evince a still higher quality. The ■'opening 
verses of the poem arc fresh and beautiful:-- 

When Bounty walk.Win brnviwfc dross, • • 

Ami, foil with April's nicljpw showers. 

The earth laughs imt with sweet May-flowers, 

That flush fur very happiness; 

* * * ’ 
■ And honeyed plots are drowsed with boos, 

And larlfit rain music by tlie slnWi er, 

\Vhilc sinking, singing hour hy hour, ^ 

Song like a spirit nits i.'*tho trees. 

"NYliiip fainting hearts forget their feais. 

And ii^lhe poorest life's sail enp • 

Some rare wine runs, and Hope builds up * 

Her rainbow over Memory "s tears. 

It fell upon a merry May-mom, * 

J’ the perfect prime of that sweet time 
When daisies whiten, woodbines climb. 

The dear lJabe • hristabel was born. 

The dirge which the poet si^gs o'er tho dead child is, 
in our opinion, still finer thou the above. Tli« effective 
change in the rhythm, the strong feeling so exquisitely 
‘expressed in some of ihe lines, and the fine close which 
is made with the melancholy cadence of the last vers“, 
are all very near approaches to that artistic complete¬ 
ness in which wo believe Massey will soon learn to 
mould his poetry :— * m 

With her white (hinds clasped she slcepeth: heart, is 
hushed, -.ml lips are cold ; 

Death sluoues nji her heaven of beauty, and a weary 
way I go, 

Jake tlm sheep without a shepherd on the wintry 
i norland wold, 

V itli the taee of day shut out by blinding snow. 

O'er its widowed nest my heart sits moaning for ils 
young that's (led 

From this world of wail and weeping, gone to join her 
starry peers; 

And my light of life’s o’ershadowed where the dear one 
iietli dead, 

And I’m crying;in the dark with my fears. 

Alt last night-tide site seemed near me, like a lost 
beloved bird, , 

I Beating at the lattice louder than tho sobbing wind 
and rain; 

And I called across the night with tender name ami 
fondling word, * 

And I yearned out through the darkness, all in vain. 

Heart will plead: ‘Byes cannot see her; they arc blind 
with tears of pain# 

And it climlictti up and strainel'u, for dear file, to look 
and hurls 

While 1 call her once again; ‘but there Cornell no 
ic.frain, , 

And it droppeth down, anil ilieth in tlie dark. 

• Mpift of the extracts we have given afford illustra¬ 
tions of thy effect witli which tlie poet cun make the 


emblems and features of ptfttire and of human ljfa 
typify tlie emotions of tho heart The last verse use 
have quoted fit us fine an example of'this as any; and 
it is exquisitely musical. . . 

It is obvious, we think, that if Gerald Massey is 
disposed to make a fun and proper u3b oj his gifts, lie 
has a high vocation open for him. It is one, however, 
upon which he cannot thoroughly enter without having 
to contend witii and to overcome many difficulties. 
There is a future of grunt usefulness open tmhiin, for 
we apprehend that no one endowed as lie is, tutored as, 
lie has been by sevei% experience, and possessing, as he 
does, such keen sensibilities and expansivq sympathies, 
qjm fail to benefit those for whom lie sings.’ -m 
1 • 


" 1 1 

PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING. 

So .far as England and France arc concerned, the 
presint war bids fair to be conducted ofl more humane 
principles, and altogether in a lessjavnge and vindictive 
manner, than any previous great European? catitegt. 
France assumed the initiative, we believe, in ‘refusing 
letters of manine. or commissions to privateers; and 
England has hitherto ilon# the same ; nor is there tlie 
least probability that, any licence will .hereafter be 
granted to prive*»rfs 'V the British government. 
Formerly, it. wu* not unusitt- 1 f i.letters of marque to 
he grunted cwpn to the subjects of ncutpl nations, and 
fears have been flxpro,!Srd that Russia will grant aq^U 
licences to American privateers. We have not milch 
apprehension on this score, reiving securely, as we 
think, on the honour and policy of tho Flitted States’ 
government tif suppress any such attempts; for by 
Acts of Congresswin 17!>4 and in ltsTs, privateering was 
denounced, and tins Americans are not a retrograde 
people in any respect. But it is certainly' to be drfaded 
that some of the luilf-lawlcss sind wholly unprincipled 
republics of South America may bo icrimed to avail 
themselves of Russian commissions to "plunder our 
merchantmen; although if they do so, they will pay 
dearly for it in the end. It is not improbable that 
Russia hersijf will send forth privateers from such of 
her ports as may escape blockade— but short Will be 
their cruises! * , 

I ’riva leering is, or was—if we may venture to speak 
of it in the past tense—a more system of piracy under 
legal sanction, anil pruvjd a monstrous aggravation of 
,the toils of war. Not unie spark of patriotism ani¬ 
mated the owners and crews'of privateers. They ueiIdler 
joaifiit nor desired to meet with tiie enemy's armed* 
cruisers,*for to them* glory was a thing of naught. 
Their sole object was Wo make money hy plunder, and 
to d(5 this with ns little tiglilyig aspossible; but- if hard, 
knocks could not be avoided, we must uo them the 
justice to say that they did not shrink from the combat, 
a! many' an action fought with a gallantry worthy a 
better cause bears wit ness. The officers and crews were ! 
almost invariably desperate men, anil no private pecca¬ 
dilloes whatever could disqualify them for the service, 
but rather the reverse. Tlie hulks, the gallows, and 
tfic privateers refused no man. A* a general rule, the 
owners of privateers were not very honourable nor 
reputable citizens; yet, half a eesitury hgOmrdly n 
voice*was audibly raised in eoridonmaiionof their 
enterprises. The fitting-out «f a privateer was a 
sort of gamblhig spemilatinn, for the vessel might bn 
captured within twenty-four hours of leaving port, or 
it might send honnv a dozen valuable prizaa in a 
criiiso of ns many days. Ail was ?i lottery, and one of* 
the most exciting*nature. Tlie eaptaiu of a privateer 
had generally smqe share in thB ownership of the 
vessel, •and officers anil crew sailed wAh a distinct 
agreement as to what percentage leach would receive 
of the booty. Under such a system as*lhis, the inevi¬ 
table consequence was, that privateersmen beenmo 
demoralised and brutal to the last degree. Frivutecrs 









( ,and pirates "were, in focij, -almost convertible terms. 
I» v tt»by;instanee«, if a privateer had nqt the fortune 
to fail in srith aliy of the enemy'* merchantmen during 
a cruise, he wpuld have little or no Compunction in 
wiring a neutral' ship, rather than return empty- 
handed, and, bihdly risked alrconseqnencea resulting 
from the piratical act. But the system had yet 
darker traits, as the following startling statement— 
anonymous, however—testifies: ‘At must he admitted 
that in ignore than one flagrant instance, the system 
was not ouly brought to bear on English commerce 
1 by English capital, buf even tl.e very puriies who 
Rent out the merchanlrship, and insured her against the 
king’Mmemves, sent out alcntlie privateer that captured 
"her, and thus mode a double gain—fount tfm insurer of \ 
thd captive vessel, and by the sale of her cargo and hull 
as lawful prize. Many a French privateer was owned by 
Englishmen, und manned by piratical renegades and 
some English privateers were chartered by Frenchmen 
for the capture of yieir own merchant-ships. In the 
conduct' of such crews, wilful cruelty towards their 
dnptives was alone wanting to complete the character 
of the pirate. On either side of the' Channel, the day 
of tiie merchant-ship’s sailhyr, and her course, was duly 
notified to the privateer tlmt did the dirty work of the 
firm ; and thus, under Lire honourable war¬ 

fare, innocent indivi<lK 3 jgJt r cre swindled by their Ij'lloW- 
couiitrymen, and tin* honour of a natio,n tarnished for 
filthy lucra.' *'VW have no *.eans‘of verifying this 
"Sfipnllmg charge, but juilging by all we have read upon 
tlie subject, we have nor''eason to disbelieve it. 

Privateers, botli French and Englisii, ‘were of all 
sizes and rigs—from mere luggers of twtnty tuns, carry¬ 
ing a couple of 4-bounders and a dozen men, to line 
full-rigged ships of f>00 or GOO tons, heavily armed, 
and ‘manned by crews of 200 to 300 men. In a won), 
tlie latter were formidable men-of-war. and capable 
of exchanging, broadsides with regular king's frigates. 
Many privateem on both sides the Channel were filled 
out at immense cost; nothing was spared to render 
their equipment perfect, for the owners well knew that 
one successful* cruise might pay for ulj The main 
ohject**of all was to insure swiftness; and to effect this, 
strength of hull was sacrificed to such a degree, that 
some priratebls were' mere shells, that a close, well 
directed broadside from a man-of-war would send to 
the bottom in a moment. This, however, was by no 
means always The ease, qs we shall hereafter shew, 
Not a few privateers were expressly built for their 
‘‘'intended service, and more beautiful *,essels our or 
floated. The- total number sent forth botU.,liy Kur¬ 
land and France was almost inumdiblc. They prow led 
in every direction, hju! the narrow seas literally swarmed 
with them. ‘The largest.and best appointed would take 
long swoops out oti the main ocean, to fall in with 
convoys of both outward apd homeward bound ships; 

1 ’ and if not taken themselves by men-of-war, they were 
sure to pick up all unfortunate stragglers or slow 
sailers. If the render only glanced ove.r a file of old 
newspapers, or pored—as we have done ere writing 
this article—through tlie ‘Home News’ and Gazelle 
extracts of the old magazines, and the dry details of 
our chieOtavai histories, he would soon have a vivid 
idea of4he enormous risk merchantmen ran oti bring 
taken by privateers during the last war. Sometimes 
we read of five or six privateers,of tlie. enemy captured 
■ in a 'single day. 

Wiwe not aware that the British government ever 
•aided or had any share in the equipment and sending 
forth of privateers ; but it appears th.it it was otherwise 
across’tlie Channel.* In one instance, a French company 
hired five svkiiVsailing ships of their government to 
cruise-as pmHteero; and official documents prove that 
many others ware lent to adventurous merchants for 
tlie same purpose. The charter-party, on the above 
occasion, says tlmt ‘the vessels are to be'completely 


fitted out by tlie goverifhent; tlie freighters being only 
obliged to provide for and pay/he crew. The cost of ■ 
revictualling and tottclring at any place, to be also at 
the charge of the freighters * but the cost for repair* of 
masts, for cordage, ordnance, &cato lte defrayed 1 by tlie 
republic. The freighters to prim rise’die commanders, 
who must be approved by the minister of marine. The 
freighters to choose the station for cruising, and tho,j 
places at which t'uo vessels are to stop. The ng’j 
produce of the prizes to be divided as follows—One-IvTrd 
to the crew, and a third of tlv, remaining two-thirds to 
the republic; the sale of the prizes to he confided te 
tlio freighters.’ Man)' of the French privateers were 
really splendidly equipped and manned vessels. We 
, find an.instance to the point in the London Gazette of 1 
1810. In September of that year, Captain Wolfe of the 
Ait/le man-of-war, reports that be had captured, after a 
chase af thirteen hours, Lf Pluruir, a celebrated ship- 
privateer belonging to Bordeaux, mounting eighteen 
eurronadcs, anil manned with 1211 men, whom he 
le&rihcs as being exceedingly fine voting seamen, com¬ 
manded by a very cxpifficnced and able captain. This 
privateer had done, great injury to the British trade, 
and hitherto had otitsniled all our men-of-war. A still 
more famous French privnteeF of similar force, manned 
by 140 men, J.e \\m-amiml Martin, vas,::apturcd in the 
following year liy Ilia Majesty’s sli/ps Fortuufb and 
Siildinlui. Tliis very famous privateer had been 
remarkably successful in all her former cruises, and 
had di'fyd all attemprs to capture lie/.' Nor would she 
.have been taken at last liy one ship; for wo are told 
that 1 from the style of her sailing, nnd the dexterity of 
her niamcuvres, neither of his majesty’s ships singly, 
though hol.ll were going eleven knots with royals set, 
would have succeeded in capturing her.’ 

Several instances are on record of really gallant 
actions fought between large French privateers and 
English frigates. A noteworthy affair iff this kind 
occurred in 1708. The British 40-gun frigate Pomona, 
Captain lieynulds, chased the ( ‘fieri privnteer of Nantes; 
and as the latter made no attempt to eseape, the two* 
ships were won yardarm to yardarm, anil a furious 
battle ensued. At length therprivatcer struck, after 
losing her mizcn-masl and receiving groat damage; 
so much so, in fjij't, that she sank almbst before the 
wounded and prisoners could lie t-emovod. The pri- 
1 vntcor mounted twenty-six guns of various calibre, and 
was manned by 230 men. Her eaptifhT , *and fourteen 
men were killed, and nineteen wounded. The English 
frigate also sustained considerable damage. Considering 
the iminenso ilisji.irity of force, this was certainly a 
most gallant defence on the part of the privateer. Later 
in the same year, a memorable action also occurred 
between me British sloop-of-war I'riiicoinnti', of 1G 
guns, anil tlie French privateer Tphigfnif, of 22 guns. 
It lasted upwards of two hours, when by some accident 
the TrineomaU exploded, and all the crew but two 
perished with her. The two vessels touched each 
other at this awful moment, and therefore it was not 
surprising that the pffiivaleer also was so dreadfully 
shattered, that she sank in a few minutes. All lxer 
crew, with the*exccplion of about thirty, perished. A 
more calamitous finale to a well-fought action lias 
rarely occurred. While on this topic, we must not 
omit to mention a third important and singular 
affair about, the same time. The British 38-gun 
frigate lievolutfonunire, chased n strange ship off the 
coast of Ireland; and alter a run of 114 miles in less 
than top hours, the stranger hauled down her colours, 
and proved to be the Jiordnlais privateer of Bordeaux, 

» splendid ship of more than G00.. tons, with a crew of 
200 men, and mounting 24 guns on a flush-deck. She 
was reckoned as fast a sailer as any privateer belonging 
to France, and on her first cruise captured the immense 
number of twenty-nine valuable prizes! Her'second 
cruiso proved thus fatal to her. Concerning' this 
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privateer and tljefriggt# that Apt u red her, Mr James, 
in his Naval History, gives the following curious infor¬ 
mation ‘ It was a singular circumstance, not merely 
that the Dordeiai s was constructed by the same builder 
who hid constructed the lUvolutionnaire, but that the 
■ builder, at a spl«did tinner given by tljs owners of the 
Bordelais to her offiffcrelsoon after the termination of her 
kfirat trip, should have said: “ England has not a cruiser 
That will ever touch her except the Jigrolutionnaini; 
atmdiould she ever fall in with that frigate in blowing 
weather, and bo under he* lee, she will be taken.” The 
Bordelais was added to the British lAvy by the same 
name.’ It appears by the above, that the frigate herself 
had previously been taken from the French, and adopted 


when fighting became unavoidable. On rare occasions, 
French and i^ngitsh privateers fought each other, just* 
as tigers and Wiutrks will sometimes do when lacking 
their natural gray. ' 

The damage done to British commerce—and vies 
versa —by Frenqb, Dm,Tub, and Amertcan privateers, 
was altogether incalculable ; and it must Also be borne 
in mind, that the prodigious risk of capture raised tlie 
rates of marine insurance to a ruinous degree, so 
that merchants whose vessels miulo safe runs, seldom 
realised remunerative returns on their invested capital; 
and if, on the other* hand, they sent their -ships to 
so a uninsured, they risked total an in, for it was about 
an equal chance that a shipssailing to ancTfrom^wuiy 
into* our navy. "Whatever may now Vtfrvc ease,auit\uug;\ ports would V captured. It is not fair tn draw a parallel 


is more certain than that duriifg the last war the French 
built the finest men-of-war in the world. • Most of the 
crack frigates then in our navy had been taken from 
the French, and with them we captured more of 
their vessels—a fact wli^-h must have been bitterly | 
mortifying to that gallant and sensitive people. * * »| 
Owing to the extreme swiftrftss of most privateers, 
it rarely happened that large men-of-wur could capture 
them, unless under particular circuifistanccs. Corvettes 
of war, and handy guu-nrigs, were the vessels to hunt 
down and destnsy these pests of commerce; and they did 
their duty matift^ly. Sometimes, however, it happened 
that they caught u Tartar in.the shape of a privfitcer, 
and had much ado to escape being captured themselves. 
As a general rulS, both English and French privateers 
carefully steered clear of all contact with mcu-of-, 
war, for they knew they count have nothing to hojic 
*or but hard blows, uml probable discomfiture. U 
did, however, occasionally happen, that wfien a. priva¬ 
teer fell in with a sloop-of-war, or otlnr small armed 
ship of flic enemy’s ruyal navy, and knew the la.ttoe to 
he of decidedly interior force, lie would risk an attack. 
Several instances are on ivcout of king’s slops being 
captured, after a hard fight, by one or moie daring 
privateers. For example, the British gun-brig, Crawler, 
well armed, and commanded by Lieutenant Hulling* 
worth, with a crew of lt» men and hoys, was engaged, 
along with other men-M-wor, in convoying merelmnt- 
vessels; and when off Dungoness, the Geutrler was 
suddenly attacked in the night by Jpo French lugger 
privateers, the KspSujIe and AW; and in spite of a 
gallant defe nce, in which her commander lost, his life, 
was captured, ami triumphantly carried into Boulogne. 
It is supposed that the privateers at first mistook the 
Crawler for a merchantman. A somewhat similar affair 
occurred about the same period. Thu British aimed 
sloop Georye, Lieutenant Mackey, of 6 guns and 
40 men, was attacked and captured in the West Indies 
by two Spanish privateers, one carrying 10!l, an.l 
tlie other 68 men. The British crew made a most 
heroic defence, and did not surrender until eight were 
killed and seventeen wounded, out of her forty men. 
The Spaniards had thirty-two killed. Ou tlie other hand, 
some French privateers made quite as determined a 
resistance against hopeless odB*. The British 14-gnu 
brig-sloop Amarmthe, with a crew of 86 men, chased 
the French privateer Venyeur, a schooner of only six 
4-pounders, and a crew of 36 men, including passen¬ 
gers. At length the two vessels engaged at pistol-shot 
distance, and the combat lasted upwari^ of an hour. 
When tlie privateer surrendered, her loss amounted 
to fourteen killed and five wounded. If tlie immense 
disparity of force is tuken into consideration, tb s is 
one of the most desperate defences on recc’d, aifil 
proves that the issue of tlie combat would have been 
very doubtful had the force lieeu more equal. We 
could give dozens of similar instaflees of tiie desperate 
courage often displayed both by English and* French 
privateersmen; and this is about tlie only rodeen mg 
tnait it their character. It may, however, he safely 
assumed, ttyit, as a general rule, privateers only fought 


between regular men-of-war and privateetB, os regards 
making prizes of enemy’s mereliant-ships. The mere 
act of capturing an enemy's merchantman is only a sort 
of episodical performance on the part ef men-of-war, 
their main business being to dcfeijjl tlie coasts of lht5jr 
country from hostile invasion, and to fight and sSjsdue 
tlie slops of war belonging to tlie foe. The priz*-mon?y 
they receive front occasional captures is only a legiti¬ 
mate extra reward for tl$ services they perform to 
the state; while a privateer is sent forth wholly and 
solely to pursue am*''C.. , yurc merchantmen, that its 
erttw and owners jnny he ei.:?eh<‘' , r hy Sheir confiscation, 
the privateer^ neither defending, their country, nor 
lighting its armed foc*^ili.4css rcKicfflitly competed 


J to do so. These views of the question are now gene¬ 
rally hold by civilised states t, and England, France, 
and Auieruh, the three foremost nations of the earth, 
seem to have tacitly arrived at the somewhat tardy 
conclusion, that, .there is hardly Vi hairbreadth ut 
practical difierenee between privateering and piracy. 
Henceforward, pirates and privateersmen will alike 
swing from the yardarm whenever captured irupursuit 
of their kindred professions. 9 


A LAUDATION 


OF TEASH. 

('lumbers's Kdinburyh 


It is not iramy years since 
Journal was the only extensive distributer throughout 
the country of wholesome knowledge and as whole¬ 
some entertainment. Tlie ease*is very*itiflcrent now. 
Wlietlicmlutr work created a tn-ste, or merely supplied 
a want, is of little consequence : the great fact is, that 
J he ileiiiainl did increase, gradually bit rapidly, and 
m tlut brief interval has been answered by tlie 
appearance olbiiher journals, variously modified, which,’ 
without aJiimmsIimg *he popularity of the mnyiia 
/auras, have more lhn% doubled the circulation of tins 
kind *of literature. The importance of tlie lact, taken 
by itself, no one will question: it stands incontro- 
vertihly thus— that, there are at present at least double 
tlR' number of persons who seek in the cheap.perio¬ 
dicals interi sting information and refined amusement 
then then 1 wyre a lew- years ago. This increase is not 
accounted for by any decline in the sale of txpeusive 
hooks: even if such existed, it w oulil be much more 
titui compensated, so t.ir as the number of renders 
is concerned, by tlie popular libraries and reprints, 
»hose name is Legion. . 

Wt*hn\e heard it said that the progiqjssnius dis¬ 
tinctly market 1 is counterbalanced in another way— 
that the new demand tor wholesome literature is not a 
tithe of the new demand for what is either positively 
pernicious, or at best ^vulgar and trashy. Now^as for 
the positively pernicious, it does dot fairly come, we 
think, into a question of this kind ; for its existed e is 
attributable solely to the supineness of government, in 
not cnfyrciug the laws it lias made, or tli its-stolidity 
in so constructing the laws as to make (he enforcement 
impossible. But with regard to the immense body of 
literature distinguished 1 merely by had taste ami low 
intelligence wo have soulethiiig more lo say ; fur we hold 










vm. 


wraand It mewty it at indubitably a step in 
.{rtWinde M'lfa demand for wholesome literature., 
;£,;Ttitf/ba]f>(nUKon, or more, readerg.ofowch work* had 
4» -ofoteace f. a/nall number of yi '.mg afro. Their 
vtrtftadt bad not begun to awaken, and they had not yet 
.watered 'upon ft!at course of progree*ion whirl) is the 
ttatooal state of human being*. The brat stirrings of 
their 'untutored thought, alien these at length began, 

, found no sympathy iu llie higher class of literature. 
They ppamed instinctively for something they could feel 
and. comprehend: and the. something came. It came 
in a form of thought juSt higheiA than tlicir own, in a 
play of fancy their ihumbli) taste could appreciate, in 
romantic fiction tliat coxld be delightedly enjoyed by 
{Binds which hail not opened to »ronel-ption of flic 
aftistical, and had 5io higher standards of comparison. 
The thing that came is pronounced by the supercilious 
to be Trash. Be it so: that name will do as well as 
another. But wc have a profound respect M this 
Jfrnsh; since it lias enabled vast masses of the people 
to qfttcr upon a course of progress, and lias commenced 
•fc development of tlieir moral and intellectual powers 
j which nothing can stop. It is as impossible to prevent 
b Us readers flrom rising lx-tynd Tr.tsli, as it would have, 
been impossible to land them on higher ground without 
using that as a a tepping-Ktug#^. 

I It is vain to*taUujf tj'riiiglier glass of periodicals 
I competing with the low: they cannot do so without 
' changing ihrifthfirnrtn and^-voming low themselves. 

* *•« the, deniHlid had been ior high-class literature at 
1 n cheaper rate, it woulij have been met in spite of the 
j paper-duty; hut the demand was for low-class liiera- 

* turo, and that alone; and if the price*if all kinds were 
J equalised, the ver} same relative circulation would he 
i maintained that exists to-day. And why?—Because 
5 readers wiiose minds are iu tlie earlier stages of 
i development are, and probably always will he, t»y far 
1 the most niunerous class. The hostility of ttie better 

journals to31 rash is unfair and ungrateful, for tile latter 
Is their grand recruiting Hold. Without this training 
seminary, it could bo only by slow and painful efforts 
-they Would gain over a single man. They might 
remain as steady ns tin journal meiuioiuvl at the 
beginning of this article did Sir many years; hut they 
. could not immense anti multiply as they have done, and 
they would not now spring forward iudivjdually as 
some of us are doing. * 

Trash is no? bought because it is cheap.' The elicap- 
ipjss merely brings it wilhin the reach of those wlib 
: i will buy it because if is trasli, and vvho would Jmy 
j nothing of a better kind at apv price. Literature.‘in 
I so far aa tlto demand an l supply are concerned, is 
! subject to tho ordinary laws of political economy. It 
j finds its own channel, afitl will not yield to force; hut 

* It is nnlike material cbmniodities in this, that it lias 

« . within itself n principle w hich insensibly elevates film 
,,(#«tnl('ter of the demand. The reader rises above the 
'•■fewer quality unconsciously to himself: he exhausts 
tin' nutrition it affords; and, to appease, the continuing 
• hunger and thirst of the soul, he at length seeks a 
; new ond richer pabulum. t 

\ The teal eompflition is among works of the better 
f class; ami Ibis competition, when its object is mere 
t cireulqKuti. i* tlut of a wholesome kind. All such works 
« j arc valuable; and ail answer a positive demand, and 
j address themselves fo a distinctive class. Some are 
lj light ml gay, tome serious and earnest; some impart 
}[ information, ss if they uishc.| < it fo penetrate to tho 
■1 jninaf others give^t through the meustruuni of a joke, 
!■} jit good-natured doctor* exhibit medicine to children, 
jj wrapped in sweetmeat*; some minister specially, to 
! i tastes of, tnge kind, some to tastes of another kind; 
but all supply a demand, and nil represent, ineffectively, 
the intellectual status of particular portions of the 
•community. Competition-among such works should 
: . not neglect circulation, for that would strike «t tho 


root of utility as well Is profit^ put it should takfi tho 
character of a generous rivalry, as to‘which competitor, 
without compromising its ^popularity, should do the 
most to inform, enlighten, and refine. 

But our present business is with Trash—proty&vorthy 
add respectably 'Irtish. Let it lot gflfcdge the recruits , 
it educates and turns over to apnighcr service, for this 
loss will be more than compensated bya daily addition^ 
to its own numberis rising from the denser and darkfr 
masses of tho people. It will never be otherwiseSCoan 
n great anil powerful estate in literature, so long os 
there are ehiltlrfcn of men horn in ignorance and misery, 
and impelled by the instincts of their nature to grope 
after light and knowledge. It is true, tliero are power¬ 
ful influences at .work against it; for the connection 
between taste and virtue lias been recognised even by 
government,•and, so far as material objects are con¬ 
cerned* there are now schools of design throughout the 
country, in which refinement is taught as a matter of 
policy. Tliis, no doubt, will eventually contribute 
towards the generifi clcviVion of the people; but it is 
comfortable for Trash ho think that the process will lie 
so slow as fo lie hardly perceptible, the new movement 
not being in the direction of literature, hut of the nits 
—the education considered nbeessary not being that of 
the mind, hut tllgt of the ej e. . 

We end ns we begun, 'ljraslt is fine of tho great 
fact!!- of tlie age; and wo trust that its half-million 
patrons may increase rather than diminish. They 
cannoy increase from the higher rank's of iatelligcnrc— 
that is impossible; for the spirit of t'utn ascends us 
the sparks fly upwards. Teach a little gamin merely 
to read and write, and lie takes to Trash as natura.ll> 
ns a duckling takes to tlie ditch; hut, unlike tlie 
duckling, he is by and by hungered upon tlie nutriment 
lie finds in it—his taste expands, his aspirations soar, 
lie becomes ambitious of tlie pond—then of the hike— 
then of tlie ocean. I '■ jxiaf 7-i irultt! 


advantage op orrosmoK. 

A certain tuiinimt of opposition is a great help to a man. 
Kites iiso against, and not with ‘the wind. Lien a head¬ 
wind i- better than none. Ko man ever nut lied liis passage 
anywhere m a dead calm. Let no man was pale, th«f.*tbre. 
because of opposition. Opposition what lie wants, and 
must have, to he good for anything. Hardship is tlie 
native soil of manhood and »r1l-reIih»cew'*Re that cannot 
abide the storm without flinching or quailing, strips himself 
in the sunshine, and lies down by the waysiile to he over¬ 
looked and forgotten, lie who but braces himself to tlio 
wind to straggle when the winds blow, gives up win n they 
have done, and falls asleep in the stillness that, follows.— 
John Acul 

I-KOl'OSED CHANGES IN INLAND CONVEYANCE. 

It is a somewhat enrions coincidence that, at the very 
juncture when companies are making a merit of usiug iron 
sleepers, as well as of oddiug to the strength of their rails, a 
project should lie submitted for 'public consideration by 
which iron is to be banished from railway construction. 
According to Jlr Daft's prospectus of his infant inven¬ 
tion, not only are sleepers to continue to be made of wood, 
bat shorls, axles, springs, and all their complexities and 
combinations, arc to br abolished, and carriages made to 
glide by h gf.iss groove upon a tri-edged wooden rail. 
This, heavier, is a mere adjunct to the invention itself, 
the chief innovation of which consists iu making the engine- 

} > heels o!' brass, and strongly coating them with vulcanised 
ndia-rthber, the tenacity of which is strikingly exempli¬ 
fied on the model, on which they remain stationary at q»y 
gradient, even 1 in 8 ,—Railway Tima. 

Printed bed Published by if. end R. Cuawbms, S Bride’s Passage, 
fleet Street, Iavnpon, and 339 High Street, Enisucwm. Also 
sold by J. M'Gi.asha.i, 60 tipper SaekviUe (Street, SuittiN, qad 
all BuokwUcrs. •" 










* from that imaginary world, and entering onto more 

I) U K A M - L A X I). • upon, the ton lines of that whirl] we in sober parlance 

■Aktists and poets Have alike fallen short .of the finer “11 real, waking life. So the pang is dealt by the 
nod more ideal emboilimftil of tlR- wondcr-workoiSi "•ntrhfnl, woihl-.lay mind, after *11. and Sluepjaml 
‘ eare-eliarmer, sleep.’ Tlio cry »f the guilty thane: Dream-lnnd arc innocent of this Saturn-like dcmoIitiolT 

, of theft- own oifspflng. 


‘ carc-elmrmer, sleep.’ 'i’ite cry *f the guilty thane: 
Macbeth hath murdered sleep—ths innocent sleep, 


convey* but 1 one of the numerous morals lying obviously 
on the very tlur-hold of a beautiful idea. In depict¬ 
ing "Depth's luill-brothei*’ Tliorwalilsen has touched 
h\it its outward semblance, .while giving us tin- deep 
ami solemn s)jush*of an apparently unbroken repose 


t Dream-land, too, lias otlijjr phantoms than those of 
the beautiful and the loved. Some of its presentments, 
Hojgonite and groteSqui;- at times elide unbidden 
through the silent chambers ■" the brain, ‘making 
night hideous.’ • Ygt, by^a strange a.ioggily, our sense 
of wonder is most dormant when its cxeiting force’s*.I 


This is not ciujugh. 


rent ion, vital in itsftf and I are the strongest. We marvel |t nothing; everything 


life-producing, ns tin- still partner of tie- soul and 
gran,' is mother of dreumr. sleep has ir'vcr yet been 
wort.n'V porlniyeil -. * 

I In- life is Lnofil. 1 . Sleep hath its own wniM; 

A houmlaii bet.n eu the thing , in 1 ,name 1 
Death mill l'..o .ti nee. 

Sleep lus a reality of being essentially its ov-n, lion - 


is taken for granted. We sally fortli for a morning’s 
ride across tins mountains of Ivong, or trace the 
sources of the Sew'gauibia, perched *011 the shoulders 
of a tough-hided Chciropolamus, yet are not ‘afraid 
With any amazement.' Wo undertake a journey to*tl]e 
setting sun, ensconced between file outspread wings of 
some giant condor of an elder world, yet fl§ither wink 
nor wince. < htr faith is as perfect, and our enjoyment 


over distinguished from the life of waking fictions in as keen, during these somewhat startling innovations 
the midst of which we walk daily, and. where the in the ordinnrv laws of human progression, as those of 
things we see, and the Weeds we do, and the thoughts a child when he listens to the recital of similar fes*3 in 
that strive within us, have scarcely a more distinct his lirst fairy-tale, if w6 earning take tlio ‘wings of 
vital! y than thWuiVof which dreamy,"re made. Take tin: morning,’ we can al least take those of the night; 
from us our Dream-And. and the beauty of life- nay, and the pftv.-er and strength of its broad pinions are 
the very wor' itself—wore incomplete. The marvel- illimitable. •Strange combinations, lot* of romance 
Ions significance of the shapes we meet within its filmy am I terror will occasionally*.* disturb our souls witji 
shades, growing out nr darkness ami repassing into pity ^ . I once Minted down a dream suggested l»y the 
shadow—shapes, crowning the brief torpor of our out- railing of^an eccentric American story ; and in which 
ward ni'i'*'' with a da/v'ing glory such as we meet not certain features of tlN* tale became oddly enough 
oi, this n ..e the great bleep-harrier, the wonderful mixed*lip with more solemn ipalU-rt. Tln^ story was 
depths of soul therein revealed to ns, as in a magic lb.it of a certain Texan colonel; and in its eil'ect on 
glass, through silent trances of the night, from whose tlu-^tvuin of thought during sleep, is a somewhat curious 
waking is agony,; the exalted, almost superhuman instance of the power of passing and trivial occurrences 
purity of thought and act, which in sueii visions shews to call up in dreams a chain of corresponding or analo- 
us something of what we arc capable, and shames the gous ideas. '!%i story was something to the following 
waking se.nse of whatfwo are—•ghesc are at once the effect: --’1 lie aforesaid colonel, at once a settter in the 
solace and the boon, the privilege and the blessing, of backwoods and a I iwyer, being engage^l to defend a man 
Dream-land. In our frailer, living ii.vurs wo may for cow-stealing at Hie distant town-court--for whjch 
cr y : defence he is to receive two bushels of mail —5h^ being 

bet the dead Past bury its dead ; in :l R,,i . t to W Ur0 * 

* an Indian a suit of dper-skm. 1 lift he is recommended 

lmt in Dream-land there arc no dead—or rarely those to dye in dogwood ooze; arid as the trial is to take 
over whose dust wc are left weeping here. The loved place on the following day, and the meal is sadly wajtled 
and the lost arc ours again. We hold them, galheretil at home, out colonel, obliged perftm* to set out m all 
to our inmost hearts, with an intensity of jo?, into haste, puts on hiss deer-skin—ted. Speeding along 
whose Eden there will sometimes creep, serpent-wise, under a broiling sun, his condition may be imagined, 
it is true, the strange, cruel, vague Vusgiving that it is As the sit in grows drier and drier, the 1m fortunate, 
ail a dream—for, alas! the trail of the destroyer is even wearer describes liin\self as ‘screwed together, bound 
here, ljut seldom do such doubts force themselves up, and strangled.’ He.can move,neither hand nor 
upftn our consciousness till we are slowly emerging foot; till at,last, some good Samaritan .passing by, 
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ripe him up, or rather-hi| borrowed skin, amidst .peals us—there are gentler* and qjore soothing influences 
of laughter. It is enough to add, that, j’olieYeti of his also at work within that wondrous region— 


ehxiveUed-up deer-skin, our .lawyer, JGnally adopting 
Some more commodious form of enrmfement, reaches 
the court in time, ‘ clears his%nan, agd gets his meal.’ 
Amused with tliis story, I fell asleep. I was imme¬ 
diately transported, in thought, to a narrow, gloomy 
lane. Before me q-as a man running at full speed, 


The baiting-place of*iyit, the halm of wo, 

The poor .mania wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

* The indifferent between t^e high ami low 1 

Sometimes, it is hut the touch of a hand—a smile, os a 
sigh, that thrills through, beams upon, or soundB to us, "ij 


from wtiocc shoulders hung a long fur-cloak. Prompted ] nothing in tliis our so-called actual world can do. <h'hat 
by some unaccountable Seeling o^uriosity, I gave chase. ! a benevolent purpose—a wife, forecasting care—lies at 
Swiftly as he fled, he was Boon outstripped by his pur- the root of even the most seeming strange phantasms 
suer, AaH passed him, wind for a moment turning of Dream-land, we cannot but believe. The crushing 


Ms fur-cloak aside, shewed me the lriing*d.-ibbled with 
bibod. I whs told that he was a murderer escaping 
from justice.’ All at. once, mj dream changed. I found 


anxietjps of the outer world, its crosses, its paDgs and 
desperations, fall off frsm us like mists at the sun’s 
call, before 4lie heavenly aspect of some face whose 


myself seated in some public place, which looketj very idolisml memory, dwelling apart in the hidden treasure- 
like a thoalr?; and turning to my friend, Mr ft., the house of the brain, and cherished by the dreaming 
draiaatjg poet, vM stood beside me, I was informed kqjirl oflovS, is roiled anew, and touched with a more 
hy ft in that it was in reality a court ol'justice, and 1 solemn glory, iu Uie,gn?at phantom-world of sleep, 
that T, as well ns he. was ‘had iijr to give evidence j Kven our night-sorrows—for mortal agonies will find 
against the culprit, who turned out to be no other than j Uil out: eviM1 here, and Dronm-land has its 


the above-mentioned runner in the fur-eloak. Here— , .. . . ... , , 

for at this interesting jurm^l awoke -t.,e tnal # for Allll bUlrtin8 :iI1(1 urinbli.Wof distress, 

cow-Rtcaling wtu coiMNtftfi!, by tinhorn* of« drowsy * 7 

imagination, i|jJo 4 -trial for Harder j w4iilc tin* impro- und pale fair uliockb, amt 
I ■fcftile colonel and his imprnftieahle suit of deer-skin Mul lrtin „ s ^ as 

became, by a similarfigcncy, converted mto a wry hl( . r , ( , m nut V(iun8 . 

truculent culprit, figuring in a handsome coat of fur. 

Tbougl) 1 was not the lawyer, 1 wassthe witness, and even those sorrows have a tender unci subduing 
thus found myself cutting a questionable figure in n influence, tmd do tlieir work of regeneration, as nil 
court of justice. Whether ‘ I cleared tiie man,' or ' got trial-- must, whether they come to us from the world 
the 1 meal,’ I have no positive recollection. of shadows or of realities. As the deeper irnpres- 

Sueh are among tlJe apparently meauingless com- j sions of he night cling to us undissipated by Hie 
biuations of tilings that linuiit our night-watches, pale spectral light of-.’ay, we rise to our duties, hard 
leaving behind, when they depart, no lasting impres- though they may he, with a freshened heart and .a 
•ion. There exist, however, mysterious forces ot the renewed spirit. Wo an- no more forlorn, who can 
spiritual world which carry their influence lung after turn—even, though with tears—from the harfili looks 
through the silent vigds of our waking a*id world- or unquiet voices of earth, to. the wt, placid, arigtl- 
weary hours. Wlnil the pfbtsnre exerted by those , like greeting of a dead love m Dream-land. There is 
forces must *he to the mind laden with premeditated i no barrier to se/>arute us from that bills'; it is ours to 
guilt, or goiuli tl the stings of remorse, yfv have no j have and to hold, to rejoice in, and to he thankful over, 
imagination stfong enough t<f depict. No rihantuta can j If it be hut a phantom—what of lliatj^ ,Jt is ‘ a tiling 
rise before ourundiiuu-y jlucp-vision at all comparable : of beauty;’ it is *n joy for ever.’ Gathering round 
i. in horror to what sueli a nightmare, must present; I us, and prolonging thus—even though as shadows—the 
neither, to the culprit, can any,throes of vi ajcing agif.iv pure and blest associations of a perished youth, we live 
equal in terror those of the inter soul of sleep. When our tailing and degenerate days to better and holier 
the stricken Quue* lTizubeth, in her last hours,grovel- purpose. Blessed be all dreams, sleeping or waking! 
|1 Hng in thiMlust—her finger in her mouth, id ol-uisi— i The greatest mid most profound woman-writer of our 
•at, gazing vacantly oil the clock, were lior liannlmgs ■ uge—perhaps of any—lias well said: ‘By tlio gentle 
( of conscience more terribly real than the wandering i leave of Heaven, all human beings have visions.’ So be 
horrors that pursued her in her dreams ? In such day-j it! and let none despise the dim hut certain maui- 
light reveries, the presence of outward Objects tends to j testation of the spirituality within them, nor dare to 
break the links of thought, and disjoin the retrospective j ignore the lightest judication" of those divine laws 
Chain within the mind ; and to the royal culprit's war,’ whose meanings lie beyond their ken. What is memory 
the click of the tinie-piece, with its warning float, would j itself but a dream ? Yet how vast is its range—how 

at last Autl tiie reuse that adied at its monotonous | blessed ure its uses—how full of soul its marvellous 

•OUnd.* But tier duum.’ JKo visible object ihem would j resurrections! We all alike eoufese to the beauty of its 
Stand between her and the block, crimsoned witli file i tender revel[tions of past joys and sorrows, when our 
blood of her beautiful foe—rib sounding knoll of the \ eyes gaze wide upon the moving world before us. 
passing hours muffle to her ear the last sigh that was j lion’ doubly to be prized, then, are such visitations, 

: ever^o pass the eenled lips of her much-prized yet j.;md all that are akin to them, during those hours of 
slaughtered friend. All would risy before her soul in J darkness, vi hen the rapt sense, no longer clay-controlled, 
its naked horror; till, easier am} lighter to hear were beholds, ns it were, the very heavens themselves 
•uch waking idiocy, than the wilder madness which unveiled. 

1 shrieks on tlio ednfines of Uiat giiasily borderland of dear Caspar Burster has said: ‘Keephim at least 
ij dreams. , three paces distant who hates bread, music, and the 

Ij But—thanks to the Giver of nil that is good within laugh of a child.’ Keep him, say wc, distant three 
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paces more who can.smile in^derision st the silent 
and solemn teachings, the incomparable joys, of' 
Dream-land. 


CUSTOMS 


a/d manne 

. flfATEU. 


ANNERS UNDER THE 


^eiEircE lias become intimate with animal life on the 
T^id—even with those creatures thfct are too minute 
toTPS seen with the naked eye; but, till recently, the 
ocean appeared to bailie its researches, and in its turn 
to say-to man, ia the hollow and mysterious voice that 
threatens as well as charms: ‘Thus far slialt thou go, 
and no further!’ But all was in vain. Science, which 
explores the further heavens, was not to bo arroetod in 
its progress by the waters; and moving steadily onwards 
in this new direction, it has now invaded the depilis 
of the sea, and examined, with its calm, observant eye, 
the forms and manners of its inhabitants. This has 
not been accomplished by means of perilous adven¬ 
ture—and, indeed, no perilous adventure could 1 ih8o 
achieved the feat. The French apologist who proposed, 
some time ago, to pay a domestic visit to the fishes of 
the Mediterranean, provided with if water-tight dress 
and a breathing-tube, wotflil have conic back doubtless 
well able to furbish a pleasing superficial sketch, but 
<l'iitc ignorant of those minute details „f individual life 
which fohn the materials of natural history. • 
This is well illustrated in a beautiful little work 
now before fls, in'which the author declares tlgit the 
records of aninsnls which form the foundation of all our 
correct generalisation, are stnctly biographical.* tie 
traces an idiosyncrasy in the lower orders of creation 
somewhat akin to that of man ; rrmnrkirft; that the 
shepherd recognises every sheep of ins flock by its face 
—tliai the groom is a pl.j siognoiuiht iu horses—and 
that lie himself eoniprebends the expression of birds. 
By thia alone lie was able, w Idle iu damaica, to tell one 
from another the wild doves in nis cages, although they 
were perfectly alike ill colour. * Sluikspeuro and Scott,' 
adds Mr Gesso, ‘who treat of man as an individual, 
are not inferior, in their walk of science, to Reid and 
■Si '-wart, who describe Mm as a species.’ 

To visit ilie inhabitants of the sea, in the constrained 
manner Umt-wouk! Inive been compulsory iu a being 
formed like man, vgiuid have been of iitlle use as 
regards biographiesl details. What, then, was to In- 
done? To bntft., them to us, to be sure, since we eouhl 
not go comfortably to them-to ban- them up iu a 
i itness-hox, and make them give an account of tliein- 
p-dves. But it was necessary to do this in a particular 
v ay, for fob are no more at thoir ease out of the water, 
mail we are under it; it was necessary to bring a 
portion of their element with them, and to have all 
their little comforts about them, such as stone 1 :, sand, 
mud, and marine-plants; it was necessary. in short, for 
the purposes of science, to have a /iiuv <>J the mu laid 
upon our table: and, being necessary, this was done. 
The principle upon which the Aquarium is constructed 
—the mutual dependence of ntripial and vegetable life, 
the former supplying the carbonic acid essential to the 
latter, and the latter the oxygen essentia 1 , to the former 
—is already known to our readers; and wa: have ouly 
to add, that the desired portion of the sea, with its 
animals, plants, rocks, and sand, is contained in a glass 
tank, and that tliys the philosopher lias nothing to do 
but to sit down in his night-gown and slippers, and 
watch the goings on, and pry into the family secrets— 
using his lens when necessary—of the inhabitants oi 
the deep. * ' • 

To preserve the transparency of the tank would seem 
a difficult matter, from the floating myriads of spores 


* The Aquarium ,• an VtmiUwj of the Wmulm of Ihr f)erp Km. 
Ky'il’hlliiPUenrjr Coaac, A.L.S., Ac. London : John Van Vuu-aL 
1831 . • 
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or seeds of the algai that f*s‘ constantly finding a 
resting-place on the glass, and trying to curtain the 
whole from the water’s edge to the bottom. To avert 
this danger, wflemploy *a couple of Jittle Slavics, the 
common periwinlc^and ns common top (Trodaa) ; and 
these creatures g« constantly about, shearing away the 
tender growth of vegetation as soon ns it is formed, 
and taking the crop in lieu of wages. Mr Gosse watched, 
through his poekct-luns, a top at # liie work; and this 
was the modus o/icrandi: 1 At very regular intervals, the 
prolmseis—a lube with thick fleshy walls—is rapidly 
turned inside out to 8 certain extent, until a surface 
is brought into contact with the glass having a silky 
lustre: this is the tongue, it is moved with a short 
sweep, and tlTen tlfc tubular proboscis infolds its walls 
again, the tongue disappearing, and every filament bf 
conferva being carried up into the interior from the 
liiLie area which had been swept. The next instant— 
the lost meanwhile having made a small advance—the 
proboscis unfolds again, the tonpjie makes another 
sweep, and again the whole is withdrawn; utilising 
proceeds with great regularity. 1 can compare thS 
action to notliing*so well as to the manner in which 
{lie tongue of an ox licks tfp the grass of the field, or 
to the action of a mower cutting down swath after 
swath as lie inarches sriody ’ The tongue with which 
tin* confervuid pbyits arc s lopt nwaj, is a curious 
instrument: ‘ty is. in renli.y, an excessively delicate 
ribbon of transparent ctRtilaginous nuhMnnco or mem¬ 
brane, on which are set spinous teeth of glassy texturflr ‘ 
ami brilliancy. They are porfhetly regular, and ar¬ 
ranged in tl»eo rows, of which the middle ones arc 
three-pointed, wlsilu in each of the outer rows a three- 
pointed tooth alternates with a l.itgvr curved one, 
somewhat, boat-like in form. AII the teeth project 
from the surface of the. longue in hooked curves, and 
all point in the same direction, fil’lie action of tips sort 
of tongue ia that of a rasp, the projecting tijpth abrading 
I lie surface of tin: plaits on which the. animal feeds, 
just as the lion is sajd to act with the horny papillae of 
his tongue on the flesh of bis victim. 

Among the strange animals deserilied by our author 
as inhabiting Tiis Aquarium, is the cephalopod called 
the S/iio/a vulgaris; a furious little creature, which, 
when first taken from its native lfaunts, Mtrays much 
agitation, .but finally suspends itself in luid-wnter, 
‘like a brown moth bowing owe u flower,’ with its 
protuberant ’eyes goring on fithfT side.* ‘While thus 
mitering nii'lionless in the waiter, the sepiolu presents 
a fag •opportunity for observing its curious transitions 
oft'olour, are greul and sudden. VIA- cjm scarcely 

assign any hue jiroper fio it. Now it is nearly white, 
or pellucid, with a faint hand of brown specks along 
I lie hack, through which tlic*internal vinA-ra glisten 
like silver ; in an instanl the specks becomes spots, 
that conn and go, and change their dimension} and 
thoir forme, and appear and disappear momentarily. 
Tin' whole tioc^v- arms, fins, and all—the parts which 
before appeared free, display the spots, which, when 
looked at altenti .'ely, are seen to play about in the 
mc®t singular manner, linving the appearance of a 
coloured fluid, injected w ith constantly varying force 
into cavities in the substance of tjie skin* of ever- 
ehangigg dimensions. Now the spots beconl,*, rings, 
like the markings of a panther’s skill; and as the little 
creature muvi s slightly, cither side beneath the fin is 
soon to glow with metallic, lustre, like that of gold-leaf 
rot'ii through horn. Agutin, the rings unite and coajpsce, 
and form a beautiful netted patter® of brown; which 
colour increasing, .leaves the interspaces a series of 
while spots on the rioh dark ground. These and other 
phases are every instant interchanging, and passing 
suddenly* and momentarily into eauii other with the 
utmost irregularity. - But hero is a change! One is 
hovering in quiescence, his colour pale, almost white; 
one of his fellows shoots along just over him: with the 
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qufc&bein of thought,'thp alarmed creature turn? from 
white to a uniform deep, brown, the ainli full colour 
suffusing the akin in n second, like a blush on a young 
maiden's face. JTiie hue is very bqmUiful; it is the 
flue, deep sienna-tint of tortoise-shell; a substance 
which, indeed* the mingling clouds #f brown and pel- 
lnaid horn closely resemble in the intermediate phases 
of colour.’ 

The Block Goby js a ferocious little cannibal, about 
three inches long. Like other robbers and murderers, 
lie loves the dark, lurking at the bottom under the 
shelter of rocks and weeds. It'^.'crv hungry, however, 
he will dart up eves to the surface to seize his prev; 
but/urning instantly, lir will dive down again into his 
lair. A youngster^f the same triW\ buf of a different 
fimily, was put into the tank, and unfortunately caught 
the eye of the skulking goby, who at once made a flash 
at him, and caught him by the tail, ingulfing it in his 
capacious throat. ‘ The Bluckic glared like u demon, 
ns, with dilated lic|fd, lie held fast his victim, clutching 
further ond further hold by repeated jerks: the delicate,« 
ficuucid head of the unfortunate prey, projecting from 
the cavernous mouth, panted and rolled its eyes in 
paiil, but there was no otyuipe; for now nothing was 
visible but the head, when the fcroeioui victor shot 
under an umbrageous weeijdkftd on my next sight of 
him all trace of his meal ffas gone.’ „ ' 

Among the denizens - of the Aquarium was rather a 
Type animal, ti.e utruw berry •'trab, <so eallc<l from its 
‘“Veitlg studded with pink tubercles on a white ground; 
mid between this crefturo ami the orang-outang Mr, 
Goase traet'B a somewhat striking annlogy. • The 

strawlierry-erab,’ says he, ‘is tr elimlfir. If it were a 
terrestrial animal?! should s.iy its habits are urluund. 
Trno, it now and then wanders over the bottom of its 
abode with slow and painful march, the hind-feet held 
up at i«n angle above f.lie level of the hack ; hut gene¬ 
rally it seeks an elevated position. We usually see it 
in the morning perched on the .summit of some one of 
the more bushy weeds in the Aqujirium, as the Clum- 
dms 01 l'hylhphoro ntliriia, where it has taken its station 
dpring the night, tile season of its chietj activity, as of 
most other Crustacea. It interested me'imieJi to see it 
climb; seizing the twigs above it by stretching out its 
long arms 'alternately, it drugged np its body iioi.i 
branch to branch, niunnling to the top of. the plant 
deliberately, but with ease. • While watching it, 1 was 
strongly reminded of the qriing-outang at. tin- Zoological 
gardens: tlie maimer in which each of these very dis¬ 
similar animals performed the same feat was so cipscly 
all kg as to eremite an agreeable, feeling of surprise.’ * 

. Every page of this fascinating wmk is quotable ; but 
perhaps nothing will he read with more pleasure than the 
account oftdie Aphrodite, or sea-mouse. - ' hi the Aqua¬ 
rium the sen-mouse crawls restles.-ly to and fro, and 
rounj) the margin of the bottom; once or twice I lane 
seen it essay to burrow under the line gravel, hut 
generally it lives exposed. It is uiiintcrt sling in its 
munners, though the brilliance of its changing colours 
will always attract admiration. Perhaps it is most 
beautiful by candle-light, when red mid orange reflec¬ 
tions predominate; by day, pearly greens and blues 
prevail. AThis ditjprcnce is owing to the position of the 
light, *ffu the angle at which it is reflected, ^’hus, if 
the eye glance along the bristles towards the light, 
which is reflected at an obtuse, angle, the reflected rays 
wiH bo lilac, passing into ultramarine; if the angle of 
..y^tion bo a right nngle, thq rays will lie green; if 
an!'light he betwqnn the observer and the animal—not 
jptffiectly. hut obliquely, so as to make the nngle of 
Sirealcctioii more or less acute—the reflections will take 
sfyeHow, orange, scarlet, and crimson hues." 

The most curious part of the sca-mouse isllm expi¬ 
ratory machinery. • As it erawls, the Aphrodite, usually 
elevates the tail, which is so folded together as to form 
a deep groore beneath. By watching this., we see now 
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and then ejected a stifeam of*water ; with considerable 
force. I found that the jet occurred once in twenty- 
live seconds, with punctual regularity. This is a 
respiratory act. The grooved orifice through which the 
jet is poured is not tlie termination tf the intestine, as 
w* may at fi^st suppose, but me cwt of a capacious 
chamber, which is external ti/tlih body, though con¬ 
cealed. A very marvellous and quite unparalleled' 
structure here cdhies into view. If we take a jsp£ 
mouse into our baud, we see tlie whole breadth (ft llic 
back occupied in- a woolly substance, closely resembling 
felt, and formed by the interlacing of fine liairs. If we 
insert a penknife into the tail-groove, and slit up this 
lelt-like cover, wo expose an ample cavity running tlie 
whole length of the animal, the floor of which is the 
true skin of tlie hack, am which are set two rows of 
large'overlapping plates, or membranous scales (elytra). 
The dense tissue ol 1 interwoven hair resembling felt 
acta as a filter for the water to lie respired, straining 
off' the earthy particles bobbin it, which thus accumu- 
fate in its substance, mid impart that peculiar dirty 
appearance which it fossosses. Tlie scales, according 
to i)r Williams, are periodically elevated and doprwscd. 
In the former action, the water permeates the felt, and 
tills the vacuum formed between them and the hack. 
As soon as it is (ill, they collapse, and/hc, filtered fluid, 
now deprived of Us oxygen,■ is forcibly expelled at tlie ! 
Mint groove.’ 

Mr Goshc throws much new light upon the manners 
of thq soldier-crab, a creature destitute \>f the usual 
defensive armour of his tribe, hut mukuig up for tlie 
want hv courage and address, lie seizes upon any 
empty shell of suitable size, and makes it his habitation; 
and it is Airmus to observe him in the Aquarium he- j 
coming discontented with lus house, and looking out for 
a new one. This process, however, has lieen frequently 
described ; hut. it is Una known that the soldier has 
generally a fellow-lodger inside, while the roof of his 
dwelling, the spire of'the shell, is often the chosen 
abode of an anemone. 'Ibis extraordinary creature is 
a parasite, although it lias been known to exercise some 
volition in choosing its site. When displaced from a 
shell, it will plant itself on if stone by means of its 
suckers ; hut of its own good-wili, it would always get 
upon tlie roof of another individual's ‘wagon, and so 
enjoy the pleasure of being carry'll about. The ane¬ 
mone resembles a lull, thick pillar, surmounted by a 
lringe of tentacles, that wave gnlliuillywu'every motion 
of the Smbad chosen for his porter by this t >ld Man of 
the Mountain. Tlie companion who chums inside with 
the soldier is a worm—hut we will allow our naturalist 
to introduce him: ‘While 1 wits feeding one of my 
soldiers by giving him a fragment of cooked meat, 
which lie, having seized with one daw, had transferred 
to .the lorn-jaws, and was munching, 1 saw protrude 
from between the body of tlie crab and tile w hclk-shcll, 
the head of a beautiful worm (.Vows hiliiiculu), which 
rapidly glided out round the crab’s right check, and, 
passing between the Upper and lower foot-jaivs, seized 
the morsel of food, lysd, retreating, forcibly dragged it 
from the crab's very mouth. 1 beheld this with amaze¬ 
ment, admiring that, though the crab sought to recover 
his hold, he manifested not the least sign of anger at 
tlie actions of the worm. 1 had afterwards many oppor¬ 
tunities of toeing this scene enacted over again'; indeed, 
on every occasion that I fed tlie crab, and watched its 
eating, the worm appeared after a few moments, aware, 
probably, by the vibrations of its huge fellow-tenant's 
♦sidy, that feeding was going on. The mode and the 
place 6i the worm’s appearance were tlie same in every 
case, and it invariably glided to tlie crab's mouth 
between the two lift foot-jaws. I was surprised to 
observe wiiat a cavern opened beneath the pointed ‘ 
head or the nereis when it seized the morsel, and with 
what force comparatively large pieces were tori off qmi 
swallowed, anil how firmly the throat-jaws held the 
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piece when it would nqt yieldf Occasionally, it was I never was to reveal myself,.]** disclose my name-to 
dragged quite awajr from the crab’s jaws, and quickly any of my oid.companirmg wnosoever; I was to come 
carried into the recesses of the shell: sometimes, in to him whenever lie.so wisled it, and see him at least 


ouiers* 

his grasp, which Jrigfttened the worm, and made it ret i ttiongnt oi enery possible eontingei'fr.y—alaa, save 
go and retreat; bub sAnotimes the latter made good one!—that could occur to make this bargaiif insuppart- 
^his foray, and enjoyed his plunder in secret. The worm able; hut the touch and sight of the cheque lie put 
V itself a striking, and even handsome, animal; and into my hand for thi whole amount—the visions of 
tli&fc* is in its colours and their distribution—two bright vague but brilliant joys that tbrofiged my brain—the 
white lines runuing thrqpgh the whole length on a consciousness especially of vast and independent power, 
light red ground—a curious similarity to the colouring would have drowned #i a sea hf dazzling expectation 
of the crab.’ This worm, we may add, is much prized far greater scruples and objections than mine. I 
.by fishermen as bait; and so commonly is it found in scarcely attended to my eotnpmion, such dfeams yere 
the companionship above described, that at Weymouth, in my mind. *IIe knew what was beating at my heart, 
they always break the shells kenanted by the soldier- and flushing my forehead, and smiled sardonically. 


crab to look for it. • 

The common cockle, one would think, lias noUmueh 
•more facility of voluntary motion than the anemone; 
hut in reality its gymnastic feats are of* some note. 
The tubereulated cockle, wiwevef, the giant of tflS 


If anything would have made me hesitate, it would 
have been that curling lip: it told of knowledge, indeed, 
but oft the bitter and forbidden fruit of it; of power, 
too, but likewise contempt of power. # To me, lie was as 
,a grown-up man that grimly smiles oil a poor bey Vho 

l.:.. .* _ .. _i i _ 


tribe, is quite a formidable vaulfrr; mid when a mim- lias his school-time yet to come; u skilful surgeoif 


ber qf them are thrown into a heap, they seem to defy 
the riot act. Our author once tift-ued out some of 


watching a ourious*oase he well knows must end fatally 
j n.iy, rather cxperimeiilalfung on it, without more 


these creatures into a disTi, as he knew they liked the care or tenderness tlinn the sharp, cold blade of his 


air sometimes; Jutl by and by, wheu.the family were 
quietly reading, an awful,uproar began among them, 


own lancet. \VV stopped in Golden Square, at a great 
dinfcy house, and w^re ushered into a pifrlour, lit up by 


as if a crowd of flint-stones were battling and talking ! candle-light, ujipn wliose table there lav fruits and 


over one another.—We must now have done, however: 
many of eu! realtors will douhilnxs get the volume 
for themselves,.aivl, independently of its other merits. 


j wine; some, strange ptW^rw of wluafc ho ate bijt 
| sparingly, was more delicious than might I had ever 1 
tasb-d. ||, spite of my anxiety and excitement, a 


they will find it a filling ornament for the drawing- 1 dream}', soothing sensation led upon me after 1 had 
room table, on account of the gore-eons cliromo-litho- j partaken of if. .Vcould not keep my eyes from closing 


graphs with which it is illustr-ilod. Koine will likewise 
find it important to be able to obtain, in so agreeable a 
way, lull instructions for forming a marine aquarium, 
with the cost ol the different sizes. 
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That week T passed in ;* strange state of exhilaration. 
I had no doubt of the change awaiting ini': I made my 
preparations u* though it would certainly take place. 
1 was more affecticmtcly behaved towards my poor 
wife for that slmrt time than 1 could have thought 
possible. I fell the sort of attachment and melancholy 
interest in iier we fiel towards mere acmiuintanccs 


heavily again and^iigaiu. recoveringtnyself each time 
with greater difficulty; and at last giving up' the 
struggle, J fell into a profound slumber. J know aot 
how long I slept. When 1 awojfe, I found tnygelf in 
I a hotel in Jerniyn Street that was familiar to me—the 
same, indeed, wherein j bad passed my lvoncymoon. 
What most surprised me. as 1 looked around, was the 
extraordinary suppleness of my neck. Upon reaching 
my hand up to it. also, l fell, a freeness of limb that I 
had never.before experienced. Casting my gaze i]pon 
it for the first time, 1 behold the skin of a West Indian: 
1 had become a Creole \ Upon springing cwt of bed to 
the pier-gtyss, I found the reflex of quite another per¬ 
son than myself. I was np'tainorphosed, not unfavour- 


sliorl time than could have thought l a (,| v< j n t 0 a*]ailislicd 1 bronze;' my hafr, which lmd 
•It the sort ot attachment and melancholy j bPen of a light tint, was nmv*aa black as ebony ; short 
cr we fid towards mere acquaintances I lilaclyimtislaclws wore upon my upper lip; and, ye gods T 


wjien we or they arc upon tlic point of setting out upon ea*rings, lyilc gold eanjngs, upon either cheek. An 


a long travel and for many years. 1 put aside, so as 
to he easily discovered after my departure, a statement 
of my determination to absent myself from tier for 
ever. All blame 1 laid upon myself, as, indeed, I 
might well do, and bade her adieu in kindly but unlov¬ 
ing terms. My whole property I placed legally in her 


enormous portmanteau Jay in a corner of the room, 
inscribed ‘ Mr Kugene Lecroix, . Antigua.’ One 
frantic effort i nude with sofip anil lirusk, that re¬ 
minded me of Hie washing of the blackamoor, and I 
sonic down exhausted with my fruitless labour, with all 
tin* languor that was peculiar to my now native came. 

1’utting oil a magnificent crimson dressing-gown, 


own hands. 1 do not know, even at this time, had my that made me toon like Othello in the play, I entered 
wife shewn much pleasure at ing novel kindness, and the sitting-room: the card of one of the merchant- 
repaid it with warmth on her own part, whether 1 priqpcs of the city lay upon the table; a note also, 

might not have been shaken in my purpose. I shall "'forming me that L-KUmt) had lxfcn paid into his 

not forget l.cr look of wonder at the unaccustomed kiss llous / lor "J c - ™ l to lrom 

T , T! t i ct- i . » . . my far western home—that was, if he bad but-■'known 

I gave her tenderly as I left her upon that fatal morn- everything and everybodf. 

ing. I am not surprised that she so readily believed a j t . r k at the bell brought up a. fnulaito servant; lie 
the seeming proofs that subsequently came to light of had been ordered to attend upon me as cicerone by the 
my having put an end to myself. great lord, it was a rare notion, and tickled me mjaz- 

In the same place, at the appointed hour, I found* "'b’l.v, that 1, who had become ii* my waudfrmgH 

the man awaiting me. He saw by the expression 0 f Perfectly acquainted with every part of town, should 
iny face that I was still determined to accept his oiler, M I’ liuned “Plated u P on 11 ,,Uvk 

and as wo drove along together in atiired cab, rehearsed L a?] VflS) jt gMme(1 my richea , had been mugni- 
t“C conditions of our bur^itm. JTwfUj to submit^o any j]^], Quito an armv*of waiters wore drawn up in the 
alteratiqps in my personal appearance he thought fit; hall to do obeisance as I,left the house: the landlord 
until las death occurred, or ten years had passed away, himself—wliyni 1 recognised by not having seen him 
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before when I wag plahv Ms Branksome—held the.great 
doorwide open, and ‘ducld’d’ profoundly ;s I pagged him. 
My get-up wag of the oouifietest. A private cab, witli an 
Unexceptionable horse anfc tiger, wa/in waiting, anil 
tiff I drove, amidst a murmur of applause, to Lombard 
Street. I etrefte through thc%wingii?g portals into the 
great ehanjfing-room, and thence, by the 1 Open Sesame' 
■of my name, into the sanctum sanctorum of the mer¬ 
chant. The wrinkles of the d r y old man smoothed 
off atqny approach, flisVhite lips puckered into parodies 
of smiles. ‘ IJis lordship had informed iiim ’— r- 1 Of 
what?’’ I broke out indignantly, Or our bargain included 
silence—my patron’; part equally with my own. ‘ Of 
my fast expectations, an' 1 present great possessions in 
the West Indias. Could he be of any servA-o ? liis little 
place down in Surrey was entirely at my disposal. Mrs 
Guestrodc and his daughters would be so delighted,’ 
I thought the delight of these young indies would have 
been mitigated could they but have guessed af.poor 
Mrs Branksome, but professed n proper fervour of 
desjj-e in be presented to them. I drew L.1000, settled, 
Shout the investment of the rest, and took my depar¬ 
ture, gracefully attended by the ol(? gentleman to the 
door of his don. * 

I felt scarcely any scruples about the vexation 1 
must have been causing to my,deserted wife and the 
rest of my relatives ; I. tri.u to nssqre myself that they 
felt as indifferent to me as I to them: I portrayed to 
myself the fut?„.~vand the dq'tghls rtliat wealth should 
otter me, and shut out from my remembrance every 
picture of the past, f was happy in nn anticipation 
rarely, and in a fulfilment never: the .ynamuion-god 
had indeed taken me for his own. 

The thoughts ! and acts of the, early part of my 
second life are almost passed away from my mind ; 
but 1 well remember an advertisement in the Times 
newspaper from my dt;ftr mother, that wrung even my 
heart: ‘If Jjmies would return to them, only return, 
and deliver them from their .suspense, a separation 
between him and Lucy should he effected immediately.' 
And shall I ever forget, while life lusts, this second 
notice, a few' months after my change?—‘James, % a 
father's name, if you are yet alive, you dte entreated to 
come home, or write, it it he but one single word.’ Yes, 
I, that had neither name, nor friend, nor tie upon this 
earth, as 1 had thought —I, who had dreamed of escaping 
from myself and all that beknged to me, had now—a 
son. llowl Cursed my wealth and him fruit gave it; 
tjle cold, bard, childless man, who held me to my boiftl 
lor all my prayers, and analysed my 'ather-tliopglits 
and natural love with such proud scorn, ancj, made he 
butt for him sharp bitter shaft; of worldly wit and bad 
experience: ay, dead though he he, I curse him to 
this hour . K 

Through my whole new reckless life, the knowledge 
that jthe attention paid to me was duo to my wealth 
alone, I never could cheat myself into forgetting. 
Naturally of a warm and friendly temperament, but 
possessing as well a keen insight into the character of 
others, 1 found fresh friends—that I could call such 
even for au hour—impossible to gain. Sometimes, 
indeed, I met an old one—Clement, tor instance, whom 
I had us$3 so ill sj,t college—ami sad, indeed, such meet¬ 
ings wtfro jbr me. It was at a great colonial dinner¬ 
party, where governors, and judges, and consuls were 
as plentiful as pine-apples, tluut 1 found myself next to 
hi# Excellency of Boonipuoiang. Changed almost as 
muqjvas I rayselfj was that clever, honest man from the 
fast fellow-commoker I had known him—but, ah, how 
touch for the better I 

■ I recalled his college-life to him by cunning questions; 
I interested and drew him towards me, as of old ; I 
dared even to mention my old name to him, as of one 
unknown to myself, but distantly related. He drew my 
portrait far more favourably than 1 hail hoped, hut his 
closing words spoiled nil: ‘ This poor young man, you 


should remember, was jrour restive, and that we should 
not speak ill against the dead;’ for dead I was sup¬ 
posed by all to be. A body had been picked up down 
the river, in too decomposed a state to be recognised, 
and that body personated me. . c 

^Whenever I mentioned my,form *• self—miserable 
eaves-dropper as I was—I nevef -heard much good of it. 
Tiie publishers trod heaviest on my vanity of all (for my | 
passion for print was as strong as ever, and much morl 
easily gratified, in that the West Indian miiliovi..re, 
with lifelike sketches of hjs own luxuriant property, 
was not a contributor to be sneezed at) : my relative, 
Branksome, 1 was informed, in answer to kind inquiries, 
could neither imagine nor describe, told truth ill, ami 
lied ungracefully ; and the worst of it was, poor devil I 
hod drowned himself, because his articles were so often 
rejected. ‘ So determined was the act of suicide, that he 
had put one of his own essays in each pocket to sink 
him.’ If the wit could but have looked into the heart 
of his smilirg listener, it would have damped liismerri- 
flrient, and altered ins opirjjrfns on one or two subjects. 

Moreover, casually ytxit club-liouses, I met with old 
acquaintances by scores—men with whom I had been 
hand and glove, social, friendly, and even sympathetic; 
and I learned, as few over learn, how soon and utterly 
the remembrance of the dead is swept ^iway—how ill it 
would fare with them could they return among the 
plnsrs that refuse V> know them more. 

As for my brother, lie had long been made a college 
don; and when I sat next to him unco at the vice- 
chanchllor’s, the worst he had to S'ty of,me was, that I 
had ‘thrown my time away at the university, married 
early, and ended’--! think lie said—‘injudiciously.’ 

At 3 ' neiviassociates were generally the higher class of 
‘men about town,'guardsmen, attaches, young M.P.s; 
and such like. They pleased mo best, because what 
little kindly warmth lay in them—tlie outer coat of 
artificial ice first broken through—was easily accessible. 
They were, indeed, im'tipable of friendship; but, alas! 
was 1 tlus man that dared cast stones at them for that ? 
Arm in arm with one of thesii nil admimri folk, it 
was a terrible tiling for me to meet my foil enchanter, 
lie was getting very old andsfccblc, and his gliastty 
smiles struck homo through my soul. When young 
Frank L’retyman, M. 1'., observed of ljini, that he was 
‘a rich lellur, lift., deals with the dayvil, don’t he?’ 
it gave me quite a shook. His lordship never asked 
me any questions now about my state of mind; a look 
nt mo from those yet sharp eyes of liis was quite suffi¬ 
cient. Indeed, what with my colour, and the dropping 
in of my cheeks, and lacklustre, used-up expression 
altogether, it was hard for my very self to believe 
in my own identity. All, how even in writing of 
these tlihigs, do 1 keep clear of the only subject that 
really interests me: in describing this second life of 
mine, how morbidly do I omit the one tiling that wag 
the soul of it! llow I craved to look upon that single 
kindred face my eyes had still not tired of—those 
unknown but beloved features of my fatherless child ! 
How, in the long dark- winter-nights I have paced for 
hours before the house wherein he lay, and prayed 
God’s blessing on him, and watched for him at all 
times; and in vain! How I begged of my hard task¬ 
master to let me but reveal myself to my own son, 
arul lie would not! Suppose that 1 should not be able 
to persuade ’Che child al all that lie was mine! suppose 
that, if I did, he should grow up in hate and fear of 
mu! What hideous thoughts and dim forebodings 
•hi led my heart! 

Fmft years, had yet to pass before I should be free, 
■when my wife and child left London in the 1 spring, 
to stay witli my mother in Shardale. To be absent 
altogether from the bey, I could not boar; and longing 
to see the ancient haunts as well, I too started north¬ 
wards, and took a cottage in the valley, not a mile from 
our old home. Ah I sad, and strange seemed' every 
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well-known spot — the wood, {he mountain, and the 

tarn* how stern, how - sombre! Not extinct, however, 
nor even weakened, was the power qf nature; and even 
in my selfish heart again thfe chords of thankfulness and 
joy weea stirred, and even in my sunken spirit hope 
seemed again to wring beneath sumnfer airs and up*»n 
the windy hills; Tiu^ chiefly when the stdhn was loud, 1 
^sought the once accustomed walk, and heard again the 
wroices of my father and his son beside me, or stood in 
sdftgw by my sister’s grave. 

I watched the well-known house, while my heart 
leaped and struggled; 1 longed to breaksny wicked oath, 
and glad my mother’s eyes ; for my wife, 1 had no 
affection, only pity, and the consciousness of the wrong 
I had done to her; for my son, doting, boundless love.^ 
I had seen the little curly-hjaded fellow within the" 
garden afar off, but Lucy was with liim.,and I dared 
not meet her gaze, nor trust even in such disguise as 
mine to escnfie her recognition. One day, however, 
Charley—named alter his uncle—not, alag ! his father 
—climbed the hill in frflnf aim*. I had a little 
telescope carried about at all tilths for such an occasion, 
and coming up with him, offered it to the boy to look 
through. How tenderly I altered it to suit his sight, 
how lovingly I watched hit delighted gestures! No kiss 
was ever half Bg sweet as that which 1 imprinted upon 
Ids ogen brow. A Jong, long talk I ffad witli him, but 
took care to put no questions yet. 1 shewed hir% the 
j house 1 lived at, told him to iftk leave to visit me; and 
finally, whefc*voi<fcs called him from below, 1 won his 
heart by makipg lum a present of the telescope.* That 
evening, as I had expected, Mrs 11 rank some was ‘ happy 
| to have the pleasure ol’ Mr Eugene Lecroix’s company 
| at tea.’ Mother, and wife, and son, 1 was io meet that 
j night as three utter strangere 1 

j My way lay through the cliureh-yard: a guilty, 

| selfish wretch I felt myself to have iieou and to he; the 

1 steady, silent stars scarcely looked upon a being more 
j humbled and more hateful to Aimscli' than I. Now 1 
i had readied mid-manhood, and leli all my life behind 
i me barren of a friend, fertile m despisers, or at best m 
i commisorators, amt dark on every hand with evil deeds; 
j before me, nothingness*; in four years' time, leave to 
| roassume my former name, to be branded as .an im- 
| postor, or bated fin a heartless villain. What money 
| could purchase,' indeed, for me iUewtl purchased : ] 
j had travelled over Half Europe with four horses; 1 
j had drunk of the cup of pleasure even to excess—the 
j relish was gone; I had gloated over the beauties of 

1 painting and sculpture till I had surfeited of botli; 

. scenery itself—save that of my native Shardale—had 
lost much of its enchantment; although, too, my con¬ 
stitution had hitherto held out during a course of hie 
whereto I was driven rather than attracted, I had not 
the strength of my youth. 

Down the gravel-walk, and underneath the sycamore, 
and now at the little porch whore hangs the rod May- 
rose my sister trained, and I can hear two well-known 
voices from the sitting-room within, and a young child’s 
laughter; and anothersvoice I hc|r that is unrecognised, 
nor yet altogether strange: now in the tiny liali; and 
now, great Heaven 1 at home once more. 

Is this old lady, then, who Bliakcs my hand so warmly, 
my dear mother? How gray she is 1 what sadness sits 
in her mild eyes, and reigns over her quiet smile!—I 
should notknow her, save for those «we# tones. My 
wife—more beautiful than ever, flushed and happy, 
with our boy Inside her, and a man, who is her lover— 
there is no deceiving me—on the other side, who .s— 
yes—it is Lacy, my old college friend. ♦ 

‘Telescope’—‘kindness’—‘quite ashamed’— I do 
not hear what they are saying .rightly, hut 1 little 
Charley’ grates upon my ear, aiql I answer curtly; and 
then the agony of commonplace, when the heart is full 
aqd tin* brain bums, for hours. 

The boy is my companion daily. Lacy and she have 
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other things to attend tAnd t<j talk of * but they treat 
him well, I see, or it were wr^se for them. Shall I let 1 
this marriage be, and suffdr my wife to sin in the 
eyes of the law), and make fray own child’s mother an 
ndultcrcss ? oi*sUall I blast her happiness, and break my 
oath, and ruin all^to call *ny son my owrs? HU father, 
as he tells me, never saw his face, but died ere ho was 
born; Lacy, it seems, knows the doubt that still exists; 
but there are so many years elapsed, and no trade has 
been discovered of Mr Crunksome's existence, he has 
persuaded her to have no doubts at all. * 

‘ Cause or impedimvit, as y» shall answer at the last 
dreadful day of account 1 ’ was rung, was tolled Tather, 
in my ears through day ancLnigtft; my state of hesi¬ 
tation and pwplexjjy was awful; but the terror df tho 
matter with me was in its reference to the boy. A few 
days ero the wedding, I took a sudden resolution, and 
posted up to London: my mind was made up to give 
back •{lie relics of my fortune to his lordship, and to 
entreat his leave to reveal myself—to do so, at all 
events, with or without his leave. Too ill toJbe«een 
to-day; hut Mr liranksome. if it was he, should be 
admitted to-morr*w,’ was my answer in Grosvenor 
Square. To-morrow ! Scant.time there would be, then, 
to get hack to Shardale; But ordering a chaise to be 
in ruddiness at a moment’s notice, I called again next 
day at the hour specified. The houses was filled with 
people; the square before it; paved thick with straw, 
was thronged #itli gapistg^crowds; tl,c-irreat lord had 
hut just, expired—lie, tlieannter of my destinies, tSir.i 
ruler of my being, had himself|been forced to own a 
a master. 1 was released, at length, from that bad vow. 

I grew frantie,ns we flew towards Westmoreland; I 
writhed and'cursed as each fresh calamity occurred: 
the traces broke—a wheeler fell dead-lame—the hoys 

I had bribed to gallop madly got drunk, and galloped 
madly in the wrong direction. When l reached Kendal, 
it was past mid-noon of the fliarriage-dnv. .*.... 
Weeks of raging fever at the inn; iftath staring 
in mv painted, lying face, putting Ub cold hand close 
beside my heart, and yet, when 1 considered the life that 
otherwise must he, not horrible, not even unwelcome. 

As for life hcybnJ the grave, the thought of it was not so 
tearful as might seem; l*had begun to consider myself 
‘ possessed’—unaeeouinable for those dreadful feelings, 
and the nqts their consequences, that had drawn misery 
upon so many, and thntjiad yet, perhaps, much more 
to draw. I Vim become a fatalist. I da not even now 
rtiink that it was at any timrt in my power to overcome 
my latitude affection, the fatigue and wearisomeneA . 
ok love. 

1 went Hibroad as soon as I was able to move, and 
never .saw the shores of England till six months ago. 

1 dared not look upon my hoy again through all that 
time—the hoy that paid the debt of love to both his 
pageu ts over and over again to her alone—the boy whom 
every year would help to understand more fully, if , 
it ever was revealed, Ins father's sin, his innocent 
mother's shanfb. I thank Heaven that he left this earth 
without that hitler knowledge—that he died holding 
mv hand in his. and thanking me for a friend’s love— 
‘the love,’ his mother added, ‘that*would ever be a 
bond between her heart and mine 1 ’ 

It was in Home that I next met those threi. whom I 
had 3<f deeply wronged. Her husband—la# whom the 
world called such—came to wiutef there—to die there, 
in the last stage of a decline: a sun-stroke killed any 
hoy; lie was struck down, but lived three April-days— 
every hour, every minute of widely is writtenmy 
inmost heart—a sorrow, yet a solace, till it beats no 
more. * 

It may be that these words may meet hex eyes whom 

I have Used so cruelly, for whose gake partly, too, I 
have so cruelly suffered: my love for her dear child 
‘ will ever oe a bond between our. hearts,’ she said. 
Mother I I ponder would that sadness leave your brow, 
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or broaden rather, “hail, you lJkck your son ? Besides 
yuu two, there are no Wings ou earth, save Ellen 
Newby, whose right hnndltl would care'to clasp again. 

‘ Blessed are the merciful :J or.they eha/1 obtain mercy.’ 
Pare you well I ' 1 

the Sul all end op the wedge. 

Tnjtnrc is a subject which often occupies the attention 
of thoughtful men <in ttiis country, setting them on 
speculation whether or not tire future may bring forth 
a cure for certain sociakineonvu^iences. This subject 
has reference to the relations existing between the 
employer and tlio etuploveil. Wc see, from time to 
time'/wranglings and unseemly disputes between those 
who have money to* give for labour, and those who are 
willing to give labour for money. We see, and hear, 
and read about ‘ strikes ’ and 1 lock-outs.’ Wc arc told 
of masters hying tyrants and slave-drivers ; tlii^t they 
‘grind the fares of the poor;’ that they would pinch 
warns down to the Itarving-point; that they will them¬ 
selves combine to strengthen the claims of capital,' 
while disapproving any combination among their 
‘hands’ for the protection,of labour; that the masters 
are the natural enemies'of the work-people; that 
parliament ought to throw a shield of protection 
around the workers, to oual/e them to fight Jhc 
battle of labour against capital. * 

Why is nil tlus ?_ Is "here.ftvytliijig In the nature of 
ttlidnost and intelligent industry which renders such 
miserable disputes umi voidable '! Political economists 
claim to have settled the question by rulerring to llie 
well-known law of the dependence of wages on supply 
and demand in labour. They say that if dl><> men oiler 
to do the work which -100 would accomplish, the compe¬ 
tition among these men will bring down wages, without 
any reference to the kindness or uukiiidness of any 
particular employer, dr of employers generally ; and 
that, on the*other hand, if many masters arc looking 
out for ‘hands’ at the same time, the desire of obtaining 
labour will raise the wages, without* any improvement 
in the technical skill or the moral characteristics of 
the men. All this may he true; lmt stU tln-rc seems 
something else wanting—nr perhaps many somethings. 
It is an unhealthy state of things when masters and 
nv;« deem their respective clashes antagonistic the one 
to the other. .Such does not jscem to In: the ease in the 
United States*; owing, probably, to the vast field for 
exertion in a comparatively new country. It would he 
ffid, however, to think, that because purs is an old 
country, there must necessarily be these heart-bunWujts. 
Many deep-thinking and far-seeing men, anting whom 
is Mr Mill, are of opinion that some kind of partner¬ 
ship mightfhe profitably.CBtablished between those who 
do the work and those who pay for the work being 
doin'; that something better might be done than singly 
paying a man for an hour's or a day’s work, without 
exciting any interest in his mind in the welfare of his 
employer: that a workman ought, by come arrange¬ 
ment or other, to have an incentive to doing his work 
more quickly, more skilfully, less wastcfully, more 
conscientiously, tl an before. 11 

Various mutters bearing on this .subject have been so 
frequency treatoxfiu the first and second scries of the 
Journal, that our renders can he at no loss totunder¬ 
stand the general tendency of the question. We take 
it. up again—not witli a view fo the exposition of any 
principles—but in reference to a remarkable and valu- 
nble'bvqH.'riment wjiicli is now Wing made; an experi¬ 
ment, the success of which may possibly have much 
influence on many departments of labour. 

The London and North-western Jiailway Company 
—the most gigautjc purely commercial 'corporation in 
the world—are trying to what extent they can treat 
their engine-drivers as independent tradesmen instead 
of servants. They wish to see whether the Company 


can gain by some afrapgoment which shall also be a 
gain to the employed; and whether «, third party, the 
terrible ‘public,’ can gain at the same time. If all i 
this can be done, then perhaps we shall have inserted [ 
‘ the small end of the wedge: ’ that social wedge which, i 
when driven bomb, shall both tightenUnd rend—tighten 
the bonds which connect the wen, or money with the 
men of muscle, and rend asunder the connection between 
honest labour and,mischievous agitators. 

In order to understand the. nature of the exj,\'>i- ! 
mental attempt now being made by the great Company, 
it may be well.lo say a wo'rd or two,concerning the j 
mode of managing the locomotive stock. J 

Every one knows that the locomotive requires very j 
simple meat and drink—nothing but coke Hnd water. j 
An untiring patient horse it is, ready to work day i 
and night, apd harmless to all except the careless or I 
the luckless. Every locomotive, during a railway 
journey, is under the care of a driver, who is responsible j 
for the safe„conveyanec of the train, and who has a 
s-C ut to assist bin.. An anxious office is this, lit j 
winter and summer, i$ cold and heat, in sleet, snow, i; 
rain, fog, piercing blasts, the driver must lx* ever 1 
watchful on his post— sedulously careful that the i 
furnace is duly filled with fiwl; that the boiler has its 
proper amount of water; that, a certain pie-arranged 
speed shall he iiiifintaiucd ; that the tram shall draw up [ 
at i^jeh station at the proper time and in the proper i 
position; and that a slmrp look-out shall he kept for ■ 
any possible hut unforeseen obstructions ot Liu; hue. of 
rails, <dl is an office requiring skill, nerve, hardihood, ■ 
promptness; and it, is right that .-.ucli lafiour should he ■ 
well reworded. Must of the men begin their service ! 
as stokers,, and vise to the dignity of engine-drivers ■ 
after a curtain period ; and us soon as they become !' 
drivers, they receive a gradually increasing rate of !j 
wages. The old and steady hands receive 7s. or Ns. 
per day, and a few special instances exceed even this ] 
rate. The coke, the i. lil, and the lew other stores ; 
necessary for the working of the locomotive, are : 
intrusted to the driver and his stoker; and it has for ■ 
years been a constant aim on the, part of the railway j 
officials, to obtain as much wojking-pouor as possible , 
for a given quantity of materials. AYe meet with ! 
frequent statements, ill the half-yearly accounts of the ; 
several railway «tmpanics, respecting'the attained or 
the hoped-for savings in locomofivc-powor, estimated 
by the number of miles which the engines rim with a \ 
definite, quantity of coke and other stores. 

In this system, the driver has no special interest in 1 
the economy of coke or anything else. It is true that 
if lie works economically, lie will give satisfaction, and ; 
lay a claim perhaps to an increase of wages, as a trust- , [ 
worthy servant of the Company ; but further than this, ’ 
lie is in no way concerned with the profitableness, or 
otherwise, of the system whereon tlio locomotive service 
of the Company is established. If lie has more than an j 
average knowledge of the phenomena of high-pressure I 
steam, and can make a pound of coke produce more ; 
working-power than is customary, the Company alone ' 
reap the benefit. * j 

Now, the step which has just boon taken- evidently I 
an experimental one—by the London and North- ! 
western Company, touches at once on tliis very j 
important matter. Tile question virtually put is this 
—AVill an tnginc-driver become more careful and 
skilful, if it be agreed that he shall hnvc a pecuniary 
iuterost iu any benefits resulting frotj) his care nnd 
skill ? The experience of everyday-life would lead one j 
fo sayvpretty positively that such would he tho case; 
but nothing less than full and ample experience would 
establish tlie affirmative of the proposition in any 
particular case. AA’lm it was that first suggested the 
plan, and bow the basis of calculation was established, 
we do not know ; but it appears, from a correspondence 
which has lately appeared in the public journals, th’at 
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in the month of February last .one engine-driver, an motivq superintendent on thp sciithdm division of thy 
old and trusted hand, 'took a contract for working a London and Nprth-western Jtailvvay, has been, tlie * 
locomotive; in March, another took a similar contract; means of giving the eontraej/systom a trial; and he 
in April, two more ; and hi Mnv, twenty-six more, has lately given publicity to sfffeport from Mr Forsyth, 
These m^n became in effect small masters, instead.of chief-foreman af Wolverton depot. lie requested Mr 
Bervhnts. under an arrangement which w’o will endcavonft Forsyth to report fin the Jesuit of four .months’ expc- 
to describe. * , * rienee of the new system. Mr Forsyth’s statements 

x The engine-driver takes a contract to convey n 'are so remarkable and important, that it will he well 
jVrticular train every day, or two or three trains a dny. to give an abstract of ttyem. 

HisHtyork is definite. He is not to he called off, to First, as regards the enginp-dritters. It has, been !! 
-drive an engine liitlier and thitiier at tlift behests of found, qj. the end of each monthly contract, that there. !■ 


tho superintendent; he untlertnkes to slrl nn amount 
of work, the limitation of which is defined and exact; 
ami he can tell beforehand, barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, where ho will be at any particular hour, jtnd at 
j what time he will he free to weyd his steps homeward. 
The Company’s offer to him is— 1 If you yiH conduct 


has been less coke, lessloil, and* less grease used than j 
under the old system; the driver js benefited by the ; 
saving, and lie takes care orrery pound nr pinj of ; 
stores. By tilts terms of his contract, l\c is guaran- j 
teed against loss, while he may make? the gain as much ■ 
as his skill and rare enable him to do. Mr Forsyth i 


these trains daily in safety, we will pay you so much gives the balance-sheet of one of the men, and shows it 

__ __x_.,,.11 .-> i... ..i. ... jr. _l.i_ a... *i... .1 •_ xi ... _i l 


per mile per train; w r o will sell von coke, oil, and to hi- winch more favourable to the driver,than under j 1 
grease, at prime cost; we will do all repairs to the the day-work system: and lit: observes: 1 Perhaps the j 
locomotive requiring shop*'yeilitieft lmt any sliglft* greatest oilvantage of the system fcould he, tha^ a j] 
repairs which can he done on the »>ad, must bo effected ! flriver coni meting lor a particular train would liaVo* . 
at your expense: as we shall pay you the same sum regularly rccurrina* intervals of rest and labour, and- 
whether you use much or liUleJioko. «t will he to your thereby ho much better tittcd.to do his duty to himself, 1 
interest to economise your *tores as much as possible, the public, and his employers, than lie now is while ! 
consistently witjj the due performance of tiie work obtaining irregular intervals of rest and labour, in- j 
intrusted to you.’ This is virtually The offer made; volvt'I in the present system of working' In another i 
and the engine-driver applies his acquired knuwhuJge part of his Ucpnrl iTe says : ‘If the contract-system lie 
to the determination of the question, whether or not generally iiitrodileed, 1 kuli ovc- tliat . the drivers j! 
tho terms are likoty to he favourable to him. It is a will become in every respect abettor class of men ; Thai • ( 
question of iioqest bargain hetwcim the two p A ties, liny will make better use of thgir intervals lift ween 
There is this advantage attending such a system, trip--, go to bed at proper time, and make better use of ■ 
that tho clever mail lias a brightened prospect before their ineroavetroapiings.’ 

him ; and not merely tin- clever, hut the solar and Secondly, as reg.irds the Company, sit is the eng'no- ; j 
observant man. F.vory pound i f coke he i-i.ii save driver's interest to Reel* the engine i:i a highly effective il 
by the exercise of his skill and steadiness, is so ] stale, in order that as lew repairs as possible mayjie ,' 


! intrusted to you. llus is virtually Tlie offer made ; 
1 and the engine-driver applies his acquired knowledge 
! to the determination of the question, whether or not 
j tho terms nr* 1 ikejy to he favourable to him. It is a 
! question of lioqest- bargain between the two pAties. 
I Then: is this advantage attending such a system, 
i that the clever man lias a brightened prospect before 
[ him; and not merely the clever, but the solar and 
i observant man. Kvery pound of coke lie can save 
I bv tho exercise of his skill and steadiness, is so 


much clear gain to him while his eootraet lasts, l.n/.y j needed, except the. larger occasional repairs which must 


and incompetent men always seel: for an equalisa¬ 
tion of wages, and always profit day-work to piece- 


lie done at the engine-shop?, and tvhich are paid for by 
the Company. This efficient slate, is, in itstlf, a means 


work; it is they who are chiefly made the tools of of preserving the locomotive stock of the Company, i 
noisy agitators in times of ‘strike." The intelligent and thereby henefitinjt the shareholders. ‘The greatest !' 
and assiduous man lias an incentive to a system in proportion of repairs required under the day-work i| 
which he can meet vijli some kind of reward or -system,’ iijys Mr Forsyth, ‘can, without doubt,^he j' 
acknowledgment for lus superior services. To this traced to neglect alone, aqd which would in most part ;! 


acknowledgment for lus superior services. To this 
respect tlie. contract-system—commenced in the rail¬ 
way world as above described — hcnriM-onic analogy to 
the ‘tribute’ system "among the Cornish mint rs, in 
which the miners undertake to bring the ore to the 
surface, anil break il into small pieces, for a percentage 
| on the value of the copper or tin contained in the ore. 
., The analogy is limit! d, for other elements enter into 


he entirely removed by the care weqtiimj.umler mid j| 

inseparable from the contract-system.Under \ j 

the contract-system, there, would hq.no dirty hoi levs; 
no rapidly wtftn, burnt, nr burst tubes; no burnt and '■ 
exploded tire-boxes; no cut-u^jiislons ; no laid journals, 
involving risk qf broken axles, and waste of drivers % l» 
oilpatftf tallow, anti fuel, from increased friction.’ Air ! 


tin- Cornish system ; but we mention it on this account Forsyth fufllier states, tTiat additional work could he 
—that under both systems an intelligent ami clever done wjtli the present stock of engines, and greater 
man inis an opportunity to benefit by his talents more earnings worked for. without increasing the capital for 
decidedly than if he wore a men- day-worker. additional locomotive-plant: and in summing up all the 


man lias an opportunity to benefit by his talents more 

decidedly than if ho were a mere dav-v. ork-'-r. . ,_ ... 

Wo need not stop to mention tin-precise sum eon- eniujpquciioos to tin Company, lie says : ‘ 1 am satisfied 1 
tracted to he paid per iniie per train, nor why it is that that upon this division alone -the portion of the Ntftth- I '• 
a goods-train requires n higher rate than a passenger- western system which lies southward of Birmingham j. 
train. Nor need vve dwell upon the circumstance -—considering fiuuctuulity. freedom from accidents, I; 
which caused publicity in he given to this remarkable improved condition of drivers and of engines, reduced i 
system—a temporary disagreement between some of cosl^ of working and of repairs—which would at the i 1 
the drivers and tlie locomotive, superintendent on a same time lit" better done under the*cont.ract-sy stem j ■ 
matter relating to wages. We have so strong an ini- —it would benefit the Company between J..IJ.I.OOD ! 
pression that, there is a soundness of principle at the and L.-l.'.OtKi pc- annum, would inerdhso tlie n-mings j 1 
bottom of this new system, that we are unwilling of the drivers, ami tend to secure tlie public safety.’ j; 
to entangle it with any mere local o4 temporary In respect to the Company’s snvinjf, Mr Forsyth offers . 
circumstances. a significant guarantee of the sincerity at least of lus 


done more cheaply than before, and tlicir locomotives whose opinions, untler tho pseudonym of ‘Amicus.' 
maintained in an efficient state—it the engine-driver attracted much attention during the enginsers’ strike 
finds that lie can earn more tlmnjie did at daily w-apes a year or two ago, estimates that if thg contract-system 
■—if the public are carried more punctually antf more were adopted in respect to all the locomotive-working 
safely—parties would, mentally, if not physically, in the kingdom, the companies collectively would save 
throw up tlicir hats and rejoice. Mr M‘Connell, loco- not less tiiaiyL.700,000 per annum, while tho drivers 
1 «„ _ ___ ___ 
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would receive higher f- remuneration than at present. 
A bright prospect, truk-^-af it he not too bright to 
he true. V 

Thirdly, as regards thejSpuhlic. The Company, under 
the contract, tie down the driver rigidly in respect to 
time: lie has to pay a flm* for evjsry minute of delay 
clearly tri-ceabie to himself; and Mr Forsyth states 
that, as a consequence of this rule, the trains driven by' 
contract arc more punctual than those driven by day¬ 
work,, If this be "so, the public unquestionably gain. 
Then, in respect to accidents, the following opinion— 
coming as it does frnm one avho has had so much 
experience in railway locomotion—is sufficiently note¬ 
worthy : ‘•I am one'of tlyse who believe, from the more 
than twenty gears’ experience I have Had, that, with 
proper care, nearly all railway accidents can be pre-' 
vented; and that nothing will tend more towards that 
most desirable state of things, than a careful applica¬ 
tion of the contract-system. In a great many qn -called 
accidents which it lias been my duty to investigate, I 
aim convinced tiutt almost every one of them coul.-l lie. 
'triced to a cause which might have been prevented by 
care and vigilance on the part of tlie driver.’ 

If all this really lie so-^-if all parties be benefited by 
a system which calls furtlf the care and intelligence fif 
the engine-drivers—is not this the beginning of some¬ 
thing that map be important lay and by, lx>th in iilself 
and os an example? May it not’ue the Small End of 
the Wedge? ^ v 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR, j\,N D AN " 

■ ADVENTURE WITU ONE. 

» 

The grizzly bear ( Ursut ferox ) is, Vyond all question, 
thp moBt formidable of the wild creatures inhabiting 1 lie 
continent of America—jaguar and cougar not excepted. 
Did Re possess the swiftness of foot of either the Hon 
or tiger of She Old World, he would be an assailant 
as dangerous as either; for lie is endowed witli the 
strength of tiic former, and quite 1 'equals the latter in 
ferocity. Fortuuatcl}, the horse outruns him; were 
it not so, many a human victim would be his, for he 
Caffeasily overtake a man op foot. As it is, hundreds 
of well-authenticated stories attest the prowess of this 
tierce creature. There is not a ‘mountain man' in 
America who cannot relate a string of perilous adven¬ 
tures about »*.he ‘ grizzly barami the 'instances are 
far from being lew in ‘which human life lnts born 
Sacrificed in conflicts with this savage Jieast. 

The grizzly bear is an animal of large dinicnliops ; 
specimens have been killed dnd measured‘quite equal 
to the largest size of the pofkr bear, though there is 
much variety in the .sizes of different individuals. 
About GOO pounds might lie taken as the average 
weight. In shape, the grizzly hear is a much piore 
compact animal than either the black or polar species: 
his ears are larger, Iris arms stouter, and his aspect 
fiercer, liis teeth are sltarp and strong; but tlint 
which his enemies most dread, is the armature of his 
paws. The paws themselves are so large, as frequently 
to leave in the mud a track of twelve inches in lehgtli 
by eight in breadth; and from the extremities of these 
formidable fists protrude horn-like claws full six incites 
long! Of course, 1 am speaking of individuals of the 
largest kind. These claws are crescent-shaped, and 
wpuld be still longer, but in‘all eases nearly an inch 
is worn from their points. The animal digs up the 
grdund in search of marmots, burrowing squirrels, and 
various esculent roots; and this habit accounts for the 
blunted condition of his daws. Tlifcy arc sltarp enough, 
notwithstanding, to peel the hide from a horse or 
buffalo, or to drag the scalp from a hunter—a feat 
which has been performed by grizzly bears on more 
than one occasion. 

' The colour of this animal is mostgenerally brownish, 


with white hairs intermixed, giving that grayish or 
grizzled appearance—whence the trivial name, grizzly. 
But although this is the most common colour of the 
species, there ore many varieties. Some are almost 
white, others yellowish red, and still others nearly 
Mack. The season, too, has muMi to do with the 
colour; and the pelage is finer aipl Ringer than that of 
1 the Ursus Americanus. The eyes are small in proportion 
to the size of the,animal, but dark and piercing. /' 

The geographical range of the grizzly bear is pen¬ 
sive. It is well known that the great Chain of the. 
Rocky Mountains commences on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and runs southwardly through the 
North American continent. In these mountains, the 
grizzly bear is found, from their northern extremity, 
at least as far ns that point where the Rio Grande 
makes its (great bend towards tho Gulf of Mexico. 
In the United Stales and Canada, this animal has 
never been seen in a wild state. This is not. strange. 
The grizzly bear has no affinity with the forest. Pre¬ 
vious to the seltkng of tnese territories, they were 
all forest-covered. The grizzly is never found under 
heavy timber, like his congener the black bear; and, 
unlike the latter? he is not a tree-climber. The black 
bear ‘bugs’ bimsclf up a tfroc, and usually destroys 
his victim by compression. The grizzly docs.not pos¬ 
sess this power, 1 so as to enable him to ascend a tree- 
trunk ; and for such a purpose, las huge dull claws 
nre worse titan useless.' His favourite haunts are tile 
thickets of Conjltis rulius and A mehnchUrn, under the 
sliad<> of which he makes his lair,, and upon the 
berries of which he partially subsists, lie lives much 
by the banks of streams, hunting among the willows, 
or wanders along the steep and rugged bluffs, where 
scrubby pine and dwarf cedar (Jimiperut prosttuta), 
witli its rooting brandies, forms an alraoBt impene¬ 
trable underwood. In short, the grizzly bear of Ame¬ 
rica is to tie met with in situations very similar to 
those which are the ijiivourite haunts of the African 
Hon, which, after all, is nut so much the king of tho 
forest as of the mountain and the open plain. 

The grizzly hear is omnivorous. Fish, flesh, and 
fowl are eaten by him apparently with equal relish, 
lie devours frogs, lizards, and other reptiles, lie is 
fond of the larva 1 of insects; these are .often found in 
large quantities w'.hering to the under sides of decayed 
logs. To get at them, the grifzly bear will roll over 
logs of such size and weight as would try tho strength 
of a yoke of oxen. lie can ‘root’ like a hog, and will 
often plough up acres of prairie in search of the 
wapatoo and Indian turnip. Eiko the black bear, lie 
is fond of sweets; anil the wild-berries, consisting of 
many species of currant, gooseberry, and amelancliier 
(service-berry), are greedily gathered into his capacious 
inaw. 

lie is too slow of foot to overtake either buffalo, 
elk, or deer, though lie sometimes comes upon theso 
creatures unawares; and he will drag the largest 
buffalo to the earth, if he can only get Ms claws upon 
it. Not uufrequenlly he robs tlie panther of his 
repast, and will ilrivfc a whole pack of woIvcb from tlie 
carrion they have just succeeded in killing. Several 
attempts ImVti been mado to raise the young grizzlies, 
but these have all been abortive, the animals proving 
unythiug hut agreeable pets. As soon as grown, to a 
considerable size, their natural ferocity displays itself, 
and their dangerous qualities usually lead to the 
necessity of their destruction. 

For a long time the great polar bear has hpen the 
1 most (celebrated animal of his kind; and most of 
the bear-adventures have related to him. Many a 
wondrous tale of ,his prowess and ferocity has been 
told by the whaler and arctic voyager, in which this 
creature figures us tlie hero. His'fame, howover, is 
likely to be eclipsed by his hitherto less-known fongcDer 
—the grizzly. The golden line which has drawn half 
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the world to California, has also been the means of 
bringing this fierce animal more into notice; for the 
mountain-valleys of the l^erra Nevada are a favourite 
range of the species. Besides, numerous ‘ bear scrapes ’ 
have occurred to the migrating bands who have crossed 
the great plains ayd desert tracts that stretch from tilt 
Mississippi to the shares of the South Sell. Hundreds 
of stories of this animal, more or less true, have of late 
Attained circulation through the columns of the press 
anrjvehe paggs of the traveller, until the grizzly hear is 
becoming sgrnost as much an object of interest as tlic 
elephant, the hippopotamus, or the king of beasts 
bimself. 

Speaking seriously, be i3 a dangerous assailant. 
White hunters never attack him unless when nigunted 
and well armed; and the Iniliaqp consider the killing a 
grizzly bear a feat equal to the scalping pf a human 
foe. These never attempt to hunt him, unless wjien a 
largo party is together; and the hunt is, among some 
tribes, preceded by a feast anil a bear-dance. It is 
often the lot of the solitarf irappef to meet with ti.ltf 
fourfooted enemy, and the encounter is rated as equal 
to that with two hostile Indians. From a celebrated 
‘mountain man,’ 1 had the following story or stories, 
which I give in the rude pfitois of the narrator:— 

1 Young fellur,when you scare up a grizzly, take my 
advice, and gift ’im a widq berth—that is, unless yur 
unkimnutn well mounted. Ov course, cf yur eriater 
kin be depended upon, an" thflr’s no brush to 'tangle 
liim, yur safc'enoujdi : as no grizzly, as ever I seed, lun 
eateli up wi’ a boss, whar the ground’s open an*clur. 
F’r alt that, whar the timmer's dost an’ brushy, an’ the 
ground o’ that sort whar a boss mnut stinmnel, it are 
alters tiie safest plan to let ole Kph'm slide. •I've seed 
a grizzly pull down as good a boss as ever tracked a 
parairy, whar the crilter bed got bothered in a thicket. 
The fellur that straddled him only saved him-'clf by 
hookin’ on to the limb o' a tree. 'Twaut two minnits 
afore this eiuld kim up—heariifl the ruinnus. I lied 
good sight o’ the bar, an’ rent, a bullet—sixty to the 
iwund—into the varmint's brain-pan, when lie imme¬ 
diately cawalloped over. But 'luur too Iato to save 
the boss. lie wur rubbed out. The bar hail half 
skmued him, an’ wur tarnn’ at his guts! Wash ! ’ 

Hero the trapper unsheathed his clasp-knife, and 
having cut a ‘chunk’ from a plugwM real ‘ Jecnes’s 
Kiver.’ stuck it into lTis check, and proceeded with liis 
narration. ‘Young felling ! reek’ll, 1'vo seed a putty 
consid'ahle o’ the grizzly bar in my time. Kl' that tlinr 
cliap Who writes about all sorts o’ varmint --Awdoo- 
bong, I think, they calls him—lied seed as much o’ the 
grizzly as I liev, lie moot n gin a lull hook consiirnin' 
the critter. Kf I tied a ping o’ bacen for every grizzly 
I’ve rubbed out, it ’ud keep my jaws wnggm’ for a good 
twel’month, 1 reck’n. Ye—-es, voung fellur, I’ve done 
some bar-killiu’—I hev that, an’ no mistake ! 

‘ Wal, 1 wur a gwinc to tell you ov a snrcumstance 
that happened to this child about two yeern ago. It 
wur upon the Platte, atween Chimbly Rock an’ Sara- 
mies'. I wur engaged as hunter aa’ guide to a e.arryvan 
o’ emigrant folks that wur on tliur way to Oregon. 
Ov coorse 1 idler? kept ahead o’ the carry van, an' picked 
the place for thur camp. Wal, one arternoon I lied 
halted whar I seed some timmer, which ur a scace 
article about Chimbly Rock. This, tliort I, ’ll do for 
campin’-ground; so I got down, pulled thefoaddlo off o’ 
my ole mar, an’ staked the critter upon the best patch 
o’ grass that wur near, intendiu’ she shed hev tier g.it- 
full aftite the camp-cattle kim up to bother her. I lied, 
shot a black-tail buck, an’ alter kindlin' a lire, I lasted 
a griskin’ o’ him, an’ ate it. Still tliur wan’t no sign o’ 
the carryvan, an’ arler bungin' the buck ont o' reach o' 
the wolves, I tuk up my rifle, an’set out to rackynoiter 
the neighbourhood. My mar bein’ some’at jailed, I let 
her,graze away, an’ went afoot; an' that, let me tell 
you, young fellur, ar about the most foolicbest thing 


you kin do upon a parairy. J w^n’t long afore I proved 
it, but I’ll kum.to that by’m w. 

‘ Wal, I fust clomb a conside’uble bill, that gin me a 
view beyont. Thur wur* algnod-sized parairy layin* 
torst the south*an’ west. Thur wur bo trees ‘ceptin’ 
an odd cottonwo%l hyu,* an' thur on*the hillside. 
About a mile off I seed a flock o’ go&ts—*wliat yqp, 
young fellur, call antelopes, though goats they ur, as 
suru as gouts is goats. ,Tliur wunt no kircr near them 
—not a stick, for the parairy wur A bar as yur fcand; 
so i seed, at a glimp, it 'ud he no us a tryin’ to 
approach, unless I tuk tome plsdi to decoy' the critters. 

I soon tliort o’ a dodge, an’ went bfck to camp for my 
blanket, which wur a red Mtuikinaw. This Tkuew^’ud 
, be the very tiling to fool the goats with,.an’ I set out 
torst them. * * 

‘ For the fust half a mile or so, I carried the blanket 
under my arm. Then I spread it out, an’ walked 
behind* it until I wub ’ithiu three or four hundred 
yards o’ the animals. I kept my eye. on ’em through 
a hole in the blanket. They wur arrowin’ sonsy', £n' 
bed begun to run about in circles; so when I seed this,* 
1 knew it wur tinu.*to stop. Wal, I hunkered down, 
an’ still kcepin’ the blanket* spread out afore me, I 
hung it upon a saplin’ that’l had brought from the 
camp. 1 then stuck tlqj Baplin’upright in the ground; 
an’ blind ye, young fellur, it wan’t so i»sv to do that, 
for the parairy wurliard friz, an’ I bed to dig a hole 
wi’ my knife. Uowaoi^ie yyT; ^ I ~ l f r jgt',it l ' a tiling rigged 
at last, an’ the blanket bangin' up in"front kivered my 
karkidge most complete. I hei nothin’ more to do 
lint wait till the goats shed come ’itliin range o' my 
slioolin’-iron. 'VYgl, that wan’t long. As you know, 
young fellur, them^oats is a mighty curious animal— 
as curious as weemen is—an’ artor runnin’ backward 
an’ forrard a bit, an' lossin' up tliar heads, an’ snifjn’ 
the air, one o’ tlic fattest, a yot^ig prong-horn buck, 
trotted up 'itliin fifty yards. I jest squinted through 
the sights, an’ afore tiia^goat lied time to mink twice, 

I hit him plum ativecn the eyes. Ov coorse he'wur 
1 browed in liis trades. Now, yon 'd a jumped up, an’ 
frightened the rest aivny—that’s what i/ok V a done, 
young feller. Hut you see I knowd better. I knowd 
that so long’s tlic crittcrsadidn't sec my karkidge, they 
vran't a gwinc to mind the crack outlie gun* So I laid 
still, in helippes to git a wlicen more o’ ’em. 

‘As I lied eale’lated at, fust, they .didn’t mu away, 
an’ 1 slipped fn my eliargo as brisk as possible. But 
joSt as 1 wur raisin’ to take*jiig1it on a doe that lied 
gut uf^y cnutigli) tlic hull gang tuk scare, an’ broke oft" 
ns*ef' a pack o’ parairy yolves wur artcr ’em. I wur 
clean puzzled at this, foj I knowd I hedn’t done any- 
thin’ tn frighten ’em, but I wan’t long afore 1 diskivered 
tlie cause o’ tliur alarm. Jest then 1 lieesd a snift, 
like the coughin’ o’ a glandcretl boss; an’ turnin’ 
sudilint ly round, I spied tlic biggest bar it lied ever 
been rny luck to set eyes on. lie wur cornin’ dfrect 
lorst me, an’ at that mi unit wan’t over twenty yard* 
from whar 1 lay. I knowd at a glimp he wur a 
grizzly! 

‘ yain't no use to say 1 wan’t skeart; I wur skoari, 
au’ mighty bad skeart, I toll ye. At fust, I thort o’ 
jumpin’ to my feet, au’ rnakin’ tracks : but a jpinnit o’ 
rutlexsliun sliewid me that’ud be o’tittle use. Thar 
wur a 1 All’ o’ mile o’ clur parairy on every dldc o’ me, 
an’ I knowd the grizzly kud catch fip afore I lied made 
three hundred yards in any direction. I knowd, too, 
that el’ I started, the varmint "ud be sartin to foyer. 
It wur plain to see the liar meant mischief; tkdfl tell 
that from the glint his eyes. 

‘ Thar wan’t no time to lose in thinkin’ about it. The 
brute wur still eomirT nearer; but I notiofd that ho 
wur a gamine slower au’ slower, evtry now an’ agin 
risin’ to liis hind-feet, clawin' his nose, an’ sniffin’ the 
air. I seed that it wur the red blanket that puzzled 
him; an’ seem’ this, 1 crop cluster bchmt it, an’ racked 
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as much o' my karkidge as it ’ud kivcr. When the bar ] 
hed got 'itliin about tem yards o’ the spot, he kina to a 
full stop, an' reared up asdic lied did several times, with 
his belly full torst me. phe sight war too much for 
this niggur, who'never afore bed been bullied by eythcr 
Injun or bad ’Twur u beautiful rshot, an’ I kodn't 
hqlp tryin* it, ef't lied been my last; so I poked my 
rifle through the hole in .the blanket, an' sent a bullet 
atwecu the varmint's riba. That wur, jiroliaps, the 
foolichest an’ wust shot this child ever made, lied 
I not fired it, the bar mout u gone off 1 , feard o’ the 
blanket; hut I did fir?, on’ injfnarves bein’ excited, 1 
made a bad shut. Jibed ta’on sight fur the heart, an' 
1 ogly hit'the varmint’s Hiouldcr. Ov course, the bar 
bein’ now wounded, bekim savage,<aml (Hired no longer 
for the blanket. He roared out like a hull, tore at the 
place whar J lied hit him, an’then kim on as fast as 
his four legs ’ud carry him. 

‘Things bnikod squally'. 1 throwed away mjrcmpy 
gun, an’ drawee! my liowie, expectin’ nothin’ else than 
a .’egulnr stand-up tussle wi’ the bar. I knowd it 
■wur no use turnin’ tail now ; so I braced myself up fur 
a desp’rate fight. But jest as the bftr lied cut ’itliin teu 
feet o’ rue, an idee suddenly kim into my head. 1 lied 
been to Santa lie, aiming Them yaller-lmkd Mexildns. 
whar f lied seed two or three Jbull-tights. 1 lied seed 
them nuittydotirs fling tliur red jdoaks over a bull's 
head, jest when you’d a tliort they wur a gwine to be 
cored to piece*,qji tl><- ".'•/eft.'a'.iter’-i horns, .lest then, 
I remembered thur trick; an’afore the bar cud close 
on me, I grabbed tlicibhinket. spreiulin' it out as 1 tuk 
liolt. Young fclliir. that wur a blanket, an’ no mis- 
Hike! It wur as fine a five-point Mackinaw as ever 
kivererl the hunyp-ribs o’ a nor’-we^f tinder. 1 used to 
wear it Mcxikin-fasiiun win u it rained; an’ in course, 
for that purpose, tliur wur ,i hole in the middle to pass 
the. head through. A^ul, jest as the liar sprung at me. 
I flopped tho blanket straight in his face. 1 seed Ids 
snout a pullin’ through the hole, but 1 seed no more; 
for 1 faded the critter’s daws tombin' me, an’ I lot go. 
Now, thunk 1, wur i.iy lime for a run. The blanket 
mout Min’ him a leetle, an’ 1 mout git. some start. 
AVifh this tliort, I glid past the animal's rump, an’ 
struck out over the parniry The direction happened 
to be that that led tfirst, the camp, half a mile oil’; but. 
tl.ar wur a tree neat'r, on the side o' the hill. Kf 
I kud reach that.,] knowd 1’inl he safe enuf, as the 
grizzly bur itedon't dimb. for the fust hundred yards 
I never looked round ;“lhen 1 only squinted lunik, 
rumiiu' all the while. I kud jest see that tj-e bar 
appeared to be still a tossiu' tlie blanket, and not fur 
from wlmr we bed parted lcmupny. ] tliort tliis 
sonie'at odd; but 1 didn’t stay to see what it, meant 
till I lied put another hundred yards ntwi en ns. Then 
1 half turned, an' tuk a good look; an’ if you lielieie 
me. my young fellur, the sight I seed thur ’ltd a irade 
a Mormon larf. Although jest one minmt afore, I wur 
putty nigh skeimt out o’ my seven senses, that sight 
made me larf till I wur like to bring mP a colic. Thar 
wur tlie bar wi’ his head right atlirough the blanket. 
One minnit, tie ‘ud tear up on his hind-feel, an’ {lien 
the thing hung" rulin' him like a Mexikin greaser. 
Tho noxf, minmi^he’ud he down on all-fours, ail’ tryin' 
to foller me; an’then the Mackinaw’ud trip him up, 
an’ over lib "ud wliamnicl. am! kick to get free—all tho 
while routin’ like ii'iuad buffalo, .lebosopluit! it wur 
this funniest sight this idiild ever sued. AY ugh! 

‘AA’nl, 1 watelied tlie game awhile—only a h'etlc 
whitt* for I knowd that ef tlie bar could git clur o’ 
tho rag. he mout still overtake me, an’ drive me to the 
tree. That I didn’t want, eytlu r. so I tuk to my heels 
agin, an’ ‘soon reached camp. 1 Thur 1 saddled my 
mar, an’ then rid,hack to git my gun, an’, pfehaps, to 
give ole Kph'm a fresh taste oMead. AVlieu 1 dumb 
the hill agin, tho bur wur still out on the parniry, an’ I 
cud see that the blanket wur u-hunging around ’im. 


Howsomdover, lie wur snakin' off torst the hills, thinkin’, 
maybe, he'd bed enuf o’ my kumpny. I want a gwine 
to let ’im off so easy, for the shear he hed gin me; 
besides, he wur trailin' my Mackinaw along wi’ 'im* 6o 
I galluped to whur my gun lay, an’ havin’rramjned 
rfome a bull, 1 then gallupod arter <fr> grizzly. I soon 
overhauled Inin, an’ he turned on^neSs snvugerous as 
ever. But this time, feeling Becure on the mar’s back.' 
my narves wur ►steadier, an’ I shot the bar plus* 
through the skull, wdiicli throwed him in liis tiwuks, 
wi’ the blanket wropped about ’im. But sSta a blanket 
as that wur then—ay, sicli a blanket 1 I never seed 
sieli a blanket! Thur wunt a square foot o’ it that 
wan’t torn to niggles. Ah. young fellur, you don't 
know.wliat it are to lose a live-point Mackinaw; no, 
that you don't. Cuss Ihe liar ! ’ 


PEOPLES AND PROSPECTS OE 
EASTERN EUROPE. 

«|< It •» 

SE90NI# AUTK'IiU. 

Out; of the most remarkable features of the history of 
Eastern Europe it. modern times, is the tendency of old 
races In reappear upon theopolitieal stage, and assert 
their right of independent existence., Although this 
tendency in itself is opposed to civilisation, which 
lulxuirs to efface tlie distinctive characteristics of 
nations, it may he use fill, if properly guided, under 
present c.iientnstnniTS. The ShivoiAan iwoicmcnt, not 
so f.u* adv.lived .is some seem to imagine, is probably 
destined to play an important, part in remodelling the 
map of Europe. But the most interesting* specimen of 
peoples who haw long slept, awakening and preparing 
a new destiny for themselves, ere, 110 doubt, the Greeks, 
the Bulgarian'., the Rmimnns. the Servians, and tho 
Magyar-. AYe. intend especially to direct the attention 
of our leaders to the condition ol' those races which 
form, or have until vih'rnUy formed, part of the Otto¬ 
man Empire; and may he now discerned with more or 
less distinctness through the breaches v.hic.ii are every* 
day widening in that antique edifice, which it seems 
impossible to prop up, and which it will be certainly 
impossible to rebuild if it once comes to tlie ground. 

There appears to be a misconfeptinn Existing in the 
minds of ninny, v'-st once the Turkish race or govern¬ 
ment is removed, there will remifen only the alternatin' 
of a Byzantine Empire, subservient to the designs of 
Russia. A more careful exiftninaliou of the state and 
character of the peoples now inhabiting tho European 
dominions of Turkey, will lead to a different, conclusion. 
It is quite certain that both Bulgarians and Rtmmnns 
have been to some extent Hellcnised, as the popular 
expression goes -that is, they have been imbued with 
the Greek religion, and are gradually receiving instruc¬ 
tion in Greek literature. But this is a tendency totally 
opposed to that according to which nationalities are 
endeavouring to reconstitute themselves, and not at 
all capable of struggling with it. AVe shall endeavour 
to shew that all thy can he done by the Greek idea, 
has already been accomplished in so fur as the Bulga¬ 
rians and the Roumans arc concerned. They have 
accepted their religion from Constantinople, as Spain 
and Austria have accepted theirs from Rome; and they 
readily learn the arts of reading and writing, and the 
elementary principles of knowledge, from the Greek 
Papas, as AYestern Europe received new floods of learn¬ 
ing from the Byzantine fugitives four centuries ago. 
But the border provinces of European Turkewbave a 
life oft heir own, of which they have recentlybecome 
conscious, and are decidedly yearning for separate and 
independent existence. There was, it is true, something 
grand in the conception of a new empire starting up at 
once ili giant proportions on the banks of the Bosporus, 
and uniting under its sway all tho elements of the. 
empire that was departing. It led away many minds 
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■who have been since forced to "Admit that there was 
one tiling inciting tor its realisation—the presence of 
an imperial race. 

The Greeks are certainly not the base, miserable 
rabble it*lias been thought of late advisable to reprej 
sent them to buy 1 '11 icy have many liqg qualities— 
are brave, generous,!hospitable, and laborious. But 
l^jesc qualities arc possessed in us eminent a degree 
by many other barbarous races ; and Aifortunalely, the 
Grcdh, like^he Turk, whenever he attempts to be or 
lippear civliscd, rutiier degenerates than otherwise. 
This is the true reason why most persons, even 
travellers, have formed a low estimate of his elmrac- 
ter. It is difficult to come in contact with the genuine 
raw material, the peasant, the shepherd, the stuff of 
which the Kbits were made, the* ever-ready soldiers of 
an insurreetion for national independence. 4Ye usually 
meet with persons engaged in commerce or in political 
intrigue, and find an extraordinary predominance of 
one faculty—cunning—ovej all other faculties, and 
often a very slight regard for<hc ordinary rules of fail 1 
dealing. Throughout the Levant, there is a feeling, 
which may be a prejudice, though it is hard to believe 
in a prejudice entertained indiscriminately by Turks 
and English, by Italians anft Germans and French, that 
it is better not ts> have to do, in the gray of business, 
with the Greeks. Some of their warm friends say, that 
this is merely a tribute to lli^ir superior eleveriuts; 
lmt it is perhaps more philosophical to admit a diet 
so generally staled, and endeavour to account lhr it. 
The truth probably is, that during long centuries of 
oppression, the Greeks, like the dews in the middle 
ages, were forced, by tm-ir unforlunan 


Europe, and listening to thttiu (rejects of reconstruc¬ 
tion. Of counee, they repr/duced this kingdom of 
Poland with its widest frontiers. But what was to lie 
done with the eplonies of industrious Germans which 
have been scattered hereynd there, forming a sober 
urban population,*amidst an excitable ifiass of agri¬ 
culturists? Western politicians would hart accepted 
with joy this excellent element. Tile answer of 
the Poles was, that ‘oil Germans must be killed, or 
transported to Kamtsciiatka! ’ ’ I 

This was hut n violent expression of the tendency so 
hostile to civilisation, which exists in nearly all the 
families that inhabit the east of Europe. /They nil, 
with more or less candour, uil» at exclusive possession, 
[,or, at anyrate’ exclusive dominion J oro» the land in 
which they live. The only exception is, perhaps, thS 
not very gracious concessions made by the Magyars 
to their Slavonian brethren. Wo have heard Greeks, 
warminfc into sincerity, admit that they believe in their 
right to govern wherever even the,outposts of their 
yolonici exist; contemplate the extirpation of theTurij ^ 
end promise to treat the subject races of the Bulga¬ 
rians, i{oilmans, Sefvians, Albanians, iiosniaks, and so 
fijrtli, with due regard to jujfire, so long as they did 
not claim imperial privileges. The Bulgarians, on the 
oUnjr bund, hale the Greeks, partly from some unknown 
religious causes, partly because they kneftv them chiefly 
in their comnieymd character, in wliie.li, ns we have 
said, the presumed doseflfd;-tst ^Q l ij<eient Hellenes 
arc nowhere very favourably known.. The peasant of 
;he Danube, who, though he lias'*adopted the Slavonic 


language, rem^nbers liis 'l'alar origin, dreams, as he 
position of i sits by his mightysriver. of a time when he, too, may 
servitude, lo acquire the mental habits usual fn subject I aspire again to dominion over that llegenerafo crew 
peoples, and have not yet been able to sh.d.c them off. i which his race, ever since its establishment in Europe, 
This is an excuse which it would be verv unfair to ; has never seen hut in servitude. He lias heard of iurfe- 
suppress ; hut we have at tin* same tune an explana- ' pendent Greece, but does not understand wlmt he Ijears. 
tion of the extreme improbability that any Greek j Independence under a foreign prince scarcely conveys 
empire, properly so called, can at Present be established, i any idea to his mind. , lie, too, is independent, ho 
Indeed, we believe Unit ibis idea was exclusively tin- j thinks, in that sense. He is waiting for some cutliu- 


produet of the present umversit*' of Athens, where 
men of elegant minds sullered themselves to wander 
in speculative mazes regardless of all practical applica¬ 
tion. A more serious plan was that of a Christian 
empire, under n. king appointed by Europe, with* 
machinery that w-oulj bate allo#t-d each race to 
make its wants and wisle.s fell—the honest eonser- 


siaslic shepherd--perhaps some bandit from the recesses 
of tin Balkan - a man of his own blood and language 

— to come forward and head a truly national stni-jgio 

— a Kossuth, .i Sliamyl, a* Abd-el-ivader— or rather a 
new I .a khan as. the king-adventurfr of tiu*last years 
of their owti independent history, 


So Easter^ people ennscomprehund our idea of a j 
vntive Bulgarians in the centre funning the halla-t by j state. It is too complicated for them—tfte product of , 
which the somewhat J'rciichified Jioumans. inclined to j a stage of civilisation to whii-h they will probably not ^ 
novelty and adventure, in the north, and the rather | attaic^tiir some uime to come. It is the want of power 
unscrupulous Greeks, keen in the pursuit of money, lo j to foeeive ‘Jiis idea that lias checked the progress of 
the south, were to be steadied. Perhaps, however, it I the Greeks, who, strangely enough, study their ancient 
would have, been wiser to wait until all tin- tendencies ! literature without imbibing any of the lessons of civil 
to disorganisation and reorganisation, now at work— j government it contains. All thMr political lAtions are 
some manifestly, others more obscurely— were perfectly | Oriental. Now. the Oriental idea ol a state is the 
well known. It is not onr province to prophesy; but j autWirity of one man, controlled more or less by public 


an attentive examination of the aspect of Eastern j 
Europe seems to us to render it probable, that at no | 
very distant day, the experiment of a federation of | 
states—perhaps not free; in our sense, of the word, lmt 
icrtainly riot despotic—with Server, a new Switzerland, 
iu the centre, will be tried. , 

We have hinted that we do not attach the same 
importance as do some to the I’nnslavouic movement-- 
at anyrate, as likely to lead to events commensurate 
to or in accordance with its name. To calculate the 
orbit in which so vast a body as liussia is ultimately 
•to move, would be a difficult task; but it may safely 
be said, that tiic fortunes of Austria and the German 
powers generally, must be modified by a theory which 


opinion, l-’ew of what arc- called Asiatic despotisms 
are strictly autocratic. The Greeks, and all their 
Christian "brethren, are disposed, like their Moslem, 
conquerors, to look upon a state as a natural being 
essentially connected with religion. As the Turks 
cannot be made to understand an authority existing by 
its own right, or delegated by races q f different faith, 
so neither can their subjects. This is an important fact 
to notice. The Turk is, in one ^respect, a step in 
advance: lie fraternises willingly with the Bosniak 
or the Albanian professing the same creed. The Greeks, 
the Bulgarians, and the Servians are intolerant alar* in 
matters of blood, and have not as yet been ulTle to 
conceive anytliing beyond a Greek, a Bulgarian, <r 


seems to have been invented for the very purpose cf Servian state. , . 

destroying Teutonic influence, andMias been eagerly j It is tljis divided condition of the races which, in 
taken up by those who have suffered under Prussian or ; obedience to a mysterious law, are rapidly rising into 
Austrian rule. To give an idea of the virulence of i notice, that Iris enabled Russia to claim and exercise 
feeling t*at exists, the writer of this paper may men- j so great an influence over their fortunes. If simi- 
tiou that he*wp looking, with some Holes, at a map of i larity of religion hus not created sympathy between 
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neighbouring nations,fit bos induced them ail to look, 
with hope, not unmixed,'{perhaps, with fear, to a distant 
power. Strictly speaking the Christians of Turkey 
find their beau-itkal of ftovamment pi ready existing 
i id Russia, and are disposed, at first sight, to consent 
to abeorptiod. A nearer vftew, however, repels them. 
They misi' one of the essential details of their organ¬ 
isation—the primary assemblies by which the people 
can convey to the Head of the- government'their will 
and their desires. These assemblies they already 
possess. They appear to be rather of Slavonian than 
Greek origin, but mky best 'be* studied in the pro¬ 
vinces of Thessaly pud Macedonia. The Turks always 
maple it a rule—if they were not rather governed 
by chance—to disturb the existing stale of things in, 
the countries they conquered only in so far as was 
necessary to the establishment of their own authority. 
Everywhere we find, therefore, the villages ami bo¬ 
roughs, both of Greeks and Bulgarians, supplied witli 
a kind of muniqjpal government, in which all local 
interests are discussed. Traces of the same institution 
"are even found in Itussia, where it existed in full force 
until the time of Teter the Great; The existence of 
the forms enables the paitisans of the northern empire 
to appeal moBt effectually to the prejudices of the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey ; but, as we have said, a 
closer inspection seems to alarm tljem ; and they rlitire 
within themselves to meditate on the development 
qf their own J- stimfidi tyj 'j'he appeals made, 

however, serve to stimulate their religious bigotry ; 
and the time seems approaching w hen, no matter undei; 
whut leader, they may be led to join in.cn unreasoning 
crusade against the followers of the Crescent. The 
question, however, is. whether a,unanimous impulse 
will lead to any political result corresponding in 
character. 

a happy, a prosperous a respectable man. As it -was, ' 
the age ruined him—the brilliant, licentious age of 
Louis XV. At tile same time, it must be confessed, 
that M. Perpignan’s old Macon wine bore some share 
in the • errorg of the landscape-painter.' Chat old 
Macon was ljis fate—his bad angel. A For its sake only, 
lie frequented a low wine-shop such as this in the Place ' 
St Jacques de la Boucherie; for its sake, mingle^ 1 
constantly with 'the uneducated crowd of fourth-class 
actors, strolling musicians, ruined gamesters, and«ign- 
painters, which daily filled the back-paiour of Le 1 
Point du Jon?-; for its sake, sank lower and lower 
every year in poverty, intemperance, and degradation. 
Yet, despite the inferior natures by which he was sur¬ 
rounded ; despite the atmosphere of low debauchery 
wherein lie moved and breathed; despite the fumes of 
wine which obscured his belter sense, and robbed his 
hand too often of its steadiness, Lantnra was inspired' 
witli the true power of a master. To him, the flushing 
skies and dewy pastures were holy, yet familiar things. 
’Looking upon his' can v,-l",' you seemed to sec the very - ! 
freshness of the past'shower—to feel the summer wind | 
blowing through the mountain-pass, and shaking the J 
leaves of too forest. Above all, lie delighted to repre- 1 
sent the fleecy vapours of’ 1 inccuse-breatliing morn,’ i 
and those rare pun-mists in which our English Turner j 
has since proved so great. Some of his erayon-sketclies, , 
which are yet preserved in the 51usee des Dissins, and j 
in various private collections, are wonderfully bold and 
effective. The materials, too, are ‘feuffiei'ently simple ; ! 

the w'lmle thing consisting merely of careless touches ; 
in Mark and white crayons on gray or blue paper, ij 
Upon the latter, lie drew some moonlight views of a ;i 
magical, dreamy loveliness altogether unique. 1 j 

Xiut the cabaret spoiled all his prosperity, and j' 
fatally interrupted his labours. The hnek-parlour of ji 
Le i’oint tin Jour was Lantern's atelier. There stood ! 
a table, called ‘Lantara’s table;’ it was stained all 1 
over with drops of t'/il-pnint, and heaped at one cud : 
with boxes of colour, pallets, brushes, maul-sticks, and 
old frames. There he sat amid a throng of boon- 
companions and low admirers — there, inspired by 
draughts of the old Macon, he dealt the flashes of his j! 
wit.upon unworthy curs—there he reproduced the un- j 
sullied bloom of earth and sky in his latest f/n/s-i/'emi. ■ 
And to this nif ,,, 'lieil place all those who desired to j 
purchase his paintings were obliged to come. It will ! 
readily be seen how odious such a pilgrimage must ! 
have been to the rich and fastidious noblemen of the j! 
court of Louis Quinze, and what wealth and honour 1 
Lantern must, have necessarily lost in the parlour \ 
of Le Point du Jour. Here, however, some patrons i 
condescended to seek him; and amongst others, His 
Grace the Duke de Richelieu. ' ' 

Carried to the door in a sedan-chair, and attended by j 
servants on foot in gorgeous liveries, the duke made 
his way, with an air of supreme disgust, into the little ' 
noisome parlour at the back. ‘ Parbleu! ’ said he with j 
a shrug and a grimace, ‘you are a droll fellow, thus to 
establish your uteliif at a wine-shop, in the quortier of 

St Jacques de la Boucherie! Do you know, Lantaxa, 
one must love the arts to excess, before one can sum¬ 
mon courage to wade through the sand and dirt of 
this parlour, for the sake of a picture.’ 

‘Merit is modest,’ replied the painter with a merry 
glance; ‘ and it is for the noble and enterprising to 
seek it in the shade. But wlmt cau I do in the service 
of monsoigneur ? Does lie wisii for the sacred or th^ 
profane ? for silver moonlight, for purple sunset, for a 
ripplHig luko ? (Jr would ho prefer the vestal vapours 
of the morn ? With twenty-four sous’ worth of paint, 

1 con supply liimA 

‘ I wish,’ replied Richelieu, * for a landscape such os 

I wilhdescribe to you. It is to fill a particular place in 
my gallery. You must depict a little clnipel and a 
humble manse, all overgrown with the creeping ivy. - 

L 

THE CABARET OF THE BREAK OF DAY. 

Evert visitor to Paris must have observed the time¬ 
worn summit of the tower of St .1 aequo? de la Boucherie 
rising darkly near the Place du Ohatolet, as if in 
sofemn contrast with the gilded staluchif Victory upon 
tile pillared fountain in the midst. This lower is one 
of the finest specimens oi the declining style of pointed 
architecture in France, and is the only, remaining 
portion of the church of fit Jacques de la Boucherie, 
which once occupied-the entire area of thfc cloth-market 
nt its base, and wliicli was demolished during the 
* Revolution. «. , t 

Close by this old church— so close, indeed, as td lie 
■ beneath Lite very shadow of ,Us tower in 'the evening 
sunset—there stood, about the middle of the l_as! cen¬ 
tury, a mi can cabaret,' called Lo Point du Jour (The 
Break of Day). It was a small, ill-lighted, dirty place 
i Hough, with sanded floors, and benches stained ijwitli 
liquors, and tables cut all over with the names of 
revellers. An old man, gray, withered, and cunning¬ 
eyed, served at the bar. and a young boy waited on 
the customers in the parlour. 

Le Point du Jour was, however, a well-kpown 
cabaret and a prosperous. M. Perpignan’s cellar wus 
famous fer old Macon wine, and his parlour for being 
the daily resort of a celebrated landscape-painter, 
named Simon MathurmLantaro, an artist wlio'se genius 
trod closely upon'the footsteps of Claude Lorraine. 
Like that great painter, he had taken Nature alone for 
hij master and las model; like too ninny of those who 
are indebted for their success solely to the spontaneous 
promptings of native talent, he was indolent, careless, 
and self-indulgent. Tainted by the sceptical philosophy 
of the VtMairean school, gifted with a fund of wit and 
repartee, endued with a natural taste for betters, an 
enthusiastic lover of beauty in all its phases, generous, 
thoughtless, affectionate, and kind-hearted, Lantora 
only needed to have lived a century later ti) have been 

t 
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Let the country around be wili and uncultivated— 
give a distant forest, a mountain-stream, some rocks: 
in short, I want something simple, yot savage; and 
enveloped, moreover, in one* of your vaporous hazes. 
I say nothing to you about price—the Di^ke de Richelieu 
never bargains.’ JThe painter bowed l^jv over the* 
Jp nobleman's extended ^iand, and his Grace went forth 

S un the cabaret, leaving behind him a strong odour 
musk. • 

Lantara allied himself vigorously tp his task; but, 
4ike the ipyuortal Claude, he could never paint the 
human figure; and so the duke's picturc*containcd not 
a single one. It was completed in the short space of 
one month, and it was a marvel of romantic scenery, of 
mist, of finish. The Duke do liichelicu came besik in 
about five weeks, anil found fymtara stretched idly 
upon a bench in the back-parlour of the cabaret, 
drinking and Bmoking with two or three others. * ' 

‘Is this the way to work?’ asked the duke, with 
that air of bonhomie in which it was his custom to 
convoy n reproach. ‘ What fin# bccotfic of my picture T* 

‘ Finis coronat opus,’ Bilid the painter. ‘Behold it 
finished 1 It is not my place, monseigneur, to vaunt my 
own skill; but 1 think you must confess that it is a 
master-piece.’ • . 

‘It is very beautiful, Lantara,* replied ids Grace, 
inspecting the canvas thrpugh ins eye-glass; ‘ but 
there is one thing in which I am disappointed.’ s 
‘Indeed! and what may that*be?’ 

‘1 am amaz'd at The freshness of the colours, at the 
vraisaublance of llie scene, at the purity of touoh-Ahut 
you have quite forgotten the figures. I sec the forest, 
the valley, the chapel, the ruause — but not a human 
figure ! ’ • 

‘ Monseigneur,’ replied the artist, ‘ nil the people arc 
at mass’ 

‘ At mass, are they ? ’ replied the duke. ‘ Kit bien ! 
I will pay for the picture when they come out.’ 

. ‘ If that be all, 1 will make tlictn conic nut directly, 
monseigneur.' And Lantara, snatching up a pencil, 
sketched a grotesque figure half hidden among the 
trees of the forest. 

‘ There,’ lie said, when he had finished ; 1 1 have 
soon satisfied von.’ 

‘But what you have done is nothing! it is a blemish, 
not an improvement. Monsieur, ytss.r jest is in laid 
taste, and very iU-luucd.’ And the duke was really 
angry. 

‘ But, monseigneur,’ urged Lantara, ‘ when the mass 
was over, the good people hastened home. 7'/in/ an- all 
gone in. The proof of what I say is, (hat this peasant, 
having lost his way in the forest, is so ashamed of 
being seen, that he is lulling himself from every eye. 
It would bo scarcely decent or reverential to lie strolling 
out at such a time.’ It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that Richelieu, quite disarmed by this reply, paid 
instantly for the picture, which was nothing less than 
a ehcf-d’oeuvTC. 

The money was soon Bpcnt in the back-parlour of 
Le Point du Jour; for Lantara, who, like most artists, 
was extremely improvident, would play the host to 
every comer, and was soon more deeply in debt than 
he tiad been before. 

Shortly after this, a circumstance occurred which 
threatened for awhile to deprive M. Perpignan of his 
customer. Lantara rented a miserable gi#ret at the 
top of an old bouse, behind the church of St Jacques 
,,de la Boucherie—a place with broken windows an i 
an open chimney, and furnished with nottiing but a 
mattress, a chair, a lame table, ami n caged lapsing; 
which last was the sole charm atvl treasure of his 
comfortless home. Oue night, the •pointer, who Inn! 
been indulging more than usual ig the old Macon, war- 
so intoxicated that be could not find his lodging; bc 
he staggered up the steps, and fell first asleep under the 
porch ofi’&t-Jacques.* Here he was awakened by the 


putshine of the next morning- JSe ’rosc—tile cabaret 
was just facing.him—he crosled over, and went in. 
It was gray evening before Ire come out again; and 
this time, although he wits <|)ber Compared with the 
night before, his tn-oin was heated, and His step far from 
steady, lie reach*! his own door—he Ascended the 
Btaircase—lie entered his garret. Alasl ifi the fw» 
days' revel he had forgotten his ptjor lapwing. There 
it lay at the bottom of the cage, dead for want of food 
and water. ’ t 

The bird had been his only tie, liis only affection in 
the world 1 Lantara, ii despair, would have thrown 
himself from the window, hut tlpit was prevented 
by a fellow-lodger, an old*fiddler, who had been 
jittraeteil by lii? cries of grief. Subdued by this man’s 
persuusions, Lantara passed from liis first stage of 
feverish excitement to a condition of listless melancholy. 
For three days and nights, lie hung over the body of 
his little favourite, smoothing its fcathens with liis 
hand, and calling it by the most jndearing names. 
1,1 ut it was quite cold and dead, and could return f*is 
love and respond to liis call no longer. ‘ Alas ! ’ sobbeil* 
tilt puiuter, ‘it. is *1 who lime murdered thee, my 
pretty bird! 1 have murderiM thee, and there is no 

law to punish me, monster thut I am 1 Tliou art dead 
—thou caust not reproqpli me 1 But it is the wine¬ 
shop, the wine-shop, that has been the* cause of thy 
death; and I swcjr upon thy corpse, never uguin to set 
foot upon the threslwild ftrJ e,5-' ,A*ur 1 ’ 

Lantara kept Jus word—for eight ijays. The oaths 
<jf a drunkard are ns readily foigottcn as those of a 
lover; besides. Uie memory of the dead fadeB rapidly 
away. Lantimc buried liis bird in a field near Paris; 
and he was very soon to he found as coifstantly, perhaps 
more constantly than before, in the parlour of Lo Point 
du Jour. However, lie could not endure to stay *n 
liis old lodging—he could not sleep m the room which 
had witnessed the death of liis poor lnpwiyg. So lie 
removed to a small room jn the Rue du Chant re, which 
was in every respect, neater and more pleasant than, 
the lust. The proprietor tf this house was a clover, 
calculating man. lie knew his lodger's weakness in 
luvotir of qld wine and good dinners, and lie resoligtd 
to profit thereby. Thus, for a fat capon, a salad, some 
tarts, and a hot lie of the old Macon from M.J’erpignan, 
the landlord secured a collection of valuable sketches,, 
for winch, at the death of the poor tutist, lie received 
considerable sftins. ' 

But in the meantime Lantara was getting more and 
more deeply into debt at the liar of the cabaret, and 
evefy inhaijjtant of tlie yjmirticr St Jacques do la 
Boucherie might read tjic amount of his liabilities 
scored up close beside the door. This public announce¬ 
ment grieved the painter beyond measure;»for with 
the habits, he had not lost the pride of a gentleman. 
Ho proposed to pamt two pictures for M. Perpignan, 
in order to defray the debt. To this oiler, the marc.hand 
des vies reluctantly consented. Night and Morning 
were (lie subjects chosen for illustration; and Lantara 
set earnestly to work. But such was the luckless 
painjjpr's penchant for the old Mucon, that, long before 
the pictures were half finished, the ambunt of his debt 
was more than trebled, and his scoro^ occupkjd three 
large slates behind the liar. 

Luntafa was as well known in the quarter as the 
tower of the church whence its name was derived, and 
ins presence alone brought plenty of custom to Lo 
Point du Jour. When lie used the parlour for ijis 
atelier, the place came to be regarded by the inhabitants 
us a kind of free exhibition, and they used not only to 
crowd round him, watching every movement of the 
pencil, hut would even assemble outside atra peep iu 
through tHfe windows. It was a frequent custom with 
these visitors to treat the artist with a friendly glass, in 
return for the amusement liis labours afforded them; 
and from this circumstance Lautara conceived a project 
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for liquidating liis scyre. r This was how lie proeeeded ; 
— In the first place, W purcliased * a large canvas 
whereon he sketched \fce ruins of an old chateau, 

, half-way up the side of a' nigged Bjoep, and in tlic 
background a valley all luminous'with the phus- 
. pliorceeent Vapours of mortnug. This picture attracted 
a large iiuuihor of spectators, amongst whom were 
several generous enough to offer Lautura sundry 
glasses of liis favourite wine. < Hut lie had one reply 
for idl. 

‘I have given up wine,’ said the painter, ‘for Mon¬ 
sieur Perpignan has just imp&rtcd a supply of capital 
gin from Schiedam, which I infinitely prefer.’ 

i Clincun a son gou«J replied they, with evident 
surprise. ‘ You shall have the gin. MoV-icur Ltmtara, 
"and wo will drink the old Macon.’ The Schiedam 
liquor was, in fact, remarkably good, and that day 
the painter drank some dozens of petih mum. The 
next morning ho rose very early, and made lntf-way to 
tin'eabnret, at a labour so unwonted that M.l’crpignan 
ceulc) not forbear expressing his astonishment. , 

1 " "What! up already, Monsieur Lantara?’ exclaimed 
he. ‘ Surely something has gone vrlong. Has anything 
happened ? 1 “ t 

‘ Nothing. Hut I wanted to speak to you before the 
customers assemble, for 1 luyc something particular 
to say.’ 1 , 

‘ What may that he '{' 

, ‘I owe you*rs , '-i‘'' r '» J a*pn<*‘ur Vtrpignnn ’ 

‘1’arhleu ! 1 know that wed unough. Why, here arc 
three slates filled w-Vtl i your ‘scores ! Thirty pfites--- 
fourtecu dozen of the old Macon- twenty-six capons — 

seventeen salads willi’- 

‘Do not trouble yourself to recount the contents of 
the three slates. Monsieur Perpignan,’ interrupted 
lull i tar a, somewhat angrily. ‘ I want to ho out of 
youi; debt, and I am,about to propose :ui idea to you.’ 

1 1 vvan\ money,’ grumbled the marchand ; ‘ 1 don’t 
want ideas.’ , 

1 Hut the jdea shall lie worth piouey, and that is the 
same thing. Now listi n attentively, and follow niy 
instructions to the letter. 1 told all the people yester¬ 
day that 1 had ceased to care for anything hut the 
gm of Schiedam. There w w not a word of truth in 
what I siAl, mon Vuni. The old Macon still has, and 
■ever will have, my prof-cnee. Semi mu. a bottle at 
once, that 1 may prove it te you ; and put it down to 
my score.’ ‘I’lie wme \vas brought; lie*drank a tum- 
, blcrful at a draught, anil then went on: ‘Ami cobid 
you for one instant believe that 1 really prelected the 
pale Dutch liquid to the r,-d old Hurgujidy ? A^as ! 
no—I only said so ; but I,..sai<l it with a purpose. 
Attendez! When the customers oiler me a .glass of 
the gin, Monsieur Perpignan, serve up a glass of pure 
water, and thus you can set the price against my 
dchl, and wipe away that horrible list which lille me 
with shame and anger all day long. Farewell, my old 
favourite 1 ’ lie cried with a deep sigh, as he poured the 
lost drop into his glass. ‘ Henceforth, I must taste 
nothing but water—truly, it is a punishment I June 
deserved!' And the pander that day drank nip less 
than twenty-fii'h pctils series of cold water, in expia¬ 
tion of ibis sins, and went home at night in a statu of 
unusual sobriety, singing with a melancholy voioc the 
refrain of a popular drinking-song : * 

, Tons Ins imieh.mts soft Imiuirs il'ean — 

Cent bien prouvd par lc deluge ' 

* 

Fo'r several months, Lantara heroically persevered in 
this course, and the slates in time offended his pride 
no more. But the immoderate use of cold water, to 
which bir pride oi probity had urged the painter, pro¬ 
duced the most baleful effects upon his constitution ; 
and before half a year had elnpgSfl, lie became so ill that 
it vfcas found necessary to-remove him to the neigh- 
. bouring hospital of - La Oharite, in tits iiuo Jacob. 

K 

f , 

Hera, although his «&se received the utmost attention, ' 
he grew rapidly worse, and it vi-ns Soon evident that all 
chance of Ilia recovery was past. For some days, the 
spark of vitality JtiukerSd dimly in the lamp, and ■ 
during that bpief interval, his heart was apened to 
Humility aijd penitence. On the i22d of December 
1778, did .Simon Mathurin Lantara eloso a long career r 
ot artistic merits mid moral weaknesses ; unnttend^'. 
by one familiar* face —u neared for by wife, child, or 
friend — a lonely man without home ot human tic, 
breathing his last sigh within the prcpincts of a 
public hospititi. * 

A great portion of this artist’s works were lost in 
the succeeding Revolution ; and thoso pointings and 
sketches which hear his name, command a high price 
in the l'arisian uiietityi-rooms. Lantara is not so well 
known in .‘.his country as his merits on title-hint to be. 
‘lie ,'vaa a really great and original painter, and his 
works deserve a place in our national collection beside 
those of Turner and Claude Lorraine. 

,t r • 

A M A ft K T A G 11 - T A111. Ii. 

Tnr.UK. was a miivi.igo-tidilc where One sat. 

Mi el, and imnqtircd, tilMlicy asked liis aid — 
Thenceforth it truly seems that liejias made 

All virtuous mafriage-tahles < ousei-rate : 

Therefore at this, where, whfiout pomp or state. 

We sit, ami only s:i*, or, mute, are fain 

To smile the simple words : ‘ Got lilcsv these twain 1’ 

1 thick that One, who ‘in the midst’ doth wait *, 

OlUimos, would not iihjiue our prayerful cheer, ill 

lint, as at Cana, list with gracious ear 

To us, beseeching ; that the I,ove divine 

Will ever at their household-table sit, 

Make all liis servants who em-oiiip:n,s it. 

Ami turn life's bitten st waters iuto nine. 

\ 

VVHA-ft'A SIIE1.L CAN J>0. 

Hound shot and shells were perpetually whirring through 
the air day and night, tailing in all dim-tions amongst and 
through tlie devoted houses of tile city. Hy night, the 
shells assumed a magnificent gippearanee, resembling so 
many shooting-stars, though, alas 1 far more formidable. 
One day, a number of us were viewing (he scene of des¬ 
truction from a lottery erected on the summit of a high 
hill. M hi!,si we anxiously ohseiiAd the amount of damage 
committed hy the shells, there m-o.se suddenly from the 
mitre of the fort what at first appeared to us a huge 
lmmrid of earth, which gradually increased in size until it 
resembled a hill some holt feet in height; then it almost 
imperceptibly changed, ami assumed the appearance of ail 
excessively dark thunder-cloud, which eventually spread 
far and wide, concealing both fort and town from our 
nomlrr-sti n ,k gaze ; a few minutes elapsed, and it entirely 
enveloped the high position we were occupying, although 
(too yards from tlie explosion. This terrific catastrophe 
originated in one of our shells fortunately bursting in a 
powder-magazine, containing several tons of eombustiblo 
ammunition. The sublime spectacle that ensued will never 
be effaced from my rueimiry, nor, T imagiue, from that of 
any who witnessed the sight. For several minutes, the 
atmosphere continued very close, not even a breath of wind 
stirring, lint a deathlike stillness prevailed, precisely simi¬ 
lar to that w-liit. h precedes a Scindn dust-storm. All llio 
guns ceased tiring — all eyes were directed upwards, gazing 
with awe the scene thus suddenly presented them. 

Men even addressed each other in a wluspCr. — James's 
Volunteer's Scramble.. 

A chapter of * Tilings as They are in America' was prepared for 
this number, but, owing 4o other arrangements, cannot appear 
tiJI the next. • 

PrintcM and Published by W. and R. Ckamukm, S Brlde’a Passage, 
Fleet Street, London, and S39 High Street, Emnmutou. Also 
sold by J. -trOLASiiAK, CO Upper Sackvilto Street, Evnuny and 
all Booksellers. * s ‘‘ •*- * 
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* trusivc; from intrusive, flippant, until persons who, 

1’JII LOSOIMIY KOU FltESHJrWN. I hilll Jl( . , imll . n . J ^ „ oul ,i „, v , r w 

Tiierh is no epoch in the social career, of a young i noticed trim at all, are compelled to do so. while they 
man so fraught with d,-filter as* that period whfa.J set down his assumption to impcrlfticucc. and atti^juto 
having overcome the pro lint ion:*}- struggles of hobble- ■ to e.-uv.-s of conlidenee what has, in fact, resulted IrflVn 

dehoyism, lie finds himself hiiniched, with its limited j the mere want < fit. It may he well for tlie Freshman 

amount of experience, admitted "to be oviu more i,to reineniber. Unit, to peopl^ accustomed to tlin world, 
dangerous than none at all, on the great sea of society. ! the silence of reserve is easily distinguishable from the 
lie has acquired self con fhlcmv ein%igh to cut up a nV-ma* of Klupidity. tritudv, thin. O youth, ambitious 

tongue .without any serious manifestations of alyrm ; of admission witifin the inner circles of the social 

and his conversation, if ncitliA- very profound nor very Mn-lstrimi — stfldy, quVt. .\"h that J would compel 
brilliant, haV at Xll events. Inn, in- wee-led of the ‘lung you to a mere gunner silence. Toe word quiet pos- 
<>f the school-sown and the'college. Young ffiarried senses, socially speaking, a far *wider signification. It 
ladies, it m true, do not notice him p.i'ninilarly : but implies an iigyibtrnsive amalgamation with tlie society 
old ones pronounce him a gentlemanlike young man; in which oiv iis pl.-wd for the time being—a power 
and very young ones vole him great fun. The honours of sr!l’-io)mm.ind*..uflieientIy strong to enable us to 
of the social world me opening to bin \vu, no! as tin- j he content I > take rank an one of a number, without 
attainable abstractions, as they have hitherto appeared i aspiiing too soon to be f/'u one. The high places*in a 
lo him, but as advantages wind' In feels he one fiay coterie, like the high places of crvvhere else,"require 
may he able to make his own. *1 have frwpn -all", fiom tin apprenticeship. W^j cannot. step at on?e, full-armed, 
that arni-cliair which, in my cb-iructi r of a son of; like A’aihoi from t^ie head of dove, into the enviable 

oddity, society has been wont to ..ward to mo rating post of inliml fieri of a circle. 

before my time, bad ocea.am, t > notice the chrysalis ! Jn the course of his probation, the novice may per- 

struggles of this trying period; nay, 1 am not without a ■ haps observe amongst the most pretentious and! suo- 

recollection of the di lie-allies which atlended, not many , cessful of the parly, meti whom Jie may feel to be his 
ages ago, my otrn early charts ij^” similar direction, j .oforiois in the very qualities to which they owe such 
The result has been ihi earnest desire on my part, fnmi I success. lie w ill, if lie i,s wise, lie careful liovv 1m yield 
toy safe anchoiage. to lay down, for the advantage of! to the trmjflation of entering the li do with them too 
those enthusiastic adventurers wlm are following in i Soon; for if lie does, lie may be sure that, evince his 
inv wake, a few of the shoals and quicksands they will sup'fciorily as dearly as lie may, the attempt will result 
encounter on tlieir first voyage across the troubled sex in his utter discomfiture. Suoiiiy around, mtlucnced 
of society. partly by their sympathy with liis rival as one of tliein- 

Tho first secret -to begin at tlie beginning—which solved, and partly by tlieir WjiiiL of faith ju him as a 
wo have til learn on our entry into the social world, stranger, will regard his challenge as an attack upon 

and One not among the least dillieuU, is lie-ajiper-'iitly llj’ir silt-love, and will willist.-ind him as a common 

simple art of being quiet, it may siiiely be averred, enemy, were he ten times the conqueror. 1IT must 
that the error most usual on the commencement of a call his si-lf-eoinni.ind into play, and hide his time, 
career is the Although the age of the worst description of affectation 

Viudtiiii?ambition hi men went out probably vliun the dandies died, and 

AVlue.il '.•(-.-leaps its,-It. mid falls; ’ Tenth ’ began to dance, there a t e still occasionally 

• to lie liii't with a stray weed of the geii^s, nolwith- 

Ihe conviction that we are nothing unless we are every- standing tin' blighting influence of*tlie common-sense 
thing; and the fear lest, we should be supposed lo lie ; e!inrii'*ter of the j.resenl day. There are tvfo especially 
silent heeuuse we have nothing lo say. • \ observable, generally in not very 1 deep soil, the growlh 


and one not among the least dillieuU, is ilm apper-'iiLly 
simple art of being quiet, it limy safely- be averred, 
that the error most usual on the commencement of a 
career is the 

A'aultini? ambition 
AVllieh 'l'ci-leaps itself, and falls; 


thing; and the fear lest, we should be supposed lo he 
silent heeuuse we have nothing lo say. • 


Apprehensive lest society should fail lo coneed" to ! of recent day s, which seem to cal! for some slight notice 
him the juisition which is his due, tlie neophyte will in passing —the air worldly, anil the air hlioA Thonifi-e- 
bo apt lo assume one that is not, and attempt Jo shine tation of vvorldlincss generally comes first, involving, 
in conversation before lie lias earned llu* right to lift as it assumes to flo, such acute penetration and deep 
up his voice in it at all. An atlynjit to talk well will experience, it possesses an extreme chr/in for very 
inevitably result in failure, ginc-c. in conversation, young Sind not very vigorous iiycllecfs. Tliere is 
absence of effort is the grand essential to Success; my friend IJrownc* for instance, as vvell-priucipb-d 
faUfireovill induce f'resli effort, and fresh effort renewed and ingenuous a fledgling ns I know, who edifies Ins 
failurtT»-^rom being loquacious, he will beeomo in- j acquaintances by the wariest maxims oflmmnn conduct, 
















so , 
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and was swindled the mherdayaat of Ma last quarter’s school-girls is white Sboslin. My companion nowiirtt 
allowance by a cheat iso" transparent af could hardly the full value nf.the ‘ exit’ to which he had attached 
haTS deceived an intelligent school-boy. Our mutual 10 little-importance. His-gloves, which he would hare ■! 
1 susqnaintance, Tom Smyth, the two-aud-twenty years given twice tlieir cost to.fatfrfd oi; were as tenacious as 
((.whose life hate been passed quietljnenough at the the shirt of,NessjM; the crush-hat, of which, as though 
<C8tqrter-hous#.aud the p&temhl mention in Bryanston irhud been a chnrm, he had resisted all attempts of the 
fkytare—with reasonable facilities for independent in- servant to divest him, crushed his.spffits like a spell; 
gross and egress—is in the blash stafee of tlie disease, and the odour of the geranium, which imparted.aii agreeyf 
He -enjoys his comparatively lijnited opportunities of able sense of festivity to the surrounding atmosphere, 
seeing^the world With an apparent zest which wiser was as poisonous to him as the breath atf the upas- 
heads might envy; but I am concerned to learn that tree. His earnest denial to tjie not unnaturalfeugRestion * 
this seeming enjoy meric has nd actual reality, os he of the lady of the house, ‘I am afraid you expected a 
, assures me that he lyis long ceased to feel any pleasure party,’ was scarcely more droll than the air of dolorous 
in gpytbinfc—having mods the discovery—he does not maguiiicence with which he proceeded, in company 
say where, bu{ I suspect at the Lyceum Theatre—that ( witl» a.portiorf of the aforesaid ladies, and one.or two 
there is nothing iA anything, and that ho is literally subsequent arrivals in fj-oek-eoata and reasonable shirt- 
‘ used up.’ In vain have I ventured to hint to Browne collars, to devote the remainder of the evening to the 
that a little more worldliness in practice, and a little relaxation of ‘ vingt et une’ at twopence a dozen. The 
less fat tbeqpy, might conduce considerably *h his moral winch Mr Spooner, as a reflective man, will have 
comfort and general respectability; he continues derived from this little experience, will probably bo 
to goardalise ancihnt ladies, and appal very young (ftAnething like tliiif: If we* would avoid placing oUr- 
CSiEs, by the most Machiavellian theories of human selves in a ridiculous position—and if not a point of 
conduct. Fruitlessly have.l pointed out to Smyth primal importance, it is always worth a little foresight 
that the vapid air and wearied step which is cxces- to escape—we shaH take no step in society, even across 
sively appropriate in Mr' Charles Mathews as Sir a drawing-room, without flrstfboiiBidering and providing, 
Charles Coldstream, who renujpibered the comet .of so far ns we are able, against any contingencies which 
1811, is particularly absurd in Tom Smyth, after {lie may seem likely to arise froqi it. 
active enjoyment of his fifth polka, and whose social Smartness of conversation is an art much studied 
experiences ex^^jg^r^m^ens^liaa tA the introdue- by the youth of the present day; but os a means of 
thin of that compjjiratively"recent, but happily nearly acquiring popularity in society, it iJ certainly a niiB-. 
obsolete, enjoyment. V take. '[Nobody ever acquired good-will by mere clever 

When tlic versatile Mr I’uff, in that Tragedy which talking. On the contrary', it may safely be affirmed, 
we arc uever tired of seeing iithearfeJ; succeeded in that the persons who arc really liked in the world, are 
effectively posingull his characters qpon tlieir knees in the good listeners—those wise people who, like Mon- 1 
a row before the footlights, he was made sensible, for taigne, ‘always put tlieir company upon those subjects 
theJlrst time, of a simple but rather serious difficulty: they are liest able to speak of.’ Persevere in tills 
he had made no provision for t/ettiiu/ them off again, lesson, and be sure that society will not only find out 
How oVten in society arc wc reminded of Mr Puff’s that you are a very agreeable person, but also a very 
dilemma 1 With how many a fortification have we clever one, though yof. may never have opened your 
sot had to sympathise, arising solely from the omission lips, save to ask a question. J)o not, O enterprising 
Of some one or oilier of our aspiring contemporaries aspirant, conscious though yon may be of an abundant 
to provide for this apparently simple difficulty, nod to wealth of conversational currency in useful light-change, 
settl| helbre his entry on the scene how. he was to get despise, as unworthy of your (tenius, tlie apparently 
off again. I happened, a shogt time ago, to be bidden, humble role of Chores! lie assured, it is fur cosier to 
in company «gith my young friend Tom Spooner, to n talk well than to listen well; far less trying to your 
social gathering at the house of one of tljoee often horsemanship to te-if your own 1 lobby, than to ride 
excellent, but always inconvenient, acquaintances, double behind that of your neighbour, 
whose invitations, either from want of experience in That effort to gratify tlie personal feelings of those 
the hostess, or from som$ other cause, never convey with whom we come in contact in society, which passes 
/She slightest idea of tlie nature of llietfnU'rtairugents by tlie name of flattery, is one of the most powerful 
they proffer us, Kight o’clock, the hour indicated An weapons of social conquest, but it is also by far the 
the present,jjjtiasion, seemed,^ 1 these day* of late most difficult to wield. ‘How liappy am I,’observed 
visiting, rathjfijuggcstive of a few friends and q little a worthy who clmnced to be once seated between 
music; bufctj$8T copperplate, and a fortnight’s notice. Mnflamc dc Staiil and the lovely Madame Recamier, 
appeared to paint to something of a more elaborate 1 at being thus placed between Genius and Beauty 1 ’ 
character. My companion presented himself at riy This ndrror of chivalry—who, by the way, could surely 
■chambers on the appointed evening, apparelled with never have been a Frenchman—did not perceive that 
great magnificence. Much fine linen and buttons, a this ingenious piece of flattery had much more in it 
white ribbon round his neck, gloves iuinfftcuhite on his of impertinence than of compliment, recalling, as it 
hands, a gibus under his arm, and a geranium in bis obviously must have (Jone to each lady, the quality in 
button-bole, presented an ensemble of which, but for piy which she whs most deficient. Fortunately for this 
misgivings, l should undoubtedly have becu extremely Solon, Genius was merciful, and came to tlie rescue, 
proud. A/i it was, however, 1 feared. In vain 1 ‘ This is the 'first time I w'as ever called beautiful,’ ■ 
pointed out that Hhc affair was a very doubtful one, observed Corinne, gracefully referring, with true flat- 
and that solne thing of a rather more neutral Cone in tery, the compliment of intellect to her companion, 

. .exterior would, at rfff events, be safer. In vain I whose beauts' needed none. Direct personal flattery 
-suggested to my friend to'defy the Hints on Etiquette, is impertinence, and will be always so regarded by any 
and carry his. gloves in his hands instead of on them, one who is worth flattering at all {'because when we 
until hb should be sure of needing them at all; to leave assume to a lady tlie right to praise her, we obviously 
his gibus in the passage, and disc:ard,the geranium alto- claim 4flso the title to censure. All flattery, like that' 
gather. In vain: lie would leave himself no exit. Hot of Madame de Stacl, should be indirect—all cornpli- 
soon shall X forget the discomfiture of that unwary ment, inferential. • 

young tnan when, we were ushered into a dubiously There is, at the same time, one description of flat- 
lighted room, and welcomed to the hospitalities of m tery which, while it is the most easy, and may he safely 
tea-tray and the acquaintance of four matrons, in employed with all persons, and on all occasions is'aj.so 
balaarine, a middle-aged spinster in a jacket, and two by far the most unerriug. Universal in its-appliwation, 
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it'may be edwmyed in a’happif -word, or be expressed the warm manner and cordi^L tonte which are its true j 
even more speakftigly in a judiciouasileece; may be exponents; bgr friend’s friends, who never did think * 
visible in a bow, and audible in a tone; eloquent in a much of us, and had become rather weary of our praises, 1 
smile, and recognisable eveh in a dissent. I mean that smile as they, hear of us no more, and congratulate 


. large a proportion of the impressions of pleasure and ostracism as worthless, but this is an-error. There we • 
pain which make up our daily UfesariBO from trifles, many degrees bet weep acquaintanceship and tkeporest . 
Every hair*can cast a shadow. We may be. satisfied friendship, each worth having, andOvorth someaycri&ce; 
that a««jf!erential attention to our words, however and he is a poor philosopher who refuses a small 
unimportant—an evidence of memory of our tastes, pleasure because therf are gre&ter pleasures, 
however slight—and an anticipation of our wishes, A little absence, a little forbearance, or some such 
however trivial, is a flattery we can none of us with- small piece of self-denial,wwill enable us 'to prqgerve 
stand. < • t many a delicate friendship, of which less careful 

Many a small reputation for^wit has been gained by treatment would soon have deprived us. • 

saying smart things of people in their absence; for it is By the way, speaking of friends’ friends, there is no 
by no means difficult to appear rather clever, if, we do feature of our social experiences that requires more 
not mind being very ill-natured. For my part, I never delicate tact than the conduct of our acquaintance with ! 
hear a man speak depreciatingly of oilier men with those we are in the habit of meeting at our friends’ 
whom he comes in contact in sc&iety, without benig ( houses. Lis amis <h nos amis sotH nos amis, sayft the 
irresistibly led to the inference that lie is jealous of French proverb, liochefoucauld would never HBVe 
them. Of course, no man ever speaks ill of women, said so. This sofcial apothegm is to be received with 
who desires it to be inferred thatf lie has been well considerable qualification. • Our friends will always 
received by them. * ’wish us to like their frieudS, and be popular with them: 

Although I iyr no means regard exgcssive enthusiasm it is a tribute to their gwn taste and judgment. But the 
hj a peculiarly marked failing in the character of the sympathy must not be too strong, asd must be very 
ingenuous youth of the present day, and would by no gradually developed, or we arc very likely to have to 
means deskp to i^enl hardly with it if I did, I am some- make choice between Vir,oW-'-igndfyyid our new ones, 
times sensible of a slight tinge of it leading to much There is a word for which 1 havfTa peculiar distaste, 
discomfort and mortification, in tho hasty iK)puUes ( because it conveys to me an enArely’false impression of 
which often prompt us, in the apprenticeship of life, to the meaning which it is usually intended to express—I 
form ill-considered friendships. Now-, it may happen mean tiie wofll politeness. It is ever associated in my 
that I may have the satisfaction of meising at my mind witli the rqgnners of a dancing-master, and the 
friend Wigsby’s rooms a gentleman of‘parts,’ who. urbanity of a French rook, and in no degrA represents 
with me, admires Mr Thackeray, knows the difference that unobtrusive good-breeding which it is employed to 
between the favourite British } lav anna and the real describe. This quality—for it^s a quality of tlupienrt 
growths of the Val d’Abnjo, and possesses the still rtttlier than a lesson of the head—,is merely another 
higher qualification of being Mile to appreciate the form of that flattery of^w hicli I have spoken before, and 
merits of my conversation. But it is by no means which consists of a^nice consideration for the feelings of 
necessary, therefore, that I should propose to thfft others, and belongs to no age, to no period of life, and 
gentleman to share chambers with me, smoke calumets to no station in the world. 

of Grebeli with him teti days out of the following four- Such /re ;# few of the ideas which a glance, very 
teen, and, as I find to lie the general termination of little below the surface **f social lifts, will probably give 
such acquaintanceships, consign him to the limbo of us, and which, like all just idetft, will tp found to he 
absolute indifference;/nay, intoleawucc, because lie lias based upqn one simple principle. If we desire to attain 
proved not to posses?qualifications which 1 never liad to the privileges which rpciety concedes to those whom 


the slightoBt right to expect of him. 


it delights t'o honour, we must pay the*same price for 


Friendships are not difficult to make; but even the them we have to pay for Everything else. We must 


best and most sincere, on both sides, require much be i|»itent, fir a time at least, to put ourselves, oufc 
wisdom and reciprocal forbearance to retain. In the divn van^jics, impulses,^conceits, and conveniences into . 
first place, we must not exact too much of our friends, our pockets, and practise, in the ever-varying forma 
or expect of them developments of friendship which our spcinl apprenticeship requires, the wholesome duty 
thoir natures may not enable them to give. It is not so of self-denial. • * 

much what you may be. aide to offer yourself, or may _____ 

even have a right to require, that you must look for, • tuv o-rnrew cimee 

but merely such return as the character of your friends J HE Sit L . h. 

enables them to make; remembering that you are A Bora no, where gold may lie had for the gathering, 
probably exacting from them some similar concession has formed the subject of the traditions, or exercised 
in another way.' For example, tjyire are some persons— the fancies, of most peoples. The Arabs have never 
sincerely attached to us, too, in their way—in whose hyl an opportunity of experiencing what such a place , 
friendship, if wc are not advancing, we seem to be going really is; but their story-tilers make use of the idea 
back, with whom we are ever either mounting the hill in the following manner:— ■ \ 

or descending on the other side. At one time, we find In very ancient times, there lived; say they, in Cairo, 
our popularity steadily increasing; the servant admits in one of the streets near the foot of the citadel, a man 
meat the most unusual hours, and our tostess makes named Ahu JJaood, whose poverty and misery were 


THE STOLEN SHOES. 


room on the sofa beside her with empresse/nenf os we 


By trade, he was a cobbler ; but destiny did not 


enter her drawing-room; our invitation to stay dinuer permit him to gain a living by the labour of his hands, 
is conveyed in a tone which says: ‘You will really Sometimes he remained for khole days withouUhaving a 
gratify us by remaining ;' and our pleasantriesf good or single pair of babposhes to mend; and when work was 
indifferent, are received with equal enthusiasm, and brought to him, he was very frequently so beaten down 


extensively quoted. At another time, somehow or other, in the price he asked, or cheated by dishonest people, 
our visits always seem to fall at,unpropItioua moments ; that hi? found it absolutely impossible to earn even 
otvr invitations to stay and dine become less frequent, the expenses of his shop. 

aim ring iff our ears not quite like sterling cuin when Fortunately for him .lie had nq wife or relation of 
they dOtaslne; exuberant professions of regard replace any kind; yet he considered this solitude as the greatest 









cnrte that J>ad JgjfitUett hipi^and, Btraiige to my, when he 
. wenfcjhtHne m hunger, lie regretted ii% did not hear, 
.'ijjjraj) opened the crazy door of his house, the voice of 
htfilaren^ even though they should be .crying for food. 
AOl'he scarcely eVer spent any money, w was seen to 
IjudUg home provisions, the noSghbowft used to say that 
hCfWn* a'magician, or that ho lived upon air; but it 
.vga*. evident that this kind of nourishment was not 
favourable to him. for he was as,thin and dry as a nail. 
The trftth was, that'he passed a great part of ids time 
wandering up and down the streets, seeking for the 
news of some marriage hr of some death ; and then lie 
tvent with the beggars, and other B«ns of sorrow, to dip 
his fylgers in the great wisffSen bowls that are put out 
at the doors on,such festive or mournful ofensiona. He 
found that iu the scramble of the hungry, it was rarely 
possible for him to approach the dish more than once; 
but an old beggar of experience had taught him the 
art of scooping out, with one single plunge of his'hand, 
the substance of a meal. In this way lie managed to 
lceejf soul and hotly together; but as he was a man 
rGfpectable in his ideas, lie never asked for alms with 
tiie others when the wants of the ntuniont were satis¬ 
fied, but repaired at oneffto liis shop, and sat waiting 
for custom until the going down of the sun. 

From time to time, when he cpuld get n little leather, 
he had actuallysfabrieated some fluy red shoes—half-a- 
dozen pair, which he had arranged in a row- in front of 
his.shop; but a^greL^M&|g£.iii&bd too much for them, 
and would not lowerhis pricG until their lustre became 
tarnished, and then everybody passed by, and went in 
bargain with oilier dealers. 1’oor Abu jjaood in vain 
invited the fastidious to come aud buy, going so far, 
sometimes, ns to offer his .wares as a ^present. Nobody 
paid any attention to him. Destiny had decreed that 
he should not make his fortune as a shoemaker. 

Onejlay a very old ipau, whose dress and appearance 
revealed him to he a Mnggrebliy, or Man from the West, 
came down tlio street, evidently looking for a pair of 
shoes, or for a cobbler; for he carried a tattered bahoosh 
in his hand. AbuW)aood espied him afar oil; and felt 
inclined to rush towards him, aud seizing the skirts of 
his garment, to drag him by main fords to .his shop. 
But the Shuli Bomdur of the merchants had married his 
■laughter tins' 1 - mornifig, and the cobbler had not only 
succeeded in getting two handfuls of rice,.- but had 
snatched a rag ofaputton from a greedy blind beggar, 
who was making oft" with it after having'had his fill. 
Thus fortified, he was enabled to repress the undignified 
stfbggestiun of his misery, and to wnit< in breathless 
expectation for the result. T/i Ids extreme, surprisf 1 , 
the Mnggrebliy passed all his rivals, and coining straight 
up to him, saluted him by his name, and said : , 

1 1 clmrgetlhce to mend this excellent pair of hahooshes 
witli the utmost care, and in the meantime, I will take 
of thv stock for my immediate use.’ So saying, ‘he 
J slipped on two of the tarnished shin's, promised to 
rettirn in the evening, and went away, leaving his own 
, tag* in pledge for the pnyment. Aim Dimed was so 
delighted, that he ran immediately to three or four 
neighbours, and shouted with glistening eyes: ‘J Iupre 
sold a pair of slimtj! 1 have sold a pair of shoes! ’ He 
set to work immediately to cobble the baboosheg of the 
Maggrebby, but fie found them in such a wretched 
State, that ft was impossible to do anything witli them, 
in vatu did he put a patch here and a patch there, first 
renewing the heels, then the Iciest—it would have been 
Easier and cheaper to make a new pair. ‘ I must 
g»auiitf* this foolish Maggrebby,’ said he to himself, 
i jPlo throw thoBe miserable things inti? the street, and to 
jfwiy new fines instead, if wlint lie has already taken 
be not guilt}'ent-’ 

Evening came, awd no Maggrebby. Aim TJftood had 
I counted on a, .good supper, and kept his shop open until 
! long after dark. Ail .his neighbours put up their shutters, 
aud went away 4ne bf one, but he remained obstinately 


at hk post, until,the ftnfr of robbeiy—superfluous fear 1— 
overcame him, and lie returned sorrowfully to his dismal 
dwelling. He lulled bitns^if to sleep that night.by 
curses on theMaggrebby, out war up before dawn, and 
on his way to hifl shop, still hoping that the Owner of 
tffe ragged tybooshes might come imd dear up his 
character for honesty and fair-dealing He could not • 
refrain from relating his misadventure to his neighbours, / 
who affected to fkty him, but smiled maliciously one 
to the other, saying; ‘ Abu Daood has so$J a pair of 
shoes ! ’ and it became the yoke in the qiueW, when' : 
they observed the poor cobbler dozing over ms liunger, 
to cry out; ‘ Here comes the Maggrebby 1 ’ But a wlmlo 1 
year passed away, and he did not reappear. 
f At length one day the cry of ‘ Here comes the Mag- 
grebby! ’ startled Abu Daood as usual; and looking forth 
to cast a reproachful glance at the wags, he actually 
beheld, the same old man advancing towards him. His 
first impulse was to snatch up the pair of shoes, which 
he, had cobbled during his, interminable moments of 
leisure into something like shape, and thrust them 
down the throat of tile dishonest customer; but he 
restrained himself and when the Maggrebby had saluted 
him, as if nothin# had happened, he said: ‘The job 
thou gavest run was very troublesome. It would have 
been better to take a new pair.’ IT pm*, this, the Mag¬ 
grebby laughed, and said : * Verily, thou art a wise man, 
and *i circumspect. I came expecting thy reproaches; 
hut., lo! thou sparest me. This shalj- ho qpunted unto 
thee.’ So saying, he took out a piece of gold, and placed 
it in cTi<‘ hand of the cobbler, who wril-uigh fainted 
with joy. 

‘Now, Abu Duo.nl,' said the stranger, ‘it will be 
fitting lor 1 lice jo invite me to supper this evening. 
Take these two "other pieces of gold, and buy what is 
necessary. I will come and join thee at sunset; and 
lliiiu shall conduct me to thy Iioubc.’ 

When the Maggrehbv was gone, Abu Daood related 
his good-fortune to lifs neighbours, who shook their 
heads incredulously, and suggested that the pieces of 
gold were merely leaves of yellow paper; but the 
cobbler went and changed his money, and came back 
triumphant. Then the neighbours, who began to be 
jealous,•■warned him to take care lest lie should fall into 
tiie. hands of a magician. But Abu .Daood replied: 

‘ What can a magiiftts" i do to me 'i f He cannot slay me, 
unless it be the will of Hod ; all he can do is to turn me 
into an asB, a buffalo, or ail ape; and verily, this would 
be no great misfortune, for the asses, and the buffaloes, 
aud the apes of this world have a more happy existence 
than I.’ Wo Abu Daood went to prepare the supper of 
the Maggrebby ; ami going to meet him at tiie place 
appointed at sunset, found liim already arrived, and» 
look him to his house. 

The supper was magnificent,.according to the ideas of 
the cobbler, and had been prepared at a neighbouring 
cook-shop. The Maggrebby ale heartily, as did Abu 
Daood likewise. When they hud washed their hands, 
eoll'oe was brought and pipes; and the Maggrebby 
began to talk of travel, and foreign lands, and strange 
countries, whilst his host listened with eager ears,for a 
long time not venturing to speak. At length, however, 
lie mustered up courage to say.whnt lie had upon his 
mind. It -was this ; ‘ I pray thee, 0 honoured master, 
if it be not impertinent—in which ease, forgive me— 
tell me wherefore thou didst not return last year and 
pay me for my shoes. I knew that tbou wast an 
honest man, and waited for thee in patience, until all 
the neighbours mocked me.’ 1 

‘ My\on,’ replied the Maggrebby, ‘ I would have 
refrained from telling thee this secret, leat it might 
introduce into -thy mind covetousness and uneasiness; 
hut since thou uskest me, and since equivocal conduct 
required) an explanation, I will state the whole trirth; 
and may God pardon me .if the consequence 1 be the 
troubling of thy thoughts 1 Know, then, an 
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. inhabitant of Hie eityof Taroor^n Fczzan, and thattny around him seemed to become mt^Med: tfieMaggrebby ’s J , 
poverty and misery were gfeot. But one day lieorned eye* grew round and red, his nose elongated, into a 
from a pilgrim who rested Jp my house, oh his wiy to beak, his mouth disappeared under'hi* ehin,liis arm* 
Gabel-Tor, that'in' tiie south was reported a land, the became wings,^md Ids fast gl&w*—in fine, he<dmnged 
ribs.offrhdse mountains, and the sand# of whose rivejp, intoabirdof stripe nepgrt. Ttio cobbljr was at first 
were of gold, so that whosoever readied ifcsnight collect, frightened, and rented of his rashness* but tiie bird 
in one day, wealth* sufficient to make him envied of gave him no time to think, and snatching hfin up, clove 

k princes. I eagerly desired further information of this the roof of the house, and carrying him high up towards 
land; but be told me that its access %as most difficult, the heavens, flew for the space of a night and a day, 
and that, fording to an ancient tradition, none of the when lie set him down, and immediately return#] into 
sons of*yjsa: could penetrate to it but^hc who should the douds. 1 , 

wear the stolen shoes of the cobbler Abu Dnood. So I Abu Daood found himself beneath a tree, forming 
began to seek for a cobbler of this name, and travelled part of a sweet grove, with brandies full of birds'of 
into mahy countries until age came upon me. i wonderful plujmpe anil sweSt song. He looked around 
arrived at length in the city of Cairo, and hearibof thy* in wonder, and rubbed his eyes, fearful that all this 
storytod stole the shoes in .the manner which thou might be a dream. But having'convinced himself that 
kuowest. Then I set forth, anil passedrnfidly towards lie was awake, lie rose and walked until ho came to the 
the regions of the south, until I reached a valley *11 the hanks of a river, on the other side of which was a large 
midst of great mountains. Here I found gold lying city. **A ferryman, with a very yellow face, spoke to 
about like pebbles, and gathered,together twice fs him in an uuomiiii language; but,seeing lie did # not' 
much as I thought would life sufficient to support me ,understand, made signs that he was to get ifftoV^Jp 
in comfort to the end of my ilafs. But the means of boat, which lie did. On reaching the other side, he 
transport were wanting, and 1 looked round in despair saw many people all bustling about, but, all with yellow 
until I saw a man with a jellow skill approaching me, <jaec.s; and lie now noticed jfiat every one had a oare- 
and leading a camel. ‘ f !Stranger,” said lie, “ it is decreed worn, haggard expression, and that their features were 
that if any of the sons of Adam entw this valley, and nity and then distorted,as if by severe pain. ‘Verily,’ 


until I saw a man with a jellow skill approaching me, <jaec.s; and lie now noticed jfiat every one had a oare- 
and leading a camel. ‘ f !Stranger,” said lie, “ it is decreed worn, haggard expression, and that their features were 
that if any of the sons of Adam entw this valley, and nity and then distorted,as if by severe pain. ‘Verily,’ 
collect gold sufficient to load one camel, lie shall he, said Abu Daood, {all these folks luive the cholera. 
Kiillerpd to depart, but if he golleet more, lie shift he I will hasten tq collect gold, and escape at once from 
kept ns a *li*ve.” *On hearing this, 1 thanked Him who the country.’ lle'priictied-iVn.i^ibAhe streets, which 
bail inspired me witli moderation; and having placed my were filled with shops of ail inscriptions, excepting 
wealth in two small panniers, prepared to return. Then provision-shops. There were mercers and drapers, 
tile yellow man said: “‘ LtenienilxT that half what thou and shoemakers and saddlers, but there were no - 
hast taken bclongcth to Abu Daood. Farewell ! ” anil butchers, or bJlters, or fruit-dealers. 1 This is a won- j 


hast taken bclongcth to Abu Daood. Farewell !” and butchers, or bakers, or fruit-dealers. ‘This is a won- 
lie went away. I travelled for Imlf.a da p with iny derful plaeo.' qui&h Abu Daood; ‘Eerily, it is more 
camel, anil found myself in a large city, whence a wonderful than the valley which the Muggrebby saw.’ 

caravan was about to start for Fgypt, and I started He had scarcely uttered these words, when a man_ 

with it; hut to toy surprise, learned we wore distant a touched lihu on the shoulder, a#il said : ‘ Friends is 
six months’journey from (’aim, whereas I had reached the hour of the evening-moal. Thou kno^-est the law. 
that place in a few days. Tins is the. whole of my dome in to my house, far I perceive thou art a stranger 
story, and I am now ready to deliver over to thee half to this ijuartcr.’ TJion it is related .that Abu Daood, 


of the wealth which I have acquired.’ 


fearful to transgress the law, obeyed this invitation. 


Abu Daood was bewildered and amazed by this and was taken into a room dimly lighted, where was 
concise narrative, which concluded by holding out to a table, and rfcund tlie table a number of menuand 
him a prospect of prosperity of which he had never women, all yellow as fower-paticuts. But when the 
dared to dreahn , Yet, says the tradition—in this matter dishes were uncovered, lo ! upon them #as no food, 
eminently philosophical—lie soon fdsseil from joy at his but only la-ups of gold, which, with moanings and eon- i 
good-fortune, to regret at not having been able himself tortinns, and grimaces of»disgiist, tilt? guests began to j 
to visit the land of gold. * Half a camel-loud is little,’ swallow. Aou Daood, obeying an irrcsiiliblc impulse, 
muttered lie, as he gazed with glaring eyes at the Mag- put (uit liis hand, intending to fill his pockets; but ho 
grebby. The good old man, noticing the expression snpnwuud himSelf eating with the rest, and was unable* 
of his face, said meekly and kindly : ■ My son, thou art to leave cfT until lie had swallowed more gold than he 
youtlg, and I am ancient of days: take two-thirds, and had ever swallowed rie» at a meal. After this strange 
lie satisfied.’ 1 But 1 should have liked it whole camel- suppeu the guests dispersed, groaning mul complaining; 
load,’ quoth Abu Daood, still talking as if to himself, and the master of the house'took the cifbbler to tt 
‘ That wns impossible,’ observed the Mnggrebhy humor- chamber where was a comfortable bed, and bode hint 
ously, ‘ for thou couldst not steal thine own shoes.’ rcsl until morning.' 

Upon this the cobbler, preserved from wicked thoughts The tradition is luxurious in details respecting this 
■liy the will of God, laughed, and replied: ‘Think not extraordinary pity, which was inhabited by the souls of 
that I envy thee what thou hast acquired ; I receive misers and usurers, and covetous men of all descrip- 
what thou givest me with joy ; but arc there no means turns, condemned for their sinB to live on, performing 


by which I, too, could visit this wonderful place'(’ 


allathc ordinary functions of existence, except tlmt 


The old man hung his head for a timq, and seemed their solo food was gold. A tone of burlesque satire 
to ponder deeply. At length he looked steadily at Ahu pervades it; and the narrators, ol'teiyin tbo\rftc spirit ! 
Daood, and said . ‘ In my regard-for thy welfare, I con- of Dai^e, introduce amongst the various ,characters 
cealed something from thee; but what, is written must encountered by the cobbler, the .marked portraits of 
come to pass. Know, then, that the yelkA? man when people of their own day celebrated for avarice. An 
he departed from me gave me a ring, saying: “ Should hour is sometimes occupied in this way, so that Ihe [ 
Abu Daood desire, in the covetousness of his heart, to story becom-’s merely a vehicle for satire, mingled with I 
come to thiB ■ country, lot him swallow that which lie moral reflections. At length Abu Daonll, welbwcarii-il 
will find beneath the signet of this ring, and his wishes of feeding on so indigestible a substance as gold, pic- 
will he accomplished; but it will lie better for him to sent* a petition to the princess of the city, .^hd obtains . 
remain in the quiet enjoyment (It the wealth which an interview. 

thou wilt bestow upon him.”’ • Abu Daood held out Dahabec, the princess, is a lady*with golden hair, 
his hand eagerly, and took the ring. and found*within not of mortal origin,’but a ginneeyeh—a spirit. Site 
it if little apece of a greenish substance, which he rules her'kingdom with inexorable justice, and severely 
swallotfH2**VWhen lie had swallowed it, all tl.iiiga punishes the fastidious mortals who choose' to fast in 
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prdafio escape the acfnswd food alone alWwed’them. 
ShijljerMilf feed* on fat pullets, an qurtlfc, on singing* 
and other delicate morsels. The story of Abu 
D*ood amuses her; andraht even cigtfesses that a 
,-tllfele life ha$, begun to be gather burdensome. She 
kpuces au offer of marriage, is accepted with dutiful 
tttdgnation, and Abu Daood becomes king of the 
'dkiMeS land.’ All traces of avarice, however, have 
'l&ea eradicated froip his mind. * In vain the princess, 
who his her secret reasons, exhibits-vast treasures; in 
vain she makes progresses witl^liini through the pro¬ 
vinces, where mountains of gold blaze on all sides; he 
■ remains perfectly unmovech without a single access of 
CupiCity, content to eat Ins’ quail or liis, pullet in her 
Society, and condemning the precious metals as viler 
than dkst. A year having passed in this Way, Dahabee, 
with tears in her eyes, confesses, that since he has been 
proof against temptation, she has no right to retain 
him any longer, and that (the is hound to bciM him 
back to his own country. He makes a show of unwil- 
lqggtieM, but really feels a longing for Cairo; so one 
night she takes him up in his sleep, t and carries him in 
her bosom to his own house, where she sets him down, 
and flies away with a long"melancholy cry. , 

Some women were passing Abu Daood's door, uttering 
the yughareet, jir shrill sereaiwof joy that announffcs 
a wedding. He*awoke with a start; and dressing in an 
old habit, was about to r un aper thorn, to ascertain 
where the alms llWvisRfVMbtriSutdrl. But he remem¬ 
bered the events of (he previous night, and of his 
dream. He looked round for the Maggrehby, but he 
was gone. In the place where he hu^-sat, however, 
was a large bag filled with ingots of gold. There was 
enough to make him a rich man; find he lived ever 
afterwards a quiet and contented life, although ho 
wyrfethnee shed a tear to the memory of the Princess 
Dankase. < 


THINGS AS THEY ABE SN AMERICA. 

WASHINGTON. 

Th iifseason was now considerably advanced, and I had 
just time to make a^run southwards, previous to the 
opening of Congress at Washington on the 5th of 
December, at which I felt Borge curiosity to be present. 
The journey would unfortunately take rot twice over 
the same ground; but for this there was no help. !i 
^proposed to go through New York to Philadelphia and 
thence without stopping through Baltimore tu Washing¬ 
ton, leaving the return excurBidh to he performed with 
somewhat ^pore deliberation. As a chain of railways 
is extended from Boston much further south than I 
had any intention of going, it was practicable to m«hc 
■the, Whole journey in from two to three days. 

. On a Monday morning, at eight o’clock., I hade adieu 
tmmy kind friends in Providence, and taking my place 
in the oars, hoped to arrive at Philadelphia late in 
tile evening. But in this plan of operations I ■fras 
destined ty, experience disappointment. The cars got 
on-admirably for hbout a dozen miles, when on slowly 
leaving a Station, they were by a sudden concussion 
brought to an abrupt halt. Quietly and apathetically 
« flSr persona sallied forth to see what was the matter— 
3' weht.with them; and finally, everybody in the train 
game ouQto team the particulars of the disaster, 
i j.JEhg*e we all stood in a group u&or the locomotive, 
%diiob, .witirtbe tender behind it, was placed in a highly 
critical position. By an act of carelessness exceedingly 
common an the American railways,, the person in 
charge ofa siding-had neglected to adjust the points 
to suit the up-traiu," and the locomotive) having run 


right off tim tnudt; wA stuck feat in the middle of a 
rudely constructed wooden bridge; one of its fore*- 
wheels whirling in the air peer the abyss beneath. A 
little more impetus would have sent the whole drain to 
tiie bottom the rive£, which flowed through the 
ravine. As no personal injury, however, was sustained, 
the accident was j rather amusing than otherwise. 1 1 
had again an opportunity of remarking the placid 
impassibility of the American character. rj| England,. 
there would bate been veheinent upbraidingifof some¬ 
body or other. Here there was perfect imperturbability. 
Everybody looked on in silence, as if nothing particular 
(had occurred. The ooly person who made himself 
hoard, wag an umbrella- pedler, who, taking advantage 
of what be pFobably considered to be a fortunate assem¬ 
blage 'of -customers, rushed madly about recommending 
his wares to, public notice, and assuring every one that 
hi would never liavS such grlfather chance of purchasing 
a good, substantial, and cheap umbrella. In a moment, 

I saw that my day’s journey was cut short. The 
railway was only a single line, and the bridge, blocked 
up by the locomotive, was barely passable on foot. 
Our only hope wf.s the arrival of a trkin in the oppo¬ 
site 'direction, which might'exchange passengers and 
return on its track. Meanwhile, the morning was 
very cold, and most of us sought therefore of a small 
statioif-houso which was provided with a fire iu an 
iron stove. Around the cheering blaze we clustered 
a solemn band, into the midst of which the everlasting 
umbrella pedler ever and anon thrust himself with his 
bundle under his arm, telling everybody that now was 
the time to buy a right good cotton umbrella. And so 
an hour was spent in the station-house, till the train 
from Worcester was heard approaching, and drawing 
up in time to avoid running ill upon the unfortunate 
locomotive in its path. 

‘ I say, conductor, how are we to get across that there 
bridge?’ asked several passengers. ‘You see it is 
quite open, with only beams for us to step upon, anil 
hardly room to pas^’. 

The conductor paid no attention to any such in¬ 
quiries, but began carrying across portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags, while the conductor of the other train did 
the same with the baggage under his charge; and for 
half an hour there was a scrambling of men, women, 
and children, conductors and baggage-masters, to 
and fro, till the exchange was wholly effected—the 
scene reminding one of the Vision of Mirza, no one, 
however, having the misfortune to drop through the 
openings in the bridge into the dark pool below. I 
had Dio honour of conducting a middle-aged lady and 
band-box across the gulf, and was rewarded witfi a 
warmth of thanks afid good wishes which I had not 
on any previous occasion experienced. Having all 
successfully Achieved the adventure of crossing, -wo 
took our places in the train, which then moved on to 
Worcester, leaving the passengers who had come with 
it to find tHfiir way to Providence aB they best might. 
The last thing I saw was a crowd of them pulling at 
a rope which was attached to the errant locomotive; 
but hegv Tong they pulled, or whether they got the 
engine back to its proper position on the rails, I 
am unable to say.. Without further detention, wo 
arrived in Worcester, tyit so considerably behind time, 
that thfe morning train from Boston to New Yurk had 
long since passed. » * » 

I did not altogether regret a delay of hours 











in what I found to be.one of. tlft prettiest rad busiest 
towns in New England. The wide streets* ornamented 
with trees,' were lined witli^large and handsome^stores, 
while jp the enyirons there appeared to be various 
itis nufoctories of some importance. * Worcester is* a 
kind of AttieriAn Birmingham; articld^of hardware 

J t being its principal products, among which telegraph- 
wire and pistols have a prominent place. Recollecting 
T^imr eff a manufacturer of railway-cars, I visited 
■' ’ his eat Aljjshment, and prqpured some ^formation that 
promised to be useful. 1 was gratified with the respect¬ 
able appearance of the operatives in the town, and 
learned that, in point of sobriety and other estimable 
habits,. they were not behind their brethren in otliei* 
parts of Massachusetts. At the hotel where I dined, the 
bur had been abolished; and as usual, the lorga com¬ 
pany at the table-d’hote drank nothing but iced-water. 
As the majority of the persons pjesent (itemed toqlje 
commercial travellers, the ’spectacle of such temper- ij 
anee contrasted strangely with what I knew to be 
customary in England. • 

Catching the evening Stain from Boston on its way 
to New York, J arrived at my ol£ quarters in the 
Aator, an hour after midnight, and set off again, with¬ 
out delay, in the morning. jTlie journey southwards 
from New‘York,Obegins by crossing North River in a 
forty-boat to Jersey City on the opposite shore; and 
there a train is in waiting to carry forward toe pas¬ 
sengers. On tins occasion, a large number required 
accommodation; for members of (,'ongress with their 
families were taking their flight, to Washington for the 
season, and otliers were on their way to regions still 
more distant. 

The route through the state of New Jersey was 
tame and uninteresting. Much of the land is level, 
with -a reddish sandy Boil, y?elding heavy crops of 
peaches and other fruits, ami numberless orchards, 
some not quite* stripped of their produce, were passed 
in the journey. At the distance'of eighty-seven 
miles, the train was intercepted on the borders of the 
state by a navigable river, half a mile wide; on the 
further side'of .which was seen a large city of brick- 
houses, faced by at. limst a mile ofrfcharfs and shipping. 
In a fcw minutes, we nave exchanged our seats in the 
11 cars for the deck of a steamer, and are borne forward 
on the surface of the beautiful Delaware to the far- 
famed city of Philadelphia. 

Reaching the city of Brotherly Love, l do not stay 
in my journey ; but ungraciously passing over classic 
ground, hasten to the railway-station, where the cars 
are ready to set out. Now begins u fresh excursion, 
the train in the first place crossing the Schuylkill,,and 
then proceeding through an old and settled part of 
Pennsylvania; but the land is still mostly level, and 
the soil appears thin, with a scrubby vegetation. It 
is usually understood that the river Delaware marks 
a change in climate. Here, we find the air milder than 
it is in the north; and the number of black faces which 
mgko their appearance give token of, an approach 
to new social conditions. In the course of the day’s 
run, several rivers pnd creeks of the sea are crossed on 
viaducts—one of them a long and low wooden erection 
on piles in the water; and at two plfftes the trnjet 
is., performed, us at the Delaware, in ferrv-hoats. 
Ihe first of riie ferries is that of the Susquehanna, a 
large river in Maryland, flowing into Chesapeidce Bay. 

' The shifting here, to reach Havrc-dc-Grace, a small town 
on the southern bank, is complained of by some travel¬ 
lers ; but I accepted it as rather “an agreeable variety 
in the excursion.’ The interior of the steamer which 
carried tlia passengers across was fitted uff with n 
remanftntsjwhcre tea, coffee, and other light refresh¬ 
ments if. :• Wrved at a moderate coat. Eor the aceom- 


modation of persons of eglra/ an inferior place of ft;-’- 
refreshment, fitted up separately, was under the charge ™ 
of. a respectably dressed, female mulatto. -In. this 
arrangement there was nothing very novel; for in the 
New England”states, os jwell as hi the state of New 
York, I had evei^where round separate*churches and 
separate schools for the use of the coloured* population: 

By such experiences in travelling, one is partly pre-, 
pared for the more severe distinctions incidental to the 
states in which slavery prevails. * t 

Baltimore, which I^aw for g short time in passing, 
and also on my return, occupies a pleasant situation on 
a rising-ground overlooking the rjver Putapsco, rad’is 
one of the beet built, as it fib among the oldest, citfps in 
the United States. Placed on a navigable water con¬ 
nected with the Chesapeake, it appears to be a btfey 
mart of foreign commerce, with a considerable number 
of vessels loading and unloading at its quays. Like 
oilier* eastern cities, it has competed for the trade of the 
west; and now, by means of a railway to Wheeling, on 
the Ohio, has largely increased its operations. A4lfei§ugi» 
only about a lmndred and twenty years old, Baltimdrb, 
in 1850, contained 195,000 inhabitants, and at present 
is in as thriving a condition as any city in the Union. 

\t is celebrated for the numlicrof its public monuments, 
o^u of which is eornpiemorative of those who feU 
defending the city jgainst the attack Of the British in 
1814. , v 

Maryland doeB itot, eon t;> vv— ■ ■t-VAf 1 ' l ye8 i and I believe 
the number in this, state, as ijell as in Delaware, is 
gradually diminishing. The harvest being past, and 
the fields generally stripped of everything but Indian 
corn-stuiks anff other refuse, the country had a somewhat 
dreary aspect. At different placed in passing along, 
negroes in frieze-jackets and round hats were observed 
ploughing up the stubble—the work not exactly such^. 
as would gain a prize at a matchym 'IVeedside, 
both horses and ploughs seemed to be oi tjie best kind. 
Generally, five or six .teams were going in one field, 
with an overseer rjding about on horseback. In the 
distance might be seen the neat villa residences of the 
proprietors, with clusters of white cottages for the slaves 
and their faiSilies. The whole routine of farming 
seemed, indeed, to be different from what is observable 
in the northern states, where 'small properties are 
cultivated almost entirely by the settler and his family 
—every one working dilijently, and nothing being paid 
away for hired labour of anjj kind. * 

" Brought thus in sight of -slavery, though under no 
revoking circumstances, I could not, with all roy ,x 
sSiticipatipns, avoid feeling somewhat shocked; but wlmt 
for the moment chiefly occupied my mind, was the 
apparently uneconomic practice of buying men at a con¬ 
siderable cost to labour in tlte fields, insflAd of hiring 
anil dismissing them at pleasure. To a gentleman 
who was seated before me in the car, I ventured to 
hint that the practice of using purchased Labour 
must here place the farmers at a considerable dis¬ 
advantage. "lie acknowledged that such wob the 
case to a certain extent. ‘Slavery,’ said he, ‘does 
vqjy well, nay, is absolutely necessary, in the hot 
southern states, where no negro wftuld work hut on 
compulsion, and where free white laboured could not 
work at all without foiling a sacrifice to the plimate. 

But hereabouts, things are different. Our'crops could 
he cultivated by farmers rad their families, as in tlte 
north.’ 

‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ why is the system of slavery 
continued—if it can be, advantageously dmfc away 
with?’ , / 

‘ Ah! don’t ask me that,’ was the reply; jfit is here an 
old institution, and ’matters have arranged themselves 
accordingly. It is an unfortunate state of things, and 
I daresay will be remedied some day. M-y opinion is, 
that much mischief has been done by the rough manner 
in which ths Abolitionists have abused the slave-owners, 








i many pf ip'ljom ate verLiqorthy people. If the subject 
weife trek ted calmly, tne /ysteiiq of sliwery in .tlieas 
irtiddy statea would soon drop away. At tftis moment, 
sAq|fMdefable numbers of New, Englanders are buying 
I'fftryns hi Virginia,'' and introducing their^own vigorous 
^-method of wonting. Exhavisredtestalk are constantly 
Vto tie had at very low prices; and in the hands of the 
smart Tfimkee farmers, who know how to plough deep 
' and to lay on plenty of guano, fliey turn out capital 
speculations.’ r , 

> ‘Do these fresh incomers,’ I inquired, 1 employ 
■negroes ? ’ * *' 

• ‘1 think not; they«,trust to themselves, though they 
ashy jiave one or two helped 

‘■Will the fgse negroes readily work fHr them?’ 1 
aaKed; touching on a rather trying question. 

‘Not if they can help it. The truth is, sir, the whole 
coloured races, of every shade, are a poor, listless set of 
people; not but fliere are exceptions among them. I 
never knew any who would not amuse themselves, 
or iglc*away their time, rather than follow steady 
1 eriTJMoyment. They do very well as porters, house- 
* servants, coachmen, barbers, waiter#, or cooks—any¬ 
thing connected with eating they arc good at. They , 
also'do tolerably well as preachers; in short, anything 
.that does not involve hard contiguous work.’ f I 

‘Would they «tjt make good railway excavators?’ 
‘Not at all; tho labour wotdd'be too heavy for 
them. Notwithstgfljjj^Aks, numbers of free negroes, 
our railways have beenrnade principally by Irish. Ah! 
sir,’ was added with a grin, ‘ Pat’s the boy 1 ’ 

‘ I am sorry,’ said I, ‘ to hear so bad an account of 
the poor coloured races. May not theK" unfortunate 
defects of churactet be traced in no si) all degree to tlie 
treatment they have received ? ’ 

‘Cannot tell anything at all about that,’ replied my 
cbfifc^gjjon. ‘I just knpw this, that I am heartily sick 
of them'; amj should be glad to see the country rid of 
the whole concern. They are a yegular nuisance, sir 1 ’ 
The person who made these remarks was an officer 
in the uniform of the United States’ navy, oh his way 
to Washington ; and they were made'with the sincerity 
and Rankness of a sailor. I have thought it proper to 
record what' was said, in order to convey an idea of 
sentiments, far from uVieommon in America, respecting 
the coloured population. , 

It was dark before the train reached Washington. 
About nine o’dock, ifdrow up at a handsdme station, 
outside of which were in wailing a string of carriages, r 
fhvitingly open for passengers. By tho. rccornm{ da¬ 
tum of Ay new naval friend, t seated inysejf in that 
belonging to Willard's Hotel, nntJ was in a few minutes 
riding towards the further extremity of the city. „ The 
moon slionceout ns we passed the Capitol, and by its 
silvery light revealed a large white edifice, with a dome 
towerpg above us on the summit of a commanding 
eminence. At the distance of a mile westwurd along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the termination of my long 
day’s journey was reached; and I thankfully sought 
refreshment and repose. 

Travellers do not usually speak flatteringly of Wash¬ 
ington. Every on? seems to think it his duty to have a 
slap at its pndenskjns, which fall so very far short of the 
reality. It is my misfortune in this, as in some other 
things, to differ from inost of my predecessors, and to 
see little ground for either sarcasm or jocularity. All 
that''can be said of Washington is, that it is a city in 
process of being built and occupied; and has already, 
sinbeitAjommencement about sixty years ago, acquired 
a adpulaorm, of 40,000, independently of an increase 
frorii nteniib^rs of the legislature with their families, 
apdviritbrs, during the sessions of Congress. After 
ti«>, witticisms at it* alleged spectral appearaueh,! was 
rather surprised to discover that, instead of a low 
mansions scattered About among, trees, with miles of 
• interval, it consisted of a, nuiqbcr of •streets lined 


with continuous iqwiW houses, several fine public 
buildings, and A fair show of’ stores and hotels. 
Why the Americans should aim at building a city 
specially for the accommodltion 'of their government, 
is not quite clear to the tpinda of Europeans, who are 
accustomed t^.great overgrown capitals in which the 
wealth and grandeur of a nation art* concentrated. 
Originating partly in the wish to rSfoovtf Ike adminis¬ 
tration beyond thw immediate action of popular, influ¬ 
ences, Washington, I believe, owes its ri8* chiefly to 
the desirableness of placing the political n'eJ-bpoTis ' 
in a locality lipiiK from, and 1 independent of,wiy par¬ 
ticular state. The situation, though no longer equi¬ 
distant from the several states in the Union, was 
exceedingly well chosen by the great man whose name 
v. as given to the city. The Chesapeake Bay, one of 
the largest inbts of the Atlantic, receives, about half¬ 
way up on the wester^ side, the largo river Potomac, 
itself for a long way up a kind of firth or sea two to 
three miles ia width. Where it narrows to about a 
lirfre, at the distuned of 2'0W ‘miles from the Atlantic, 
the Potomac parts into two brandies; and between 
these, on the loft or eastern bank of the principal 
branch, Washington lias boon erected. The peninsula 
so selected, is spacious, vritli gentle slopes, and would 
afford accomniotla^um for a city many miles in extent. 
On a central ridge of ground, with a stretch of open 
downs between it and the Potomac, stands the prin¬ 
cipal portion of the city ;*thc Capitol, or sep,t of legis¬ 
lation, being at the eastern extremity, on a detached 
cmineiift, and the house of the President, on the top of 
a rising-ground a mile westward. 

Planned wholly on paper before a single house wns 
built, the thoroughfares have been arranged in parallel, 
rectangular, and diagonal lines; those which run in one 
direction being called from the letters of the alphabet; 
and those which cross them being limned hirst, Second, 
Third Street; and so on. The diagonal thoroughfares, 
the most important of .111, are styled Avenues; and of 
these. Pennsylvania may he considered the principal. 

I should think this is the widest street? in the world. 

It measures 100 feet m width, the whole of the middle 
part for carriages being ns well paved as tho streets of 
London, and the footwalks laid with stone or brick. 
Along the sides of these footpaths are rows of trees, 
imparting an agreeat, , 'i shade in the heats of summer. 
Built of brick, red sandstone, ft wood, the houses 
throughout the city are of the smart and tasteful kind 
seen in the northern states ; and as there is plenty of 
space for mews-lanes, nothing incongruous is obtruded 
on the eye of the sti anger, unless it be tho number 
of negroes of both sexes, principally slaros. At the 
period of my visit, much wns doing in tho way of 
levelling anil paving the streets; and 1 learned that the 
value of property had lately risen considerably. 

Having surmounted the initiatory difficulties, Wash¬ 
ington may now be said to be in a course of improve¬ 
ment, creditable to tho liberality of the nation; for- all 
public works aro undertaken at tho expense of the 
Treasury. The district, of Columbia in which tlie city 
is placed, a small territory, formerly a part of Mary¬ 
land, and possessing no separate political character, is 
under the administration of Congress. Complaints are 
occasionally heard of the expenses to which the country 
is put ou account of Washington; but if tho people 
only knew the sums lavished by parliament on tho 
palaces, parks, and police of tlie British metropolis, . 
at the cost of tlie entire United Kingdom, they would 
have reason to be thankful for being so mercifully 
dealt will). 

As yet, comprehended within a narrow compass, and 
open in all quarters »to visitors, Washington may be 
satisfactorily seen in a single forenoon. Tho first 
thing dfac is to visit tho Capitol, which is observed 
standing proudly on its eminence, surroui%od*by\n 
enclosed pleasure-ground, at the eastern eswaflfity of , 
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Pennsylvania Avenue., In walking down thi« principal 
thoroughfare on the morning after my’arrivaV there; 
was little bustle to remind pne of being hi a poetical 
metropolis of some celebrity. In the Jong line of street, 
there appeared only an omnihns bn its way to Georg# 
Town, in the vietaity, and one or two i*ereney-cabs. 
i As the moming w waa fine, the steps of the various 
hotels were already crowded with lately arrived mem¬ 
bers of Congress; and the various p&rties clustering 
i n dela te, ^Liwed that matters' in connection with the 
ivttppFbiiclS^w proceedings weje in agitatiqp. 

Built of light-coloured stone, Mid in the Corinthian 
style of architecture, the Capitol, with its wings, hand¬ 
some portico, and lofty dome, is an edifice of imposing 
appearance. Advancing up'the exterior flights of steps, 
and entering the portal, we arc .ushered into a central 
rotunda, ninety-five feet in diameter, and lighted from 
the cupola above. On the walls around this spacious 
vestibule, and on a ie,vol with the eye, are placed a 
series of large pictures representing jcencs in Ameri-aw, 
history; two of which, the surrender of Burgoync anti 
of Cornwallis, cannot hut bring"'unpleasant recollec¬ 
tions to the mind of the English visitor. Chairs arc 
placed In front bf the pictures for the benefit of strangers, 
who arc farther accommodated with a printed key to 
the ligures. At.■different points, docas lead to inner 
lobbies, whence access is gained to the Hull of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Senatc-eliambhr, 
the Library,%nd nther rooms--all so frequently de¬ 
scribed, tlmt'l spare any account of them 01 ^ the 
present occasion.’ I must not omit, however, to men¬ 
tion one thing, from its extreme novelty. This is 
the perfect liberty to roam at will, without question 
and without payment, over the whole building. Nor 
is there any want of attendants ready and willing to 
nflbrd nny sort of information. By one of these, 1 was 
obligingly conducted to the top of tile cupola, whence a 
splendid view was obtained of the ei'y beneath; the 
two environing arms of the PotJhnac, beyond which 
wore the woody hills of Virginia, forming a framework 
to the picture. On descending from this giddy altitude, 

1 ventured to ofler a grajtuity to my conductor, which 
lie respectfully refused, with an explanation worthy of 
recording: ‘I cannot take any money, sir, fordoing my 
duty. 1 mn a" public officer. and paid by the public.’ 
If there be a door or gantry kooper*bti either House of 
Parliament, who would in this way refuse Imlf-a-erovn, 
let him by all moans he named, for he must unques¬ 
tionably be a prodigy! 

The grounds around the building are prettily laid 
out with shady walks; and near the entrance is a 
sparkling fountain with a drinking-cup, to nppeaso 
tiic insatiate: craving for water which seems a kind of 
disease among the Americans. In the grounds on 
the east, is tho celebrated statue of Washington by 
Grecnough; it is of colossal size, in a sitting posture, 
and being executed in Parian marble, the efleet is 
striking, though the spectator is not inclined .to admire 

■ the exploded fancy of representing a modern soldier as 

a half-naked Roman. There are trveral oilier figures 
connected- with the Capitol, but none which appears to 
require notice. „ 

The public-buildings I next visited were the Post-, 
office and Patent-office, two remarkably fine edifices 
of white marble, near the centre of the town. The 
Patent-office contains a most extraordinary* collect ion 
of" models of articles which have been the subject of a 
patent'; and no other spectacle could furnish so con - 
prehensive a notion of the inventive faculties of the 
Americans. A spacious hall, with ranges of glass-cases 
lining the walls and projected' across the floor, is full 
of every variety of object in meehanidhl art and science. 
Adjoining are apartments devoted to the examin^tioi. 

■ antLenyolment jaf articles; and on the floor above is a 
museiira d? rotund history and objects of antiquarian 
interest ' CoiPjjared with the treasures of the British 


lijtttjeum, the collection is ihslti^ficant ; and as cen¬ 
tralisation at tht cost of a whole P®Ople is repugnant 
to the Constitution of the States, it - may be appre¬ 
hended that thf national 'Museum will never attain 
the extent and grandeur exhibited in (he.tfollections of 
European capitals. 1 The articles most worthy of notice 
are certain relics connected with American history— 
as, tile dress, sword, and camp-equipage of General. 
Washington, and the Original document in vtdliitn, 
declaratory of the independence of the States, bearing 
the autographs of the signers, very much faded. In a 
separate glass-case stands the old wooden printing- 
press at which Eranklin wrqftght When a journeyman 
in London m,172fi-(i. Removed from the ofllaj’in 
)Wilrl Street, Lincoln’s Inn Eiclds, where tho young 
‘ American aquatic’ had laboured at his vocation, the 
machine underwent several changes of proprietors, till 
it was finally presented to the government of the'United 
States by Mr .7. B. Murray of New York. An inscrip¬ 
tion- on a brass-plate narrates the> circumstaijec™of 
Eranklin having visited tho press in London in 17(J8^ 
when lie came to England as agent for Massachusetts. 

Among the latest addition# to the attractions of 
Wellington, the Smithsonian Institute is tho most 
important; for it hears reference to the culture of 
general knowledge, on s,i» liberal a scale ( as cannot hut 
prove valuable to th-» community. Originating in the 
bequest of an English ,putleman named Smithson, in 
favour of the United States’ govcfmniat, a large sum 
lias been appropriated to the eration of n building of 
red sandstone in tho Norman style of architecture, 
comprising a nwnber of towers and pinnacles. The 
building occupies a favourable situatiqji in the middle 
of a lawn, nincteih acres in extent, to tho south 
of the city, near the road towards the Uotomac. On 
visiting it, I found that it was not yet finished. Bfe* 
the main portions, consisting of u library and lecStffe- 
room, were open, both being free to all. Some valuable 
treatises have already appeared for general distribution 
at the expense of the-institution. About a quarter of 
a mile westward, overlooking the Votomac, a gigantic 
obelisk was in course of erection to the-memory of 
General Washington—to whom, with all deference, 
tho multiplicity of such testimonials becomes a little 
tiresome, besides tending to suggest that America 
has never produced any other person worthy of' 
conimcmoratiop. This enormous _ pile, ijjiicb is de¬ 
signed to reach GOO feet from the ground, is reared 
bv‘ voUntary subscription throughout the United 
Stnjps. * I Buppiisc nothing, since the days of tho 
Pyramids, bus been built <A' so stupendous a scale. 

When a stranger has 1 seen these things, there is 
nothing-left to do hut take a look at the mansion of 
tiic President, and the adjoining* buildings devoted to 
the Treasury mid other administraiive offices. To this 
quarter—the court end of the town, as I may call it— 

I now adjourned, for the purpose of calling on a gentle¬ 
man connected yvitb the government. Here, I liavo 
pleasure in saying, 1 was received in the same perfectly 
urbane nnd unceremonious manner I had uniformly 
experienced in my interviews with offifials in all the 
places I had visited. t 

‘You will call i-n the President, of course,* said this 
newly acquired friend. „ 

1 1 should be glad to do so,’ I replied, 1 hut I know no 
one to introduce me. I know nothing of the etiquette 
to he employed on the occasion.’ 

• Come along with me, and I will introduce you..The 
President is perfectly accessible.’ y 

So saying, we set otft immediately; nnd afterpossing 
an enclosed patch of pleasure-ground, arrived at the 
White Haupe, which has a fine look-out from tiic brow 
of an eminence, in a southerly direction, over the 
Potomac. Tho edifice, with a lofty portico of Ionic 
columns on its northern front, has a massive effect, 
with accommodation, I should think, for a large 
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eetebHeUmenl 'MeitbS/ iisuregands aPterior nor interior 
appearances, however, wag then anything to remind 
the stranger that the occupant was the bead of a great 
potion*. After seeing pretty nearly all the royal palaces 
ita' Europe, and being acAstomec^ to observe that 
toe person^ of monamhs were aurrounded, eithdr for 
(safety or distinction, with military guards, I was 
much- struck with the total absence of force ia any 
shipe-around the dwelling of the President; which, 
undefended from real or imaginary violence, can only, 
ia toe simplicity of its arrangements, be compared with 
;*a gentleman's residence in a quiet rural district. The 
only person in charge way door-keeper, who admitted 
us to one of the lower reception-rooms,«a large apart¬ 
ment, decorated in the French style, in which we paced 
about a few minutes till our cards were carried up stairs 
to the President, who was said to be engaged with his 
cabinet. ,, 

‘Mention to the President,’ said my conductor in 
givfiijg the cards, ‘that this is a gentleman from 

Burope.’ >■ 

Whether this recommendation had any effect, I know 
not; but after a short,delay, we were requested to 
ascend. In going up stairs, my friend introduced me 
to several members of toe House of Heprescntatyes 
who were coming down. Tvt'o of them, I was after¬ 
wards informed, had been originally operative brick¬ 
layers, who, by a course of iirlus{ryfaiul solf-eulture, 
had raised themselves to'an honourable position. 

Almost immediate^/ on reaching the assigned apart¬ 
ment, General Pierce entered from a side-room, and 
shaking hands, received me in a inoatp-Hgreeable man¬ 
ner; at the same time stating, thaj,he was now much 
occupied, and hoped to have the pleasure of seeing me 
ogpin before my departure from Washington. He was 
plain black dress, apparently about forty-five years 
of afte, and I thought care-worn by the ceaseless and 
onerous duties he is called on to perform. 

I regret that the demands oto my time did not permit 
my waiting for any of the soirdei at tho White House, 
which usually commence with the congressional sittings; 
and it was not, therefore, my good-fotyuno to sec any 
more of the President, to whom 1 am, howevtr, indebted 
for the arable manner in which lie was pleased to 
receive me. Returning to my hotel, 1 pondered on the 
singularly simply forms by which the President of the 
United Status regulates his personal intercourse witli 
toe world. ; „ 

I spent another day iii Washington,^making ijhuirics 
of various kinds, and forming some agreeable acquaint¬ 
ances in the place. It had been BUggAtcd to me 
that I should, os a matter of fluty, call on the British 
minister.,, I endeavoured to do so; hut after wandering 
about for two hours in a straggling suburb, west from 
tine President's house, where his excellency was sryd to 
dwell, I failed in discovering his residence; no one to 
whom I applied knowing anything at all about it. 

■ In these and other rambles about Washington, the 
number of negro slaves, of both sexes and all ages, in 
toe streets and doorways, and serving in various capa¬ 
cities, was exceedingly conspicuous; and this anonfklous 
feature yi the social condition of the capital, within 
toe very precidcls of the executive and legislature; 
was felt to lower the rcBpect which, on generakgrounds, 
we are disposed Ho entertain towards toe federal 
government. It would almost seem as if Congress 
were ashamed of the existence of slavery within the 
iMtofet over which it exercises a municipal sway. 
Araxiit^ng to a late enactment, no public sales of slaves 
or* slavfapeng are permitted within toe district of 
Columbia. By this means, the more offensive attributes 
of too institution do not meet the eye in Washington; 
and those who desire to see sales by auction of human 
creatures, require to travel a hundred miles southward 
to Richmond, in'Virginia. With no vulgar curiosity, 
Jjut a wish to satisfy my mind as regards various 


coniisvefelal particulars, I resolved, to make an excur¬ 
sion to Richmondand the account 'of this trip, a kind 
of episode In my visit to- Washington, will furnish toe 
subject of next article. W. U. 

i . ■_!_ __ * * - 


LONDON AND LANGLESY-LEA. 

Rutprnixg to London after a brim visit to that ‘ green* 
ncstling-place,’ Langley-Lea, I seemed as much im¬ 
pressed with the contrast between the niv> locnljfy'a 
ub if 1 had foe the first time entered Engitatf'a Groat 
Metropolis, instead of being, as I am, an old sojourner 
in the myriad-peopled city. It was in the first faint 
dawn of morning—that gray and shadowy light which 
belongs neither to night nor day—when I alighted 
from the railway-train; and as I knew that jt would 
be some hburs before our little, dirty, industrious 
Cinderella would bowinking and blinking, and rubbing 
her eyes and gaping on the door-step, I resolved to 
,4.ve the expense*of a cab, have * peep at London 
before it was thoroughly*uwake, get a breakfast some¬ 
where when I felt hungry, and walk all the way to 
my little residence in the southern suburbs. The 
respcctahle-looking streets £ passed through, for some 
distance after quitting the railway-station, seemed as 
silent as the stunts I walked over; not dven the measured 
footfall of a policeman brokfc the echo of my own tramp 
on I he pavement, and I could almost have fancied that 
1 had come into a deserted eity, so Fashed and motion¬ 
less arid lifeless was everything around me. At long 
intervals, I passed some blue-liveried’gaardian of the 
night standing in the shadow of a doorway, as if waiting 
for the silpnt houses to awake out of their sleep. Now 
and tliuu one would walk out of his hiding-place, look 
mu full in the face, ns if ‘ he would know me againeye 
narrowly the little carpet-bag 1 carried; then perceiving 
somehow that ‘ I was not wanted,’ bid me a kind ‘ good¬ 
morning,’ and pass on t A man who can give an account of 
himself, need not mind whore or when lie wanders about 
London: many a highly-respeetnble gentleman con¬ 
nected with the daily papers walks home at all hours, 
while to he .scon out at sucji unreasonable times at 
Langley-Lea, would ruin his character for ever in the 
eyes of those primitive ‘risers with the lark and liers 
down witli the lamb.’ . " 

As X came into Ac business thoroughfares, and looked 
at the strongly barred window-shutters and massy doors, 
the grated fan-lights and iron-barred cellar-grating, I 
could not help calling tip the shuttcrless windows, un¬ 
locked outhouses, the unguarded cattle and fowls, the 
open orchards and gardens which stood in unwatched 
security around the lmwthom - encircled village of 
Langley-Lea. I paused before a ‘morning-house’— 
an early gin-palace, into which the night-revellers were 
rushing: it hud just 1 opened, and the gas was alight. 
() what a scene I Among the crowd were young 
women, whose dresses told that they were visitors of 
casinos, wine and supper rooms, houses licensed for 
singing and music, tout keep no count of toe hours nor 
of anything else but what is eaten and drunk. Better 
a thousand times, thought I, the rustio ignorance, aud 
homely happiness, and Biinpie innocence of Langley- 
Lea, than a knowledge of this ‘ life in death’—than a 
taste of these poisonous enjoyments; and os I walked 
along, I pondered over our old ‘ biting laws* in wh.at 
we modems term the dark ages; and thought how 
the whip, the stocks, and the prison would have bean, 
employed by our forefathers to have silenced' the 
brawling of those children of Belial, had they in former 
times congregated at such untimely hours. Then I 
pictured the porch of the Old Lamb Inn -r- the red 
and green chequc*rs painted on the posts, the snow- 
whitq cat that lay asleep, aud broke the* mass of shadow 
which deepened that picturesque portico, as -I $ad 
seen it a few mornings before, when IFpa&ed by to 
traverse the dewy uplands which rose Langley- 








- Lea. I tamed from the ghostly faces before me^-from: 
crushed bonnets and flattened and soiled artificial 
flowers, to the rosy - cheeked milkmaid, who went 
singing with her clean milk-pail on her head, along the 
green lanes that led into the bee-and-butterfjf haunte# 
fields of Langley Lea, and wondered wHKTshe would 
1 '^ave thought could s^e have witnessed that scene. 

I passed -the drowsy cab-stand, w^ere the drivers, 
lmlf-asleep, with, bent heads, still raised their arms 
as they caugltt the tramp of footsteps, 
as if in Tii|ir dreams they were still plying for a fare, 
though they had not energy enough to uplift their heads 
or open their eyes; and 1 turned from them to the farmer’s 
boy I had seen on the previous morning driving his 
sleek horses to the beck, where the sweet springs threw 
up their silver cones of gray sand, and tlje Bpeckled 
lark stooped to drink before soaring into the boundless 
expanse of heaven. A few dirtjr and draggle-tailed 
liens were pecking about under the feet of the head- 
drooping and jade# horses, their plumage the colour of, 
the tilth that hod accumulated on, the uncleaused cab- 
rank, and looking as if they belonged not to the same 
species as those 1 had seen in the en/ly morning sun¬ 
light, strutting and foraging by the old horse-block and 
the long water-trough, and crossing the shadow which 
the tall sign-post*threw across the sunshiny road at the 
front of the hostle in Langley-Lea. Three drunlgen 
youths, arni-an-arm. went by with crushed hats, blood¬ 
shot eyes, bawling out: ‘We’ll not. go home till murn- 
I ingl’ At that very hour, two days before, the bkgting 
of Iambs, the lowing of cuttle, the singing of birds, ami 
the hum of the early bee, had fallen pleasantly upon 
my ear, as I walked forth to see the sun rise gtave the 
grecu and wood-erowneil summits that looked flown 
upon this pastoral valleys of Lungley-Lea. The very 
eats that were crossing the streets, or diving down 
| areas, had a low, rakish, town-look—a kind of guilty 
| appearance, as they hurried otf, as jf afraid of the light; 

! very different from those I had seen at the clean 
cottage-doors, or sitting on the moss-covered, pailmgs. 
looking up or lying in wait about the pleasant trees 
j that oi cry way fringed tlte landscape 1 had left behind. 
Even the houseless dogs that were coiled up on the 
steps before the closed doors, seemed to hear the ap¬ 
proach of an enemy in every foojgtrp. and to look 
suspiciously upon everyapasscr-by, ready to run in a 
moment if their hard resting-place was approaclnd: 
uo children to fondle them, or shake down a handful 
of straw for a bed in some concealed corner of ail 
outhouse, as the little rustics would have done for the 
ugliest mongrel that was ever saved from drowning 
out of the blind litter, and left to bark at the heels of 
the peaceful villagers of Langley-Lea. Vet even these 
dogs have their bedfellows in misery—human outcasts 
who have nowhere to lay their head, who share with 
them' the dry arches of the railways, throw them¬ 
selves down on the stony scats of the bridges, or 
coil themselves up wherever the shadow falls deepest 
in some receding doorway. None such us these haunt 
the sylvan solitudes of that far-airay village I had so 
recently visited. I saw a barefooted, dirty girl, with 
her long, uncombed hair dangling about heJ face, come 
out of 'a dark, narrow court with a few bunches of 
water-cresses in a basket, that was bottomed with a 

S atch of old cloth: she went up to a cabstand, and 
ipped her. creases in the waterman’s pail. I inquired 
Of foe old waterman where she had purchased them at 
that early hour, when, with a grin, he informed me 
that they were foe remainder of her unsold steak of 
the previous day, which she had just brought out of the 
Common Lodging-house in the court, and would try 
to sell at the early coffee-houses. ,8o, thought I, these 
breakfast-table luxuries have been lying all night in 
gome.cloy, unhealthy, and overcrowded room; and 1 
pictured ojaT such a one as I bad read about in s 
police rcport-Afhe floor filthy, foe walls blackened; and 


Ittaohed to renoufloe water-c wA 4 % mien I knew that 
[ otrr ( greengrocer rmd them fresh from; tnarket> Then I 
glefoad backward to those 1 bed seen growing about 
fob sweet spring-heads ann trynUi streams that went 
dancing and singifg throigh the flowenemhroidered 
meadows of Langley-Lea, and thought how*even that 
which nature made so pure and refreshing, tM£S$ 
become poison through being kept in those pestiferous 
and fever-engendering'lodging-houses, where tjprnan 
beings are packed and huddled together like- pigs in 
a pen. ® • 

As I plunged deeper into the city streets, I 
soon caught that old familiar city smell,* whtet^ is 
a compound of smoke and sewer-gas, and garbage, 
(channels, and undrained cellarage. Oh, How different 
from the smell of wood-fires, the aroma of trees, foe 
odour arising from the newly-ploughed earth, and , 
the breath i hiul here and there inhaled from garden- 
flowers, as I walked forth in the sweet air only foe 
morning before, in that half awakened viliage^frwn 
which 1 had just been tame away by the swift railway* 
engine! As 1 stepped over some area-grating, and 
caught for a moment the poissnous vapour that arose, 

1 marvelled how any one emu Id sleep in rooms filled 
with the use-ending pestilence, or live at all in such a 
hearth-destroying atmoi^ihere; and I ithouglit that,' 
rather than dwell iff such death-hastening houses, I 
would inhabit tile JowSest cottage, and live on the 
hardest fare, which the humtilest peasant enjoyed in 
the pastoral hamlet of Lanpley-lJea. I looked at the 
Ancleansed pavement, the marks of feet on door-steps, 
the dust and sinjjl that lay thick on the-projections of 
shutters and the hauling of doors, and thought of the 
clean looks of the wind swept highways 1 had just 
left; of the white door-steps, on which the overhang¬ 
ing creepers threw a reflected net-work of leaves* 
branches; of the wooden porchcif and little arcHPsof 
trellis-worlt, so cool, and clean, and refr&hing, and 
that gave such it picturesque look to the village street 
of Langlcy-I^ea. * 

As the morning advanced, I saw hoys and girls wait¬ 
ing about tliodo'jrs of shops and lodging-houses; miyiy 
of them lit fie, dirty, and hflf-clad things, with hunger- 
bitten looks; boys who had come to ran eyrands, and 
clean shoes and knives in dark unwholesome cellars^ 
where rats that couie out of the sewerp-were ever run¬ 
ning to and Oi; and girls waitingYo wash door-steps 
and shake door-mats, witli a liforscl of shawl over their 
thin, s/irc shoulders, and who would quickly become 
initiated in all the menu^mystcries of those lodging- 
houses that flail never becy anything but lodging-houses. 
Some of these children are employed only for an hour 
or two "in a morning; but whore they go, jmd wbat 
they do, and how -they pass the remainder of the day, it 
woulfl puzzle even themselves to tell at night. I turned 
from them to those I had seen a day or two before, com¬ 
ing from the outlying homesteads along the green lanes 
and winding roafls, with dinners in their bugkets, on their 
way to school, or to letch up or tend cattle, setting down 
their light load every now and then to look for a bird’s 
nest, or a rare flower, or throwing dowiwtheir books and 
slates on the roadside grass, to chase a bee ow butter¬ 
fly—-living images of health and happiness, and with 
no niore%nowleilge of the .world than the lanfbs whose 
bleating they were ever trying to*imit»te; and as I 
walked along, and contrasted the habits of these town 
and country children, I could almost fancy that they 
hud sprung from different races, and belonged to rations 
tlint lay wide and far,apart. Those town-chikVeh had 
an old look; there was a gray cunning about tip comers 
of their eyes; the boys knew to a farthing what a 
marine store-dealer would give for atdoor-knockcr, a, 
scraper, a roll of lead-piping, or a brass or copper tap; 
the girls, what rags, and bones, and kitchen-si uff, would 
bring per pound, and what could be saved bv fetching 
beer in their own pots; while the country cliildten only 
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knew where the flneswwfid-fruit grew, where the most 
bird*’ nests were to be found, .sail wb#e the sweetest 
Sad earliest Sowers blewcd in die Woods and valleys 
- atound Langley-Lea. One fJoss represented cunning 
and artfulness in the highed* natural degree, for they 
'had'been grown and reared in it; the other, green sim¬ 
plicity and artless innocence, and cunning so clumsily 
assumed, that it vanished the instant you gazed fall and 
steadfastly into their large, round, staring truth-looking 
eyes. 1 could not help thinking, that there was more 
truth iu the multitudesmouthci line of the poet Gray 
than the world gives credit for, and that the want of that 
too-umch worldly fotty, wlpeh mode these town-children 
wise, was less to be deplored than the ignorance which 
/ the children at Laagley-Lea in their innoeencoenjoyed, 
1 regretted that the wisdom of the former had to be 
purchased at such a sacrifice, and that the ignorance 
of (ho latter could not-be enlightened, so as tq place 
thorn on an equal footing with the other purchasers of 
hasti-beaded and i>enrt-indurating experience, without 
destroying their trustful nature, undermining the fair# 
foundations on which innocence is built, and upturning 
the virgin soil in which pure and natural simplicity is 
' rooted. « , 

While these thoughts passed through the mind, i*y 
attention was attracted by n feud twittering to a bird- 
dealer's shop, the occupier of whieti was in the act of 
taking down his shutters; ani® as r l paused for a few 
moments, and lodked at ’ihe pretty prisoners trying in 
vain to wing their Aiy into the flood of light which 
’ he had admitted, I became like them bewildered, as l 
, thought of the miles of houses and the thousands of 
hungry London vats they would have to pass over and 
escape from before they could reach their free and 
feathered brethren, and in their low, sweet warbling*, 
“"Os&tlicru all they had endured as they twittered among 
thcTfeuglis and ‘sun-goldened’ foliage that overhung the 
■ ‘loosened sMvrr’ of the brooks which at that very hour 
flowed through Langley-Lea.'- And those town and 
country children, somehow, became entangled together 
with the birds, in the same net-work of thought, and 
for the life of me, 1 have not been able to unravel the 
melhes up to the present hour. ’ >■ 

I passed through pne of the London markets, where 
the laden wagons came pouring in from the country', with 
their produce (^vegetables, fruit, and floweft, and con¬ 
trasted the groupsvsho weri? soon busy unlading them, 
with- those who had gathered up and piled together 
those country treasures.' There were coarse niwucuJine 
women, wearing men's coats and hats' some win? slgirt 
pipes in their mouths. whom*y»u could tolfeat a glance 
spent a great portion of their turnings in tobacco and 
‘drains’ qf gin, and carrying with ease heavy burdens 
which many a man would have borne with dillieulty. 
I knew from the names of the places on the wagons, 
that they had come from n great distance; and many 
of the far-away villages I had visited, and seen the 
.picturesque orchards, licdge-sheltered gardens, and open 
fields with the rural population busy at work—busy 
even then, gathering and piling together other loads 
which would bw travelling all night, like those sfliich 
had just^.'ome in—and which only a few hours ago 
stood in the dew 4 ’and sunshine of those pleasant places, 
and were tended and handled by those peacefubcouutry 
people, who knew rto more of the manners and customs 
of, these gin-imbibing Gibeonites, than the rustic in¬ 
habitants of Langley-Lca. I felt sorry for the flowers 
and tile sweet green things, as I thought of the 
unwhotosorae shops and filthy streets into which they 
would soafe be removed; and could almost fancy, while 
I looked On them, that many already hung their heads 
in* grief, and pill'd for the sunsliiny bowers they liad 
left behind; for, like Wordsworth— 

' i \ \ 

’Tis'tny faith that every flower 
, Enjoys the air it breathes. *• 


Never more would theVresh dew .hang like silver pearls 
upon their crisp leaves, or change', at a touch of the 
sun’s sudden enchantment into the burning.briHiancy 
of deep-dyed rubies. -As I walked on, tlie dust from tho 
sweepings shops caused me to sneeze agaifj, and I 
thought tliavr. little by-law, which would prevent .Her 
Majesty's subjects from inhaling, suoi kind of' snutf, r 
whether they liked it or not, woula Ije very beneficial , ( 
and that a few gfeen watering-pans 'Would be quite as 
useful in those cloud-raising establishmefius, aaity-’lie 
little gardens qf Langley-Lga. I saw a pooi'^riSBereofr w 
cow driven along, and paused until the map milked it 
before the door of one of his customers. Poor thing! I 
wondered every drop of milk had not been churned into 
|,bad blitter, through driving it along so many miles of 
streets, where it had tq run every now and then from 
the barking curs and mischievous boys. I wondered 
wherb and how it lived.' There was a cellar-stalled ’ 
look about it, an appearance of having been fed on the 
refuse of gfcengroqers’ shqps and unpalatable grains, 
it ought at least to have "neon shod, for its hoofs were 
nearly worn off'. It looked as if it had never had a 
holiday—never been out in the green fields for a day in 
its life; and I could not help wishing that it might have 
.■t few day's’ enjoyment, at least once a year, to plant 
its poor batterccMioofs oil the velvet guess, and moisten 
its mouth with the dew-henf cowslips that drooped their 
yelfcw heads on the sppngy and unploughed pastures 
of Langley- Lea. A pig that piekeki up (its living in 
the gutters, arrested my' attention in another street. It 
was a true London pig, made for running: long-legged, 
long-backed, lank-sided, looking very knowing, as if 
familiar with every ash-bin and hoard of filth in the ■ 
neighliournond. It bore the city-mark; atid would, if 
painted by a Morland, on the same canvas with one 
of those clean cauliflower-coloured porkers which 1 had 
seen the other morning in the village, have stood well 
beside it for ‘Town and t’ountry ’—a representative of 
London and Langley-Lea. 1 hoped and trusted that 
no portion of such a pig as that ever found its way in 
any shape to my table, either as Epsom sausage, York 
ham, Hath chops, or iu any qjtlier disguise that such- i 
like flesh is heir to. 

I turned from that dusky gruntcr to the white sow 
and her creamy litter, which made a bright foreground 
to the high green*';.wik wlie^p, I had seen them the 
other day, and thought that even sucking-pigs had 
their enjoyments, and led a life of pleasure, equal per¬ 
haps to what we received when they were offered up to 
please our appetites. I heard the knife-grinding noise 
made by the Loudon sparrows, and could not remem¬ 
ber over having seen one attempt to wash itself, either 
.at sink, gutter, or water-butt; and 1 thought it not 
unlikely that ill time they became cased like beetles, 
covered with congealed blacks from the sooty caves 
under which they roost, and lost altogether that bright 
brown primitive sparrow-colour, and wholly changed 
the country habits which were still followed by the 
successors of those feathered forefathers, whose long 
generations had la.ilt and chirruped for centuries 
about the gray church and thatched granges of Langley - 
Lca. l’ortiys, shopmen, journeymen, errand-boys, • 
hurrying to open and clean, to arrange tlie windows 
and serve, to work at their various trades, to run here, 
there, and everywhere, was the first great stir of life 
iu Londonfis tlie morning advanced. Woodraeii, shep-. 
herds, field-lnbourers, farmer-boys, journeying leisurely 
along to fell or bark the trees, ‘count the sheep* «na 
look £ftor the lambs, sow and plough, hedge and ditch, 
fetch up cattle, fodder and water those about the farm- . 
yards, was, hours earlier, the life that stirred amid the 
surrounding landscape of Langley-Lea. The clamour 
of voices, the clattering of burs and shutters, and tho 
mingfod roar of hundreds of vehicles, told the former 
that the deafening day was ftilly awake: Ythetiowing of 
herds] the bleating of cattle, the singinggbf Birds, and 
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' thohumming-of inseuts, proilnified to the latter tMt- 
nature had again shaken off lier gentle slumber; andby 
the stirring ofdie leaves, they knew that the winds were 
again combing out her green tresses and drying up the 
dews, tofinake her ready to be reclothed iti-Hie goldea 
garments, which,/resh from heaven, tliefcwld’s great 
4 comforter, the sufi, had ever ready to throw around her. 
*I'he city streets, the bridges, the long lines' of roads 
leading to the latter—the brown winding highways, the 
grwiu. Janes, Qhe daisy-embroidered paths through the 
v fneilflowfij came and went, jnd crossed #aeh other, as 
1 regained the southern suburbs of London, while the 
picture-chamber of my mind was still hung with the 
fresh green dewy scones of trce-embowereil Langley- 
Lca. * 

Yet London lias its charms# and these lie in its 
solemn' associations, its gray antiquities,''and hoary 
piles. I should miss the grim Tower, with its grin¬ 
ning and rusted portcullises; Westminster Abbey, with 
its mouldering monuments^ Lambnjh Palate, and itf? 
pious prisoners; the Itiuiksitfe, with its memories of 
Shakspeure; St Mary’s Overliury,’and ancient Gower; 
Chaucer's Tabard in the undated borough; arid a thou¬ 
sand other places which history has liallowed. were J 
doomed to end my days amiuthc peaceful green fields and 
fragrant flowers of Langley-Lea. Tlioiong-lost garden 
of Eden, could it be replaced and reflowerod, could 
never inteVcst mo so much as this great gray old city, 
over whoso lifericd pavements Briton, Homan, Saxon, 
Italic, and Norman have marched --for there, I should 
not recall Harold, the last of the Saxons, crossing the 
bridge ill the summer sunset oil his way to the field 
of Hustings; nor William the Norman sounding his 
trumpets, when, flushed with victory, lie passed over 
those very stones—which the brave but ill-starred 
descendant of Hengist and llorsa never more trod—to 
take possession of that ancient Tower which now hears 
his name. Had Wordsworth’s child loiiliimeil to la- 
‘father to the man’ throughout life, lie might have 
remained all his days playing with the lambs on 
Langley-Lea; but he picked up the shell, which tin' 
great poet in the same passage dropped unaware, ami 
though inland himself, caught the sound of those mur¬ 
muring waves, which told of far-away oceans as he 
held it to his etfr; and so exchanged lor the sea-like 
roar of London the A random whfVpcr anil pastoral 
.pipings of Langley-Lea. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A It T S. 

Wi5 have had a few noteworthy lectures of late, which, 
had they not been delivered at a time when a craving 
for news of feats of war proved t.io strong a diversion, 
would have occupied greater attention than has in the 
present instance fallen to their share. One was by 
1’arada.y, ‘ On Magnetic Hypotheses ’—a great and 
pregnant subject, as the learned gentleman shewed in 
Ids usual clear and thoughtful eloquence. It is taxing 
many ingenious minds to find out what, may lie. the 
meaning of its phenomena; and the lectu/e may la; 
Accepted ns another step in the elimination of nega¬ 
tives, whereby wo shall at lust arrive at the positive. 
Another, also at the Royal Institution, ‘On ,Silica, and 
some of its Applications to the Aria,’ by ilfc Harlow, 
was of a more practical character. Of all the applica¬ 
tions mentioned, that of using flint as a varnish for 
building-stono seems of most importance. Extraordi¬ 
nary as it may appear to talk of such a varnish, it 
has long been known, and is made from flint-sand or 
powdered flint, either of which, whefl mixed witli the 
carbonate of soda or potash, and a certain proportion 
of charcoal, attfl fused, forms a soluble, kind of glues, 
described ifc ‘ water-glass.’ If the stones of a building 
are washed ovitjr.willi this, a chemical action, protective 


in- its effect, take# place, and Sufficiently lasting to 
make it well wdrth while in practice. It nitty also be 
used as ablaze for interior walls, by-adding to the 
virnisli a weaktfolution o) carbonate <of lime; and if. | 
mixed with njortiij) or cenJent, it assists in rendering 
them water-proof. In Berlin, it has been applied with 
much success in a process called stereocArome. A w*8l 
is plastered with a preparation of time and quartz-sand, 
and lightly washed witlf the water-glass. The painter 
then begins, moistening the place on which he works 
with water from a syriiage, and mo continues until the 
picture ie complete; after which the whole surface is 
glazed with water-glass, tlypwn afto from a-syringe, 
until none of »the colour comes away on touching it 
Uwitli a sponge. A picture finished ia this way on the 
''wall of a house in Berlin, has resisted all open-air 
influences for a year or more ; and so satisfied are the 
artists;iml architects of that city with the result, that 
they arc* now applying sterconlirome to the decoration 
of their new Museum, which, as many are uwarej^ia a 
•nagnifieent building. If such things can be accoftku , 
plished in .Berlin, why not in London, where a little 
decoration and brightening uq arc so much needed ? 

The process is said to be preferable to real fresco, as 
tliuUiainting can be retouched at any time, no joinings 
are required, and it is mrach less liable injury from 
damp and other atmospheric influences. Leaving the 
stereochronie outiof thcltiuestion, London, and some of 
our larger towns, would be less smoke-begrimed if the 
houses were coated with the flint- laruisli only. 

« Then there is Professor Graham's lecture on what 
he culls ■ < Isinotu- Force,' a term intended to describe 
the etulosmose aniLcxosmose, or passage of liquids in 
either direction through membraneous substances. The 
subject is much more important than appears at first 
sight, for it has an intimate bearing on the vital phenfvj^gg**^ 
menu of living beings. The professor has been wpskfilg 
at it for some years, and now tells us wliat are the 
results, lie finds the o‘m«tic force to be, not capillarity, 
but a species of decomposition of the substance in 
which it takes place: hence, the vital functions in our 
bodies arc an eflect of decomposition—that is, ceaseless 
waste ami irnewSl. Hero we see, therefore, that higlflv 
suggestive views are opened into un,interesting depart¬ 
ment of organic chemistry. It shews us in what way 
chemical decomposition becomes motive-power, or, as' | 
the professor <txpresses it, Supplies, vthe deficient link 
which certainly intervenes between muscular movement 
and chiliical decomposition.’ ' 

When* Sir Janies Ross was frozen up in Leopold 
Harbour during his abortive search for Franklin, lie 
employed some of the wo.trv winter-hours in a scries of 
observations on the effect of attpospheric pressure .on 
the surface of the Sv-a; and he has now laid them 
before the Koval Society. lie makes out a distinctly 
recughisable elleet; and the barometer indicates it 
visibly by the oscillations of the mercury in its 
cistern. With e high barometer, tbe surf-tec of the 
sea is low, and high with a low barometer; rising and 
falling with variations of the atmospheric, pressure. It 
is believed that a large series of similar observations 
trom many different places, would throw ligl^ on the 
phenomena of the tides. That certain physical effects— 
such as 14 c rise and fall of the barometer, the swerving 
of the magnet, ito.—do take place day after day at the 
same hour, lends weight to tlie.idca, tlmt the influence 
ot' periodical laws on the ocean is more intimate and | 
definable than hitherto supposed. 

The astronomer-royal, unlike some other Alibiic 
functionaries, is contributing to our national iMivanre- 
ment—that i’s, in astronomical science, lie has intro¬ 
duced into the practice of the Observatory the taking 
of transits- by a galvanic apparatus, ns used in the 
United States, where the method was invented and 
. first applied. For accuracy, it is beyond comjutri'nn 
i preferable to the old method of taking transits by the 
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'.act Green wichf it iedicut<» lPBe x)'utK3t ttf all vessels 
within sight is the Dowgs. t 

. The buH4er of the Lightning, fifr swift ship that 
tailed fropi Boston to Liverpool in ten days, has just 
- ’fctnmed to the States with orders in his pocket from 
some of our lesding merchants for first-class clipper- 
ships to the amoufit of a million dollars. Quick trans¬ 
port \s the grand desideratum; and now that commerce 
is free to choose, she gets ships built where her purpose 
is best answered. But it is felt that with improvements 
. in construction, there shtjpjd be corresponding improvo- 
mtnts in navigation: C46 ships and 153 steamers were 
Jaullt in this-country last year, and in the same twelve*, 
month 669 ships and 12 steamers were wrecked. The 
inference is obvious—mariners must work by reason as 
well as by rule. The project for a ‘ floating shjpwreck 
asylum’ on the Goodwin Sands, is again reVived; it 
iruruiave life, though not property. The float, as tlic r 
afftojectors sny, ‘will be moored in deep water, at tig;' 
edge of tiie Sands, furnished with life-boats, mid every 
other requisite for reaque; together with signals, and 
various appliances to warn vessels of danger, and 
prevent shipwreck, where the possibility of prevention 
exists.’ Ericsson has not abandoned the intention of 
crossing the Atlantic in his caloric ship: lie has fitted 
condensed air-reservoirs to hfs engines, and with air 
■not more than twice its natural density, he gets a 
sevenfold increase tk the effective pressure. Whatever 
Uiay be the result with locomotive engines, practical 
men in the States have come to the inclusion, that for 
all purposes of stationary power, air is three to one 
more economical than steam. 

As regards motive-power, however, the most interest- 
—jhp fact therewith connected is, that a committee of 
tflfrA^adeiny of Sciences at Paris have reported favour¬ 
ably of M. Marie' Davy’s electro magnetic machine, 
which will produce either a rotary or an oscillating 
movement. Tlicir report has bien followed by a grant 
of 2000 francs, to enable the inventor to perfect the 
machine; and they suggest to him the desirability of 
dfting liis best to discover n procAs lor developing 
electricity, by any^nenns Whatever, so that it be cheap. 
The quantity of electricity held by the molecules of 
• matter Is immense: Faraday says, that the force which 
holds together 4 single drdji of water i%equivalent to n 
little thunder-storm; k is evident, therefore, that wo 
have here a prodigious source of power, if we iould'but 
find out the way to work it. As is well known, wo 
can already turn a portrait of it to account; but the 
difficulty is, the recoin position which takes place- ns 
soon ns the bodies operated on are brought into contact. 
He who shall discover a way of preventing this recom¬ 
position, so that the whole of the electricity may become 
available, will win fame and fortune, and be thd Watt 
of electro-magnetic engines. * 

M. Gaugam has laid before the Ac-qdcmie a paper on 
the electricity of various kinds of flame, in which proof 
is shewn, that bodies during combustion arc sources 
of electricity precisely analogous to the hydro-oiectric 
pile—a Remarkable phenomenon, if true. With respect 
•'to the elec trio light, the problem appears to be Bolved 
,»t Pari*. We mentioned, a short time siupe, that it 
STM in use to ilkuniuatc the works of the Napoleon 
{locks, which were carried on by night as well as by 
day; and the apparatus was so complete, that for four 
•months the light has been steadily burning. Economy 
ja.WK.its least recommendation, for the cost per night 
ha* now been more than 36 frauds, which, as 600 men 
were employed, gives 4£ centimes—less -than a half¬ 
penny. per max. Of other matters which have come 
before* fit* Acadfmie, we may notice a further communi¬ 
cation feat Lord Brougham, carrying on his experiments 
on the lefrf&ofgibiUtjy of light; and Foucault's investi¬ 
gations on the .relative velocity of light in air and in 


water, which are' theSpot-e important, as he has disco-- ■ 
vexed what baa long been a desideratum—a means of 
detecting and determining the. difference. The result 
is to shew the theory at emission to be incompatible , 
frith the/acts.. • 

Frofessltoi^bate of Naples, who brought specimens 
of what he called metallography to th! ; Great Exhibition, f 
has now added another to the mlny different processes 
for printing brought to light in the past few years. 
The process, to which he gives the nam ^t'ltennimmuh y, 
is a species nature-printing assisted by art-f^In'rn.fTftrv'' 
words, it is the taking of impressions flora natural 
substances, which are perfect representations of the 
original. If is wished, for example, to take an impres¬ 
sion tof a block of bird’s-eye maple or satin-wood: the 
surface is washed wit\i some active chemical fluid, such 
as sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and wiped so as to 
leave but a moderate degree of moisture; and then an 
impression is taken in the usual way on paper, calico, 
tpr on another block of woqd. This, at first, is-mvisible; 
but being exposed to hefct, it comes out with every line 
and shade perfectly leproduced. About twenty impres¬ 
sions may thus lie taken, when another moistening with 
the acid become!) necessary; and in this way any num¬ 
ber of impressions uiay be’taken. The effect is said to 
be best with light-coloured woods, though the darker 
kinds, such as rosewood, Miahogany, &c., shew well on 
a •‘ground dyed with a light tint of their own colour. 
Judging from the description. Thunnagmphy should lie 
neither a difficult nor expensive process: its application 
to decorative purposes is obvious; .among which we, 
shall probably see paper impressions of choice woods 
used as veneers fur articles of furniture. 

The French chemists are still pursuing their re¬ 
searches into the chemistry of vegetation, and in their 
zeal have got up rather a lively discussion, as to whether 
the azote of the atmosphere does or does not contribute 
to the nutriment of plants. As yet, experiment is in 
favour of the afflrmS,tive view. Boussingault, studying 
the composition of the air confined in vegetable earth, 
finds it notably different from the external air: even 
in land left without manure for a year, the carbonic acid 
is twenty-two or twenty-three limes more in amount 
tbau in the atmosphere. On land recently manured, 
the difference is ten times greater, due to the slow 
combustion of oifpnic matters in the soil. There is, 
he says, as much carbonic acul in ono hectare of arable 
land manured within the yeas, as in 18,Q00 cubic 
metres of atmospheric air. These are highly significant 
questions in the science, of agriculture, especially now 
that we begin to get glimpses of what the productive 
powers of the soil really are. I’ayen has proved that 
carbouate of lime does really exist in certain plants as 
such, «\ud not, as long contended, merely in the form of 
other salts, which the heat of the analysis reduced and 
decomposed. 

Among the experiments made for the preservation of 
food, those by Schroder and Duscb, t wo German chemists, 
are worth mention, as much for their philosophical 
character as thcircesults. They boiled two portions of 
meat, and placed them with some of the brotll in glass- 
jars. Ony of the jars was left open to tbe air; the 
other wus so arranged as to receive air only through a 
tube filled with cotton, which acted as a filter. The meat 
in the open jar became putrid and offensive in less than 
two weeltBr while the other, tltough kept shut up from 
February 9 to March 6, acquired no disagreeable odour 
whatever, and when warmed up again, had tbe perfect 
smtil of fresh meat. A second experiment* continued 
from April 20 to May 14, was equally successful; and 
on sweat-wort, as well as on the meat, all tendency 
to ferment boing effectually checked. An experiment 
made in a hotter part of the season failed;, it failed 
alsd 1 with boiled milk; but these finlures are. not re¬ 
garded as fatal to the principle. It is ltaown that heat 
will deprive tbe air of certain elementycontai ned in it. 










iwhich seem tp.be-essential to tli^processes of fecateat*' 
ation and putrefaction; and now we find the tame 
effect produced toy filtration,, 

Unger ho* published hie Essay on the History of 
the Vegetable World, a work highly esteem^ among) 
the learned. He describes poet, present «*nd future 
ijtbenomena, the development of different geological 
'periods, and the relations between them; bow the 
geographical distribution of plants w#B accomplished ; 
and the origA of different types, lie shews further, 

* tiuu"theVork ofehange is still going on,#,nd, reasoning 
from analogy* points out the modifications likely to be 
produced by the lapse of ages. 

There is another book, too, which we may refer to, 
as its publication marks the progress of geological 
science. It iB Sir Roderick hfurchison’s Siluria; n. 
handsome illustrated octavo, on a branch of the subject 
with which the author’s name is intimately associated. 
To quote his own words: ‘ Its aim is to mark the most 
ancient strata in which the* proofs ,pf sedimentary of. 
aqueous action are still visibld—to note the geological 
position of those beds which, in various countries, offer 
tlie first ascertained signs of life, and to’develop the 
succession of deposits, whery not obscured by metamor¬ 
phism, that belong to such protozoie zones. In thus 
adhering to subjects capable of being -nvestigated,’ lie 
has taken the best means tO augment the interest and 
utility of his researches. Not. the least remarkable 
fart in conn&tion tt'itli this work is, that some 1700 
copies were sold within a few days of its puMieiiJioii; 
and no inconsiderable proportion among circulating 
libraries. 

-e- 

SILVER IN BRITAIN. 

On the high ground between Linlithgow and Bathgate, 
silver was dug hi considerable quantity in the reign of 
James VI., the ancestor of the present Earl of Had¬ 
dington being the proprietor. The king took the mine 
into his own bauds; but it soon ceased to pay ex¬ 
penses. On the Ociiji Hills, in Clackmannanshire, a 
silver-mine was worked,,at a later period, hut ulti¬ 
mately without success. It iB related that the pro¬ 
prietor, Johnston of Alva, taking a friend over his 
estate one day, shewed him a large excavation, with 
the remark: ‘ I took ^hirty tlrifltennd pounds out 
of that hole;’ and booh coming to another equally 
large pit, added: '•And I put my thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds into that, one.!’ At times small quan¬ 
tities of native silver, and some varieties of the ore, 
are met with in the copper-mines of Cornwall; hut 
their value would hardly justify us iu talking about 
silver iii Britain. As we shall presently see, the metal 
we are in search of comes from other sources. Not 
fewer than L.100,000 worth was coaxed out of matters 
brought from underground within flic four seas in 
the year 1850. Silver in Britain is, therefore, no 
unimportant fact; and seeing that some curious and 
interesting processes are involved in establishing the 
fact, we have thought a quarter of*an hour’s reading 
might be profitably devoted to this modern alchemy. 

Not to . keep the reader longer in suspense, we tell 
him that our British silver is got out of lead. Every¬ 
body know* there are lead-mines in England: they 
have been worked from a very early period, as proved 
by the 1 pigs'* stamped with the names of certfcn Roman 
cmperorB, preserved in the British Museum. These 
were perhaps cast “from the ore dug out by poor captitc 
Angles, forced to work under the eye of the grim^iron 
legionaries. And there is good reason to believe that, 
long before the time of the Romans, the natives of tins 
country knew very well how to get file lead from the 
ground, and turn R to profit. • . 

According t? late returns, the produce of the lead- 
mines of (Sreo*: Britain and Ireland, including the Isle 
of Man, is 60,000 tons a year. Hi all this lead, there 


: is more or lbs* of ♦liver ; that*of Cornwall containing 
from ID to 20 bttoces per ton ; while {be lead of Derby¬ 
shire tons tout about oneswioe of silver to the ton; and 
between these tow ext rente sphere erg various propor¬ 
tions, some localities being richer than -others. The 
best kinds are said to have disappeared. In the reign 
of Charles I., the Cardiganshire mines yielded 80 ounafis 
of silver to the ton ; while in those of Craven, in York¬ 
shire, the proportion was 230 ounces. Such richness 
as tliis would almost bear out the opinion of tlie old 
metallurgists—that lead) was nothing other than unfin¬ 
ished silver; Nature having from some cause suddenly 
held her hand in the procesiyif development.. 

I Without attempting to decide the question, we \H11 
ktake a peep at the ordinary method of 'making the 
Head give up its silver. The crude ore having been 
crushed and washed, to cleanse it from impurities, is 
emcltoj ami caBt in thick, heavy bars, or ‘pigs,’ as it is 
the fancy of the workmen to call them. These swinish 
. masses may he sold at once, or exported, at tlie pleasure 
of the owner, who, however, if there be hope of a profit), 
will prefer .subjecting them to the refining process, 
whieb will yield him tlie silvcj. The refining-furnace 
lias a movable dome-shaped roof, pierced with two 
va'.Ved openings, for tlie admission of a blast of air from 
powerful bellows—with what effect will t;e shortly seen. 
At the bottom of tlicfurnace is placed a cupel —an oval 
iron dish, aboutufour ifiot long, with a bottom, sup¬ 
ported on bars, composed of w mixture of fern ashes 
and burned hones beaten firmly in.n a cake. This is of 
essential service in the operation, as by its nature it 
facilitates the separation of the oxides—a fact 'well 
known to assaytTs„ The cupels used pt the Mint ate 
not larger than a tiny tea-cup, half-filled with char¬ 
coal made of the cores of ox-horns, tlie best substance 
hitherto discovered for tiic delicate assays of that* 
establishment; widely different Orom those ofyrioad- 
works, tlie furnaces of which will hold from three to 
five tons of metal. 

Let us suppose tliis'quantity to he lying in the fur¬ 
nace in u molten state: fumes rise, and tlie surface is 
quickly dimmed by a yellow film that forms upon 
it, for lead, wliil? at a red heat, absorbs oxygen vdly 
rapidly. The fumes are neither more nor less than so 
much of the metal flying away in waste as vapour. 
The appcorihicc of tlie yellow film is tlie signal for the’ 
bellows to lie jet to work ;' and the- blast, direoted at 
pleasure by means of the valve* drives tlie film towards 
a small opening at one side of the furnace, where it is ' 
rakefi off in a constantly accumulating heap of litharge, 
as oxide of dead is called? This, we may remark in 
passing, can be again reduced to a metallic form. The 
blast, to* be effectual, should prpduce a succession of 
ripples on tlie glowing surface, travelling from the 
centre and round the margin to the placo of exit. By 
addinf; more lead in proportion ns .tlie litharge is 
removed, the process may lie kept up for any length of 
time, until at lost there remains in tlie middle of the 
cupel about a hundredweight of lead, highly charged 
with silver, to lie put aside for another fiery trial, or 
courSfi of cupellation. Silver does not oxidise by expo- ■ 
sure, to a high temperature; consequently, yhen the 
accumulated masses of ‘rich lead’ afe ntelted, the small 
residue at lead is driven off, leaving the liquid silver 
pure and undiminished, ready, wl«n cooled, for the 
hands of the silversmith. The'process, however, is so 
wasteful—the loss of lead being about one-eighth in 
weight—that unless the mass he rich in silver, there 
can be no profit on the cupellation. For this yeason, 
the lead of Derbyshife and some of tlie poory# kinds 
have always been sent into the market with their silver 
unremoved. \ 

This is just one of the cases which would tax the 
ingenuity of manufacturers, to whom the Joss on 18,000 
tons of lead refined annually, was a serious considera¬ 
tion. Projects 1 for ‘distillation', and other cunniug 
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methods were devised, Wt, nose pravfediadequate im til,* crystdlHaatlon, in wftich title homogeneous, particles tic 
, in i829,-Mr Hugh Lee Fsttinson, 0 fN^«strf&-qB-T^ne,, lead ate drawn together by-virtue of their molecular 
’ expcjiitnented his way ^w W^wto^'to^Brilw. • attraction, to the exduaipn the foreign botfar, ailver.* 
• Availing Wmielf of thet 'Mrer^ee’jifrcharatrtor in the It is not the drat time that mechanical science lnw 
-two metals,'he worked owfci methfl combining theory tbenefitedby a natural process, and thare tmt bo no 
.and practice in a way not less advantageous than more hophfal subject of inquiry than that of seeking 
mtertafiBg. In the bourse of his experiments, lie liad for others. , 1 t 1 

observed, that while melted lend is cooling, small -_JL-,———■ 

wpfals form roued the edge of the pan in which it is SOFT jell THE SHADE OE WTEN-TIME. 
AAnt.fiirw»rt - inutt hr nrvflt.fila are nei j n to form on the — 


, to the exclusion qf the foreign body, silver.* 
the first time that mechanical science bus¬ 
by a natural process, usd there Lap be no ; 
•fal subject of inquiry tbjtn that of seeking , j 



contained; just as crystals are seen to form on the .ti . 

margin Of vats filled 1 with St strong solution of salt. [These elegant verse* are from a little- voluma/orYt'amur' 
struck by this fact, lie examined it attentively, and many or equal sw&tness and potecnlmuirit but for 

found, after a fe* trials- that the crystals contained ' * * < *“* C ? r ^ 

_.V —v..i ti„.„ periodical.'] 


lessof,silver than the fluid portion of the metal. Here 
•was an indication, which, if followed up, might b| 
turned to account. If the crystals could be removed 
As last us they appeared, would not the silver be left 
nearly pure at the bottom of the p:ui V So promising 
an idea was not lost sight of: the experiments were 
rftprvted on larg&r quantities of lend; and in 18118, Mr, 
"Tattinsnn read a short paper on ids discovery and its 
results to the meeting of the llritish Association. 

A brief description will enable us to comprehend the 
new process. Three or four iron pans, each eapaej/ms 
enough to hold five tons of lead, are set in a rtyv in 
a mass of brickwork, constructed with the necessary 
flues and fireplaces. 'A framed Vail way, supported on 
pillars, immediately above thrill, .facilitates the lifting 
of the metal from piu* , ‘pot to another. We will now 
suppose the first pbt to be full of melted lead, from 
which all the refuse lias been skimmed, leaving a eleifr, 
bright surface, and the signs ol’ cooling beginning to 
appear in the shape of slender crystals round the edge. 
The workman then shuts the damper, and stirs the lead 
slowly from time to time witii a long iron rod, to facilitate 
wsjieeooling; laying it aside occasionally to scoop out the 
ciySbiJs, with a laifle as large as a warming-pan, and 
transfer, fliem to the second pot. 1 Ie does not hurry 
himseif, for thcie is no blast* to lie managed, nor is the 
lead raised beyond its ordinary melting temperature; 
so he Ims neither to dread the. waste of rapidly rising 
fumes, nor injury to his health byj breathing them, 
which was more or loss the ease in the'old process. 
Thus he t proeecdt, alternately stirring mid scooping, 

. until nearly the whole of the leatl is removed, and a 
" highly argentiferous fluid Remains. The crystals in the 
second pofsare th$n again melted, and- in like manner 
carried over to the third pot, to undergo a third melting, 


“ Soft fell the shade of even-time; 

Mctbonght, tpnid its wan decline, 

♦ l sat in quiet room, 

v Well curtains veiled the window quaint, 

The day was waning fainter, faint, 

: • Up roijp the lady moon. 

As darker, darker grew the town, 

In crimson tight the sun went down 
Jievonil the hills alar; 

Pair eWldren, weary with their play, 

Came toiling up the flowcr-spmit way; 

Like ljppc amid the clouds ofdoubt, 

The ligiits below qpinc lieaming out, 
v Above came star on star. 

As bright and brighter rosj the moon, 

Oh! soothing street, a quiet tune' 

C Came streaming o'er the night; 

A tender voice, a aiiuw-w liite .land. 

Woke echoes as from choral baud. 

And softly through the gloom 
It sung: O heart, be strong! be strong! 
WhatcVr may fall of blight or wrong. 

There over shines a light: 

Look up, () sweet as eye of love, 

A light to hod the Heart above, 

Thai seeks the pure and light. 

* Ihtirt IlMnrir*. JJy Marion Paul Aird. Johnstone and Ilnnter. 
London and Kdinbiirgh. , 


Bulling nnu bi wiping, CIIAUCOAI. V1.MILATOItS FOIt DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
leatl is removed, and n sines. 

ins. The crystals in the , -*?* , J,’ . . , T , ,, 

.._ The principle of the ehareojff'icspiralor vvlueli I brought 

on, and< in like manner , f. 1 . ... . , . . „,, 

earned over to the third pot, to undergo a third nielljiig, ()f iV bruary last, may, I apprehend, be very advanta- 
whieli leaves so small an amount of filver in tVc lead- , y ext ' m1t!ll ; ]m -[' cu Ur circumstances, to the 

not more than fourteen or fifteen pomiyweigfils to the v(!ntiI a t j 0 n of ships ai)( | huildings. If a thin layer of coarsely 
ton—that it is witliout furtlier treatmcjit*run into pigs p„„ c ]i :u -eoal is enclosed between two sheets of wire- 
for the market. Tno rich metal js afterwards cupelled, ^ lluz0j and iusoi*tc»cl into a suitable framework in those 
in the Loforo described; but so simfll is tlus portions of ships and buildings where foul air is apt to 

quantity of lend remaining, that the loss by oxidation accumulate—such, for instance, as in the vicinity of water- 
is reduced to a minimum—not more Ilian 1-Oth^f the closets and similar nuisances—all the 'impurities in the air 
whole. . will lie absorbed and retained by the charcoal, while A current 

' Thus, by taking advantage of the simple natural law, of pure air will alone he admitted into the neighbouring 
that melted lead will solidify while silver remains fluid, apartments. The charcoal ventilators should be furnished 


whole. . will lie absorbed end retained by the charcoal, while A current 

' Tlius, by taking advantage of the simple natural law, of pure air will alone he admitted into the neighbouring 
that melted lead will solidify while silver remains fluid, apartments. The charcoal ventilators should be furnished 
U large brunch of trade finds itB profit increased, and with a slide at top and bottom, by menus of wliieh they 


health promoted. Lead containing not more than three may be easily filltS or emptied at pleasure. Such an 
ounces of silver to the toil, may be x»rofitably clfpclled arrangement would frequently be found useful ia the close 
by the t.ew process: hence it is that recent returns of wards of hospitals, and in the impure atmosphere of many, 
thp production of silver in England exceed those of of the back-courts and mews-lanes of great citlefc. A layer 
former Mate, though still formingbul a smalEportion of of charcoal might be often advantageously; placed in tl,o 
toe 3,000,000 podhdueights which every year are dug lower portions of buildings, immediately Under the wooden 
"turn beneath the surface in different parts of the world, flooring, b it would keep the floors warm and dry, and 
Alitob idea of the consumption of silver mav be formed likewise prevent annoyance from any sewerage-water or 
. from the fact, tout the weight coined in England other impurities that might find their way into tech 



featured and charged with duty. Great ns is the wnuary purposes, many omem canm 
Consumption, if; goes on increasing, aided in no unim- su gK ul ’ t themselves. John feruNiionsK. 

portant,'d%rec by electrptypy, which, by cheapening . . -*—-- 7 ~r- 

rtlvorcd KVrtnW has increased the demand Printed and Publtuhsdtiy W. end It. Ch.vnbjieL 8 Krlde’i Passage, 

fUVOTfl gWUStM, lias mweasui ine ucmana. ytoet Street, Loimos. encL *39 High-Swsst.’dtmwmnon. Also 

diVe may add tiu^t Mr Pnttinson considers the pro- , oU bv j. m^iabbaN, s» Upper Boekvala utreet, Iimi-is, and 

test tout now hears his name to be fen act of ‘true all booksellers. 
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* Air, have known one who for years studied alchemy, 

THE GOODMANS CHOI' 1., ami at another time was the dupe of a person who set 
1st Scotland, about two hundred years ago, there still forth 'dlaims to a dormant peerage, spending in both 
lingered some traces of op ancient superstition of'lj ways a large proportion of the income which he r^Used 
curious kind. It consisted of the practice of keeping a ,front his industrious mercantile career. You'could tint 
certain field, out of those constituting a farm, con- have in any way outwitted this gentleman on ’Change 
secreted to the potentate of the Iow;er regions. This in matters of business; but h» had one streak of whim 
field was called the Goodmun’s Croft—a term evidently id his composition, and thlh it wag possible to work 
selected in the, spirit of coinphusmvce towards the upon at private moments, to results of very serious 
pqpBonagc in question, and therefore in conformity consequence to liimsplf. ' ' 

with the object in view, which confessedly was tligt of You will find, agaift) an artist or an author who is 
soothing ft Vuwvpfwhich men*felt it was difficult to equally liable to a temptation to. desert his proper 
battle with. The Goodman's Croft, of course, regained course, and with equally fatal res lit s. Not many years 

untilled and unfeaped, albeit perhaps the best piece of Vigo, 1’-was at the head of a particular branch of 

land in the district. There it was, in eternal fallow, his profession aiyi landscape-painter. Ho could produce 
covered* thick with weeds, and necessarily a nuisance to a capital picture i% a week, and no picture he produced 
the useful fields around it. Synods fulminated against failed to find a purchaser at a good price. He might, 
thus cottoning to the enemy; special parson's used in short, have realised a competency in a few year*. *In, 
particular persuasives to get the practice abolished; point of fact, lie was, with hi* family, in epsscant 


but the Goodman's Croft was, nevertheless, maintained poverty; and the reason was an irrepreSsiHleTendehcy 


in many places till the time of LliS Civil TV ar. 


to out-ol-thc-way mechanical contrivances. As a spcci- 


Abstird as the idea looks, wo suspect it bad some men of bis conduct-Jan ohl umbrella having been left 
determinate foundation in our nature ; for, look nar- one day at his bouse, he set to work upon it, took it all 
rowly into the minds arM habits of men, and you will to pieces, and opt of the pieces produced in a few 4nyg 
.‘scarcely fail to detect in every instance something of a curious novelty in the«way of mill-engineering, to 
the character of a Goodman’s Croft. Sometimes, it the admiration of his little childAii, hut Hie extreme 
is a piece of the moral constiistion abandoned to distress oft his wife, who saw, meanwhile, the easel 
nettles, henbane, and deadly nightshade, while all the deserted, andjier larder ciftpty. ; t 
rest is kept under the most careful culture. Some- ,So also it is not difficult ter find an author of some¬ 
times, it is a small district of folly in the midst of a thing fiko this inscription. lie has been induced to 
somewhat rigorous rationality. Very often, you would write Cooks of a certain,, kind, which he con execute 
think that tho moro sage and correct the man, the well, and which, being ireful to the public, are success- 
more decided is this strange exceptionality in bis ful anil remunerative. This is obviously tho line in 
character, A fool or a scamp has a bad farm all which Duty calls him to go, And he obey/ the stern 
over—weeds, Jiroken fences, uneven ridges, and all lady's behest to a certain extent. But all the time, 
the rest of it. But where the moral farm is generally mad or whim 1ms established a literary Goodman’s 
good, there you see the one field of thorough inutility Croft in his mind. lie has his tragedy, or his new 
and devil-worship—the Goodman’s Croft. • system of physics (overturning Newton), or his History 

You find it in the clever man of business. To all of the Lower Empire, demanding his attention.' He 
appearance successful as well as aftive, he in his secret wmjjd far rather be at one of these undesired works, 
heart strains away towards some other pursuit, which, which will never turn him in a pennyf or bring him a 
whether followed fully or partially, could’never yield single pufi" of the trump of Fame. j$o he ^oes to his 
him a farthing. He perhaps struggles against the legitimise tusk with reluctance, gives it little of the 
tendency, sensible of its absurdity, and disgusted with finer force of ills mind, and hearts of its success with 
himself for giving way in the least to inclinliions which indifference. He would rather spend twelve hard- 
he cannot avow before the world. But, generally, he working hours at the Goodman’s Croft, than three at 
is unable entirely to save himself from the besetting the proper business of the intellectual farm, j With 
temptation, and at the beBt makes a sort of contention such difficulties from himself has the man of inters to 
with himself, to be tho judicious man of affairs for so contend, besides all those external ones of which the 
much of the day, and the fautasti* schemer, the bad public have so Often heard. a 


much ot the day, and the fautasti* schemer, the had public hnve so Often heard. i 

artist, the unreadable rhymer, or, whatever else it is, No philosopher is ever without his Goodman's Croft, 
for the rest, p Possibly, this apparently sharp-Vitted in the form of somo cherished fallacy or absurdity, 
man of'dffuirs indulges in a succession of aberrations. Not even the men of highest reputation arid most 















vcnq^tedcoiinsel are .l;y«apt from AMs law. One bare 
end .there may have the art to conceal Si from all ordi* 
naryobserveiion; hat aeon him closely, ,or wait for hi* 
dtemdnstradons, and you will be sure, sooner or later, 
$Oget a glimpse.tif it. The iket it, thdy tire, like the 
jtiiiiu of Wakdfield, of being always wise. Seme! iiwana- 
S&flt/* omneef Or it is not possible to maintain a vigilant 
guard over the judgment at all point*; and so, while we 
are keeping out the flood at doo^s and windows, it finds 
its waj; in down thO>chimney. Perhaps, just the more 
deeply wise a man is in 1 one direction, he is*apt to be 
the more childishly simple in another; and thus it may 
come about that the public, in trusting to your dictum 
"on % particular subject, beiuuse you have delivered 
yourself welt on another, makes a great ffnd dangerous 
mistake. We haifily know anything more perilous 
than to take confidential and uncorrected counsel from 
a philosopher on a point which chances to lie within 
the confines of his Ooodman’s Croft. * *■ 

Does not all this look very much as if there were a 
n&fietul determination that there should be no perfect 
intellect, no unfailing morale 1 There is a tedium in 
excellence which forces us to scclc a relief from it. 
Entire sagacity frightens* and distresses us. It does 
not do.to keep the whole ful-m like a garden, without f. 
weed, every bit of space turned to use. That was for 
the Garden of Ellen alone. KS human nature goes, it 
calls for a Goodman’s Ooft. 

*• t 
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YOU N<-G 8U8SI A. 

The political character of the Bnssian Empire is much 
more Asiatic than European; we might even say, the 
Western clctnentsmf civilisation havo-'been made uso of 
in Muscovy, only to preserve Asiatic despotism from all 
those restraints which in the East form a check to the 
“immense power of the sovereign. In Russia, just as in 
China,S» b Persia, or in' Turkey, there is no hereditary 
nobility, which, from the weight of its influence on the 
people, might be worth consideration by the sovereign. 
The nobility is entirely dependent on the favour of the 
court: it is a bureaucracy, not a landed aristocracy. 
The £ Russian prince has no other polit’eal rank than 
that 1 corresponding to the c\sril or military'office he 
fflla: if ho holds no office, he is, politically, a cypher. 
Jutt as in China, Persia, and Turkey, there ip no caste, 
no peculiar class of the nation enjoying particular 
political privileges tliat give them some •share in the 
administration, or oven permit to them the exercise of 
a passive resistance without violation of the law.,'*. Just 
as in tile Mohammedan countries, a great proportion of 
the inhabitants are excluded fjoiu many cft-il rights. 
Thus the evidence of the serf in Kussia is not accepted 
against thOslord ; he has.not even the right of frek loco¬ 
motion ; he is bound to the soil; lie is not allowed to 
choose.his own way of livelihood; lie dares not open 
give education to his children, without the consent of his 
master. But in Chino, Persia, and Turkey, there is 
one controlling power, superior even to the will of the 
Emperor, Slmh, or Sultan—the power of religion and 
of traditions. The shah and sultan hare no legislative 
' power; the Koran is the law-book, which cannot s be 
set aside by the sovereign ; rior has he even the right 
to interpret it according to his own will. Whatever 
may be Me interpretation, it must bo submitted to 
the chief-priest and the council of lawyers, whose 
decision alone (Petra) can give it the power of law. 
The shah or sultan, cannot even declare war or conclude 
' peace, tefore stating the question to the Sheik-el-Islam 
(the rehgious chief), and receiving his approbation. 
But in Russia, the czar combines the civil and religious 
supremacy—the ‘ Holy Synod ’ hat become an adminis¬ 
trative bureau, prebided over by a layman; in fact, by,a 
colonel, the aid-de-camp of the emperor. Besides, there 
an no traditions, no legal precedents to regulate the 
administration. Thu will of the emperor is the supreme 


lav in every easeand'seventhe judges of the supreme- 
court must bow before a ukase of the czar, should any- 
contending party be Influential enough to, obtain an 
order from the emperor to feverse their own sentence. . 
The emperor, indeed, is mom omnipotent Hum the 
English p^iam'ent, for his will is above both the 
common ana statute law of the country. Herzen 
describes tlie legal position of las country in the 
following words- 

‘It might appear strange that we apple:d th e word 
pro visional to the imperial administration ; • 

expresses entirely the most* striking character of the 
Russian government. Its institutions, its laws, its 
schemes, are evidently temporary and transient, with¬ 
out precise and definite form. It is not a conservative 
(jmvernment, for it has nothing to conserve but its own 
material loree, and die integrity of its territory. It 
began with the tyrannical destruction of the traditions, 
the laws, and the manners and customs of the country; 
a^d it continues to exist by a series of measures, one 
destroying Ihc other, wiuh&ut acquiring stability or 
systematic rule. Ever./ new reign brings into question 
the greater part of the rightB and institutions. The 
government prohibits to-day wlmt it ordered yesterday, 
and continually modifies, explains, abrogates tlie laws.' 
The code published by Nicholas is the,best evidence of 
that want of principle and unity in the imperial lcgi|- 
laticn. The code ia a jumble of all the existing laws 
—of orders in council, ofenactments and phases, more 
or less contradictory, expressing much more tlie cha¬ 
racter - if a particular sovereign, or the exigencies of 
the passing moment, than a spirit of rational legisla¬ 
tion. The code of Czar Alexis is die foundation ; the 
orders of IVtor I., of quite a different tcnden?y, arc 
the continuation; and upon them arc ingrafted laws of 
Catharine 11., dictated in die spirit of Beccarin and 
Montesquieu, and orders of the day of Paul I., sur¬ 
passing anything of the most absurd and arbitrary 
kind in the maddest et'icls of Homan emperors. Since 
tlie llussion government lias no historical root, it is not 
only not conservative, but it is enamoured of innova¬ 
tion. It leaves nothing nt rest, and though it rarely 
improves, it always changes.’ ® 

Such being the character of the Russian government, 
it is quite clear that the individuality of the emperor, 
for the time being, imposing him to live for any con¬ 
siderable number of years, ninrt' influence die type of 
society, and the mould of intellect, to a degree equally 
unknown in Western Europe and in Asia. I do not 
mean to say that the rzar lias the power of moulding 
the character, and fashioning the thoughts, of his 
subjects; on the contrary, the result may be just the 
reverse of his wishes and plans, yet this result is always 
a natural consequence of liis character. He may, of 
course, easily tinge society with die uniform varnish 
of Ercnch or German civilisation, just as liis tendencies 
may lean to die one or the other; he may, by such a 
foreign tinge, destroy the connection between the bulk 
of the people—whom he cannot reach with his civilising 
varnish-brush—and {he upper classes; he may then 
play off tlie serfs against the gentry, and die gentry 
against the serfs, iu case either should be refractory; 
but lio canifbt command the march of intellect—he 
cannot accelerate, he cannot direct it. His custom¬ 
houses, his passport-system, and the difficulties thrown 
in tlie way qf thdse who desire to visit foreign countries, 
cannot prevent die invasion of Russia by. foreign ideas. 
He is able, indeed, to check their free development, but 
the compression only makes them the more powerful. . 

The-mecessary conflict-between tlie soul-killing rule 
of a centralised bureaucracy and those Western ideas 
that cannot be kept out from the Russian.-Empire, 
introduces duplicity qpd deceit into the national cha¬ 
racters From fear of the secret police.-.-the Russian 
grows accustomed to hide his thoughtsnis wprds ore 
not die expression of his sentiments, bat the reverse; 














and if hesttrmiaes that he haa Strayed hi* feelings, he 
is temptad, U the' only mean a of self-preservation, to 
evince hie loyalty-% dV "incing the incautious word* 
of another. The majority*of the higher clajles, who 
do not like the mean' pedantry of Russian official 1%, 
and whose feelings revolt at the idea e( -being teased 
for a score of djtears by some overbearing German 
superior, until they themselves rise to higher official 
rank, and are able to spend another* score of years in 
tormenting <4heir inferiors, throw themselves franticly 
into’, a'life of dissipation. Egotism becomes the all- 
pervading Reeling, since thtfrule of the c*zar has isolated 
the individual, and made all openness of soul and all 
confidential conversation nearly impossible. Men of 
generous character and of a noble ambition lmve no 
open field—they are the victims of government policy^ 
Nearly ail the heroes of the national novels are por¬ 
traits of such superior men, who must perish, bet-ause 
they cannot struggle against the constitution of society. 
Their prototype is Eugene ynegin, the hero of Pushkins 
poetical talc of the same name, tlie most popular or t 
all the personages of Russian •fiction. Herzen snys 
of this character:—‘Onegin is an idler, since he never 
had any serious occupation; a supernumerary in the 
sphere in which its is glacSd, without having the power 
and determination to step out of it. *lle is a man who 
tries everything in life down to death itself, and who 
would try that, in order to see whether it is not wbrtli 
more than MSe. H4 lias commenced everything, without 
pursuing anything; lie lias thought so much the more, 
that he lias acted little; Jib is old at the age of &'enly, , 
nnd begins to grow younger through tiie agency of love 
when ijge creeps upon him. He has always waited 
for something, as wo all have done; since'nobody is 
foolish enough to believe in the stability of the present 
state of Russia. But nothing 1ms happened, while life 
was passing away. The character of Onegin is so 
national, that it returns in every novel, and in all 
poetry that has had any successful Russia ; and this, 
not because it was intentionally copied, but because 
we sec it always around us, or feel it in ourselves. In 
fact, we are all Onegins, unless we chouso to bury 
ourselves in n bureau or in a farm. 

'Civilisation leads us astray—it destroys us; it is i 
civilisation which makes us a bprden to others and to 
ourselves—a crowd of idlers, fnjft-of whims, and unfit 
for action. It is chilWtimi which drives us from 
eccentricity to debauchery, making us spend without 
regret our fortune, our heart, our youth, in seeking 
occupation and excitement for mere distractiou. We 
,do everything—we saturate ourselves witli music, 
philosophy, love, war, or mysticism, only to forget the 
immense emptiness which oppresses us. 

‘We receive a liberal education; the desires, ten¬ 
dencies, and Bufferings of the contemporary world are 
imaged in our souls, and we are then told: Remain 
slaves, dumb and passive, or yon are lost. For indem¬ 
nification, We have the right of faying the peasant, 
and of spending, in the gambling hell or the wine-house, 
the tux of blood and tears we wriqg from him. 

‘The young man fall* in with nothing which can 
fix his interest in this world of servility and low 
ambition; still, it is in such society he il doomed to 
live, since the people are still more distant from him. 
Soeiety is at least composed of beings, however degraded, 
of his own stamp, whilst there is nothingfiin common 
between him and the people. The traditions have been 
broken by Peter I. so completely, that there is no 
human power to unite them again, at least at the 
present moment. There remains, therefore, irothing 
for a noble mind' hut isolation or struggle; and not 
having sufficient moral power for*either, we become 
Onegins, if we do not perish by.debauchery, or in the 
dungeons of * fortress. We have stolen a sffcrk of 
civilisation, and Jupiter punishes us with the torments 
of Prometheus.’ 


The sickly and diahearterfnf 1 tone which pervades 
Russian -literature, has filled th»:c2ar with disgust, 
and gives him the idea, that the eivilisation of the 
West enervates his people^ and', ra^kes them discon¬ 
tented ; that It firings jp coward conspirator* and 
noisy demagogues, not men of action ana eneigy. By 
degrees, therefore, lie lias changed the* traditional 
policy introduced by Peter I. All tlie successors of 
that czar, especially Catharine II. and Alexander !, 
fostered the introduction of German and Preutih eul- - 
ture; they treated Muscovite nationality with scorn, 
nnd opposed the outbreak of Grmco-Ruwian fanaticism. 
Their aim was to be ‘ cnlkhtenedvdesnots.* carrying on • 
a patriarchal, paternal government, as mild and%riSe 
ns that of any of the Western powers. They professpd 
to be the friends of the wise men of Europe, and to 
adopt their liberal principles. Alexander even went so 
far as to acknowledge, in theory, the superiority of the 
eoiistflditionnl form of government, and pleaded only 
the present low condition of his people in excuse for 
withholding from them a parliamentary represetnafiog. 
To engage the assent of England to his possession of 
Warsaw, he willingly granted a. constitution to tlie 
Poles, and proudly pointed to Poland as to the fore¬ 
runner in emancipation of Russia Proper. And those 
declarations were not altogether a tissue of falsehood. 
Catharine and Alexander really believed they were 
educating their peopleVor freedom ; for these sovereigns 
agree 1 with tlie theories oft the Encyclopaedists and 
the Doctrinaires; they had not fet come into collision 
.with constitutionalism, and their authority was never 
hampered by the people. But Nicholas is a sthnig- 
headed, stifT-ncdtmcf man, and the conspiracy of Postal 
and Muravieff, wllieli endangered his throne and life 
immediately upon his accession to power, gave him tlie 
first dislike to the ideas of the West. He quell erP the 
outbreak in his capital by his ccoirnge and prejgnce of 
mind ; lie destroyed the riotous regimen t4hygrape in 
the streets of St Peterslvirg, nnd he appeared personally 
In the heat of the biUtle. Ilis hatred against constitu¬ 
tionalism became soon apparent in Poland. The Diet 
was dissolved; the working of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment wag, firs# insidiously, then violently destroyed; 
and when the Poles, elated by the triumph of the 
French Revolution in 1830. rose*iii armij he refused 
to enter into any negotiations with his rebel subjects; 
hut defeating, them after fc severe, contes^ he banished 
those whom he could not .trust. But* so far from 
r^-est relishing the constitution, he even forfeited the 
Russian pledges'of the treaties of 1815. 1-Ie annexed 
the kingdqpi of Poland t<f the Russian Empire; whilst, 
according to the European compact of V ienha, it was 
to remain nationally separate from Russia, though 
subject to tiie czar. Thus he affronted all Europe; 
but England and France did not call him to account, 
eitlfor fur the extension of his despotism, for the 
infringement of treaties. His energy had triumphed 
over Russian conspiracy nnd Polish insurrection, add 
over the awe witu which politicians looked upon the 
treaties of Vienna, as upon the basis of European 
international right.* Can we wonder, therefore, that 
lie despises constitutionalism and liSeraliqm, and all 
the idens of freedom that are held sftcred In Western 
Kuropey* and that ho believes that tbe office nations 
of the West cannot be dangerous.to him? He relies 
entirely upon his own rare energy, of which he gave 
a most appalling proof in 1831. 

‘ Whilst the cholera was raging at St Petersburg,’ 
ssys Count Gurovski, ‘ the lower classes in some way 
took it into their heads that the epidemic wasrfonerated 
by poison thrown into the wells by Poles. The rumour 
attained wide credence; and the peosibitg, to the number 
of some, 80,000, rose, and wild with rage, paraded , the 
streets, assassinating every foreigner they met. They 
assembled finally in tlie Place Siennaia, and with 
frightful cries of fury mid drunkenness, menaced the j 
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CHAMBERS'S JQUStSAL. 




Mqdhgftrith rebellion.: VJSiis w«‘» much the more to 
be .-dreaded, a* at tho'moment there lOere no troopa 
at hand- While the riot was at it* highest pitch, and 
excitement mpst dangemjis, the emperor was seen 
.ijpproaching, ^ccompanieu bg a sirurie* aid-de-camp, 
■hap, followed by hardly a hundred Cossacks. He 
■Hawed on '/lowly and steadily, through the incensed 
mob, to .the very centre of the insurrection, and there 
looking steadfastly around, with undaunted gaze, he 
cried, »h tones of tlftinder: “ Down upon your knees! 
Upon your knees ask «pardon .from your God—you 
must expect none from me! ” 

‘The immense prestos which surrounded Nicholas at 
that‘time, combined with such an exhibition of daring, 
together with, the effect of the mighty anti sonorous 
voice, struck the insurgents with such awe that they 
with one accord knelt down, and oifered no resistance, 
while a few of the Cossacks seized and bound many 
of their number, and flung them like so many ahtmals 
into, boats, by whydi they were transported no one 
kpotrs^Whitber. The rest dispersed in terror, and the 
rebellion was quelled ns if by enchantment. 

‘Did the sovereign in this moment of success draw 
any instructive lesson from,that scene? Did he learn 
that masses may be governed by nmrul power as we^ 
as by brute forep ? Not at ajj. On the contrary, he 
drew the conclusion that they muyt always he ruled 
by terror; and the idea romuii:eil/!is striyigc to his mind 
as before, that if lii* people wore stftl in their infancy, 
,and the chastisement Vof the rod therefore sometimes 
necessary, it was his imperative duty, as a father, to 
make that childhood as lmppy as possible. lie has 
spent this mighty energy of charaeteC in theatrical 
shows, never employing it. against monstrous abuses, 
or in giving u moral and economical tendency to his 
administration. He has rather played with liis power 
than latamred with it fir the accomplishment of grand 
nnd beiwficcl.it ends. Thus history will speak of one 
as a great actor, who might ltav/j been a great man but 
for the want of a true understanding of the idea of good. 

‘ Yet his conduct on the occasion referred to was the 
Quest act of his life, when seen from his own point of 
viewt; it aroused the enthusiasm of all who beheld it, 
even my own—and I feel rather reluctant to confess 
enthusiasm tfpon such a subject. 1 must admit tlmt 
1 was struck with admiration—a confession I < make the 
more willingly, as it. may sown to attest my impar¬ 
tiality when Tact th6 pact of the Slave in the train 
of the triumphant (husor, trying “ Caesar, thou art bid; 
a man!” The desire to he accurate In my sketches, 
forces me to bring into juxtaposition with /he ubofe 
anecdote one of an opposite clurocter—the reverse of 
the medal. 

‘On one$ccusiwi, the emperor's frowns and the con¬ 
tracted muscles of liis face announced an approaching 
outbreak. No cloud of sedition had risen above Hie 
political "horizon, no sign of public tumult appeared, 
and Prince Dolgorowsky, descended fronj the princely 
house which founded the city of Moscow, who was with 
him, anxiously awaited the thunderbolt of the imperial 
ire. “What is that?” cried the czar to the prine.et.in 
the awful tones of the Place Siennnia, us he pointed to a 
spot upon too table-cloth! The prince remained silent, 
and vos respectfully retiring, when the emperor, as 
little touched by the,respectful submission of tlie cour¬ 
tier. as he was formerly by tlmt of the peasants, kicked 
him-—him the grand tcuyer of the court, the moBt 
important personage of his suite, and ouc of the' first 
dignitaries of the empire! ’ 

Prom the time of the Polish war, ho met no more 
with apy serious: resistance, either at home or with 
fbroigu powers. Ke could, therefore, for a score of 
years, pursue ,h» policy undisturbed by the policy 
of the West, whieh saw .in him the protector of 
.stability,. and of Hip monarchical principle. H is home- 
policy was, to wean Russia from Europe, to make her 


independent of WeateriWdeas and Western civilisation. 
The ties of faith connected a considerable portion pf 
his subjects' with Rome and Germany; lie, therefore, 
unmercifully and unrelentirfgly oppressed Roman Ca- 
thplicism \n Poland, and Protestantism in th»Baltic 
provinces. 'Ttys peasants were allured to the Eastern 
Church by promises of emancipation; the higher 
classes,- by promises of court favour. Religious tole¬ 
ration, which, uniter the Empress Catharine and Czar 
Alexander, was one of the leading principle of Russia, 
gave place to the most shameless system of proselftlfm. 
The Protestant missionaries ‘were expelled; the United 
Greeks, mostly White Russians, were forced by vio¬ 
lence to renounce their spiritual allegiance to the pope; 
and orthodox colonies were sent into Poland, where 
^ie confiscated estates of the Roman Catholic nobility, 
implicated im the revolution of 1 S31, were conferred 
upon Russian generals. But even the few Germans 
whd, in this way, had become Polish landed proprietors, 
bill to pledge themselves to bring up their children in 
jtfto bosom of the Eastern Church. By and by, the 
German element in bureaucracy was discarded, and 
Muscovites obtained the command in the army and in 
the chief offices. At court, the Russian language sup¬ 
planted the French, by comuftuid of the czar, although 
he himself never yas able to learn it cprreetly enough 
to write it. The puriniasion»to visit foreign countries 
was Restricted to the high aristocracy ; difficulties were 
thrown in the way of foreigners, in ojvler toAletcr them 
from travelling in Russia, the interior of which became 
soon afftlifllcult to penetrate as the interior of China. 
Nicholas, indeed, 1ms in many respects adopted the 
policy of China; not for defence, however, but for 
aggression/ 

lu the character of Czar Alexander, there was 
an unmistakable vein of religious mysticism; with 
Nicholas, it has become glowing fanaticism. Immense 
and uncontrolled power has always had a tendency to 
madden the men whd hold it. Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, Commodus, Cnraealhi, all of whom began their 
career honourably, are iiiBtane.es of this fact, which 
obtains a new confirmation from the lives of the Rus¬ 
sian emperors. The great mistbrtunes of Alexander, 
by humbling his mind, saved him from insanity ; but 
the uncommon prosperity and good-fortune of Nicholas 
have overpowered Ji'i self-control.' He earnestly 
believes himself to ho the clios^S engine of Providence 
tor maintaining the divine right uf kings, and for 
extending the orthodox faith. Western Europe— 
according to him, a prey to infidelity—must be saved by 
him. For Protestantism, he has no respect: it is only 
a different form of infidelity, which cannot impart firm 
faith. lie judges thus from experience. During his 
own life, bis family has been allied by marriage to 
Protestant princesses of Wiirtemberg, Prussia, Soxc- 
Coburg, Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg, and Hesse; and 
not ono of those princesses, virtuous as they otherwise 
are in their private life, could resist the bribe in the 
form of .the hand of a Russian grand-duke. They 
have all ahjurcd tlyir religion without reluctance : 
not one of the Protestant princesses of Germany has 
ever refused a Russian grand-duke, although she knew 
that she had'’not only to profess a different creed, but 
solemnly to accuse the faith in which she was brought 
up, and in which, uuder other circumstances, site would 
have died, Hence Nicholas despises Protestantism 
just as much as he hates Roman Catholicism. 
According to him, the Russian Church along, - of which 
he is the chief, leads to salvation, and preserves the 
people *ifrom revolution, singe it inculcates veneration 
of the czar next to the worship of God. Tke.lost ten 
years have increased his religious fanaticism to the 
utmost. Religion is for him no longer a tool of des¬ 
potism—he believes in liis divine calling gs vicegerent 
of the Almighty on earth; he prostrates himsRlf .with 
real devotion before the shrines, and kisses the images 
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of the ‘mathetof God’ with*unfeigiied fervour.; HU 
language beedrtea scripturaland when, in his late 
mftnifeltoea,,he appeals ip God in'the word* of the 
Psalms, it is not an artifice for raising thjf spirit of 
the peflple—it is really the expression of hUWaith. • 

Still, he has not hecn able to inspire tho higher 
classes'with tfe same fanaticism. Tliat they do not 
understand it, is bfeeause they do not feel it. It is the 
unshaven classes, not yet tainted by french and German 
ideas, whoflspond to the fanatical appeals of the czar. 
Tifey hate Western civilisation, became they hate its 
representatives—the landed gentry, and the government 
officials; the emperor, they think, is to destroy the 
whole work of a hundred and fifty yenrs, and to return 
to the old Muscovite policy, abandoned by Pfcter and 
his successors. It is, therefore,with frantic enthusiast 
they hear that their czar is standing b{5 to fight the 
war of the double Cross against the Crescent—the latter 
supported by schismatic Rome, and infidel France npul 
England. The present war becomes, therefore, a li'Bly 
war for them; and whatever may he its issue, it will, 
remain a great landmark in the history of Russian 
Civilisation. The old Muscovite spirit, compressed for 
a hundred and fifty ycajs, ia now‘roused against the 
influence of Western ideas. It would be strnnge to 
expect thnt sueh a struggle eould Iwt but for n short 
time, and jjass over without changing the face of 
Russia.' „ * 

_ V ,i _*_ 

THE LST OF THE QliESATbkVS. 

It may he that tlie domestic life of Spain is, in the 
aggregate, as civilised and commonplace as that of 
Great Britain; hut certain it is that incidents therein are 
not (infrequently brought to light which more resemble 
creations of the Hadrliffc school of novelists, than the 
sober realities of the actual world. Of this kind ia the 
recent story of Garcilas de Quesadn. a young Catalan 
gentleman, which, in its material parts, baa lieen 
judicially verified before the Spanish tribunals. 

Garcilas de Qucsada was, it seems, the sole surviving 
representative of a long line of ancestors, whose his¬ 
toric glories reached as far hack ns the days of Tokyo, 
and the first efforts to rescue Spain from the Moslem 
yoke, originating under that renowned leader, in the 
Montafins de Asturias, of whiuMirthplnce of Spanish 
independence the founfJfirs of the Quesada family were 
natives. Unfortunately, the heritage bequeathed the last 
of the race by eleven hundred years of glory, consisted 
of little more thnn the intense family pride engendered 
by those historic centuries, and an ancient castle, near 
Cardofia, in Catalonia, which time and violence had 
reduced to pretty much the condition of its owner— 
that of ft gloomy, repellent ruin. 'Die naturally arro¬ 
gant disposition of tho young man was fostered and 
inflamed by the teachings of his mother, who died a 
few months after he attained his majority ; and it was 
said to have been enriy determined between them, that 
unless the young Garcilas conld espouse wealth in his 
own rank, the superb line of attic Quesadns should 
end with him, whilst yet unminglcd with and uncon¬ 
taminated by , the common yarn of plebeian life. This 
preposterous arrogance gave birth, after a time, to ah 
immitigable hatred at one particular person; chiefly, 
•in fhe first instance, because of the afflicting illustra¬ 
tion which the position of that person aibrded of the 
wiser course pursued by his family, the De Velascos, 
who, in the matter of patrician pretence, might have 
held their heads os high as the De Qucsndas. 

Josfe de Velasco, on succeeding to his inheritance, 
having found himself, like many other Spanish hidal¬ 
gos, and even grandees of modorft times, without the 
means of supporting his hereditary rank, at once reso¬ 
lutely brushed aside the cobweb prejudices that would 
have bdtred his path to fortune through the averjue of 
trade, and engaged, with remarkable energy, in the 
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salt manufacture, carried oftjfh t>st -part of Spain, 
Success rewafted his exertion*^ add ’ its visible signs 
deepened, by contrast, the gloomy aspect of decay and 
ruin presented by the /oqnefly riyol family of the 
QOesadas. The^aneestr* mansion; tmqe in as dilapi¬ 
dated a condition as the hereditary De Queyoila 1 castle,’ 
waB thoroughly restored, furnished, and decorated ; \he 
menial establishment, which had dwindled to two or 
three ill-paid, ill -clarf servitors, vjas recruited up to a 
handsome complement; Sefior Velasco’s children—he 
had dropped the Doanind theaDe—were carefully edu¬ 
cated ; and when his son, AIoqzo, returned home in 
1847 from the uni versitjyjf Toledb, ho was. pronounced 
by general consent to be the handsomest, best-dr&scd, 
best-mounted, and altogether the*most<generous and 
accomplished caballero of the neighbourhood for many 
miles arouml. For tilth young roan, Garcilas de Qnesada 
conceived from the first a violent dislike, which, the 
passing years bringing increased sunshine and splend¬ 
our to tlie Velascos, and only clouds and glqpn* for 
Irim, exasperated to the deadliest hate. It was*also 
said, that De Qiicsoda had been for a time shaken in 
his resolve of perpetual celibacy, except under the 
before-named conditions, Ijy the charms, personal and 
pecuniary, of Teresa Velasco, and that he attributed 
the repnlse that had met his condescending advances 
towards a mesalliance, as lie deemed it, with a family 
whoso head had degraded its escutcheon by stooping 
to the status of a salt-eontmetor-r-to the opposition of 
the young lady’s brother; his (icrsonal pride causing 
him, no doubt, to ignore the possibility of Teresa 
Velasco’s declining the honour of his hand by licr- own 
choice. fioroo'Vjfcdless expressions,reported to have 
tieen made use of by Alonzo, relative to the moth- 
eaten dignity and poverty-stricken pride of his sister’s 
rejected suitor, confirmed this impression, nnd*led, 
moreover, to a duel with swosds, in which -Gordias 
de Qucsada was worsted, and owed hi# W(e to the 
forbearance, of his triumphant adversary. 

For about three years after this, no ftirther inter¬ 
course took place between the young men, Garcilas de 
Quesada during that period being rarely seen out of 
liis crumblingfeiistle, where he dwelt in idle secliMon, 
His sole attendant onelSil Toio,,wlio was born, bred, 
wedded, widowed, and hoped to die ft lift be buried 
within tin; now much circumscribed precincts of tlie 
domain. A( length, in flic early part gf 1850, when 
in liia thirtieth year, a ciriaimstance occurred which 
drewehim forth once more Into the thinly scattered 
society of tbc*neighbourhood. This was a confident 
rumour atf the apprdtiching marriage of Alonzo 
Velasco with IsahelRt Riogus, a lady he had met 
with in Madrid, and to whom, as befog neither dis¬ 
tinguished for weal til nor birth, tlie elder Velasco 
and his wife had strongly objected, till subdued 
infc acquiescence by the passionate solicitations of 
their son. who loved the beautiful Andalueian with a 
fervour remajkab'e even in the love-disposing dime 
of Spain. It was, as the sequel proved, the know¬ 
ledge of this fact which determined and hastened 
Da Quesoda’s reappearance in the Jiny world which 
circled his solitude. lie was kindly received by the 
Velascos, who, indepd, had never borne him serious 
ill-wilk and had it been otherwise, his changed appear¬ 
ance, indicative not only of feeble health, but in the 
gray-sprinkled hair and stooping form, of premature 
old age, must, in generous minds, have converted 
any adverse feeling into kindliness and compassion 
for one so early and untimely wrecked in tho voyage 
of life. Isabella Riogoa had arrived at Cardofia, on a 
visit to a relative, before the parental obstacle opposed 
to her union with Alonzo Velasco ^ad been removed, 
and there it was since settled she should remain till 
the magic power of the Wedding-ceremonial entitled 
her to a permanent home in the comparatively splendid 
abode of the Velascos. Garcilai* de Quesada met her 











ib&faqamty hi tWtfiftterimi %nd«ltMntgh he ceruld 
uw^Md Awing, struck with her- «ha#tiUr loveliness, 
3* p*M her, it was Afterwards remembered, but scant 
^ttttrtrtion except .when Ajaqnnni present, and then, 
it seemed, *rierely by waytof complimentary admira- 
;tibn of thq enchanted lover's choice and tHstc. He 
vrsiB' AlonXo Velasco soon became exceedingly intimate 
~-m much So, that De, Quesada consented to officiate 
, as the bride's father at the marriage, which, it was 
Mtangfed, should take place on tiie 12th of May 18 'jO. 

1 The bridal-clay was distant only about a-week, when 
thunder fell from the brilliant, unclouded sky. The 
Velasco family, thtf’Lady Jjabella Hiogos, Garctlas de 
.Qu&ada, who had joined them about (half an hour 
previously, Dr Zorilla of Cardona, and other friends, 
wore enjoying themselves al fresco in front of the 
family mansion, with song and*dance, when Alonzo's 
horse galloped up to the gate, covered with foam, 
panting with exertion, and riderless ! The alnhh and 
conniption were instant and intense. Alonzo, who 
haft Set out early in the morning to transact some, 
business 'for his father at a salt-establishment near the 
Albufera de Valencia, Jiad been expected to return 
several hours before, and it was now, of course, appre¬ 
hended that some terrible accident had befsllen liidi. 
But a few mi|tutes had elapsed ere Sefior Velasco, 
Garcilos de Quesada, Dr Zorilla, and several other 
gentlemen, rode off inarixiou/ quest of the missing 
horseman ; but tiie .morning dawneft upon their fruit- 
lew search, no tiding! whatever having been obtained 
of the unfortunate cavalier, except that lie had left, 
tiie salt-works in time to have reached his home at 
least two hours before his l|prse arrj^d there. Quc- 
sada’s house or castle was about a league distant from 
the residence of the Velascos, and not far out of the 
traftk the searching-party had been vainly exploring; 
and ht^/propoaed that they should rest there awhile 
before refeuteing their inquiries. The invitation was 
accepted the more readily by-the grief-bowed father 
and his friend Dr Zorilla, that neither could divest 
himself of a haunting suspicion that Alonzo imd met 
with foul play at the hands of De Qucsads. Nothing, 
htrihsver, was observed in that gonrtbtnait's dreary 
abode, nor in the stqlid, Cureffess aspect and demeanour 
of its only ftthcr habitant, Gil Polo, to strengthen that 
suspicion. De Qucsada himself appeared to he much 
and naturally affected by life distressing catastrophe; 
and before long, it was generally concluded that the 
young Velasco, though iln excellent rider, must have 
been thrown from his horse, and buried down*one ( of 
thq. narrow and unfathomuffie fissures of «lhe Sierra 
■aver which he was passing, lffir, after all, argued the 
Vtdgscos with their more intimate friends, and notably 
with Dr gorilla, what adequate motive could there 
be to prompt a man, himself apparently on the verge 
of the grave, to the commission of so foul a crittte ? 
These was no question now of the hand of Teresa 
Velasco, who had been long since married, and settled 
in a distant part of Spain; De Quesada was not in 
love, it was quite clear, with Isabella Kiogos; and it 
*was surely harjily credible that the slight quarrel 
Which had, occurred three yean previously, could still 
mnkle with such deadly power in his breast as to 
urge him 6.0 avenge the fancied wrong or insul^he had 
^mstained by murder! 

^■Thia reasoning was scarcely satisfactory, especially 
KDr Zorilla, who thought he could read lie Quesada’s 
JJotud and disposition much more accurately than 
£th» Others; hut days, weeks, months passed away 
' without Vituwing the faintest light upon the matter, 

■' till near ’tiie middle of October, .when a strange freak 
Of De Qjueaada’a, Viewed in connection with subsequent 
information, revived, and in some degree gave form 
and colour, to the strong though undefined suspicions 
of the Velasco family—with whom, by lire way, Isabella 
Rlogos had, since tiie mysterious disappearance of her 


affianced lover, resided. GemilM daQdasftda,’ 

who had shrunk hack to Ms former gloomy seclusion, 
all at once startled his neighbours by issuing numerous 
invitations to a grand gala, to be bold at hie residence 
op the lftii of October, in celebration of the«BViter's 
thirtieth birthday. The Velascos excused themselves; 
but the invitation was accepted bjl a considerable 
number of persons, who reported that the festival had 
been a joyous or*—had gone off with much dotal,-and 
must have cost the giver at least a lialf-^tu-'s revenue. 
This unaccountable extravagance on the part of on 
impoverished and dying mtfh would perhaps* only-have 
lived in the gossip of a few brief days, but for the 
receipt of a letter from an acquaintance at Madrid, 
enclosing a paragraph, dated about a fortnight before, 
^and cut out of the lleraldo newspaper of that city, 
which set forth in stately terms, that the for some 
time Contemplated marriage between Don GarcUus dc 
Quesada and the beautiful Sen ora Isabella Iliogos, 
wbuld, it had been decided, |re celebrated on the 17iA gf 
'October / The lady's correspondent added, that .several 
paragraphs, to which Mie had given no credence, hod 
previously appeared in the same paper, hinting, not at 
nil obscurely, to persons acquainted with the parties, 
at the probability of the * event at last positively 
announced. Th%,writer was desirous ef ascertaining if 
the statement enclosed—a vAy surprising one to her— 
waf’corree.t; and if so, she of course congratulated her 
charming friend upon tlfe alliance she had*'contracted, 
all the more cordially, if the paper waB also right in 
stating, that Don tiarcilas had lately* succeeded to a 
large property, anil had quite recovered his health. 

A tumult of wild conjecture, doubt, and npprehen- - 
sion arose* in the minds of those to whom the letter 
was read ; and one suggestion, half hinted by the Lady 
Isabella, and grounded upon the coincidence of the day 
of marriage named by the Hcraldo with that of the 
gala given by De Quesada, struck them all as at once 
bo likely and so terrible, that Sefior Velasco’s first 
fiery impulse was to set forth immediately and procure 
judicial assistance, to break into and ransack the sus¬ 
pected residence. A few moments of calmer reflection, 
however, sufficed to shew him that he laid no tangible 
grounds, or at least none that the law would hold valid, 
for preferring such an accusation against De Quesada, 
whose shield of nob# ^y, rusted and worm-eaten bb it 
might be, still presented iry^Spain a strong defence 
against any but tiie weightiest charges and the clearest 
proofs. 

'Die family were still anxiously pondering the most 
advisable course of action, when Dr Zorilla was an¬ 
nounced. Before the new-comer, who appeared much 
excited, could open his mouth, the letter which had 
created such a panic was thrust into his hand, and his 
opinion th -reon eagerly requested. Dr Zorilla’s agita¬ 
tion visibly increased as ho read; and lie had no sooner 
concluded his hasty perusal of the important missive 
and enclosure, than he exclaimed:This but confirms 
my apprehensions; and I hare to inform you, that 
whatever guilty’ knowledge Garcilas de Quesada may 
possess relative to your son’s death or captivity, will 
in a few days be buried with him in the grave. He 
burst a blood-vessel in the lungs on the night, I am 
told, of his grand gala,' continued the doctor, breaking 
in upon the clamour of surprise which arose from his 
auditors; ‘trot I was not called in till this morning, 
when I at once informed him, that nothing short of a 
miracle could prolong his life beyond twenty-four 
houra fc His pallid features,’ added Sefior Zorilla, 

' flushed hotly, with a sort of fierce dismay as I spoke; 
and after a few moments of .dumb bewilderment, he 
said in a faint struggling voice: “ If that be so, I must 
bear my doom as 1 best may. In the meantime, do 
you, doctor, send me the strengthening cordial yon 
spoke of as quickly as posaihle, and return ydhrself as 
early in the evening as you can.” X obeyed him in 















/iwth partieolsw. and when /again saw him, fetmd 
that be mta sinking more rapidly than I had antici¬ 
pated. It teemed to tn&’ added Dr Zorilla, speak¬ 
ing -with - slow and significant emphasis—‘A seemed 
to me,'judging by hia strangely exeited qftnner end 
a few Incoherent words he muttered, that lie had In 
the brief internal since I left him finally accomplislied 
some 'gfetct purpose — perhaps if I said great crime 1 
should be nearer the truth.’ * 

‘Santa kiftria!’ exclaimed Sefior Velasco, ‘what 
terrible meaning is shrouded in your ^ords ? ’ 

‘He ia»now entirely atone,’ continued Dr Zorilla, 
with the same significance and solemnity of tone and 
manner, ‘ having, which is not the least curious part of 
the affair, just sent off Gil Polo to execute a* trifling 
commission at a distance of so|ne twenty leagues ; any 
he has requested me to bring him, without delay, a 
monk in priest’s orders from the convent dF Los 
Apostoles, to whom, under the sacred and impenetrable 
sea) of confession, he willsloubtlesi reveal,’for ids soJl’s 
health, what we are all so ’anxious to be informed oY., 
I need hardly go so far as Left Apostoles,’ added the 
physician witli slow, emphatic emphasis, ‘ for what 
with the moribund’s fating sight, *the gloom of the 
death-chamber at this hour of the evening, and myself 
being the only* attendant, the tSefiur Velasco himself 
might officiate as confessdr without fear of detection.’ 

‘ Deaden forbid ! ’ exclaimed Sefior Velasco, enftsing 
himself, apa sterifly regarding'the tempter, who, having 
served in the French army during the war of independ¬ 
ence, was suspected to be something of a hcretif, or an 
esprit fort— 1 Heaven forbid that I should commit such 
sacrilege I But it occurs to me that Gil Polo, who, I 
suspect, will not else be seen in this neighbourhood 
again, ought to be secured.’ 

Dr Zorilla readily approved of this suggestion, and 
remarked that it would be as well to bring him at 
once into the presence of Ins master; ‘for be sure, 
Softer Velasco,’ added the physAian, ‘ that if you ever 
obtain a clue to the fate ol' your son, you will do so 
this night.’ 

The conference immediately broke up; Sefior Ve¬ 
lasco, followed by his wife and daughters, hurrying off 
to arrange for the instant pursuit of Gil Polo : Isabella 
Biogos accompanied the physician. ‘You, lRdy, I per¬ 
ceived by the flashing of youqwsye just now,’ said Dr 
Zorilla in a low voice a's’Hiey passed along the corridor, 
‘ do not, although a devout Catholic, deem it sacrilege 
to further the justice of God ? ’ 

‘I do not,’ replied Isabella liiogos, ‘especially as it 

is possible I may discover that—that- 1 hardly dare 

breathe the hope that trembles at my heart.’ 

‘ That you may discover,’ said the physician, ‘ if you 
have firmness enough to stifle all emotion that may 
betray you till you have heard Do Quesada’s confession 
to the end—that Alonzo yet lives, and how lie may¬ 
be restored to the world and yon ? That is a quite 
possible result—mind, 1 say possible only, for I have 
Strang misgivings. Still, if you are the brave girl you 
appeared to be a few minutes siiwe, you will not shrink 
from tlie venture.’ 

‘ I will not shrink,’ responded Isabella liiogos; ‘ and 
adamant shall not be firmer than I, till all is revealed. 
But pray,’ she added quickly, * step into the courtyard, 
and request Sefior'Velasco to bring a true priest with 
him to the castle. We shall either havefbiled or suc¬ 
ceeded by that time, and De Quesada’s soul must not 
flit unshrived to judgment.’ 

Dr Zorilla smiled, but performed Iter bidding; and 
they were soon on their way to the presence oi the 
dying man, the physician silently determining for his 
part to try what eflect a threat of*the garrotte, coupled 
with a knowledge of who hitd been confessing his 
i&taaster, might have upon Gil Polo. 

■ But Ibr the pale, uncertain starlight which served 1 to 
define the shadows of the cumbrous furniture of the 


apartment in which Gordias fi* Quesada was breathing 
out his last of life, and the whjw feoe of the dying man 
himself, Dr Zorilla and his'companion would have had 
no other guidance than tfye feint-voice of tlie sufferer to 
his bedside. glarejof’a lafnpy said the -doctor in 

a sufficiently loud voice, ‘would pam tne eye$ of my 
patient, and your mission, reverend fath'er, does not 
fortunately require one. When you require my attend¬ 
ance, be pleased to ring the sonata on the table at your 
elbow.’ He then left the room, and descended the stone 
stairs with a soundinpsatep, a*if to assure the penitent 
that he was alone with liis confessor. 

Tlie dying man did jjOt speak, and the impatient 
listener reputed the first words of the ConfiteJr, Si 
a suggestive invitation to commence. . * True—true,’ 
muttered De Quesada, ‘ the purpose for wliich you are 
hero, reverend father,- admits of no delay. . “ Confiteor 

Deo omnipotent!" - Ah, it is long since I repeated 

thosd Vords. “ Confiteor Deo omnipotent!, beatk —- 
Memory is failing me as well as sight. Do jyou, 
father, say the words, and I will repeat them tStfX 
you.’ 

This was done, and the confession went brokenly on. 
After relating much that t\|e reader is already aware of, 
relative to tlie insane hatred he bore Alonzo Velasco, 
he said that his burning thirst for ^ngeance during 
the three years lie had feared it to be unattainable, had, 
lie now felt, dried up'the fountains of his life. ‘ Mine 
was not,’ he continued hurriedly, ‘ a hatred,that the 
mere compassing his death woflld satisfy. I' panted 
to inflict a far direr vengeance than that;- and bis 
unbounded love of the beautiful Isabella liiogos at last 

afforded me tl^means- You start with horror, 

reverend fattier, at this avowal, and it. ia nothing com¬ 
pared with what remains to tell. Yet Holy Church 
can, we know, at the lost moment, if the confession 
is unreserved—the penitence-w— Ah, what^ means 
that noise V 4 

The lady's quicker ear had caught thq sound dis¬ 
tinctly: it was her* father's voice in contention with 
some one—Gil Polo probably. It ceased almost 
instantly; and I)e Quesada proceeded, but with a 
hurried incoiiclgnce which shewed that partial deUtium 
already affected his braiif. ‘ Yes-yes, as 1 told you, 1 
invited Alonzo Velasco to leave tlie road,\nd rest hare 
awhile, flic little suspected the potency of the pleasant 
wine he drapk, nor how! when he awqjte long hours 
afterwards, it had come to pass that lie had exchanged 
fhe bridal-chamber he had' dreamed of for a stone 
(|jingA>n—that he was bound in stronger fetters than 
his lady’ssorms.' * 

‘Does he yet live?*liurst from Isabella’s lips in a 
tone wliich startled the dull ear of the dying man, and 
he strove to raise himself in bed, but failefi to do. so. 
‘Live!—live!’ he muttered, falling helplessly back 
ujAin the pillow ; ‘yes, tb be sure—at least he did a few 
hours agone—where Gil I’olo and I know, and we alone. 

I would tell you, but that it grows odder—darker— 

cold’- Tlie voice ceased, and Isabella eagerly 

applied a cordial Dr Zorilla had furnished her wife, to 
tha lips of the expiring wretch. It Revived him, and 
after a few moments, lie faintly resumed :You could 
hardly believe, reverend father, that the newspapers 
Gil l’i)o took him to read should have plpnged him 
into such Hgonies of rage. The Heraldo, I had con¬ 
trived, should say that I was about to many,the 
beautiful Isabella. He seemed at times to have gone 
permanently distracted—mad ; I, unobserved, looking 
on delightedly tlie white. Hal ha! that, if you like, 
was revenge I What was I saying ?—I hr^ve it Ho 
began to doubt the truth of the newspaper pnagraphs 
—to hope, almost believe, they wflre inventions; aid 
then it was 1 played the master-stroke. The news- ■ 
paper announced our marriage— oar marriage i-rlsabella 
liiogos’ and mine; and I took care- that tlie rejoicing 
Revelry thoald convince him that it announced the ' 
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Father, his'fury was sublime in it* wild 
enrtviigancc, especially, oh I e»peoia%when, at the 
chime of midnight, the loud mains played the bridal- 
atr .yon wot of .appropriate to the departure of the 
wedding-guests. He leaped|tdanced#reged, and T, too,’ 

. continued JDe Quesada, with kindling animation, 1 1 
Mb leaped, danced, raged, witls ayuipatiietic delirium, 
till my senses utterly failed me, and I reeled and fell 
down a flight of sjeps, bunting a blood-veesel, which 
at onc& destroyed the feehle hope I had till that moment 
entertained of prolonged life.’ t 
1 Wretch! fiend 1 ’ shouted Isabella Riogos, unable to 
eontrol hex emotion!, whiclyvas of the less consequence 
hi fieQueaadu relapsed immediately he c«osed speaking 
into partial insensibility. ‘ Yet answer—does lie live ? 
—or are you in deed as well as in thought a murderer? ’ 
‘A murderer!’ faintly murmured Quesada; ‘why, 

yes, if the poison I poured into his water to-day can 

hill’—— ‘ ' 

lady's convulsive scream was echoed by the loud 
voices of several persons hastily ascending the stair., 
Presently, the door was flung violently open, and gave 
to view a spectacle so startling us to cause Do Quesada 
to spring up in his couch vyith renewed life. ‘ Alive! ’ 
he gasped—‘ alive!' as his fascinated glare rested upon 
the attenuated,^rorpse-like features of Alonzo Velasco, 
visible in the light of the torches held aloft by his 
father and Dr Zorilla. ' • 

‘Yese alive!’ fiercely •responded*gorilla: ‘the pre¬ 
tended poison this fehow, Gil Polo, procured you, was, 

luckily for his neck, as innocent as water; and ’-• 

‘ Silence! ’ interrupted the priest brought by Seuor 
Velasco, as lie stepped forward and /fkvated a wooden 
crucifix before l)e Quesada: ‘ an immortal soul is 
passing. Look upon this emblem of tlie Eternal's 
mt&cy,’ he added, addressing the expiring sinner, ‘ and 
breath—--think of bug one prayer to God.’ A gleam of 
intelligefecAseemed to flash from De Quesoda’s darken¬ 
ing eyes, *nd a half smile parted his lips: the next 
moment he had fallen back uponOto pillow—dead 1 

T«E RADICAL MEMBER OJp SOCIETY. 

The radical member of society, unlike his namesake 
of the senate, is a very unobtrusive personage. He 
wa* made before Adam, and his race has been multi¬ 
plying on th^ face of the earth ever sincq the creation; 

yet, two centuries ago^ men had but just become 
acquainted with the fact of his presence among thorn. 
He dwells familiarly in the midst of uS, and yet ■oiuef.y- 
nine In every hundred of dfc go down to our graves 
without knowing that he is thiSro. lie is essential, too, 
to our being. We cannot do without him, even for an 
instant. «e ministers to our physical wants, renders 
himself subservient to our enjoyments, and even 
charges himself with the superintendence of our Acn- 
tal operations. Simple in his habits, and humble in 
his bearing, he is, nevertheless, a mighty potentate in 
Id* way. If the Emperor of All the Russia* were to 

‘prove liis fitness to sit in u high place, by blowing a 
generation of liiij fellow-uien into dust, our little patient 
llriend would quietly ply liis craft, and by tbe time the 
autocrat had joined the smoke of his own explosion, 
(tad had become ashes w ith ashes, a new generation of 
living human forms would flil the vacant place. 

. 'the. radical member of society is not given to the 
adarBrnentof his person with factitious decoration, 
neither does ho stand six feet without liis boots. This, 
indeed, is why he ih so commonly overlooked, even 
when bribe act of rendering important service to the 
statei If.Hie truth must be told, lie is but a pigmy in 
stature—*o small/'indeed, that unless when lie chances 
to -have outgrown the ordinary standard of ids race, 
he cannot be discerned by unaided human eyes. He 
is, in fact, miemcopical as well as radical. Until the 
,ingenious Robert Hooke liafi put his ‘apparatus of 


magnifying lenses together, to ‘.pry,, into ail tiring* 
as it has been judicially, but not'very reverentially 
expressed—it was not possible that he should be teen. 
So mimffe are his dimensions, that a clever hand might 
gut a m\yion of his little bodies to bed side? by* side 
upon the faoe of a shilling. As many, «s twenty 
millions, indeed, have been known t(J be comfortably , 
accommodated within the same Area, when the indi¬ 
viduals happetiedHo be only dwarf specimens of the race. 

The radical member of society has Ifcen planned 
with a view to /convenient package, as well ns to fifness 
for active work; hence ne is without afiy kind of 
awkward incumbrance. lie has neither arms, legs, 
nor head: lie is all body, and this body is-generally as 
compact as a dumpling; so that it may be rolled freely 
(about when engaged iq locomotive operations, or, even 
when not scf employed, be stored up, as Dutch cheeses 
are jJkcked away in cellars. lie is, nevertheless, very 
qtinningly and beautifully made. liis compact body is 
^imposed of an exquisitely delicate film of skin, cover¬ 
ing a reservoir of rich liquid. Sometimes this skin is 
defended by a rigid 'eSkt-of-mail, spread over it exter¬ 
nally; at other times, it is strengthened by a stout 
lining attached to the insidq. In either ease, tile radi¬ 
cal fact, nevertheless, still remains—that our radical 
friend is a little bladder full of fluid. On this account, 
he has been named by scientific sponsors a vesicle, and 
ver^ appropriate ig the denomination: vmirula is tho 
Latin word for a little* bladder, ikany people prefer 
to speak of the subject of our consideration as a re'! .- 
ee.Ua fa a chamber where valuables 1 may bo stored 
away. A cellar, for instance, is a place where we pack 
our wine ^ but a cellar may be a hole hollowed out in 
tho grounJi, or it may be a structure built up of walls. 
Now, our friend is not a hollow space, exravated in a 
lump of continuous substance: lie is really ti struc¬ 
ture made of walls that have been built up regularly of 
smaller parts. In each of the twenty millions of bodies 
that can repose together upon a shilling, there arc 
myriads of little atoms, as they arc termed, fixed and 
fitted together, as bricks are lilted in common build¬ 
ings. 'When our vesicle is stsPngthencd and stiffened 
by outer coatings, or thickened by inner deposits, it, 
may bo convenient to speak of i t as a cell; but the term 
must then be understood to eoniprUe*bqjli the walls 
and contents, as welk* ? the chamber or cavity in which 
the latter are held. *" 

But a bladder is no person: it is only a thing; 
hence it may be urged we have not at present estab¬ 
lished any good and sufficient ground for speaking of 
our vesicular acquaintance in the language we have 
employed. Our answer is, that we have yet more to 
toll. Tlie object of onr allusions is really a living 
vesicle, and has an absolute personal individuality of 
its own. He grows from infantile into mature age, 
arranges the matters of liis own internal economy, trans¬ 
acts liis own business, and even brings up a family, • 
and manages to get liis descendants off in the world at 
an appropriate time. To make all this as evident to our 
readers "bb it is to ourselves, we will drop in upon our 
friend in one of his favourite places of resort, and spy 
out his doiiyrs by means of our microscope. We need 
entertain no scruples in committing the net of espial, 
for lie will be altogether unconscious of our operations i 
he has no telescope to turn upon us. 

In pooIs%f still water—especially if on open moory 
'ground—a layer of greenish, half-fluid, cloudy-looking 
substance nearly always collects at the bottom. If a 
portion of this be carefully raised by the hand, or by a 
net or fine muslin insinuated along the mud beneath, 
and be then examined by the microscope, it will he 
found that it is oct&pied by swarms of minute objects, 
possessing an immense variety of appearance, and 
yet agreeing together in certain essential portisuJars. 
Some look like little balls; others are elliptical or 
boat-shaped; others cylindrical, quadrangular, or even 
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trianpdaif.-. Sotbe fjesanble flat circular disks, attdiaw 
covered; by symmetrical patterns worked in lines and 
dots'. Monyare beautiful crescents, or yet more draceftil 
spindles, lengthened out and bent opposite -way at the 
ostremitlfes, with a sort of segmoid carve: Al/of therib 
are, however, hollow cases of thin membrane, and 
^contain inside a tlear liquid, in which numerous small 
granular specks, oftdh of a bright green colour, float. 
Now,.if somg^of those carious objdfcts be carefully 
watched for aTittle time, it will be noticed that they do 
not remain altogether stationary where tJiey have been 
placed; all ^it once, they get restless, and advance by 
a series of little jerking Btarts in one direction—then 
they stop, and return upon their previous course with 
the same halting gait. Occasionally, some very* brisk 
individual of the community will, in this fashion, make 
a journey an ineli long in a few minuted: the more, 
circumspect travellers tako a day to accomplish* tint 
same distance. I 

But if the observation b* carried* on for h sufficient 
length of time, it will be seen that those fitful creatures 
grow os well ns move. They get larger and larger, in 
some cases by puffing out their sides; in others, by 
extending tiicir length. All the while this is going on, 
a strange commotion is taking place in their insides: 
legions of granular specks hurry now this way and 
now that, until at lengthen result of all the bustle 
begins to np]|ear. A thin partition commences to fA-m 
ail round the. inside of the- case, and creeps onward, 
step by step, until at last it lias divided the original 
•chamber into twB perfectly isolated parts. The quirti- 
tiou then thickens, and finally splits into two distinct 
layers, of which the one attaches itself to one cavity, 
and the other to its neighbour; and thus the ease 
itself tumbles into halves. Kiicli half thou grows, until 
it attains the mature dimensions of the parent, and 
after this deposits its x>artitions, and falls to pieces; 
and so, individual after individual, and generation after 
generation, are formed. 

These little multiplying vesicles—for such the bodies 
are—acquire the substance that is used in the augment¬ 
ation of their own dimensions, and in the formation 
of their partitions, from the liquid in which they are 
immersed. There are no perceptible openings in their 
delicate membraneous walls; but those walls are, never¬ 
theless, full of inconceivably jistoiutc. pores, through 
which liquids can slowly' “infiltrate. Wutcr will not 
run through a piece of bladder; but the bladder will, 
notwithstanding this, soak water up into its substance, 
and get thoroughly wet throughout. Under this soak¬ 
ing power, if sirup he tied up in a bhulder, and the 
bladder be tossed into a pail of pure water, the water 
will be drunk in anil mingled with the sirup, rendering 
it thinner and more dilute in consequence of the admix¬ 
ture. .TubI in tlie same way, the living vesicles under 
consideration imbibe the thin fluids iu which they float, 
and mingle the game with the thick rich matters they 
contain within. They then select from tho imbibed 
fluid, principles that are useful for their constructive 
work, and reject the rest. Thirds what tho restless 
movements of the granular specks alluded to above 
mean. Those little floating masses are t necessarily 
carried to and fro by the arriving and departing currents. 

. In this way, then, our radical member manages to feed 
himself without either head or hands, lie is mouths 
all over hia skin, and is always 8wimming%liout in a 
reservoir of nutritious liquid, which he can appropriate 
at need. 

, Every vesicle that falls under observation i| not, 
however, equally fortunate in this respect. Some of 
the little flattened or lengthened colls have their skins 
defunded by large impervious liorny*plates, or by flinty 
shields and mail-pieces applied clesoly to their external 
surfaces. TbeJe uncovered spaces, for purposes of imbi¬ 
bition, ufri only left along the margins of the plates, 
or under -holes bored .through their dense substance. 


When tliis is the case, it occkSHh^flfy chances that the 
insetting or onfftowing current of .liquid becomes so, 
strong in one direction, that the tight vesicle is sud¬ 
denly pushed tjrfore it. just f aa it hqs been recently 
proposed to prop# steamboats by "jetting, water out 
from pipes, instead of by tile revolution of paddle-wheels 
and threaded 'screws. The jerking movements of thelb 
rudimentary vesicles are now generally-conceived to 
be, not properly lucomcftivc acts, bpt simply hints of 
this nature thrown put to our mechanicians, t<7 shew 
them how to set about dieir wosk. 

Microscopic living cells of this kind do not dwell in 
placid pools alone; they Jgye the fresh water which is 
still and clear to the bottom, and that allows the genial 
sunshine to penetrate to its utmost depths. Bat they 
also abound in all moist situations: they cover the 
surface of rocks in the sea; they cling to the submerged 
parts of aquatic plants, both marine and fresh ; they 
cluster m ditches; and wherever running-streams lag 
by tho way, they assemble in crowds* In every trough 
pr cistern where water is allowed to stand, their press*®, 
may be easily detected by skilful seekers. Scientific 
men have called these omnipotent multitudes of self- 
multipliers by the name oi,diatoms, tho epithet being 
a reflection upon their origin—the word is taken from 
two Greek terms that si,Tnify ‘cut. thriqigh.’ Some of 
the microscopic community that possess angular forms, 
shew a little inclination to cling together by their 
corners; these are especially classed us dermidim, a 
word derived from the Greek for sf chain. 

» There is one curious fact regarding the constitution 
of the trim diatoms: so soon as their delicate mem¬ 
branes are fulljVformed, and freely .exposed to the 
influence of the water in which they float, they collect 
from that fluid minute particles of hard flint, and out 
of these fashion for themselves solid shields or shells, 
which they attach to the outside of their bodies, merely 
leaving narrow grooves and dots of the mcikbrane free 
from the dense investment, tnat the liquid nourishment 
may there still flow through. These flinty shields are 
so indestructible that they may be boiled in aquafortis, 
and will eonie out from the ordeal only the more per¬ 
fect and clear. *Time seems to possess scarcely ;fby 
power over their forms, flir beds pf them many feet 
thick are found lying where they must*hnve been 
deposited by lakes that have been dried up for thou¬ 
sands of yearp. Many (IF them- arc cipbnsscd and 
worked!) over by very beautiful ridges, arranged in 
symmetrical patterns. There' are shields of some of 
tlu^ dirfloms knflVn as navicul.e, which are quite 
invisible testin' unaided ofc, and which appear only as 
thin films, without any discernible tracings upon them, 
when muguifii’d 150,000 times. But when the magni¬ 
fying power is increased to some million and a half of 
times, the film is seen to be entirely hatched over by 
obliquely crossing lines, like those which engravers 
execute in producing shadows upon their work. When 
the amplifying power is raised to four millions of times 
—for the instruments of modern days can accomplish 
even this wonderful feat when wielded by skilful hands 
—tla>se lines themselves are resolved into rows of pro¬ 
jecting beads ranged side by side, each separate from 
its neighbour, and each distinctly raised from the gene¬ 
ral surf ye of the silicious film. But each on* of these 
bends must he formed of myriad particles, in their 
turn quite invisible, even when increased by optical! 
power to four millions of times marc than their proper 
dimensions. There is an infinity in littleness as well 
as in vastness, at least so far ns the capacities of the 
human lenses are concerned. ? 

Tlicso surprising little objects discovered by micro¬ 
scopical research at the bottom of still pools of water, 
and in otiler convenient situations, are, then, really 
Hying creatures, us wonderfully perfect-after their 
kind as lordly man is after his kind. • Each one is an 
oryau or instrument, accomplishing important work by 







3^,*pansformatvon -at bead matter.into it» own living 
>dtatecture, and by the production of gefcerntions of bodies 
•CMMl to itself, which are to take it* place in the scheme 
;jj£ nature, when its frame has been swept away from 
the scene i whence dies/ l Arly reqfpfocles of life are i 
termed organisms; and still further to distinguish them 
from more complex efforts of creation, they are ex- 
' prestiveiy designated single-celled organisms. As each 
oeil or vesicle is an organism, so each organ is com- 
pletriin a single cfell. But having determined the fact, 
that these simple bodies ara living organisms, there 
Mill remains for consideration the question of wlmt 
hind the,life is that they^possess. Are they merely 
aifrgle-celled plants vegetating in the,water? or lire, 
they singla-celled animals, endowed with the higher 
privileges of vitality? This problem lias proved 
somewhat knotty one to solve. The observers who 
hare studied the diatoms and dosmidiie the most care¬ 
fully during the last few years, have waged a fidroe war 
tiieir unuonacious forms. Ehrenberg, with a small ( 

1 of gallant allies, has, on the one hand, claimejT 
thorn on behalf of the animal tribes, only conceding 
that they may be designated animalcules on account of 
their microscopic dimensions. He maintains that he 
has seen them put forth and draw back retractile 
limbs; that Ifr- has watched them while performing 
distinct acts of locomotion ; and that he has fed them 
with indigo, and noticed the food idisappearing Into 
open months. Niigcli and Siebolft, on the other hand, 
with a more imposing array,of supporters, insist that 
■ they sere not even animalcules, but only plants; and 
that the retractile limbs and swallowing nioutlm of 
Ehrenberg arc t merely extranpouj^fiartieles of solid 
matter quivering before the alternating currents of 
liquid setting into and out from the permeable tracts 
tit ’absorbing membrane. Before we attempt, Jove- 
liko,4jphold the scales for these contending heroes, we 
purposB t4 shift our position a little, in order that we 
may perform the serviee circumspectly, and with a 
firm and safe support beneatli«our feet. It will not 
do, in this iron ago, for an arbiter of destiny to stand 
upon the clouds. 

•If a careful search is made atmfog the fronds of 
duek-weod growing in turbid water, instead of in the 
dear poolS in which the diatoms abound, a small speck 
•oftransparent jelly-like substance may ofteh be detected 
•clinging to/be surface of the green leayes. When this 
speck is submitted to microscopic scrutiny, itjis found 
to consist of a little bag of limp membrane, containing 
a quantity of fluid inside. It is, intact, a ve*iele,but 
it is a vesicle of a very ourJbus kind. Instead of being 
rigid, and wearing a fixed fori#, like the diatoniB already 
considered, it is soft and yielding everywhere, and it 
is every moment altering its shape. How, it looks like 
a round ball; now, a little projection iH pushed out on 
one side, like the finger of a glove—the hall roll/ after 
this, and a new finger points in another direction, and 
’toe-hall is resolved into an altogether grotesque and 
Indescribable object, unlike any other creature dis¬ 
coverable beneath the sun. This very odd concern is 
called the nmjrba (the ‘ Always changing,’ from the 
. Greek wprd for 1 to change It also is really a living 
vesicle; it is nminglc-relled organism, like the diatoms, 
hut it ic unlike the diatoms or the desmidfc in this 
'particular: it possesses the power of bending, and 
. folding, and rolling its own thin membrane about, which 
they never do. It moves about, indeed, habitually in 
search -of Us food, and it carries on its search in this 
vijjty: it sets up a current or stream of liquid in its 
inside, to-some definite direction, and before this current 
hs toin membrane is pouched out; the body then falls 
over after the pbuch, and yet (mother pouch projects. 

during this progress, the point of the pouch gets at 
Any time into. contact with a morsel of appropriate 
substance fit to serve as food, the limp membrane folds 
itself completely round it, and thus forms a sort of 


interior sac. It mdket, in foot, sn extemporaneous 
stomach, and in this the morsel it Digested or dissolved.. ■ 
The tkssolved material if then absorbed through toe. ] 
mem bun e, as any other liquid might be; and "the 
[stomacV, having accomplished its work, is unfolded to , 
become skin again. Thus the amssba famishes top . 
curious spectacle of a living creative rolled along iiu 
search of its food, by means ofrinternal streams that 
push its limp skin before them. It is, in fitet,# living 
vesicle, furnished with locomotive poweri*wd travelling, 
about in search of food, instead of merely absorbing 
what chances to ceme into contact with its akin, as is 
the cose with tlie diatoms. How, this locomotive cell is 
unquestionably an animal organism : it certainly belongs 
to Ehrenborg’s animalcule tribe. It is in the scale of 
animate creation what, in all probability, the diatoms 
and their * congeners' arc in tlie vegetable creation. 

E H Is the radical member of society in lain animated 
arb, as the diatom is in liis vegetative form. The 
, rimitivo Yirganisfp of anjmal life is a limp, restless, 


table life is a rigid,’’changeless, and immovable struc¬ 
ture. The soft, unarmed amteba is the type of one, “ 
and the stiff, mhiled diatom is the type of the other. 
Free mobility in the membrane of the vesicle at onee 
marks it as belonging to the animal domain. Tlie mere 
power of moving from pi tee to place is not sufficient 
idle the purpose, for vegetable cells often‘do change 
their position under eipeeial cireuWtances; but when 
they do so, they move, us a whole, without bending or 
altcAng their shapes, as the amteba has been described 
to do. It may also be added, that when vegetable cells 
travel, they never avoid obstacles that chance to be 
in their'way: they go on in straight lines, until they 
knock against sonic rock ahead, and they then Btick 
there, without any attempt to extricate themselves from , 
tlie difficulty. Animalcules, on the other hand, steer 
themselves adroitly round whatever chances to-lie 
across their path. *■ Animalcules axe locomotive by 
design and through intent, but vegetable cells arc 
never locomotive excepting from some extraneous or 
accidental influence. t 

Some very curious forms occur among the active 
animalcules, which, at tlie first glance, appear to be 
wide departures from tlie simple vesicular type of being 
instanced in the anweba, but which are really, after all, 
very slight deviations fro..s^lfat condition. These ani¬ 
malcules look like bags with open mouths, instead of 
being closed bladders, and they take their food into 
their interior cavities by an apparent act of swallowing, 
and retain it there until digested. In these cases, 
however, the interior cavity is merely a fold or pouch 
of the general surface thrust inwaids. If, when toe 
amseba has folded its membraneous wall round some 
morsel of-food, it were permanently to retain tlie form 
it had thus taken, leaving an open mouth where the 
inward folding occurred, it would exactly represent too 
■ state of the bag-animalcules. Some of those creatures, 
indeed, have bcon turned inside out—the skin being 
made to take the place of stomach, and the stomach of 
skin, and no harm has resulted to their economy. 

We have now shewn that the little vesicular bodies 
we have been contemplating are living structures: 
they prove themselves to be living by the performance 
of five distinct and wonderful operations, which dead 
matter An never accomplish: they select certain 
nutritious principles that are suitable for employment 
or building purposes; they transform these principles 
into^membrane like that of which they are themselves 
composed; they appropriate this membrane to tlie 
enlargement of their own bodies ; they vitalise It at 
the same time—that is, tiiey'enable each addition made 
forthwith to take upon itself the same selecting, trans¬ 
forming, and vitalising functions; and they multiply 
tbeir forms by falling to pieeea, and contributing bach 
piece as the foundation of a new growing organism, 
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enable of beoaming to pvery reelect like to theraselvee. 

' AH ihete'fivb thing* every tittle diatom, every smteba, 
every Individual at on allied host of .creatures, Is able 
of ftselfto perform. Aa, therefore, these microecmridally 
minute bladders must be assumed to be«the raaical, or^| 
to use a synonymous term, the primitive form of living 
^structure—we ettit hardly conceive any other form 
either smaller or simpler—we are in a position to state 
. that -the radical or primitive attributes of life, those 
characteristically which it is distinguished from mere 
physical existence, are the capacity to selgct, transform, 
and vitalise'matter, and the capability to extend the 
dimensions of its own structures, and to reproduce 
, its -kind. 

Bpt we have yet to make good our assumption? that 


chuhber, di jot;‘ that is, to iofc&m'the servant* of the 
house that a stiftnger gentleman has gone in, and to 
let the master know. By this, you will see the place 
is strictly guarded; and it is very difficult to get hi, 
except at the l^urtfg Poqjai, lad other grqat holidays, 
when three sides of the house are opened to stranger*; 
and the women of the family removed to tne sen and? 
or the side of the square opposite the gate, the windows 
of which are generally glazed with ground-glass, that 
gives light, but cannot be seen through. The Tgrest 
baboos have their childran betroSiied when very young, 
and as they are never allowed to see strangers, the 
father looks out for auitqhfe matches for them; the 
mothers are out of the question, for they aee'no perdbn 
but tiicir husbands or servants, 'ike fathers, when 


tittle living vesicles are radical members of society as wiey have sons or daughters eome to the age of 
well as the radical forms of life. 'This wo shall now be /betrothal, which is generally when the boy is twelve, 
able, in a very few words, to do. If wc leave pl&cidf and the girl eight or nine,, look out for a match for 
pools and stagnant ditches, and attack witli our ‘pry-j them In some respectable family of tlieir own caste, 


ing’ instruments the fastnesses of vitality—tuch noble’I and who can likewise give a suitable portion with 


structures as the trees of the'forest and the toasts of 
the plain—we shall find that they*too, are but heaps of 
microscopic vesicles: we shall see ceils in the green 
leaf, in the solid wood, in^the coursfiig blood. Man 
himself is hut a pile of vesicles. By the microscope, 
we detect evidence of their presence in bone, in flesh, 
in fat, in veins, in skin, in Aair, and, in short, in every 
organ andln every piece of apparatus of his wonderftil 
system. The fact is merely, tbit in these complex pro¬ 
ductions of life, the successive generations of vesicles 
that are formed out of the primary ones, are attached 
together to build up the several parts of tile connected 
frame, instead of being scattered abroad as a swarm 
of independent creatures, pacli being then altered in 
character and form subsequently to it6 first construc¬ 
tion, to render it suitable for some special purpose in 
the -organisation, or for some particular position in the 
fabric. All plants, all animals, and even man Ititnself. 
are made up of multitudes of little vesicles; and of 
these vesicles each one is a living structure, capable of 
selecting, appropriating, and vitalising its food, and of 
growing and reproducing its kind; lienee there is in 
ail these creatures a vesicular life, which sustains the 
life of the individual, and ministers' to it, so to speak. 
This vesicular tifp is called organic life, because it 
carries on ail the work of oropAuition, and is quite 
distinct from animal life, V.Wflis made up) of various 
powers of motion and sensation. Plants possess only 
organic life. Animal life is the life of the complex 
individual view'ed as a whole, rather than the life of the 
component cells; still, it is supported through the acti¬ 
vities of those ceils, aud comes to an end the moment 
the ceil activities are stopped; hence the radical form 
of life is .also the radical member of society. 


^icir children. There are also female *gent3j hr. 
match-makers, who go about under pretence of selling 
fine dresses, clothing, or trinkpts, and who make a 
profitable trade in looking opt for good-looking girls, 
and recommending them to the mothers who have sons 
come of age. After they Have made ampligible match, 
tlie fathers make a bargain for tiie sums that each is 
to give to the eiiikiren to set up housekeeping, and fix 
the time when the’ wedding* is to take place. To 
make the arrangement sure, a native vakeel, or lawyer, 
is employed to draw up the deed, witli a penalty in 
case of failure. When the wedding is to take place 
—that is, when tS*{ young couple are to live together, 
which is, generally, when the boy is eighteen, and the 
girl fourteen—ail tiicir male relations and acquaint¬ 
ances arc told there will be a great lamaeta,* %r 
procession at the wedding, and they are invited to 
attend. If the boy’s father is rich, he will spend a 
great deal of money on this fortunate occasion. 

I remember, yi 1805, a very rich baboo, with 
whom I had frequent dealings, and who made all his 
money by trading with Europeans, having a grand 
tamassa at bis seta’s wedding, which lasted three da?s. 
There was a gorgeous procession through the streets of 
Calcutta during that*tunc, at which not leas’than 1000 
hired persons assisted; and besides other devices, there, 
was a large mquntain raadi of bamboos uqd paper, on 
which vpre placed numbers of, trees and bashes, .with 
wil’d animals and birds, from tlie elephant and tiger to 
the squirrel and lhousc, and from the cassowary (the 
Indian ostrich) to the witn— all made of the same 
material, and painted t* the lift*. This was carried 
through,the streets on the heads of probably not less 
than a hundred men, a curtain hanging down to prevent 
the bearers from beiug seen. A guard of a hundred men 
in uiftform went before, and the same number followed. 


A HINDOO WEDDING: 

A RECOLLECTION 01* 1805. 

Il.iswell known in England tliat*£lie Hindoos many 
or’are .betrothed very young; and also, that the fair 
sex is so confined to the bouse, that the young women, 
after they are ten or twelve years of age, ale no mnle 
persons, not even their own brothers. Tlie houses 
of wealthy persons are all constructed so that they 
have no windows that look into the streets, hut are 
built in squares, the windows looking into the interior. 
The only entrance is by one large gate, where tne 
doorwan, or porter, sits night and day, for he cats, drinks, 
and sleeps inside the gate; and when he has occasion 
to go to the river to bathe, and say his prayers—which 
lie does regularly every morning—he is relieved bv a 
trustworthy person, so that no one can go in or out 
without the not being known. All Europeans of any 
note also keep a doorwan, who, when any stranger goes 
into the house, palls -after him: ‘ -filar C a — Sahib, iah, 


all with imitation muskets on tlieir shoulders, covered 
with gun-cases t of red and yellow cloth,' and inter¬ 
mixed with numerous bands of drums (tom-toms) and 
other instruments. The bridegroom in his palkee, 
finely dressed in gold embroidered muslins, carried by 
four men, and tlie girl in her dowlah, closely covered up 
with cloth, followed close in the rear, guarded on each 
side by number of men dressed as sepoys. ,1 think 
the procession was a quarter of a mile long in the 
broad streets, and half a mile long in the narrow streets, 
where tlie black population live. After much show 
and parade of this kind for three days, it was intimated 
when tlie marriage-ceremony was to take place; and 
as there is often a great deal of money given away 
among the poor at this time, there is always a great 
attendance of such wedding-guests.' The marriage- 
ceremony is performed in the square of tlie father's 
house by a Brahmin of high caste, who pronounces 


• Tunisia mauis a great deal of tun. 
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haratytue on the gsodqhalities of the 
f^room’s and bride's father ; thfc on those of the 
‘bride and hridegroora themselves; and then a prayer 
that they may prosper, multiply. Mid replenish the 
,Vftrth, thert* being great ntburningtin the house if thercS 
hrc no children even in the first year. 

‘' ■ The time is now come when the bridegroom first 
gees Ms bride. They having been placed in their 
palkees under the zennna-Hhat side of the square 
Wh^Je none of the company nrc—the hride is closely 
covered up in her dmvlah, iutd the Brahmin, holding a 
looking-glass in his hand, gently opens the doth, and, 
lieping .the mirror in frflpt of the bride, desires the 
Widegroom to look in it, and say whether he is satis¬ 
fied to take this lady for his wife. If he Bays Yes, 
then the ceremony goes on, and is concluded with fa 
grand invocation to the gods, ending with a grea^ 
huzza, and mighty drumming of the tom-toms. During^ 
the noise, there is generally a scramble in tVe streets | 
fbrjnoney, which is scattered to the poor. The com¬ 
pany then disperse; the square is searched by tjie 
doorwans ; the door is locked ; and the next day that 
part of the town is qs quiet as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. But if, on the Qiteful question being put, the 
bridegroom sayB No—a thing which rarely occurs— 
then there is>. stop put tnrihe whole proceedings; the 
company is dismissed, and the girl taken home to her 
father, who returns the duplicate ofsthe marriage-deed. 

I have only to add. that it is not easy for a stranger to 
get in to see one of these marriages. T happened to 
have a Brahmin of high caste as a writer in my offiee, 
who went with me on the occasion referred to, and in- 
had only to hqld up his finger to Jifc doorwan to pro¬ 
cure my admission. I threw the doorwan a rupee as 
I passed, which I knew was expected. There were 
X number of Europeans there, but as they were all 
dressed in white cloths, with hats oflj they attracted 
little obritrvation. 

JOTTINGS FBOM*THfc CAPE. 

That the columns of a newspaper, when read with due 
Appreciation, may ho used as a storehouse of infor¬ 
mation concerning the ustiges and general progress of 
society, S an opinion wc have before expressed, and 
endeavoured to illustrate, in a short article a few 
months agp.* Of course,‘the home ayd foreign news, 
the debates, the marta-ts, the meetings, the f leaders,’ 
the ‘court circular,’ the opening of new railwnys'and 
the launching of new ships, the fhaking ot* mediator 
wire-ropes and the laving down of cinlerminable 
clcctric-tolegrnphs, the bankruptcies and insolvencies, 
the theatres, the concerts, the Exhibitions, the strikes, 
the lock-outs, the new patents, the scientific dis.-overioB 
—those not only tell of the progress of society, but 
they are the best register of such progress. lt*is not. 
of this, the main body of newspaper matter, we speak, 
hut of the advertisements, the voluntary announce¬ 
ments of those who, for the most part, do one of three 
things—ofler commodities in exeliunpe for money, 
ofl'er services jn exchange for money, or oiler money in 
exchanj^ for services and commodities. 

' We have before us the Mercantile Advertiser, or 
Shopkeeper* Journal, a newspaper published at. the 
Capo of Good Hoik-, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and- 
{Saturdays. It is one of those journals which arc 
maintained chiefly by the money received from the 
advertisers ; it is distributed -gratuitously in Cape 
Town, on hoard ships in Table Bay, and at Konde- 
hosch, Mowbray, Claremont, Wynberg, Simon’s Town, 
Stellenbosch, and Paarl—all places near Cape Town; 
while it is disfributed in the country districts of the 
colony at a charge of Id. per number—intended, ap¬ 
parently, to cover the expense of conveyance. Our 

* ‘ The Columns of Society/ So. *28, C.*E. J., p. la). 


number is of the Site Februju'y l, 1964; but fheie is 
no reason for believing that this differs ift character'■ 
from Uny other which might have fallen to hand. Tfaere 
are s* pages of tolerably large, but, os is frcquentjy thi 
case imcolonial newspapers, very thin papeif 

The first fact which strikes the eye is, that many, 
of the advertisements arc in Dutdh; while same aijr- 
printed in two different parts*of the paper, one in 
English and dhe in Dutch. This rives a significant, 
reminder of the nature of the population. We know 
that after tlje Portuguese hod discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope—the ‘ Cabo l Tormentoso’ of ^Bartholomew 
Diaz—the Dutch effected a settlement there about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. They easily 
mastered the mild and timid Hottentots, and gradually 
extended their settlements into the interior. Thus ‘ 
matters remained until 1795, when tho English cap- 
tubed Cape Town,; at the Peace of Amiens, it was 
restored to the Dutch; hut in 180G the English again 
took it, And it Itfts ever einee remained in our posses¬ 
sion. The Dutch settlors have not been disturbed in 
their holdings, exceflt by Caffrc inroads ; and a mingled 
society has grown up, in which the English and Dutch 
elements take part. In all probability, the two nation¬ 
alities remain distinct, under circumstances wheregood- 
fcllowship would advocate a elosereunion; but still it 
cannot be otherwise tliaif that commercial and social 
relations must spring up in a colony so sitiiatcd. 

The shipping advertisements arc certain to occupy a 
prominent position in a Cape Town newspaper, situated 
as rtic colony is on the high-road from .the Atlantic to 
India and Australia. There is an Australian screw 
advertised, as about to drop in on its homeward trip; 
nnd there art- many' of the stce.dy-going, old-fashioned 
Jndianien, such as were built before those our dipper- 
days. There an- ships, too, bound for Melbourne and 
tin- Diggings. A circumstance of much local interest,, 
is the establishment of routes to South African ports 
of veiljfli wc have (fitly u slight knowledge in England. 
There is one slop, for instance, to Mossel Ilay; another, 
to Port Elizabeth; a third, to East London; a fourth, 
to Port Natal; while St Helena and Ascension Island, 
in their Atlantic loneliness, have a sprinkling of ships 
from tlie Cape. 

The general dealers have, of course, tlioiv miscel¬ 
laneous advertisenywts, relating to miscellaneous 
assortments of goods. 'Jrtltllc of the quackery and 
puffery style lias crept into Soutli Africa, though far 
below the level in this respect of the ‘old country’ and 
of the United States. We here copy from the Tri-states 
Union—u weekly newspaper, published in one of the 
country districts of New York state—an advertisement 
from a general dealer, which throws into tho shade all 
Cape Town advertisements:—‘Bennett deals in any 
and every thing. If you want a good coat, he can shew 
you one cheap. If you yrnnt n hat or cap, he is at 
hand. Boots and shoes—his stock is complete. Family 
groceries and good flour is what he prides himself on 
selling low. Butter always on hand ; and if you are 
out of potatoes, h* has got them. In fact, -lie has the 
goods just what you want; and lie wants to sell ’em. 
So call.’—There is a grandeur of decision about this, 
which no inferior genius could arrive at. Nevertheless, 
the Cape Town advertisers know how to announce 
their goods to the best advantage. It is, however, more 
interesting to note the different character of the .goods ’ 
received from England and from America. One dealer 
announces for sale, as recent arrivals, pianofortes, oil¬ 
man’s stores, ale and porter, fish-suucc, crushed and 
loar sugar, Price’s patent candles and night-lights, 
soap, leather, Bluchcr-boots, ironmongery, iron bed¬ 
steads, plated wire, patent fuel, paints and varnishes) 4 
doeskins and vestings—a miscellaneous lot, truly! An 
American assortment, advertised by another dealer, is 
also miscellaneous; but it is noteworthy iff respect to 
the eatables, and to the huge number .of manufactures 











lit wood which it comprises, quite a characteristic in 
Sorne of the states «f -AmericaPrime and mess pork, 
liams, oysters, arid, peaches, cheese and butter, cafamou 
and Baltimore chairs, cane and wood-seat chairtf pqils ! 
and tabs;.axes and oxe-lumdlea, hatchets, rc&ping-i 
machines and ploughs, pipe mid hogshead staves, lower 
add top'mast spam flooring-hoards and planks, wooden 
Rouses and store*, (lany such advertisers are, of 
bourse, consignees, who dispose of everything which the 
ships bring oytjjf without confining their attention to 
any one kind in particular. Some, however, deal in 
one class of commodity chiefly—grocery'in one case, 
drapery in another, glass and earthenware in a third, 
wine and spirits in another, chandlery in another— 
millinery, bricks, tobacco, toys and bijouterie, paper- 
hangings, tea, hats, furniture, coffee, steel, pine-apples, 
ostrich feathers, all succeed each other in ia strange 
jumble, very little attempt being made to classify the 
advertisements. 

It is observable that the Dutch advertisements relate 
for the most part to country mutters—sales of farming- 
stock ; and so forth. This is consistent with the nature 
of the population ; for the shopkeepers in the towns are 
English rather than Dutch, whereas the farmers in the 
country arc Dutch rather thiSi English. There is some 
landed property to he sold at Swellcrdijpi, mill this is 
advertised both in English mul in Dutch; the ‘ valuable 
landed property’ in the. one language iB the • kustbaur 
vastgoed’ in tRe otlie?; the 'dwelling-house,’ and ‘hot 
woonbuis;’ the ‘water-mill,’ and ‘do watermooleu 
the ‘ splendid gardijn and vineyard,' anil the 1 pruch'tgen 
tuin en wynguurd;’ the ‘other articles too numerous 
to mention,’ and the ‘ andere arlikelen to reel one te 
inelden ;’ and so forth. The landed estates, farms, and 
houses in the country, are advertised in some consider¬ 
able number; while the 1 extra fat sheep,’ ‘ fat and heavy 
slaughter-oxen,’ ‘ very fat sheep and goats,’ ‘ very liit 
slaughter nnd draught oxen,' and * extra fat wethers,’ 
shew that livestock is reared in considerable abundance. 

Jn Cape Town, and in the towns generally, the 
masters ami mistresses who seem to require workmen 
and servants, exceed in uuyuber the workmen and stn- 
vanls who require masters and mistresses—a hopeful 
fact for emigrants, it would appear. ‘ Eligible cottages,’ 
mid 1 comfortable, hoard nud lodging,’ are to he met 
with at Cape Town "ns well as intjie mother-country. 
There are not many plear-va^frowever, for pleasure- 
seekers. For an aduiission-leu of Is., wo can sec the 
‘American Tateiit Sewing-machine,’ which is to be 
exhibited for a lew days preparatory to its employ¬ 
ment in tailoring. Wc can attend an organ performance 
of sacred music.* But there are fewer exhibitions and 
entertainments advertised than is customary in our 
colonies; and we have been recently informed, that 
there is raucivwant of pleusant sociable recreation at 
Cape Towrf. 

Local politics, ns may be supposed, occupy a portion 
of the advertising columns. Wo Joarn in unother part 
of the paper, that nn election is going on; and in the 
advertisements one of the candidate's thrust forward 
as follows: ‘ The Conquering Hero, Vigne, lias beaten 
every candidate at the poll into immortal Binasii, and 
he is now sure of coming in with the largest* suffrage, 
upwards of 600 votes. Vote for Vigne. (What a 
Sell! 1!)’ How to interpret the last three words, we 
know not: perhapB they contain a bit of satiro There 
must be something liko satire, too, in the following: 

‘ It Is admired by all the neighbours at Mowbray, how 
healthy and fat Mr Caifln and his family have got since' 
__ ;_ 9 

1 Si Wc are reminded that * those who have visited the Tra- 
gardens at IJttto Paradise should do so agdln ; those who hnro 
not, should do so now, whilst it is in Its glory.' (We must 
remember thnt 3ttmmry and February occur in the South A Mean 
summer.) 1 ‘ Passengers, pleasure and wedding parties, will And’ 
tills the only jllsce where they can enjoy themselves in the open 
ntr, frge of sun, wind, and dust, during the suufmcr months.' 


he came to live,at the hack dfjk,butcher's shop at 
Mowbray. They me surprised tiHiffie should complain 
of nuisance, when he has got to hfcaltby and, fat with 
the smell of it.— N.B. A very healthy spot.’ There is 
,another advertiser, i| shopkeeper, who htods his adver¬ 
tisement, ‘ Everting Hyperbole.’ Whethe? this is a 
combination of Nigger with Greek, wo cannot %ay; but; 
the advertisement itself is a magniloquent announce¬ 
ment of Uefrigerating Zephyrs, at 10s.—‘ under a gopil 
faith assurance, thnt the nominated garment is at toast 
equal in style, finish, and^naterinl to any summer garb 
heretofore sold in this colony for J5s.' 

There is one advertisement which founds very much 
like the nmnwa^-sluve notifications met with iu another 
region. It purports that, on a certniq day, ( there ab¬ 
sconded ‘ a South African Der Mozambique boy, with 


pair ot inatuer trousers; was last se^n near Jtiarde- 
kraallje, on the main road. All persons kindly"nres 
qftested to lodge him in the nearest jail, and to give 
notice to the undersigned. Any one harbouring him 
will be prosecuted.’ Wc are not aware that any kind 
of slavery exists in Cape Colbny; nnd therefore it is 
probable that little Flip witjf the painted hat lind done 
something wrong, and, to escape punishment, had 
absented himself without leave. Mozambique, it may 
ho observed, is a "Portuguese settlement on the east 
coast of Africa, inhabited by Forttlgucsc, half-castes, 
or creoles—Banyans from Hindustan, free coloured 
persons, anil slaves; hut these slaves, we presume, 
would not be such am British territory. 

The C'apo wine, which wo bolster up by imposing 
heavy duties upon better wine from other places, is an 
object of some importance to the colony. Many irf 
the advertisements relate to vineyards ; one of them 
announces the sale of a vineyard haying ‘30,900 vines 
in luxurious growLb.’ t 

These matters arc perhaps small in themselves, hut 
they are not without value, in so far as they illustrate 
life at the Cape. 


THE MONTH: , 

TIIK* LIBRAKT ASD THU STUIUO. 

1 T II a I. 1 O K A It V. ■" • 
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WhAtkvkr we may think of-other campaigns, the 
literyy campaign 'this season has certainly been an 
unsuccessful xmc. We ha^rc been all absorbed in 
reading newspapers, and %avo found enough to do to 
understand their contradictory narratives. The sus¬ 
picion that language uni, after all, given to man for 
the purpose of concealing the truth, has forced itself 
on many a mind, and may help to account for the fact, 
that men of the pen are now set aside for men of the 
sword. Books, at anyrate, have given way to battles; 
and authors who were beginning to acquire quite a 
status^n society, venturing even to make love to real 
ladies of the world, are now once more repulsed in the 
direction of Grub Street. The red coat*and the epau¬ 
lette carry *all before them; and if we scribes intend to 
earn a living, we shall be obliged, for several years, to 
make our stylo bristle with bayonets, and to substitute' 
camion-balls for fall stops. There will ho great com¬ 
petition, however. We learn that some seventy officers 
in the Eastern army alone are keeping journals, witli a 
view to publication. Let the Queen’s English take 
care of itself. 

Meanwhile, our library shelves are already filling 
with warlike publications. Scarcely a day passes that- 
some fresh work does not make its appearance. Old 










are reprinfodf; new ong| >l «re hastily thrust 
- through the press. * Forgotten artSShii in magazines 
,, ttredug np, and. forced to do duty again hi glossy covers 
.—♦veterans in a, modern^ uniform; iv^ry man who has 
page written on Turkish affairs, trunks it incumbent 
■^»n him to write again; every man who has spent a 
few days in the East, or passed a week or two in the 
1 North, hastens to relate his experiences and explain his 
policy. Admiral! and generals will lie much to blame 
.if they do not know ghat to*do—if Crons tad t be not 
pulverised, and Sebastopol devastated with Are and 
•word. , a 

, ^Perhaps one of the mosfinteresting contributions to 
the literature of, the war, is one that was not mennt 
as such—namely, the Baron von Haxthausen’s work 
upon Transcaucasia, describing the nations and race! 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian to the south or 
Circassia. Although the writer lias a strode* bias in 
fgvopr of Russia, his opinions seem to be honestly 
. given! and his statements, when justified by his own' 
observation, bear the stamp of accuracy. Of the hntre'l 
of the Circassians to their Russian rulers, he makes no 
disguise. So strong is this feeling, that nil matrimonial 
alliances between the two people afe looked upon with 
horror, the C^-cassian girl«prcrerring slavery to mar¬ 
riage with the Cossack. Now that the independence' 
of Circassia is becoming a ljuestipn °f policy, not 
unlikely, perhaps, to receive a fpeedy solution, such 
information as that vhien the.Baron von ILixthauseu 
imparts, assumes double interest and importance jfl 
whatever light considered. With the exception of this 
Class of works, however, there is, n^rve have said, little 
other literary activity visible. The increasing price of 
paper no doubt checks many speculations, though it, 
Might to have but a moderate effect on the book-trade. 
However, it is certain that what is called ‘ the season,* 
has boenphorn of.at least two good months; and they 
say that there is not the slightest hope of any revival 
of business until tile end of autumn. At the same 
time it is worth observing, that in practice the pub¬ 
lishing year ^lns ceased to be divided, properly speaking, 
itkto seasons. Setting aside the disturbing influence of 
the war, the book-buying ‘public is quite' as ready to 
purchase r now as'at any other period. The general 
, diffusion of a taste for literature among classes not 
migratory, who remain al^ the year round in London, 
taking weekly trips only to Brighton, III stings,Af argate, 
or Gravesend, during the hot weather, is sufficient, to 
account for this change. * • 

* Meanwhile, literary nick are, of course, working 
actively whilst waiting for asdemand. Mr Thackeray 
was last beard of under the shadow of Vesuvius, dili¬ 
gently (Hying tlie pen; Mr Maeaulny is studying Dr 
Sacheverell and the bed-chamber intrigue for the new 
volumes of his history; Mr Ilallam is adding’ new 
notes to his historical works ; Rogers, the veteran pout, 
'is engaged in a somewhat similar occupation; Lord 
Million liaB just completed the seventh and last volume 
of his History of England from the. Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles; Mr Wilson Croker is still 
occupied in preparing a new edition of the works of 
Rope, and hastjusi come into possession of an unpub¬ 
lished ‘pharacter’of the Duke of Maribgrougfo intended 
to have been introduced into the Moral Essay on the 
Uim of Riches. Such are some of the items of intelli¬ 
gence in circulation from the Republic of Letters, where 
also there is talk of a new novel or novels by Victor 
Hugo—for which a sum of L.5000 hus been offered and 
refused. 

Among the books that have been published with 
mode or less’ subcess during the month, may be men¬ 
tioned M. Lsmar tine’s Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. 
Ike author intimates that this is Lis last work, and 
that he will «es* withdraw,, ns did Bellini, whilst yet 
hh voice has power., We confidently expect, however, 


some * more last worts ';’ and,,indeed; should regret to 
see the parting work of so great a man so for beneath 
itia bgst performances. M. de Lamartine says: ‘We- 
have formerly sung tile poet’s language for the Mle and - 
the happy of garth ; we have since spoken the language 
of orators in the tribune, and of statesmen among tfio 
storms of the Republic: more hifpnble- to-day, aatfL 
perhaps more useful, we blush not to learn the phraseo¬ 
logy which reaches the intellect through the heart, to 
tie simple with the simple, and chlldUKtawitU children!’ 

The reader might expect from this, that the work in 
qnestion would be distinguished by greater simplicity 
of style than characterises M. de Lamartine’s previous 
productions. But this is far from the cose'; while there 
is less picturesquencss, less truthful eloquence, than in 
iiis former works, there is a greater profusion of unne¬ 
cessary ornament, ahtithesis, and glittering verbosity. 
Tilts portraits he presents us with are distortions; 
their features are overlaid with touches which may give 
a certain kind of jjramati^ effect, but which destroy all 
reality. We scarcely recognise even familiar histo¬ 
rical acquaintances in the strange garb in which M. de 
Lamartine lias arrayed them. Throughout there is a 
grent straining After originality, and the effort is to some 
extent successful; but it ’is not a satisfactory success. 
We arc morn startled than pleased, piore offended than 
convinced. We. learn thatOromwell was ‘a fanatic, led 
atray by a miasma;’ that Milton was also-a ‘fanatic,’ 
and the accessory tif a ‘ cold-bldoded Aurdcr;’ that 
Socrates was ‘inspired with the disinterested and divine 
pasAon of improving others,’ exhibiting, however, 

‘ little sympathy with human nature.’ 

M. de Lamartine professes to be aware of the 
responsfnility attaching to the task he has undertaken, 
blit it is a responsibility which never appears to weigh 
very heavily upon him. He disregards established 
authorities, and adopts those which are more than 
apocryphal; he passes judgment off-hand, though we 
see well ho lias mA sufficiently weighed the evidence, 
or considered his opinion. No wonder, then, that we 
should dispute his sentence, and qnestion his decrees. 
Midway between fact and fiction, these memoirs may 
take their stand awhile in contemporary literature, but 
in the realm of sober historical biography, we predict 
that they will find no permanent plnac. 

In the Memoirs Life of Amelia Opie, selected 

and arranged from iier n ‘itsfn, diaries, and other manu¬ 
scripts, by Cecilia Lucy Brightwell, we are presented 
with an unpretending, hut exceedingly interesting 
account of the life of a good-hearted clever woman, 
whose reminiscences take us back into anothe’r genera¬ 
tion, amid persons and events that have become histori¬ 
cal. Amelia Alderson—such was Mrs Opie’s madden 
name—was the daughter of a physician, and was horn 
at NorwirHin 17G0. While yetamere girl, only fifteen 
years of age, her mother died, and the future authoress 
became the head of her father’s household—a position 
which tended to develop the peculiar and rather preco¬ 
cious tastes and talents she possessed. Her first literary 
productions were simple ballad-songs, which she learned 
to sing, with a pathos that melted the hearts of'all 
hearers. Afterwards conceiving a passion tot the 
drama, shb wrote a tragedy, the merits of which were 
tested with success by a private performance, in which 
she herself took part. It was doubtless owipg to this 
predilection for the drama that slip became acquainted 
with the Kemble family, with whom die formed a 
close friendship. A few years after the production of 
her tragedy, she visited London, was introduced , into 
varftus literary circles, and formed on intimacy with' 
Opie the painter, whom she married in 1798. For 
some time she found it convenient to follow literature 
as a profession; writing several successful novels, and- 
some sketches of Paris, which city, shortly After her 
union, she visited with her husband. Upon 1 hix death, 
in 1807, Mrs Opie left the gay world ip which she-had 
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for some tine been living, and «oa|ht the seeiuehm of 
her native city. There the employed herself in pm* 
paring her husband's lectures for the press, abd in 
Other literary occupations; occasionally disturbing the 
calm of tips existence by visits to London, and to her< 
literary friends. In 1824, influenced, doubtless, by 
Elizabeth Try, with whom she was acquainted, Mrs 
%pie formed the resolution, strange for a woman so 
full of vivacity and cleverness, and so fond of animated 
life—of joining jne Society of Friends; and in 1826, she 
was formally admitted into that religious denomina¬ 
tion. Although, until the end«of her days,*shc remained 
a member of the sect, and frequently seemed restrained 
by her self-imposed fetters, she paid two visits to Paris, 
and occasionally re-appeared amidst the gay society from 
which she had banished herself. Although censured by 
some of the more strict among the body to which she 
belonged, her acknowledged goodness of heart shielded 
her almost completely from animadversion. Dying 
serenely, at a great age, only a few months' ago, she 
left a name fondly endeared ts a numerous circle of 
friends by the many acta of kindness with which it 
was associated. The hook ia highly interesting, as 
presenting us with the {fartrait of un amiable and 
talented woman, whose life aAd character shew ns many 
remarkable contracts. Almost equally jnteresting, too, 
arc the anecdotes of the notabilities with whom Mrs 
Opie was acquainted, and which include the names jf 
Sir Walter SOott, Mldame do S.vtel, Uyron, Sheridan, 
Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Northcote the painter, 
and many others. „ § 

There arc two other books recently published, likely 
to he interesting to the respective classes to which they 
are addressed. The first is M. Von do VeklVTVwW* 
in Palestine, in which the author, not very successfully, 
attacks M. de Saulcy’a alleged discoveries near the 
shores of the Dead Sea; and tiie second, Sir Henry 
Bunliury’s Narratives of some Passai/es in the (treat 11 '»/• 
with France, containing much valuable information, and 
several piquant sketches of celebrated characters—as 
Sir Sydney Smith, Sir Ralph Abgroromby, &e. The 
tendency of tho writer is rather to depreciate our 
favourite heroes, and he contrives to represent the 
defender of St Jean d’Acre in somewhat a ridiculous 
light. It is to bejioped that he is not actuated by any 
feelings of jealousy or disappointment. 

TUB S'fUOIO. 

The opening of the Crystal Palace is an event in 
the history of art, the importance of which it would be 
difficult to overestimate. There, in one fairy building, 
recalling tho glittering palaces of our drenms, are 
accumulated the richest treasures of the past—the 
most graceful forms of beauty that the genius of man 
lias called into being—the art-records of every age 
and of every country, for the world to rend and ponder 
on. It is not too much to predict, that an Art Museum 
of such resources will erelong be the means of purify¬ 
ing and elevating the public taste, and of creating a 
love for the beautiful amongst those J,o whom such an 
emotion ’had been previously unknown. The Crystal 
Palace may be looked upon as a great school in which 
many will learn much; all, something. Such a spec¬ 
tacle of beauty will refine, to a certain extent, even the 
coarsest mind. It will awaken new thoughts, new 
emotions. It will yield a pure and satisfying pleasure, 
such as, perhaps, hundreds who throng its courts would 
have deemed themselves incapable of experiencing. It 
may not moke us all artists ; but it will make us 
lovers of art. It will become the great studio, wlii-re, 
amid the master-pieces of Phidias, of Praxiteles, of 
Buonarotti, and of the gifted of all time, the sculptor 
. may for ever learn new lessons' ip his art, and the 
mere spectator find .unceasing pleasure. A siglit of 
tire wetl-di'played statues of the Crystal Palace has, 
hgwever, one disadvantage—it recalls in full force to 


am rueollectien toe^dserafcBa ajsptomodation afforded 
tp toe same brot*U of art at the Royal Academy. 
How much longer will that auguatbody be pleased 
to shew' the works of our sculptors in "such a dismal, 
dreary cellar, wllerja few bounds, judiciqpsly spent, 
might at least allow a little daylight to enter the 
cheerless cavern? Since the opening of tbS Crystal' 
Palace, this subject has been much discussed. It is to 
be hoped that something'will be done in the master 
erelong. ’ 1 

At length the ‘finest site in Europe’has received the 
concluding additiou to its attractions. The last of the 
bass-reliefs of the Nelson ^Column bas been added to 
that structure, tjic aubjeetTSeing Nelson receiving tile 
sword of the commander of the San Josef. The figures 
are bold and masterly, and the whole effect is striking. 
Flic number of years which have been consumed in the 
Erection of this Column, induced at one time a belief 
that only’to another generation would be accorded the 
pleasure of seeing it completed. As aPjadditional proof 
bf the active vitality of the government, 1 may meudoA 
tfiat preparations are being made for restoring the 
public monuments in Westminster Abbey at the nation's 
expense. A grant of L.5000 lias been made for the 
purpose; and operations, undo 1 the superintendence of 
Mr Scott, the architect of Jhe Abbey, 'gre to be im¬ 
mediately commenced. In the present state of public 
affairs, with a wrjj, white is the huge apologist for all 
kinds of neglect, it Is gratifying to find government 
mindful of a duty so likely at buck a time to escape 
their attention. 

Some little alarm has of late pervaded artistic circles, 
owing to the arriv’d, in London of Dr Waagen, at tbe 
invitation of Prince Albert, for the purpose, as was 
rumoured, of taking first command at the National 
Gallery. Dr Waagen is tho director of the Itoyfd 
Gallery of Pictures at Berlin, and is the author of 
a work upon the Treasures of Art in Orea') Britain, 
which, despite several errors that are discoverable in 
its pages, is a valuable and interesting addition to tbe 
branch of literature to which it belongs. Although 
Hr Waagen is acknowledged to be a man of great 
ability, it was scarcely credited by the more reflective 
that lie had ’been invited hare by the Prince to take 
an office which he could not have held without giving 
umbrage to riie national feeling; and this view of the 
case has proved to he correct > Dr Waagen, we are told 
on authority, is fiere simply for the purpose‘bf classify¬ 
ing and cataloguing the collection of early German art, 
the proparty of Prince Louis d’Ottingen Wallersteiu, 
at Kensington Palace. ■* 

It may be mentioned as ailmost a now feature in this 
age, distinguishing it from • the past, that few men of 
note are allowed to pass away without sonur 1 visible 
monument being soon raised to their memory. James 
Montgomery, our latest loss, is to have a bronze statue 
erected to him at Sheffield, liis native place. A com¬ 
mittee is now conducting the preliminary proceedings. 
A statue of unotlfer Sheffield poet, Ebenezer Elliot, is 
also just completed. The work has been executed by 
Mr. Bernard, a young sculptor of. {great promise, and 
possesses considerable merit. • It is to De sept to its 
destination immediately. A B 0 tnewhat o novel monu¬ 
ment to Junes Watt—to whom the world is sojargely 
indebted—was been projected by Mr John Gray,’* very 
energetic member of the Watt Club at Greenock. Mr 
Gray proposes to erect on a high rock, ^iear Watt’s” 
birthplace, a monument composed of a number of 
stones, each stone to bear the name of its contributor. 
A similar tribute to Washington already exists in 
America. From the favgur with which the project has 
been received—promises of support having already 
arrived even from Canada—it seems very likely that 
the plan will be adopted. Perhaps the proposal to givo 
such marked prominence to the names of the donor* 
is injudicious. .It may be seised on as a means of 
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adverfcuetnmit; and,, it 'nnyrkte^jpok* like a bait,to 
eaitth mifrltogira, 'MW peefdA'#**^/ to eomme- 
' ttorate tfataa gw w whilst y wwi^ jii commemorate, 
v 'other*. ' ' 

!rough ‘House hfes |dU qfriftrr very interest* 

; ving feutuTc lo the already large Collection it possesses— 
■:«%;osMstiflf of various speeimensof arms, swords*, pistols, 
doggWsf breastplates, Damascus and Toledo blades, 

> arabesque shields, brassarts, battle-axes, and other itn- 
. plementa of war&re, ancient and modern—the whole 
having been lent by Jffer Miyesty and l’rince Albert. 
This exhibition, extremely interesting even to the 
casual visitor, is of the greatest value to the student; 
.oi* rather will be so wheff a suitable^ catalogue and 
description have Jjoen published. 

, A Report, that has been published by the Department 
of Science and Art, gives a very sstisfactory aeeount oil 
the success of the Schools of Design lately established on* 
the self-supporting system throughout the country. In 
tytlc more than^a year, twenty of these schools have 
_ libelf : bunded; whereas sixteen yearB had been found'I 
1 necessary to establish a similar number previous!/. 
The practical working of these schools is shewn in the 
fact, that manufacture A arc already availing themselves 
of the talents of the studdnts, many of whom are young 
women, to whom a lucrative and elegant means of 
existence is tivus afforded. We do not perhaps properly 
appreciate the value of this Vrt-mgranent which is 
’ going on,, because it i%so near to U3; but t.he next 
generation will liave to thank ns for introducing a 
refined taste, and opening up intellectual sources of 
enjoyment which have always been so mueh wanted in 
this country. ^ 

« HALLUCINATIONS OV CHEAT MEN. 

gpinello, wlin had punted the Fall of the Angels, thought 
that he wgs haimted by the frightful ilei ils which tin had 
depicted. Tie was rendered so miserable by this halluci¬ 
nation, that lie destroyed himself. One of our own artists, 
who wa* much engaged iu painting caricatures, became 
haunted by the distorted faces he drew; anil the deep 
1 l^planeholy itml terror which accompanied these appari¬ 
tions, caused him to commit suicide. Aiiillcr,! vlio executed 
th« copperplate ofi the Slxtino Madonna, lmd more lovely 
visions. Towards the close of his life, the - Virgin appeared 
' to him, and thanking him for tho affection lie had shewn 
towards hereinvited Win to follow her to hot ven. To achieve 
this, the artist starved himself to death. lieeth(vmi, t wlm 
became completely deaf m tho decline of life, often heard 
his sublime compositions pa-formed fiistinetly. * It Iji re¬ 
lated Of Ben Jenson, that he spent the whole of one night 
in regarding Ills great toe, around which he saw Tatars, 
Turks, Romans, and Catholics climbing up, ami (struggling 
and fighting. Goethe, when out riding one day, was sur¬ 
prised to sec an exact image of liinusclf on horseback, 
dressed in a light-coloured coat, riding towards Tiim.— 
Rndcliffe's Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprites. 

niUKUT OH T1IE mouhtXiks. 

It is astonishing tho effect produced by spirits upon 
persons of even the strongest constitution, when indulged 
In at an.ilcvation of 10,000 or 12,000 feet. I have had 
opportunities qf observing tills; and Captain S-in¬ 

formed jac, that at 10,000 feet it is perfectly dtmgcrous to 
take any quantity of raw spirit, as even half rwine^glawi. 
of brandy produces intoxication. I would recommend all 
frflj-travf llera to drink nothing but but tea; for travelling 
t»p »ou , 3 iina and down valleys, aeross liridges of very 

S 'onahlo security, requires a firm and steady nerve, 
it is impossible for those who indulge freely in the 
use of Spirits to retain long in the snnwv regions.— Jameds 
Voidlri eer’s Scr amble. 

I , r' ’liAiifleu or tub nom Ai-mcnr.’ 

A correspondent Inform* us tinl ,u mistake lm crept Soto the 
above article t. foot tho actual length Of the Royal Albert is 272 
feht, end thatiW thfihAr »} Wcllingltp 12 J|| fticj. 


T H’EUS IA - S H O U B. 

Mfmttx on, nibtmt on, O solitary sea ! 

I love to hear thymoan, , 

The world’s lament Attuned to melody, 

In th/ undying tone; 

Lo! on the yielding sand X He alone, 

And the white cliflfc around me drffiv their screen, # 
And part me from tho world. *I,ct me disown 
For one short hour its pleasure andybi spleen. 

And wrapt in dreamy thought, somepeaceful moments 
gleau. 

r 

No voice of any living thing is near, 

Save the wild sea-birds’ wail. 

That seems the cry of sorrow deep and drear. 

That nothing can avail; 

Now is the air with broad white wing they soil, 
a And now, descending, dot the tawny sand. 

Now rest upon the waves, yet still their wail , 

Of UiUCr sorrow floats toward the land, 
lake grief which obahge of scene is powerless, to 
command. «, 

The sea approaches, witl^its weary heart 
MoaniitJ* nnqnietly 

An earnest grief, too trfmquil to dejiart, 1 ■* 

Speal-vn that troubled sigh - r 
Yet its glad waves seeirf dancing merrily, 
h For hope from them conceals the .warning tone; 

Gaily they rush toViml the shofo—to die, 

All their bright spray upon the hare sand thrown 
CVhiie still around them wails ting; sad and ceaseless 
moan. 

A in} thus it is hi life, and in the breast 
Gav sparkling hopes arise, 

F.acli one in turn just shews its gloaming crest— 

Then falls away, and dies ; 

On life’s hare sands each cherished vision lies. 
Numbered with those that will return no more; 

There early lovd—youth’s dearly cherished ties— 
Bright dreams of fame, lie perished on the shore, 
■While the worts heart laments what grief can ne’er 
restore. • t 

Yet sti'l the broken waves retiring strive 
Again their crests to rear. 

Becking in sparkling beauty to revive 
As in their fl'."^earcpr; 

They strive in vain—tflSr lustre, bright and clear, ■ 
Forsakes them now with earth all dim and stained; 
And thus the heart, would raise its visions dear, 

And shape them new from fragments that remained. 
But finds their brightness gone, by earth’s cold touch 
profaned. 

Long have I lingered here, the evening fiiir 
T _n robo of mist draws nigh, 

The sinking sea sighs forth its sad despair 
More and more distantly; 

Iiuslied is the sea-bird’s melancholy cry, 

For night approaches, with the step of age, 

When youth’s sharp griefs are soflcnod'to a sigh, 

And the dim eye afar beholds the page 

That holds the records sad of sorrow's former rage. 

And nature answers my complaining wo 
With her own quiet lore, 

Bids me observe the mist ascending slow 
d?rom the deserted shore, 

. And learn that scattered and defiled no mote - 
The fallen waves arc wafted to the skta£. 

That thus tho hopes I bitterly deplore, 

(Though fast they fall before my, aching eyeB, :,v , 

Fall but in tears on earth to Heaven unstained to risc. 

rfe.v. 
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THE HEIR-AT-LAW. . / 

I W THREE CHAPTERS. J 

■ 

(HjUVKR 1, « a 

The nnnals of tlie British aristocracy have already 
furnished the historiographer with numerous chapters 
of family romance; hut those archives of an order, 
wherein a place is esteemed by the many as the highest 
guerdon that beguty, bravery, genius, can win, must 
necessarily be inexhaustible in such revelations. Hero 
is one thdtgiot lopg ago fe!l ( within my own expe¬ 
rience ; and, by simply restoring the original names 
and localities—altered’liy me for reasons that jjill he 
obvious—it would in all essential particulars faithfully 
reproduce an episode in the domestic history of one 
of our great county families; not, it strikes me, 
interesting only from the collision and evolvemcnt of 
curious and striking incidents, but pointing an instruc¬ 
tive moral, which they who run may read—although 
the catastrophe uiay not lie thought to reach quite to 
the ideal standard understood by poe.lic.nl justice—an 
objection to which the romance of real life will, 1 fear, 
be ulways more or less obnoxious. 

The bankruptcy, in 1812, of Mr Anstcd. a city mer¬ 
chant, in whose amiable family, domiciled in one of the 
squares of Tyburnia, I had officiated as governess since 
I left Lancashire—a lapse of newly seven years—threw 
me once more upon the wflriu in search of dependent 
bread. As I was an orphan, and had no relative that 
I knew of capable of assisting me to reach a more 
eligible path of life, there was, of course, nothing before 
me but to obtain ns quickly ns possible a like situation 
to tlie one of which Mr Anstcd’s commercial calamity 
had deprived me of: even that would not, 1 feared, and 
wild) reason, judging from the crowded state of the 
governess’ columns in the Times, be of very easy accom¬ 
plishment. Happily a caprice, that of advertising in 
my own name. Miss Redburn, instead of the stereo¬ 
typed • A Lady,’ dissipated my apprehensions, and in 
a very unexpected and startling manner. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the day my advertisement 
appeared, a fashionable barouche and pair dashed up to 
the door Of the house in Upper Seymour Street, where 
I had taken temporary lodgings, and a lads alighted, 
elegantly attired in a slightly mourning carnage-dress, 
whose important presence was instnntly announced l>y 
a footman on the’knocker, with a vehemence that 
brought half the first and second floor habitants 9c the 
quiet street to their windows. ‘ Is Miss Redburn at 
home?’ waa asked by a female volte, the rich tones 
whereof struck my ear familiarly.* The scared sefving- 
girl replied, I Suppose, in dumb show, by pointing to 
the door or my room; for with hardly a pause between, 


the Bame voice said: ‘ Thank you; that will do ? I will 
introduce myself:’ and the next moment the carriage- 
lady was before me—in my arms ! The flashing light 
of her dark brilliant eyes greeted m<? as joyfully %i Sid 
•her sisterly embrace and glad exclamation: ‘ Dear, deaf 
Gertrude, I am so delighted to have found you 1 Surely,' 
she added with a gay laugh, and partially yielding to a 
sort of instinctive eflbrt I made to free myself from her 
clasping armB—‘ surely y«i cannot ha% forgsMsMawfa 
old friend and pupil, Qlaru?' 

1 Clara Selwyti !j I exclaimed, forcibly releasing 
myself, ns a dreadful thought a'ti&e involuntarily la 
iny mind—‘Clara Selwyn!’ 

* The lady’s flushed cheek and haughtily curling lip 
shewed that inysjjigenerons suspicion was read aright 
‘Yes,’ she coldly replied, ‘Clara Selwyn, when you 
knew me, Gertrude, but Mrs Francis Herbert not v^ry 
long after you left Lancashire, and now for several 
years a widow.’ * } 

‘ Frnneis Herbert, of Ashe. Priory ! ’ 

‘Just so. Should that so much astonish you?’ she 
added, glancing proudly at the mantle-piece mirror. 

‘ You perhaps imagine that the magnificent Mrs 
Herbert, t^c do anger, would hare sufficient influence 
over her son to dissuade him fron) such n^m&alliance. 
It did not prove so,’ continued my charming visitor 
with a sweet silvery luughg and resuming her previous 
caressing tone *and manner; ‘ those arc obstacles, dear 
Gertrude, which light-wingcS, youthful love easily 
o’erleapa; and w» were privately married within, I 
thiflk, six Tgonths of our fifst meeting.’ 

‘ Privately married! ’ • 

‘Certainly. My husband’s stately mother's many 
excellent qualities, l oth ofihuad and Ueait, were strictly 
subordinate to her all-mastering pride of birth, and to 
have asked her consent would have licen an absurdity. 
Nay, the after-chance discovery of what had taken 
place almost pftvod fatal to her life, suffering as she 
did from disease of the heart. Happily, that peril 
passed away, and we were quitte pour f la peur. Still 
forgiveness was not to be hoped for, and we left England 
to vegetate in obscurity abroad, till tinfe and the Stan 
should j^rmit us to return and assume out proper 
position. Exile, poverty, in a comparative sense,’ 
added Mrs Herbert—a dark cloud for n moment veilhig 
her lustrous loveliness—‘ would have touched me little, 
but for the loss of my husband barely three years 
subsequent to our marriage. Since then, I continued 
to reside in the south- of France, wtyh our only child, 
little Francis, and mamma, till about two months ago, 
when the, sudden death of Edmund Herbert summoned 
us home to fortune—greatness. ’ 

1 What a bewildering turn of the wheel ! I read a 
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sfotk- of Mr Etodtfa la the neiii- 

■jj&jitm.'. He di«4of tttowts, or Iwofcea-jaw, did he net, 

' fttniltiag from k gunshot wound in the hand t ’ 

' '*Yes; and hit mothef, go whoti£ho was devotedly 
Attached, diS not survive the shook more than a few 
""hours. Ife was, you are aware, my husband’s elder 
brother, and several years his senior, but had never mar- 
' riecL I knew him ljy reputatiorfonly—not, it so chanced, 
personally — and that he was one of the highest- 
minded, most generodi of mSa. But enough of this 
for tiie present. ^Ve shall have plenty of time here¬ 
after far'indulgence in gajbor gloomy^ reminiscences, 
lily present, business here, Gertrude, is to offer you a 
home at Ashe Priory, as preceptress to my son—as 
companion and friend to myself. You will not refuse , 1 
I see,’ she added, affectionately kissing me. ‘ We 
' shall be sisters, as we were in the old time, 'fio ex- 
tifuswly fortnnat$—'was it not f—that I to-day glanced 
‘over the advertisement part of the newspaper—s«. 
Tans a thing for me to do.’ 

I expressed my graWjil thanks as clearly as the 
strong emotion whiuh agitated me permitted, and 
^vS 8 eslti. 7 >:?aKl f‘ Your sistet Mary, dear Mrs Herbert, 
she who so well deserves happiness, lias not, T fear, 
drawn a prise in the strapge lottesy tfc life?’ 

’Beautiful Clara,''variable and sensitive as a child, 
was instantly sad again. ‘Alas! no; and she, too, (s 
. a widow. But Mary and her little boys must, and 
shall,' she added, ‘ spite of mamtea’s unreasonable 
objections, take up their abode with us; and therein, 
Gprtrude, I shall also need your aid and sympathy. 
But of this hereafter. That which we have now to 
usderstanfl thoroughly is, that you breakfast with us 
to-morrow morning at the Clprendon, Old Bond Street, 
where we have been staying fon the last- ten days, and 
whence we set off,- at twelve precisely, for Ashe Priory.’ 

■ It was so settled; and Mrs Herbert left me, half 
doubtfhl that 1 had heard aright; atld it tvas far into 
the nighU-before my brain had ceased to throb and 
sparkle with the thick-coming images—the rekindled 
memories of some twenty years—which her unlooked- 
for presence and strange news had awakened^nto life. 
A brief resume' of those thronging reminiscences nlust 
necessarily precede the telling of the story s&qucjdial 
to them, in which 1 was now about, unwittingly, to 
become an actor as well as auditor. 

The tielwyns and ourselves were next-doftr neigh¬ 
bours, though living half A mile asunder, in a rural 
parish of Lancashire, the metropolitan village whereof 
—-about a quarter of an hour’s smart walk from our 
sequestered dwellings—was as dull, decorous, old-world 
a place as could, I imagine, be found in tlic moat agri¬ 
cultural county in Great Britain. Both families had 
been thus domiciled as far hack as my own personal 
experience expended, hut I knew that in bis early 
manhood, Mr Selwyn had attempted to practise ns a 
solicitor in our little market-town, with such lamentable 
'fortune, that be contrived not only to lose the only suit 
Of Importance he had ever been intrusted with, but to 
Minder xo outrageously in the conduct of it, as to 
render himself liable in heavy damages to his own 
ebexit. These first-fruits of his legal exertions so dis¬ 
gusted Mr Selwyn with the prdfession, that he resolved 
to espouse forthwith Mary Everett, the daughter of a 
deceased clergyman, and withdraw from ungenial busi¬ 
ness avocations,to the sylvan quietude of Beach Villa, 
a largish, and showy cottage oral, standing in its own 


grounds, of!aboutuhdoredn extent, with tlw hope of 
there gliding through Bfcunwxed'bjr -the cares, vanities, 
and ambitions of the rudf, hustling, -outer world. As 
lie'was possessed of a clear eight hundred a year, and 
({harried a gentle, well-principled, true-hearted woman, 
this expectation, though not destined to-be realised, 
cannot, 1 think, be said to have bnen unreasonably . 
based. His wife, unfortunately, died in giving birth ti> 
their first child,* a girl; and deeply muMt Selwyn was 
thought to feel her loss, his plastic nofbre so readily 
again yielded Jo feminine influence, that tiie orthodox 
year of mourning had barffiy expired,' wheiuhe appeared 
for the Bccond tiino at the marriage-altar—his bride 
on this occasion being Clara Stapleton, an intimate 
acquaintance of liia first wife, though an altogether 
different person. Clara Stapleton must have been 
endowed With rare personal charms, for she was still 
V-iiiigularly handsome sixteen years later, when 1 had 
littaincd an ngo capable of appreciating such attractions; 
nut the spirit wifjiin matched ill with the unflawed 
beauty of its mortal cohering. Not that Mrs Selwyn 
was a bad person in 1 a direct and positive sense : she 
would not have uttered an absolute falsehood—have 
committed a manifestly evil deed ; but vanity and pre¬ 
tence—the prolific sources of not less real, if unspoken 
deceit, meanness, and injustice—w/?rc her besetting 
sins. Though greatly bettered in circumstances by 
mlxriagc, she quickly wearied of the dull- monotony 
of Beach "Vilia; and \us her cmpVre over good, easy 
Mr Selwyn was absolute, an ubgunlly pretentious 
style*.Of living was attempted, whiuh treble her hus¬ 
band's income would hardly have justified. Tiie 
result was not only pecuniary embarrassment, but 
frequent’ social mortification and discomfiture at the 
hands of tiie local aristocracy, sought to be propi¬ 
tiated by a tinsel imitation of their own, after nil, 
not very splendid glories. Two considerable legacies 
were squandered in bolstering up and prolonging Mrs 
Sclwyn’s ambitious‘aims; but the end was visibly 
at lmnd by the time Clara, Mr Selwyn’s only child 
by bis second wife, was in her eighteenth year. 

Mr Sehvyn had been for siAne time.rapidly breaking 
—borne down, not by years, he was little more than 
fivc-aml-forty, but by mind troubles—when the crash 
came, and put tiie finishing stroke to Jiia broken fortunes 
and failing life. An^xeeution which lie could not pay 
out, was sent into Bcaclr^iiMu, and, driven to extremity, 
he did that which, a few years previously, might have 
saved liim—placed his affairs in the hands of his old 
friend, Mr Thomley, a thorough mau of business, and 
now, 1 have heard, one of the largest Iiolders of railway 
stock in the kingdom. That gentleman readily under¬ 
took the ungracious charge; and a thorough investiga¬ 
tion ensued, by which it was ascertained that when ull 
just claims were satisfied, not more tiian one hundred a 
year, at the utmost, would remain to tiie Selwyns, 
exclusive of Beach Villa—upon which there was a heavy 
mortgage—ami its gewgaw furniture. This decisive 
disclosure frighted Mrs Selwyn iuto submission, and 
she peevishly acquiesced in the discharge of tiie ser¬ 
vants, witli the exception of a niaid-of-all-work, and 
the sale of the phaeton, horses, Clara’B Arab pony, &c. 
Poor Mr Selwyn did not long survive this calamitous 
downcume. 1 was at home at the time, having not long 
previously returned from Liverpool, where I had beeis 
studying^ to qualify myself for the precarious pro¬ 
fession which, it had been for some time foreseen,' 
would, ere many years—perhaps months—be my only 
earthly resource; and being a "Jjood deal with Mr 
Sel#yn, I soon came to know that tiie corking anxiety 
which chiefly weighed upon his mind, was not for his 
wife, whose criminal follies, weakly acquiesced in by 
himself—that was. the sharpest pang—had greatly 
lessehed, not to say destroyed, tbw Jove lie once 
bore her; nor for his eldest daughter, Moey, was his 
mind haunted by sinister forebodings—she would, he 
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felt, walk emit ted unswervingly along the slipperiest 
and 'moat perilous'life-path she might ho -redaired -to 
tve&d; hot (tea, what with that dangerous gift of 
unmatched tovehness—that impulsive, ambitions dis¬ 
position? derive]! from her mother, though, it might -Jte 
hoped, attempered to loftier issues—what, in the dark 
future, might become of her, left unbueklered from the 
sordid world -byjut,«her father’s, dastard lack of firm¬ 
ness 1 That ion tlio sting of death* mid eagerly did 
his fainting spirit toil to devise means of atoning, if but 
partially, for his grievous fault. A will was drawn up 
and executed, by which Mary Selwyn, who had just 
passed her majority, was constituted sole trustee of all 
he might die possessed of, and absolute guardian of her 
sister Glare. To the last, this thought dominated all 
others. J was present when the final summons came , 
and well do I remember that closing scene, lli^ wif/f 
had been almost forcibly removed, at the dying mans 
request; her wild, remorseful outcries rendering tit 
• impossible that he, feebly struggling in the* close grasj; 
of the'Destroyer, should fulfil the purpose nearest his 
heart—the earnest commending of Clara to her sister’s 
watchful care and tenderness ; and of impressing upon 
Clara that to her sister—^iot mother—she must look 
lor counsel and guidance, and in all essential things 
yield her true asirl loving^ obediences The pledges so 
solemnly demanded were as solemnly given by the 
weeping daughters* and a glcsgm of placid joy lit*up 
for a moment the darkening eyes of .the dying father, 
whose quivering lips, whilst Ills wasted hands rested 
upon the bowed* heads of his children, secme<r to he 
invoking a blessing on them. 1’resently, the feeble 
hands slipped aside, the slightly raised head §?ll gently 
back upon the pillow, and the faint light and smile 
passed away with a sigh, and the murmured ejaculation, 

‘ Thy will he done 1 ’ 

Death passing through a household hut transiently 
darkens and interrupts its daily life. The old cares, 
duties, vanities, quickly resuuit, and till another 
arrow strikes, maintain their accustomed sway. Mrs 
Selwyn’s passionate self-reprooches soon changed to 
fretful lamentations over the ernul and quilc unmerited 
reverse of fortune that had befallen hcrsdlf and Clara 
—Mary, her step-daughter, never having been included 
within the circle, of her selfish sympathies. Clara’s 
radiant bloom stole gradually. to her cheeks— ay, 
and Mary’s genial cheerfmwdTs before long again cast 
its sunny glow on all around. A very admirable 
person was Mary Selwyn, of a rare sweetness of 
temper, and gentleness of disposition, combined with 
unbending firmness and rectitude of character—qua¬ 
lities which required not the attraction of physical 
beauty to win for her the love and esteem of all worthy 
hearts that came witliiu the range of their unobtrusive 
influence. Not that Mary Selwyn was wanting in 
feminine comeliness and grace—very far, iudeed, from 
that; but her beauty was of a more subdued, less 
striking typo than that of her sister, and especially to 
unfamiliar eyes, seemed eclipsed in Clara’s presence. 
Mary was now the sole stay and hfipe of the bereaved 
and impoverished family. Mrs Selwyn ungrudgingly 
resigned to her the desperate task of keeping house 
upon a hundred pounds a year; a judicious economy 
took the place of oareless extravagance, and the future 
gradually assumed a more hopeful aspect. It was 
settled, that as soon as Beach Villa could *be advan¬ 
tageously’ let, they would seek n less expensive home, at 
a distanoe from die scene of their former comparative 
splendour; and, in the meantime, Mary, with rny 
assistance, set vigorously to work to perfect Clara’s 
educational accomplishments, which a blind indulgence 
had permitted to fell In some respects sadly behind¬ 
hand. She was, however, apt tad willing, atgl, bo 
longer interferfd with by Mrs Selwyn, who seldom, 
indeed, flirted out of iter bedroom, blade rapid 
progress. * 


Some five or gjf! months hfc$toinufd thus pleasantly 
and profitably away, when Mm .IMsryn’s ambitious 
longings, partially rebuked, hut meteuicable, ..unfortu¬ 
nately revive^ Aram in, the dastUng light of her 
daughter’s beauty, whicli; me had fln&My persuaded 
herself, could not, if judiciously brought into play, 
to secure Clara, and of course Clara’s mother, a 
higher 'position in the world than that mother’s cruel 
I folly had despoiled her of. It wnejpiite true t{)at the 
younger Miss Selwyn’s rare personal gifts had begun to 
excite a sort of agitatidh in out comer of the county, 
and .that her name was in the mouth of every feather- 
headed fopling for milijfr around,* suggesting sinister 
or fortunate aiuguries, as the envious or benevolently 
hopeful dispositions of the proplfesiers- determined. 
One consequence of all this was numerous impertinent 
calls at Beach Villa, under pretext of inquiring the 
terms ijpon which it could be let, and of viewing the 
premises, by parties who had not the remotest inten¬ 
tion of becoming tenants. As sodh, howqver/^fdt - 
,came to be well understood that such visitors would 
sec nobody but Mary Selwyn, or myself, if I happened 
to bo there, the annoyance 'abated, to be renewed 
in some instances under a more decorous and less 
transparent mask. One gentleman, of about my own 
age I judged, which vs? a few molkhuaflRW'WMs 
that of Mary Selwyn,valid, to our unshffied apprecia- 


appreoia- 


tion, of retnarkdbls aristocratic appearance and man¬ 
ners, would not be denied anVitiimey to which he had • 
no legitimate nor conventional claim. Finding that 
dVl iss Selwyn’s icy reserve could not' he otherwise 
broken through, Mr Calvert, as lie called himself, pro¬ 
duced, with evident reluctance, blushing the while like 
a school-girl, and presented to Mary a letter written 
Ivy her father- there could be no doubt about thaj— 
expressing the warmest tlmiiks fur some service or 
favour which the writer had r&eived at the bands 
of the person addressed. Miss Selwyn rdlad it with 
emotion, but presently remarked in a partly apologetic 
tone: 1 There is no address, sir, at .the foot «f this 
note. You have the envelope, of course?’ 

The gentleman, instead of firing up, as I should 
have tiioiYfht fie would at the, implied suspicion, 
changed colour, anil with something of agipjtion in his 
voice and manner, said: ‘ No. I have not; it has been 
mislaid or Tost. But surely Miss Selwyn cannot think 
so meanly of sue as to believe that 1 would assume, 
falsely Xml basely assume, to lfave rendered the trifling 
service alluded to^ that I—I ’-— 

tie slopped for want of yards or matter, and Maty, 
who had intently observed him, said r ‘ I do not believe 
so, Mr Culvert. Will you walk in?’ 

Frons this time, Mr Calvert became a verjg frequent ■ 
visitor indeed: but invariably, as I afterwards frequently 
recaUed to mind with a pang of regret at my own want 
of penetration, at such hours that lie would be euro of 
meeting with none but the family. I very much liked 
this Mr Calvert withal; his conversation was refined 
and intellectual; ami, witless dogmatist that I must 
have been, if what 1 heard of him uhout a year after 
my fenioval to London was correct, I—giiquiag myself, 
too, upon accurate perception of character, Sand.cspe- 
oially male character—pronounced him flu be a person of 
large oojbcieutioiisness and self-sacrificing amiability! 
Constancy, indeed, if we had rightly divined his mis¬ 
sion at Beach Villa, was not of the number of-his 
virtues, for it was before long very apparent to me 
that, Mary Selwyn, not her all-conquering sister, -was 
the compelling lode-stone that drew him- there; and it 
was becoming pretty clear, moreover, that his p: infer¬ 
ence would at no great distance of tirnp he reciprocated, 
when an unexpected incident shewed me, or seemed 
to do so, how little I comprehended Mr Culvert, or the 
impulses by which he was governed: Clara and her 
mother'had accepted an invitation to pass a week with 
tlie Lumsdens’ retired and tolerably wealthy trades- 
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not long Hifctfe the Selwyns’ 
‘I' from onr neighbourhood to a place about I 
6b off; and a letter frjbu Clara, ostensibly to 
pee a prolongation jpfjfhe visit^.stprtled her sister 

J d thyself,• not only by informing us that Captain 
iulnbfo, «on of the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, a widow 
■ lady related to the Herberts of Ashe I’riory, was a 
daily guest at the Lumsdens; fcut by the girlish exulta¬ 
tion pf tone in lahich she wrote, evidently inspired 
By the belief that she had made a serious and important 
eoafiiest. * r * 

.'"'Mary Sclwyn was both vexed and angry. ‘This 
meeting between tiara and. Captain Toulmin,’ she 
said, ‘has, 1 have no doubt, been contorted between 
him and the Lunffsdens—worthy, well-meaning people 
enough, but incapable of saying “ No” to the son of 
rtn Honourable.- I will write to-night, and insist upon 
her immediate return home.’ , t 

I agreed that it would be proper to do so,’and was 
the rooih, when Mary said with a kind of 
'anxious bashfulness, a bright blush tile while mantling 
her sweet face with scarlet: ‘ Mr Calvert, Gertrude, 
will probably look in fcr a few minutes this evening. 
He, 1 have no doubt, knows this reputedly gay and 
fashion able catUain; and if you, when 1 am not pre- 
tm off-hand, ifMifferent manner to sound 
him relative lb the said gentleman’s character, I should, 
or I err greatly, bo furnished withgclhons for insisting 
upon Clara’s instant return, which even Mrs Selwyn 
could not gainsay.’ 

I undertook to do so; and very blunderingly did 
I redeem my promise. Mr Calvert, with his quick, 
eager, confounding interrogatories^’drew from me, 
before I well knew what I was saying, the exact 
motives of ray awkward questioning; and the effect 
which that knowledge produced upon him was extra¬ 
ordinary. The fluslr and animation of his countenance, 
which, in my wisdom, I lmd attributed to his expecta¬ 
tion of presently seeing Mist Sclwyn enter tiic room, 
became, as 1 spoke, pallid and stern—with jealous 
anger, I concluded, what else could it be ?—and Iub 

3 no was high and wrathful as he replied: ' Inform 
Iss Selwyn that X do know Captaifl Touknin, and so 
well, thatjl advise^ that T entreat, beseech her, not to 
lose an hour ill removing her sister from the contami¬ 
nation of his society. Slip must be firm,'too, as well 
as peremptory, for’.Toulmin is not a i*an to be easily 
turned aside from anyfpurpose, however infamous* he 
may have formed, lie’will follow flam Selwyn here, 
of that be assured; and nought but evil con'ensge if 
he be permitted, under an 3 ^ pretence, t# thrust bis 
presence npon this family.' 

Surprise at this fiercely uttered outburst dicld me 
dumb, and three or four minutes’ Bilcnce, meditative 
on Mr Calvert’s part, followed; then starting suddenly 
from his chair and seizing his liat, he said : ‘Make my 
excuses to Miss Selwyn, if you please, for thus hurrying 
away; but it just occurs to ine tint an important 
■business-matter, which bad slipped my memory, must 
be attended to at once: good-evening, Miss Hedburn.* 
He was gone; and before lie could have roachbl the 
seise limited stable, where his lmrse was usually haltered 
during his vufits, Mary came in, to whom 1 of course 
Wlated ‘what hail just passed. She was giCitly sur- 
wiSed—-shocked is the more accurate word—and it 
-%a» plain that a pang of wounded pride mingled with 
the painful solicitude excited by Mr Calvert’s words 
api manner as reported by me; for Mary Selwyn, good 
okift amiable as she might be, was still a woman witlnd. 
She had turned , front me, and w as looking out of the 
window; ‘He must, indeed, be greatly agitated,’ she 
said. witi; atremorin her tone almost successfully 
repressed*, ' ‘Look, Gertrude.’ 1 did look, and saw the 
usually H&atg, .mud Mr Calvert galloping fiercely off 
as if life depended upon bis-speed. 1 He docs love her, 
then,’ murmured poor;Mary, as horse' and horseman 


disappeared at tin angle of the,triad. - ‘ Well, he could ■ 
hardly ^idlp doing so.’ A inSnufe’ er two afterwards ' 
she kissed and left me, .her find eyes bright *tth 
jjxcitement and wet with teats.- 

A HANDFUL OF H AL|‘-PJSNCE. 

Thb spectacle of the -formidable bowls of new copper- 
money which, leaving lately been alyned from the 
Mint, 1ms found its way into the shop-windows of the 
London grocess and provision-dealers, to Whom, being 
a glittering novelty, it series the purpose Of an adver¬ 
tisement, recalls to our remembrance some carious 
particulars respecting copper coinage, which it may 
be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable briefly to 
1 recapitulate The copper coinage of this country; as 
^European travellers have not failed to notice, is by far 
Vhe heal, the most substantial in manufacture, and 
Approaches the nearest, in sterling worth, to tiie money - 
, value it represent*! of anyrthut is found in circulation 
upon the whole surface of the globe. It is, doubtless, 
from tiiis reason principally that it is subject to a 
continual and abnormal drain, which renders a new 
coinage necessary, and evey indispensable, at frequent 
periods, and often, in large manufacturing districts, 
occasions a dearth of snujll-changer in spite of the 
periodical overflows from tlie Mint. One cause of this 
drain is the shipment gf copper-mijney to, tlie colonics, 
which, not being done in sufficient quantities by the 
government, is often undertaken by private individuals 
as a mutter of traffic.. AVe were intimate, some years ago, 
witli an exporter of this singular sort of merchandise, 
who, without saying much about it, from prudential 
motives, had, in tlie course of a few years, realised a 
small competence by transmitting to a friendly agent 
in a South African colony repeated cargoes, packed in 
barrels, of the old penny-pieces of the coinage of the year 
17!>9, which being, as all the world knows, about a fifth 
heavier than some oV the more recent coinages, passed 
among tlie Dutchmen, who chiefly inhabited the culony, 
for live farthings each, and [consequently yielded the 
exporter a profit of 25 per cent., besides tlie premium 
which tlie colonists could afford, and were willing to 
pay, for the convenience of small-change. The value 
of this convenience, of which we liuve at home hut an 
imperfect notion, majh.be estimated from another cir¬ 
cumstance, for tlie trutlWlT which we can personally 
vouch. Some thirty years ago, or thereabouts, a 
gentleman, whose mercantile speculations had failed 
in London, emigrated with his fumily to Canada, 
intending to purchase land and settle upon it with his 
children. AVhilo casting about for an eligible settle¬ 
ment, he was Btruck with the annoyance and incon¬ 
venience everywhere resulting from the dearth, almost 
the total absence, of copper coin. The complaints that 
met him were loud on all sides; continual loss being 
suffered from the necessity of expending fivepence, the 
value of the smallest silver coin, for the most trifling 
article that had to he purchased. After considering the 
subject, aud taking’counsel on the matter from a few of 
the settlers at Toronto, he resolved to supply the desi¬ 
deratum himself. Ik-turning to Birmingham, lie caused 
the requisite dies and machinery to be constructed; 
and on again arriving in Canada, commenced the issue 
of pence and half-pence, hearing the head of Kihg 
George <fi\ one side, and—if we recollect right—his 
own promise to pay on the other. The metal of the 
money cost him less than’ half its current value; but, 
notwithstanding that, so great a premium did it bear, 
that his profits were more than cent, per cent. In a 
very short time, lie recovered tlie fortune which he had 
lost by speculation in England. Bis issues, swallowed 
up to- the necessities of commerce, never returned to 
him, and he settled in the country u$on a handsome 
estate, purchased with the gains of hie ftnprovised 
mint. ’ 
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r It is nlostlikelythat the alAva successful experi- 
merit was sufigpatfefi io'the -mind of the speculator by 
tlie practice which prevailed at home during m last 
war, And which was countenanced by the government. 
At that Airile, it would appear that wery trndesmaft 
who chose to do so, coined copper-money on his own 
Recount, hiasmueh as we have seen a collection of 
these provincial tokens, amounting to above a thousand 
in number, all.c^which were issued iusthe course of A 
very few years. Some have nothing but inscriptions 
on bolh sides; some are ornamented witji views of the 
issuer’s business establish irtent; and some bear the 
head of the sovereign, with the name of the issuer on 
the reverse. Many have whimsical devices, in ridicule 
of tbe French; and others are really elegant idedals, 
admirably designed, with classical and allegorical 
figures, supposed to have some* myatical'allueioji tojl 
the events of the period. There were, doubtless, r e'f 
gulations and restrictions by which those who issue# 
them were rendered amenable to l#w; but whatever j 
these were, we have a suspicion^they were not in all 
cases rigidly adhered to; looking to the fact, that no 
sort of uniformity in the size or weight of the coins is 
observable, everybody scenyng to give’ as much copper 
to his coin and uo more, hb accorded with the dictates 
of his own eomseience—ope man’s half-penny being 
almost as large as another man’s penny. At the time 
when these' tokens constituted ajbirge proportion of the 
circulating eopper coin of the realm,-gold was alarm¬ 
ingly scarce, guineas being bought np by collectors at 
a price varying from twenty-five to twenty-niric shil¬ 
lings apiece, and their place in the circulation being 
supplied by one-pound notes. The bullion wynt off to 
tbe continent, to defray the charges of the war; and it 
may be that the government of the day were glad to 
connive at the issue of uny species ol' coin which might, 
even in the smallest degree, make the loss less percep¬ 
tible. The provincial tokens were all suppressed by 
proclamation in the early part of the present century, 
long before the war terminated; and us stringent 
penalties enforced their Jiuppre'sion, they disappeared 
almost simultaneously from circulation, and arc now 
to be rarely met with, save in the cabinets of the 
curious, or the stores of dealers in coins. 

As late as thi years 1815-10, there was in circula¬ 
tion throughout the country/’’large amount of the 
copper coinages of the firsthand second Georges. It 
was lighter in weight by nearly a fourth part than 
somo of that now in use, and, so far as wc can recol¬ 
lect, consisted entirely of half-pence; at least, we have 
no remembrance of a single penny-piece. Being very 
much worn and defaced, for want of the protecting 
rim, government, as early as 1800, or thereabouts, 
proclaimed it an illegal tender in the provinces; and 
thus it gradually all come up to London, where it con¬ 
tinued to pass until after the termination of the war. 
We have a distinct recollection of travelling to London 
in the year when the Russian campaign commenced, 
and of the clamorous solicitations of the market-women 
of Heading, where the coach stuped to bait, who 
brought their old half-pence to the coach-doors, and 
induced the passengers to exchange them for silver, by 
offering a dish of fruit, a bunch of flowers, or a few 
new-laid eggs as a premium. We recollect us well, 
that, long after, the practice prevailed if London, 
among blacksmiths’ boys and workers in metal, of 
beating the new farthing of George III., by a few smart 
blows upon an anvil, into a passable old half-penry. 
These old coins, however, vanished shortly nft* tlic 
declaration of peace, though specimens of them are 
yet occasionally to be met with .in the till of the 
retail-shopkeeper. . 

Just before 4he new silver made its appears*ce in 
1819, an Attempt was made, on thp part of the govern¬ 
ment, to suppress tlie circulation of the Irish copper 
coin in Fn glu nff- Of this coin there baa been for the last 


fifty years A prodJfciouB amount, in use. It i* known 
by the hiurp of Efin, which t&kesthe place of Britannia • 
on the reverse, and is enormously deficient iri'Syeight 
—about three of the Irish half-pencq balancing one of 
the pennies of* lw9. Fc4 sbme time tlte people,' as 
perhaps it was their interest to do, countenanced tlie 
attempt to do away with them, arid ‘harp half-penee?“ 
as they wore called, fell into disrepute as bare coin. 
Owing, however, to tluflr vast numbers, it was found. 
impossible to get rid of them, anfi the attempt was 
finally abandoned. Alt old blind beggar, a rather 
comical character, who daily took his stand opposite 
the writer's window, aygrred thtft for his. part he 
couldn’t see the propriety of rejecting the Irish coin— 
and having got a friend to write upon the begging- 
board which hung from his neck the words, Harp hap¬ 
pened taken here, came in for a tolerable shower of 
them—ijnd when tlie attempt to do away with them 
was given up, took the credit of having worsted -the 
authorities in their endeavours to carry out an Wjjwjse 
pleasure, by making a patriotic stand against it. v .• 

But the most prodigious uproar that was ever made 
about a half-penny took place in Ireland in tlie days ot 
Dean Swift—an uproar in which the savage and witty 
dean was the principal person concerned, as all who 
have read the celebrated» Drapier 
fectly well. The history of that clioosneristic affair 
was briefly as follow^:—In the yea rj/fl'l, tlie Duchess 
of Kendall obtained from George 1 fm exclusive patent 
lbr coining half-pence and farthings for Irish circula¬ 
tion. This patent she sold to one William Wood.- If 
we are to believe tlie Irish records of the time, Wood 
coined the half-fence of such abominable metal that 
they were worth almost nothing, and threatened the 
Irish ]>coplc with all tlie evils that could ensue froip a 
debased currency—though wliat these evils were they 
appear to have had but a vtfiy confused notion. 
Archbishop King, however, declared that the new 
half-pence would ‘ sink the kingdom,’ and the whole of 
Dubliu was soon in a wild commotion in expeqtatiim 
of that alarming event. The character of their panic 
may bo gathered from the Irish Cry, wliicli vjas 
then in e-jery fiiouth, and a part of which ran as 
followsi ,, 

The halfpence are coming, tbe nation’s undoing— 

There’s an end of yonr •ploughing, and baking, and 
brijving; * , ' * 

In short, you will all go to wrack and rmu— 

, , Which nobody can deny! 

loth big 1 * men and low tmm, and thick men and tall 
men, • 

And pch men and poor men, and free inen^and thrall 
men, 

Will suffer; and this man, and that man, and all men— 

• Which nobody can deny ! 

The nrclibishop wrote vigorously and well in defence 
Of what he supposed to he the independence of his 
country, threatened by the rascally brass half-pence. 
But the English government, not recognising the ruin¬ 
ous fiaturc of the patent, would have enforced the Circu¬ 
lation of the so-cal led spurious coin, when the first of 
the Drapicr’s Letters appeared, in tlie Aunmer of 1731. 
This wtft followed by a second Letter in August of the 
same year. The excitement on the subject now became 
terrible and formidable. Lord Orrery says: 1 At the 
sound of the Drapier’s trumpet, a spirit arose among 
the people, that, in tbo Eastern phrase, was like a 
tempest in the day of tbe whirlwind. Every person, 
of every rank, party, and denomination, was convinced 
that tlie admission of Wood’s coppe* must prove fatal 
to tlie commonwealth. The papist, the fanatic, the 
Tory, the Whig—all listed themselves volunteers under 
the banners of M. B. Drapier, and all were equally 
zealous to serve tlie common cause.’ Soon after tlie 
appearance of Ule Drapier’s third-.Letter, a change took 
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plaoulaf'Jfce British eeKnet, and. Hteaa attributed by 
tlfe;. fit& euteiy to the influence oPthat witty aod 
ft x ga stic production. The Earl of Carteret was now 
^Aetejutehed aa governor to Dublin, jrfthe hope that he 
l Vfrratdbe aide to restore fiesbe, and niduce the nccept- 
jjree'-of the coinage. He -was met almost instantly on 
HSSsflsrriYal by 1 the publication of the Drapierfe fourth 
Letter,eidocument more audacious and uncompromising 
’ thaateither of its forerunners. * The earl offered L.flOO 
rewanffor the discovery of the author of that ‘ wicked, 

: malicious, and seditiouwpamphfct;’ but the author was 
not betrayed'. The unfortunate printer was cast into 
prison, and died shortly after jjis release, it was averred 
' foam the cruel effects of his confinement:. ■ When tho 
grand jury’of the city and county of Dublin met, they 
presented.all such persons as should attempt to impose 
" Wood's coin upon the kingdom as enemies of his 
majesty's government, and acknowledged with grati¬ 
tude the services of such patriots as had exerted Ihcm- 
sotaefeto prevent «ihe passing of the base coin. The 
strife terminated in September 1725, by the govern- t 
meat relinquishing their attempts to enforce the 
patent. Hie dean grey upon a sudden immensely 
popular, and no doubt eqjoycd his popularity for a 
season—though it is easy to imagine how much he 
jyjed Cue circumstances that gave rise to it 
in Ms later ptepotion-hunting rigys. 

It is more than^robable that the dean cored not a 
straw for the cause l^p advocated, and that he had not 
a particle of apprehension as to the effects of the 
obnoxious coinage; but he could not resist the oppor-« 
' tlinity of harassing a government which he hated, 
because they were oblivious of ItimseK; and therefore 
he made of the brass half-pence a convenient stalking- 
horse to carry his vehement, patriotic, and caustic 
diatribes. 

The effects of a debased currency, however, even 
when that ‘currency is copper, are not to be ignored. 
There is always an intimate connection between a 
' good pennyworth and a good penny; and though ttie 
; substitution of representative for real value is rarely 
accompanied by a rise in the price of commodities, yet 
thrft rise is sure to ensue from it in the iong^pn. 

The copper coinage of France presents some curious 
anomalies, and it tells, besides, an interesting tale. 
The sous and two-sous pieces of the old regime are of 
-pure copper* and when not? clipped—fo£ the dipping 
of even copper coin hastbeen aforetime a practice in 
France, as is sufficiently 'evident from the state of the 
old currency—are of full weight. The fevolutionary half¬ 
pence, on the contrary, are of mixed metals and many 
of them of light weight. Tlifre is, or lately was, a 
vast quantity manufactured from bell-metal sejzcd by 
the governments of the day from the churches, when, 
the services of religion being suppressed, the cliurch- 
bellt offered tho cheapest and readiest resource. ‘The 
sovereigns who succeeded Napoleon coined millions of 
Oopper pence not much bigger than qp English six¬ 
pence, and spread them over with a slight coating of 
white metal, the major part of which rubbed off in the 
, course of the f^st year’s wear. These continued in 
Circulation for many years; but shortly before the 
- Revolution of 1C30, a band of Birmingham boys went 
oyw^MtWorged them in such numbers, and so^ueceas- 
: fwy,‘4hat it was found impossible to separate the real 
fofom the spurious coin. The fact woe, there was no 
differqnce whatever in the values between that which 
Ityuj been issued from tho French Mint and that pro¬ 
found by the forgers—neither being worth much more 
thauatenth of the sum they represented. There has 
beeU&Qm.time tq time no lack of spurious half-pence 
in oiir Owtt, country, but they have generally been! 
. made of lead'; and their manufacture, which con yield 
but a verjiTlftwl profit, is chiefly the result of experi¬ 
ments by tyrps in the art of casting^ spurious silver 
coin for the (Apply of % smashers. » 


A copper i» but'a trifle in itself mid foie term is 
colloquially expressive of something verging on the 
despicable; but in a densely populated city, the com¬ 
fort, the very existeaoe of tneussadS' it. dependent Upon 
ti.e maintenance, of ml abundant circulation of capper- 
money. It is almost the only money which multitudes 
ever receive is reward for their services; or in com- 
pliance with tiicir supplications ;.aad were it with¬ 
drawn in any considerable quantities njsm the general 
market, its absence would be signalised qy correspond¬ 
ing evidences of deprivation among the muttitudihous 
classes with whom it is tbfc principal if net the only 
medium of exchange. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER OF AB.T 

tp was obBOiVed of theiEnglish textile manufactures fa 
she drent Exhibition, that however excellent they may 
mve been in themselves, no justice was done to them 
in the arrangement/ The r Ftenrh carpets, for instance, 
were not only beautiful individually, but they were 
displayed in Buch a manner as to have the effect in the 
aggregate of a single beautiful carpet with the colours 
artistically grouped ; while {he English fabrics of the 
same kind were thrown together witlymt the slightest 
knowledge or feeling of tlmir‘mutual dependence. This 
mafks a defect in our national tastq, whiclj appears to 
ns to go far in rendering nugatory the lessons of the 
Schoolmaster of Art, who is now striding throughout 
the Iodytli and breadth of the land. « 

But how nan it be otherwise, since the Schoolmaster 
is himself English, and since his taste labours under the 
same natfonal restriction? Look at his carpets, his 
paper-hangings, his draperies of all kinds—they are in 
themselves not seldom admirable; but to do them jus¬ 
tice, they should be allowed to lie in the wareroom, 
and he admired among their congeners, for the old 
gentleman has little iftore knowledge than his pupils of 
the part they could properly take in general ornament¬ 
ation. It is quite distressing go look at the gorgeous 
carpets that now enrich so mttny shop-windows, and 
mark tile unearthly flowers that have sprung up over 
their whole surface at the Schoolmaster's approach, 
like the impromptu couch spread for Jove and his 
Saturnia on Mount Idgg- 

Olad eartli perceives, ana from her bosom pours 

Unhidden herbs and voluntary flowers; 

Thick new-born violets a soft carpet spread. 

And clustering lotos swell the rising bed. 

And sudden hyacinths the turfbestrew, 

And flamy crocus makes the mountain glow. 

Such carpets, it is true, arc beautiful objects in them¬ 
selves, and make ns proud of the skill and industry 
that have been exercised in their construction. But 
what to do with them ? Tho ornaments of our rooms— 
on which some of us spend thousands of pounds—are 
pictures, gilding, chandeliers, cabinets of precious wood, 
small objects of vi$tu; and to ail these tilings the 
magnificent carpet, acts like a wet blanket. The land¬ 
scapes on the walls, with their embowering groves and 
receding distances, become as flat as pancakes; the 
colours of the cabinets are extinguished; and the 
minuter ornaments lose fifty per cent of their value 
at one bio*. The Schoolmaster says not a worff pf all 
this. He fees only the carpet he is superintending, 
with itB elegance of form and miracles of colouring'; 
and as his eyes never open wide enough to take in the 
picture of which it is to form a part he is Content. 
Did he ever watch the proceedings of Nature in ftsr 
pictures ? Did he»yer observe the effect of the orna¬ 
mentation she lnvufnjt on the eastern and western sky 
at theorising or the setting sun? Dld*he ever .mark 
the subdued tinte of the carpet she spread s»on such 
occasions—a soberness that renders mope glorious the 
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llltiminatibn of th* harison, ant receives from. it to 
exchange toditiceal’ grace and charm ? 

In the room! to Eastern - countries, where tWhe art* 
no ornaments at *H, and where almost the only furniture 
is a dived along the walls, our splendid carpets «m4 
hanging*' would he in their proper place; but here, 
their very beantja individually makes a general defor¬ 
mity. It cannoj be. denied, however, that, taken as 
individual objeqp, they exhibit of late years a very 
remarkable improvement in the national taste. Nothing 
can tte mure wholesome tlum those gorgeous carpets, 
with their suggestions rather than pictures of flowers, 
their dreams rather than delineations of the beautiful 
in nature. In ltangings, we have got rid of Lady 
Emmeline’s ‘cocked-hats collapsed, and deformed tad¬ 
poles on tiptoesand with them the necessity that was 
imposed upon our imagination ofi giving sulbh things an 
name. More especially, we have got rid of the debtor / 
able resemblances of human faces thrown together by 
the casual meeting of impisji angles,which haunted us^ 
on onr sick-beds as wc staibd at the ghastly wall/ 
and which, if tho truth were fcnown, have handed 
over not a few nervous patients into the hands of the 
mad-doetor. This is muety; and the "real beauty that 
lms taken the place of such monstrosities, is more. 
What wo have to^o is, cither to adroit the coverings 
of the floors and walls to m3: rooms, or our rooms to the 
coverings of„the floors and walls. If you must lhtvc 
carpets and hangings of a gbrgooSs character, down with 
your pictures, and out with every stick of furniture 
but the plain auc>massive. If, on the other hand, you 
must have pictures, and chandeliers, and cabinets, and 
objects of virtu, down with your rich hangings, and 
out with your splendid carpets, substituting for the 
one nothing more obtrusive than drab of a subdued 
pattern; and for the other, something like French 
white and stone-colour, interwoven iu figures that will 
please the eye without exciting the curiosity. 

But of all the mistakes eonmfttted by tho School¬ 
master for the want of a widely enough opened vision, 
the architectural one islthe worst, because the least 
reparable. The old gentleman, considering that 
sculpture and architecture arc both fine arts, treats 
them exactly alike. Their works arc works of genius. 
Different styles'and proportions ore required for a 
Hercules and an Apollo, for., a Parthenon and a 
cathedral; and having obUuffid his material data, the 
master—as contradistinguished from the mason—pro¬ 
ceeds to business. But there is this difference, Dominic, 
between a house and a statue, that the one is movable, 
and tbo other not—that the one may be placed in a 
church, or a room, qr a museum, while the other is 
a pjjxt of the site on which it stands, the centre of the 
picture it adorns. There is a difference, likewise, in 
the genius of the two artists. The architect proceeds 
by mathematical rule, just like the musical composer; 
and so does the sculptor—but only up to a certain 
point. In the composition of a statue, where tho 
workman ends the master begins. To symmetry of 
parts,' he adds attitude and exp&ssfon; and as the god 
stirs within him, he is able, by means of which he is 
perhaps himself unconscious, to 

Snatch a grace beyond the roach of art. 


The sculptor may be said to resemble the composer and 
the singer in one. He gives sound, motion, life, to 
abstract beauty, and music breathes from the still, cold 
marble. The province of the architect is more restricted, 
yet ample, enough to satisfy the ambition of ggnius. 
Being denied mobility in his lines, his power is dis¬ 
played in a single expression, whether of grace, beauty, 
grandeur, sublimity; but in thi*:JS& magnitude .of his 
form gives him, a great advantage? The comparative 
smallnesagrf the sculptor’s material adds to his plastic 
power: a statue of vast proportions, would be an 
edifice, ’ 


■ Is building a mjrmanent aifcdu fbrhtoisalf, man is ' 
careful to adapt ilto the nature m fhe^pottnfl on which 
it. la reared. With this view be sinks tne foundations 
according to the Ail, and makes all ,kis arrangements 
correspond with Vie circtaytances *by which, he is 
surrounded. But when the grand point in view is 
architectural beauty, it is wonderful now independent" 
hu feels of everything extraneous. He deals with the 
edifice as if it was a bit of sculpture which could be 
moved at pleasure, and exhibited wherever he’chose. 
It never occurs to him that even the movlble sculpture 
is placed with reference to light and background—in 
short, to tho picture of which it is to be the centre; 
and that in placing on ISiraovable structure, of great 
magnitude and importance, his teste qught to, be 
governed by a similar law. This is the point in which 
the Schoolmaster fails. He looks at the edifice just 
ns he docs at tlie’carpet—as an individual objebt, which' 
must be*constructed according to the rales of art; and 
he docs not look at the effect desiret\ at the pic^uru it 
is intended to form. In tho matter of the carpet, Vhp 
Remedy is easy: spread it in a room where its gorgeous¬ 
ness will not injure the ornamentation, or turn out the 
ornamentation to make rootp for it as the main object 
Hut when a building is once floced, there it must 

stand, to bo either a sornru or a joy fd> evgp,.. 

Wc do not mean to ,say that the Sch/JITnaster does 
not wish tho work to be erected whoarit will be seen 
to advantage. He (Joes wish thif/out not as a con¬ 
dition of art. It will be all the better, lie thinks; if 
it can be brought about: but if not—if a good site 
is too dear, or too much out of the way—lie mast 
just be content ("the building itself is the main thing 
—that is his business. Now, in onr opinion, the site 
is as much the architect's business os the edifice. This 
immovable object belongs to the ground, and is 1 to 
form a picture; and if the ground is not ndapted for it, 
it must be adapted for the ground. It iB improper to 
say, as we often do: What a pity that so fine a building 
should be lost in such a situation! It is no pity, but 
a crime against art: if the situation was not suitable 
for the building, why place that particular building 
there, as if. 1 »rehiOecture afforded us no choice ? 4 

Tilt; same narrowness of visiop has (jpluged the 
country with arguments about the relative merits of 
different stales of architecture. Those wfro indulge in 
such polemics Jiarc their £ycs fixed upon a particular 
or^er, profoundly unconscious off everything else. Site, 
country, purpose, adjuncts, are'nothing to them. Greek 
or Gothic, that is the question: 

Under which stTUg Bezonian, speak or die! 

Churches, palaces, streetB, villas, huts—all must be put 
into one and the same uniform, because that uniform is 
at oqpc the most convenient and the most sightly. And 
the arguments on both sides are stated in good set- 
terms : it is impossible to find a flaw in them, if 1 you 
only take them* as they stand, and shut your eyes to 
everything else. But, convenient for what, Dominie f 
Sightly under what circumstances ? Is the style that 
woura sanctify a cathedral equally appropriate Tor a 
tavern ? Are a temple of the fine arts and \ Burgher 
meetinghouse to be erected on the same principles of 
taste ? Wo arc even told by one of the parties tfikV 
being descendants of the Barbarians, it is absurd to go 
back within that classic pale which it was the mission 
of our fathers lo destroy. But if the Barbarians had 
found no classicism to come into collision with, if their 
wild genius had not been refined by the betraying 
charms they subdued, what direction would the civil¬ 
isation of Europe have taken? The truth is, this 
present world is compounded of tho old and the new; 
tho sunset hues of the one mingle with the golden 
dawn of the other; and instead of being Imprisoned 
in material fopus, the, taste of an eclectic agd roams 
over all nature and over all art. ; ' 
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TBIHGS AS THEY ABE IN AMEBICA. 

HICHMOMt), IK f’lBGIXIA. 

‘ When does the carriage leave the door for tho 
steamer down the Potomac?’* asked tf\p hook-keeper 
Of Willard’s Potel in Washington. 

‘At six o'clock in the morning, and nine in the 
evening,’ was tho reply. 

I preferred setting out in the morning, and wap yeady 
accordingly—Mr WiJlqjd being up at this early hour, 
anAosftisiderately providing each guest at his departure 
with a cup of coffee (without charge). ' 

The ride to the landftyg-place of the steamers, across 
an open stretch of ground, occupies about half an hour, 
and on my arrival, l4ftuml that a number of persons 
iiid.wHHffJtHni^onfe by the northern train, were going on 
board a steamStwhich was lying at the extremity of 
a wooden pier. S^^dily everything ^as adjusted. A 
very droll-looking nd^rro hid, ip a kind of cocked-hat, 
and boots pulled over a pair of ragged pants, drew, 
in the rope, and we were off. 

The Potomac, wore like an inland sfa than a river, 
and here a mile in width, forms the connecting-link 
between the northern and southern railways. The line, 
as yet, stopped at Washington; and to get again upon 
the track, it was necessary to descend the Potomac fifty- 
five miles, to a place called Aequia Creek, where the 
railway to Hichmond commences. An English traveller 
has said such sore things of the steamers on the 
Potomac, that I did not feel quite at ease in making so 
. lonjl an excursion in one of them: bug I uni, bound in 
justice to sqy, that sc far as my experience went, there 
was nothing to complnin of. For a company of about 
fifty personsj^wo tables wore prepared for breakfast 
in a manned that woulij have done nS discredit to 
a first-class hotel. A good-humoured negro barbtr 
plied his vocation in his little apartment. And l^ic 
tofiet apparatus comprehended no wooden bawls—such 
articles having utterly vanished, if they ever existed | 
anywhere *ut in the imagination. • 

In fine weather, the sail down the Potomac from 
Washington must he exceedingly pleasant; for (the 
river, though broad, is not so wide as to give indis¬ 
tinctness to the scenery on the banks. ( On the right, 
ve have the woody heights of Virginia, and on the left, 
the Mils of Maryland, with frequent glimpses of villa- 
residenees and farm-settlements on both sides. Atfthc 
distance of six or seven miles below Washington, but 
on the Virginia side, we come abreast of Alexandria, a 
tifilbfdjf 10,000 inhabitants, with a good deal of shipping 
at it# quays, and signs of manufacturing industry on a 
considerable scale. Eight miles further down, on the 
same'; #ide, is seen upon a green knoll among the pic¬ 
turesque woody eminences, an object of interest which, 
coldastfee morning is, attracts nearly all the passen¬ 
gers from the well-warmed cabin. This is Mount 
Vernon, once tW residence of General Washington, and 
where, in a tault amidst the grounds, the remains of 
thb great mimL.w&re intomhed. It is a neat country 
residence, with a tall veranda in front, changed in no 


respect fram what dt ufcs sixty years agoihn't a local 
authority speaks’of the grounds, which were kept In 
the greatest trimnesi byWashiugtam, being Vow in a 
(bscreditable state of disorder—a circumstance which, 
a true, demand# the attention iff the AraericsSi people. 
Unfortunately, the spot is not easily reached by land, 
otherwise I should have gladly iqadeuit the object of 
a pilgrimage. • L 

As the day advanced, the chilliness of the atmo¬ 
sphere wore ofij and on arriving at Acquia Creelf, the 
air felt mild and agreeable” although it wife the 1st iff 
December. The train was in waiting on a long jetty, 
and in, less than ten minutes it had received itsfreight 
of passengers and luggage, and was under-way. Sugh 
Was my entrance into Virginia—that fine old state, 
wttldil by English gentlemen of family, and whose 
history calls up such melancholy thoughts of tho 
gnfortunatc" Raleigh. * 

Much of the country through which we passed wus 
uncleared 1 of woods, which had a wild appearance, and 
the land, where .opened to agricultural operations, 
seemed to be of a poor description. Among the trees 
growing naturally in the patches of. tangled forest, 
was the arbor vita, which litre attains a considerable 
size! Rhododendrons hung their ^aded yiossoms by 
tho roadsides, where tfiey grow like common weeds; 
and in other kinds of vegetation, there was still the 
lingering aspect of autumn. On crossing the Rappa¬ 
hannock, at Fredericksburg, the agricultural character 
of tho country was much improved; but even at the 
best, and all the way to Richmond, a distance of sixty 
miles from the Potomac, it fell short of what I had 
seen in Western Canada and Oliio. Yet possessing 
as it does, the clemenjs of fertility, what might not be 
expected from the land, if put under an enlightened 
system of tillage! The ploughing, performed by slaves 
under the inspection of overveers riding about. the 
fields on horseback, was very defective; for it seemed 
scarcely to tear up the soil, and left large pieces 
altogether untouched. As the train passed, tho negro 
ploughmen invariably (popped in thoir labour to look 
at, and speculate on, the pWnomenon, as if their heart 
was not in their work, and they took every opportunity 
of shirking it. From the’ way they seemed to be 
proceeding, I feel pretty safe in averring, that two 
ordinary Scotch ploughmen would get through as 
much labour in a day as any six of them, and do the 
work, too, in a greatly superior manner. 

In the course of the journey, a number of passengers 
were set down at different stations, leaving so few in 
the train, that at length another gentleman and myself 
found ourselvcB alone in one of the cars. My companion 
was a man of probacy forty years of age, stout made, 
witli sandy hair and whiskers, and had I seen him 
in England, I should have said he was a working- 
mechanic, probably a stone-mason, dressed in his Sunday 
clothes, and out on a holiday. I am particular iu 
referring to his appearance, in order, if possible, to 
throw sonuWight on the habits in which he very freely 
indulged. Apparently engaged in deep thought, he 
continued chewing tobacco with a voracity I had never 
seen mualled, and which provoked such an incessant 
torrent of expectoration, that at last the floor around 
him presented a most unsightly spectacle. ' 

I think travelled, generally, in their descriptions, 
exaggerate the chewing and spitting of the Americans. 
It is, in reality, only here and there you*hjeet a person 
who abandons himself to these nauseous practices, 
while to the mass of the more respectable people in 
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tiie States' they ere probably at disagreeable as to 
any woU-bred; Eatojtoan. The invectives, however, 
directed against the Americyis on this, score, dispose 
me to' believe that the English who visit the United 


States, amjpick out so many faults, are either if satlietoal large e<#tt«i-factorfes twere in tlip course of 


or neglectful ■ of tite manners of their own country, 
j^tmong the less-tostructed classes in Great Britain, 
spitting in the stmetsf and other places, is exceedingly 
common; and sinMb young gentlemen betook themselves 
to smoking tobacco in common clay-pipes, the vice 
may be said to have become fashionable jn the junior 
departments »f high-life—at dnyrate, we do not see that 
it meets with public censure. Now, if it be considered 
that in the United States, the rise from one condition 
of life to another is astonishingly rapid, and tlidt all 
classes travel together in the same cars, and live 
together in the same hotels, it will not be difficult to 


appearance as ■ Compared with:'ti%fmaf- 
cities, Richmond Jliewed variant? symptoms Of .pros¬ 
perity and progress, A species , pf dome for shipping 
was in. process of e^savation adjoining the bridges, and 


erection. In the streets in this lower quarter, there 
was an active trade in the packing and sale oT-tobacco,' nS |f 
quantities of which, like faded weeds, were being carted 
to the factories by negrots. The cotton manufacture 
is carried on in several large establishments, and will 
soon be extended, but principally^ I was tend, by means 
of northern capital, and the employment of hired white 
labourers, who, for factory purposes, are said to be 
preferable to persons of colour. 

Richmond is known as the principal market for the 
supply of slaves for the south—a circumstance under¬ 
stood to originate in the fact that Virginia, aa a matter 


understand how certain obnoxious practices should / of husbandry, breeds negro labourers for the express 
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obtrude themselves on the notice of the more polished 
class of travellers. • t • 

The train arrived at Richmond about two o’clock 
in the afternoon; and by an omnibus in attendance, I 
was transferred to a hotel, which proved to be no 
way inferior to the establishments in tlfc states further 
north. The wliolo of the waiters were negroes, in 
white jackets; bat among the female domosticR I 
recognised one or two Irish girls—the sight of them 
helping to nmke grad what I lyid everywhere heard 
stated about the Irish dispossessing the coloured races. 
At Willard’s Ilotel, in Washington, all the waiters, as 
well as the female* servants, were Irish, and lierdfalso, 
they will probably be so in a short time. 

Situated on a high and sloping bank on the Jeft side 
of the James River, Richmond is much less regular in 
outline than the greater number of American cities. 
Its streets, straggling in different directions on no 
uniform plan, are of au old-established appearance, 
with stores, churches, and numerous public buildings. 
Besides the principal thoroughfares, there me many- 
narrow streets or lanes of a dismal, half-deserted 
appearance, generally dir*jy, and seemingly ill drained 
and ventilated. Everywhere, the number of black 
faces is considerable; for in a population of 27,000, 
as many as 9000 are said to be slaves. The dwellings 
occupied, by the’ lower classes of coloured people are 
of a miserable kind, resembling the worst brick-houses 
in the back-lanes of English manufacturing towns. In 
the upper part of tho city there are some rows of hand¬ 
some villas, and in this quarter is a public square, with 
the Capitol, or scat of legislature, in a central and 
conspicuous situation. In walking through this public 
edifice towards dusk, I observed that it was guarded by 
an armed sentinel, the sight of whom had almost the 
startling effect of an apparition; for it was the first 
time I had seen a bayonet in the United States, and 
suggested the unpleasant reflection, that the large 
infusion of slaves in the composition of society was 
not unattended with danger. 

A, flue view is obtained from the front of the Capitol, 
overlooking the lower part of the^ity, the river with 
its falls, and tl;e country in the distance. The falls of 
the James River appear to have determined the situa¬ 
tion of tiie town. These falls unitedly amount to a 
descent 0j£ eighty feet, and are made available for 
turning 4 number of large mills for grindin^flour, and 
other purposes. The occurrence of such fans is only 
one of a series of similar phenomena, along the east 
coast of America, where, by recessions of the sea, a 
terrace-T&nge crosses the rivers at a less or greater 
distance from the ocean, causing an abrupt descent, 
which is valuable as a water-power.. The falls of the 
James River cease in front of the city, Where there are 
several, rocky and woody islets, and at this point two 
long wo<^en bridges afford communication with a 
manufacturing suburb on the right bank. 

Although, iij- many respects, inferior in point of 


purposd of sale. Having heard that suCh was the. 
.ease, I w«b interested in knowing by^wliat rnean%jukd 
a f wlmt prices slaves are offered to purchasers. witn-. 
out introductions of any kind, 1 was thrown on my own 
resources in acquiring this infonmation. Fortunately, 
however, there was no impediment to cncounteg in the 
research. The exposure of ordimiry goods in a store is 
not more open to the publicwhan are tlTS sal^>cfejai«^-Un 
in Richmond. By consulting the loca^fbwspapers, I ' 1 
learned that the ♦sajes take place 'jyauction every 
morning in the offices of certain ^Brokers, who, as T 
understood by the terms of their advertisements, 
purchased or received slaveB for sale on commission. 

Where the street was in which the brokers con¬ 
ducted their business, I did not know; but the 
discovery was easily made. Rambling down the main 
street in tho city, I found that the subject of qjy 
search was a narrow and short thoroughfare, turning 
off to tiie left, and terminating* in a similar cross 
thoroughfare. Both Btrects, lined with brick-houses, 
were dull and silent. There was not a person to 
whom I could put a question. Looking about, I 
obaerv6d the offlee of a commission-agent, and into it I 
stepped. Conceive the idea of a large shop with t'yo 
windows, aijd a dhor between; no shelving or counters 
inside; the interior a spacious, dismal apiyjment, not 
well swept ^ the only furniture a desk at one of the 
windows, and a bench at ong side of the shop, three fbet- 
high, with two nteps to it from the flpor. I say, conceive 
tliq idea of this dismal-looking place, with nobody in 
it but three negr^ children, who, as I entered, were 
planting at auctioning each other. An intensely black 
little' negro,*of four or fijfo years of sigo. was standing 
on the bench, or block, as it is called, with an equally 
black girl, about a year younger, by his si<Vh whom 
he was pretending to sell by bids to another black 
child, who was rolling about the floor. 

My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. 

The little auctioneer continued his mimic play, and' 
appeared to enjoy the joke of selling the girl, who 
stood demurely by his side. 

‘Fifty dolla for de gal—fifty dolla—fifty dolla—I 
sell Sis here fine gal for fifty dolla,’ was. uttered with 
extraordinary volubility by the woolly-headdd urchin, 
accompanied with appropriate gesture!, in imitation, 
doubtles$ of the scenes lie had seen enacted daily in 
the spot. I spoke a few words to the little creatures, 
but was scurcely understood; and the fun went on as 
if I hod not been present :* so I left them, happy in 
rehearsing what was likely soon to he their own fate. 

At another office of a similar character, on the 
opposite side of the street, I was more successful. 
Here, on inquiry, I was respectfully informed by a 
person in attendance, that the sale would take place 
the following morning at half-past nine o'clock. 

Next day I set out accordingly, after broakfastj for 
tbe scene or operations, in which there was now a little 
more life. Tvfo or three person** were lounging about', 
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‘ In Madison wrnnty.' . ■ '* which was standing* near the bmar-wjBtiow. The man 

‘ W-hen did yoi p^fr from Mm ? * t ■ plaeidlyrose; and having been plaledbehlnd the screen, 

‘ Oa Wednesday-two days.aga.’ wa* ordered to tak« off hi* cloth*, wWeft to di&with- 

‘ Were yonsorry topart from him ?’ . out sword or i-ilnof remonstrance. . About ,a dosen 

‘Yes,aix>:’ahe replied with a deep sigh; ‘my heart''gentlemen crowded’to the spdt while thespoor fellow 
was a’nUMt broke.’ was stripping himself, and as soon ashe stojd on the 

% ‘ Why i* your twister selling you?’ floor, bare from top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny"'' 

‘I don’t know-toe wants money to buy some land— of his person was instituted. The dear black, skin, j 
suppose he sells uwt for that.’ * back and front, was viewed all over for sores'from' i 

There might not he a word of truth in these answers, disease; and there was no part of ifts body left wa¬ 
fer I Usd no means of testing their correctness; but examined. The man whs told to open and shut his 
the woman seemed to speak* unreservedly, and I am hands, asked if he could pick eotton, and every tooth 
inclined to think that she said nothing but what, if in his head was scrupuhmaly look#! at. The inves- j 
necessary, could be substantiated. 1 spoke, also, to tigation being ht an end, he was ordered to dress 

the young woman who was seated near her. She,’ like himself; and having done so, was rtftjnestsd to walk 

the others, was perfectly black, and appeared stout and to the block. 

healthy, of which some of the peteons preselit assured * The ceremony of offering him for competition was 
themselves by feeling her arms and ankles, looking gone through as before, but no one would bid. The ■ 
into her mouth, and causing her to stand up. She other tfro men, after undergoing similar examinations 

told me riie had several brothers argi si uteri, but did .behind the screen, were also put up, bit with the s^ue 

not know where they were. She said she was a house- result. Nobody would bid for them, and they were - 

servant, and would be glad to be bought by a good ail sent back to their seats. It seemed as if the corn- 

master—looking at me, as if I should not be unac- pany had conspired not to buy anything that day., 
ccptable. , * Trobably some imperfection* had been detected in 

1 have said that there wns an entire absence of the personal qualities of the negroes. Be this as it 
emotion in the prfty of njp, women* and children, may, the auctioneer, perhaps a little"7mt^af»te31pt» 
thus seated preparatory to being sold. This does not from his want of success, walked offjib Ms desk, 
correspond with the-ordinary accounts of slave-sales, and the affair was wo jar at an end. j/r 
which are represented as tearful’ami liarrowing. My ‘This way, gentlemen—tliii? way r was heard from 
belief is, that none of tiie parties felt deeply ou the a voice outside, and the company immediately hived 
subject, or at least that any distress they experiitoced off to the second establishment. At this office 
was but momentary—soou passed away, and was for- there was a young woman, and also a man, for 
gotten. One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a sale. The womarl'was put up first at 500 dollars; and ' 
trifling incident which occurred. While waiting for possessing some recommendable qualities, the bidding 
tlie commencement of the sale, one of the gentlemen for her was run as high ns 710 dollars, at which stye 
present amused himself with a puiuter-dog, which, at was knocked down to a purchaser. The man. after 
command, stood on its hind-legs, and took pieees of the customary examination behind* a screen, wgs put 
bread from his pocket. These tricks greatly enter- up at 700 dollars; but a small imperfection having 
tained the row of negroes, old and ^iung; and the poor been observed in his person, no one would bid for him; 
woman, whose heart three minutes lieforo was almost and he was ordered down. 

broken, now laughed ashijartily us anyone. ‘ThiB way, gentlemen—this way, down the street, 

‘Sale is going to commence—this way, gentlemen,’ if you please!" was now shouted by a person in the 
cried a man at the door to a number of loungers out- employment of tlw first firm, to whose office all very 
side; and all having assembled, the mulatto assistant willingly adjourned—one migratory,eompapy, it will 
led tiro woman and.hcr children to the block, which lie be perceived, serving oil the slave-auctions in the 
helped her to mount. There she stood with Jut infant place. Mingling in the crowd, I went to see what . 
at the breast, and one of her girls at each side. The should be the fete of the rifan and. boy, with whom 
auctioneer, a handsome, gentlemanly personage, took I had already had some communication, 
liis place, with one foot on an old deal-chair with a There the pair, the two cohsins^ sat by the fire, 
broken back, and the other raised on the somewhat just jvhofe I had left them up hour ago. The boy was 
more elevated block. It was a striking scene. , put up first, s 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ began the salesman, ‘here is ‘Come along, my miuf—jump up; there’s a good 
a capital woman and her three children, ,ail in good hoy ! ’ said one of the partners, a bulky and resjjpctable- 
health—what do you say for them ? Giro me an looking person, with a gold chain and bunch of seals; 
offer. (Nobody speaks.) I put up the whole lot at at the same time getting on the block. With ataerity 
850 dollars—860 dollars - 850 dollars (speaking very the'liftle fellow came forward, and, mounting the steps, 
fast)—850 dollars. Will no one advance upon that ? stood by his side. The forms in front were filled by 
A very extraordinary bargain, gentlemen. A fine the company; arql as I seated myself, I found that my 
healthy baby. Hold it up. (Mulatto goes up the first old companion, Wide-awake, was close at hand, still 
step of, tiie block; takes tlie babytirom the woman's chewing and spitting at a great rate. ■ 
breast, and bolds it aloft with one hand, so as to ‘ N*v, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, putting his 

shew that it was a veritablo sucking-baby.) That hand on tlie shoulder of the boy, ‘ here is a Very fine 
will da A woman, still young, and three children, all boy, seven years of age, warranted sound—what do 
for 850 dollars. An advance, if you please, gentlemen, you say ftp him ? 1 put him up at 500 dollars—500 
(A voice bids 880.) Thank you, sir—860; any one dollars (speaking quick, his right hand raised up, and 
bids more ? (A second voiec says, 870; arid so on coming down on the open palm of his left)—500 dollars, 
tlie bidding goes as for as 890 dollars, when it stops.) Any one say more than 500 dollars? (580 is bid.) 560 
That won’t do, gentlemen. I cannot take such a dollars. Nonsense! Just look at liim. See how high 
low price. (After a pause, addressing the mulatto): lie is. (He draws the lot in front of him, and shews 
She may go down.’ Down from the block the woman that the little fellow’s head comes up to Iris breast.) 
and her children were therefore conducted by the You see he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at Iris 
assistant, and, as if nothing hod occurred, tbey calmly hands.’ 

resumed their seats by the stove. • t Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and' 

The next lot brought forward was one of the men. shut his hands—the flexibility of the small fingers, 
The mulatto beckoning to liim with Iris hand, requested 1 black ori the one side, and whitish on the other, being. 
him to come behind a canvas screen, of two leaves, I well looked to. /The hands, and also the mouth, bating ' 

■ . A 









advance is nytdeto 570, then to 

“•‘'Gtenttemen, that it a very poor*price for a boy of 
till* tier. (Addressing the lot): Go : -wn, my boy, and 
; Jdtwr them |»oir yon can(rt&.* ■ * 

/. The boy, seemingly happy to do as lie was bid, 
^%ent down from the block, and ran smartly across 
the floor several times; the eyes of every one in the 
room- following him. * 

■ 1 Nhw, -that will do. Get up again. (Boy mounts 
fhfe block, the steps being rather deep for his short legs; 
Iftxt the auctioneer kindly lends him a hand.) Come, 

- gentlemen, you sea this is a first-rate lot. (590— COO 
—*010—020—030 dollars arl bid.) I svill sell him for 
030 dollars, (Bight hand coming down on left.) .Last 
call. 030 dollars once—630 dollars twice. (A pause; 

’ hand sinks.) Gone! ’ 

The boy having descended, the man was desired to 
come forward; and after the usual scrutiny behind a 
screen, he took his place on the block. 

, **Well, now, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, ‘ here is a 
right prime lot. Look at tliis man; strong, health}? 1 , 
able-bodied; could no^be a better hand for field-work. 
He can drive a wagon, or anything. What do you 
say for him ? I offer the man at the low price of 800 
is «ell worth J 200 dollars. Come, make 
an odvanc$Sif you please. 800 dollars said for the 
man (a bid), vjjank you; 810* dollars—810 dollars— 
810 dollars (scverai(.>uls)-C-820—8fS0—850—8C0—going 
at 860—going. Gentlemen,, this is far below his value. 
A strong-boned man, fit for any kind of heavy worlf. 
JttBt take a look at him. (Addressing tin; lot): Walk 
down. (Lot dismounts, and walks strum one side of 
the Shop to the other. When about to reuscend the 
' block, a gentleman, who is smoking n cigar, examines 
hte mouth and his fingers. Lot resumes Ids place.) 
Pray, gentlemen, be.quick (continues the auctioneer); 
Z mast' sell him, aud 860 dollars are only kid for the 
man—860 dollars. (A 1'reslv run of bids to 945 dol¬ 
lars.) 945 dollars once, 945 dollurs twice (looking 
■lowly round, to see if all were done), 945 dollars, going 
—going (hand drops)—gone! ’ 

•During this remarkable scene, I saf.ut. the middle of 
the front form with my note-book in my liuhd, in order 
to obtain'd, full vfew of the transaction. Ho strange 
was the spectacle, that i could hardly dispei the notiou 
that it wujp all a kind tH dream; and now I look 
back upon the affair as by far the most ctrious I 
ever witnessed. The more intelligent Virginians Will 
sympathise in feelings on the? occasion.* 1 had 
never until now seen huidan beings soliV; the tiling 
was quite new'. Two men art! standing on an elevated 
beach, one white and the other black. The white 
roan is fuctioning the block man. What a'contrast 
in look and relative position! The white is a most 
respectable-looking person; so far as dress is cpnctSmed, 
lie might pass for a clergyman or church-warden. There 
ho stands—can I believe my eyes?—in the might 
of an Anglo-Saxon, sawing the air with his hand, as 
if addressing a missionary or any other philanthropic 
meeting from a platform. Surely that gentlemanly 

- personage canhot imagine that he is engaged in any 
mortal sin! Beside him is a man with a black skin, 
and clothed in rough garments. His looks arc down¬ 
cast and submissive. He is being Bold, just like a horse 
M Tattersall’s, or a picture at Christie aud Manson’s 
,-Ll must be under some illusion. That dark object, 
Whom I have been always taught to consider a man, 
is: ,0Ot * man. True, he may he called a man in 
advertisements, and by the mouth of auctioneers. But 
it is only a figure of speech—a term of convenience. 
He te a man in she sense, and not in another. He is a 
kind of man—stands upright ou t wo legs, has hands to 
work, wesraVfiotbes, con cook his food (a point not 
reached by monkeys), , has the command of speech, and, 
in a way, can think and act like a rational creature— 



can even be taught th read* But nature bite thought 
fit to five him, a black skin, and that tells very badly, 
against him. Perhaps, also, there is something wrong 
with his cranalogical 1 development. Being, at all . 
(events, so muah ef a man—genus Aooio—i» it quite 
fair to master him, and sell him, exactly as suits 
your convenience—you being, from .a variety ef for-- 
tunate circumstances, his superior ?t; All this'passed 
through my mind as I sat un the flqmt form is the 
saleroom of Messrs ——■—, while, one of the members 
of that well-^nown firm was engaged in pursuing, by 
the laws of Virginia, liis legitimate callings 

Such were a forenoon’s experiences in the slave- 
market of liichmond. Everything is described pre¬ 
cisely as it occurred, without passion or prejudice. It 
< would not fiuvo beet* difficult to be sentimental on a 
subject which appeals so strongly to the feelings; but 
I have preferred telling the simple truth. In a subse¬ 
quent chapter, 1 ajiall endeavour to offer some general 
views of slavery in its social and political relations. 

* W.C. 


limited Liability, 

The commission appointed to consider this question 
luyi reported on the whole unfavourably to it. We 
must candidly confess (.hat we are Airry fof the decision, 
whether it be right or wrong. If right, we should bo 
indeed the more sorry, since it woulcLshew that the one 
thing above all others to which we looked for moral 
redemption to the labouring musses, is a fallacy. Wo 
hope, however, that the decision is wrong, and that the 
commission has only delayed a little longer what we 
think the most powerful means of raising the people. 

The question is just this—shall there he freedom in 
this country, as thee; is, under certain restrictions, in 
Franco and America, for the possessors of spare Bums 
to club them for certain mercantile purposes, with¬ 
out each proprietor becoming answerable for whatever 
the rest may do in regard to the concern ? The com¬ 
mission says, that to allow a man to be a partner for 
that sum, with no responsibility beyfind it, would he 
to lower the credit of the British merchant, and would 
be dangerous to the public. They speak as if all legiti¬ 
mate ends were served by the existing system. In 
short, with a slight exception, their cry is, let well 
alone. 

The decision happens to be in remarkable accordance 
with the views of all the great capitalists. When two 
or three soph men can accomplish a mercantile purpose 
of magnitude, or arc already conducting such a concern, 
it is obviously their interest to prevent any five hundred 
other people from clubbing their smaller means, and 
coining into the field as competitors. The terrors of 
unlimited responsibility, of course, act powerfully in 
preventing Buch associations. Ergo, great capitalists 
relish unlimited responsibility. This principle, in the 
language of the Tunes, ‘ creates a species of monopoly 
in favour of those who already possess capital.’ We 
must therefore say, that we view the commission's 
decision with suspicion, if not something more. 

The great mistake on that side, is in quietly assuming 
that ^the present system is one which protects the 
public. As the law now stands, a man may be carrying 
on—as many do carry on—a business far beyond the 
powers of his capital. It is not too .much to say, that 
many* have not one thousand pounds* of true .means, 
while their business would require at leant twenty 
thousand. The law permite this man {o borrow from a 
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‘ bill-diacouriter,’ i tt toget rapport, a* it.ii railed, from 
some wholesale-bofifo, ■which re-imburses ityf If by 
enormously overcharging sotpe article.which he- takes 
from them in large quantities; and these usurers go 
on for years' absorbing three-fourths of his profits, amS 
preventing his concern from ever righting itself. When 
, % he ends, mm he is oretty sure to do, in bankruptcy, it is 
found that the usurers have contrived to get out, or 
nearly so, while Kindreds of honest creditors are in. To 
all intents and purposes, then, these men have been 
partners, >and highly profiting partners, too, and yet 
have escaped responsibility.* On the other hand, the 
concern having all along had some good profits about it, 
the tradCT_ might have easily obtained a few thousands 
fhitn hona-fitk partners, if these could have beef! safe 
from loss beyond the amount of their investments. In 
this caso, it would have been kept in a souhd, instead 
of an unsound state: no one would have loBt by* it. 
But thcn'Rinnll capitals would have had a chance— 
tho feature which large capitalists cannot endure ! 

Can the public, moreover, realty be said to bo pro¬ 
tected, when the perils of the Existing laws are so 
great ? Tho Times describes a few of them: 1 One man 
lias taken n few shares in 1 $ joint-stoe'lt for a bad debt, 
and lias been first roused to a sense of the true nature 
of the transactionjjy finding himself responsible, to liis 
last penny, for the debts of a thoroughly insolvent 
concern. Another jpiB shares standing in his namc"as 
a trustee, and is astonished to’’find that he is called 
upon for a contribution under tho Winding-up Act. 
Another is a shareholder in a highly flouriHliinyfoank, 
dividing regularly, keeping a reserve fund, possessing a 
manager of the greatest talent, and directors of unim¬ 
peachable integrity ; but while lie is felicitating himself 
on the excellence of his investment, the directors have 
reduced the assets to nothing by discounting each 
other’s bills; and in order to protract exposure, for a 
few weeks more, contract a largo loan by pledging to a 
neighbouring bank all they have tfi pledge—the credit 
of their shareholders, who, at this very moment, believe 
the concern solvent, and pro. little aware that their last, 
shilling 1ms been handed over, by virtue of the law of 
partnership, to pay creditors of whose existence they 
have no idea.’ Call you this protection ? It seems to 
bo forgotten that. indiscretion and roguery arc some¬ 
times connected with the name of creditor, os well as 
with that of debtor. 

The most curious circumstance connected with the 
other side of the question is, that unlimited liability, 
while proclaimed to be necessary to British credit, is 
departed from in numberless instances, though in a 
most arbitrary manner. Had it been entirely carried 
out, ‘ we should have had no railways, very few steam¬ 
ships, and the electric-telegraph would have atill been 
in its infancy.’ As the Timex remarks: ‘ The prohibitive 
and the dispensing power cannot both be right. If 
there be involved in the question of limited'liability 
any question of morality, it must be wrong to violate 
that morality in large cases as well us small; aqd if, 
on .the other hand, these matters ought to he regulated 
by the contract between the parties, and notice of that 
contract given to the public, the agreement ought to 
have foil effect in small matters as well os in great.’ 

We are little concerned to discuss' the question 
beyond what we see to be tho effects of unlimited 
responsibility on the humbler classes of socuky. What 
is the great distinction between a mercantile person and 
a well-paid workman ? Mainly this, we would say— 
the trader has. a strong tendency to take care of what 
he realises—to .make the little a mickle—to stnfin on 
to the possession of proporty; and you sec in his quiet 
frugal life, and the, peculiar virtues*connectcd with i;, 
an immediate effect of the anxiety to possess. The 
highly-waged iterative, on the other hand, is remark¬ 
able for ftis indifference to saving and accumulation— 
he apends the rains of the week within the week, lives 


between thehandand the •;efina.iaoftendiaaipau ; 
anyhow, shews little af the template virtue* ,WJ»ich we 
see connected with property in foe trader.,. .There is, 
in short, a moral fi&ee in property; and foe operative, 
i not having the property, wkntys foe mbral ^erce. But 
wity does he not save, like the trader? Obviously, 
because, while tlfe trader feels additional ’power 
every pound he adds to hg) capital, the operative sera 
no immediate good from foe saved pound. And this is 
because he cannot moke any profitable use of fit, at 
least none that awakens the feeing of gAin, or holds 
forth the hope of a permanent improvement of condition. 
Now, were there limited liability there lyonld be 
thousands of snail concdlns, generally, perhaps, con¬ 
ducted by mercantile persons, but taking up a tlie savings 
of the workers, and exciting in them those hopes which 
wc sec to have such a sustaining effect on humanity. 
In such circumstances, drinking habits would come to 
an eiid *-1in immense amount of capital now lost through 
dissipation and immorality would bo saved and turned 
' to profitable use—and one large and most imj&ra- 
rfnt class in the community would be converted* 
fre.n restlessness and discontent, to a condition at 
once satisfactory to themselves and the rest of tile 
community. ' 


THE KITCHEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tub Crystal Palace *at Sydefiham lipsets all kinds of 
calculations made by all kinds of people. The enter¬ 
prise is so novel, tlmt the guesses made beforehand in 
respect to it are found in most coses to liave either fallen 
far short of, or tofiiave gone far beyond, the truth. The 
railway company thought that third-class passengers 
would so preponderate, as to render very little first- 
elass accommodation necessary. They were wrong; for 
the first-class passengers are so many, that there are 
barely carriages enough to contain them. They thought 
that tiie rush of visitors w,ould be so great, as to render 
necessary the sale of tickets at other places besides 
the London Bridge Station—a judicious plan, albeit 
that the booking-office for Crystal Palace trade works 
very smoothly atyd steadily. It was thought tlmt -to 
many thirsty, souls would reach foe building by road- 
conveyance, that hotel-keepers, tav&rn-kecjlt’rs, coffee- 
shop-iteepefs, and ginger-beer sellers, began to speculate 
largely in the surrounding fiuighbourhood ^ but nearly' 
all—an immense majority, at lgast—travel by railway, 
and do not leave the territories of the two companies 
froiji the time of starting from lmndon Bridge to the 
time of their return to the iamc terminus; ami we me 
inclined to think, that foe extra-palatial refreshment 
—if we may coin so high-sounding a phrase—will be 1 
less than was at one time expected. It wa# thought 
that our larger manufacturers would exhibit their 
machines and engines os they did in Hyde Park, and 
would shew the routine of manufacturing operations. 
It may be so; bjit all this is written in the foture—to 
be developed, we hope, ns the various arrangements 
become completed. It was thought that the most 
monstrous of all monster-organs would be necessary 
to give the visitors any taste of CrystaFPalape music ; 
but this, too, war. wrong; for Ilerr Sahallehn’s woll- 
selected.ybraided-coated, gold-handed, martial-looking 
band of sixty performers produce such music as rolls 
gloriously along and around the vaulted arches of the 
Palace. It was thought—But here we will begin'a 
new paragraph, for we touch upon the very matter which 
is destined to be the subject of the present article. 

It was thought that, although the visitors would 
need a little refreshment during their sojourn within 
the building, this refreshment would Tjq a subordinate ' 
affair, occupying a little space, and the services of a 
few persons. It was thought so by most persons, at 
least; although the directors seem to have had a notion 
that something great was ‘ looming in the distance' in 






Se thia'asit pisiy; bdjqevcr thought that 
mt'Detriment woeld be small, and quiet, 
'ii^a^&porteit^ thought erroneously. It has become 
i^fms^of the characteristic features K tlm .place—impos- 
’,{Wle to fog ovirlookedje'fcn if we wtmld overlook it,i 
wbiek Ho one *eem« inclined to do. And there is such 
*«m trrtdWht relish about it all—euch a determination 
; to attend to gastronomy, as well as to sculpture, 
.-architecture, botany, ethnology, manufactures, and 
fountains, that gastronomy may be regarded as one 
M the ‘ institutions * of the place. 

It is amusing to watch the expression of wonder on 
; )the faces of manysof the visitors, as they, on their first' 
visit, wend their way along ftie almost ami less corridors, 

■ colonnade^, galleries, and staircases, which intervene 
between the Palace railway-station and the main build¬ 
ing of the Palace itself. We alight from a railway- 
carriage upon a stone or slated platform. We ascend 
sixty steps—wooden at present, but probably to be 
geripced by others of stone hy and by; and then puss 
fimbugh a tickgt-offiee, which separates the territories' 

'■of the railway company from those of the Palace com¬ 
pany. We then traverse a colonnade, glazed overhead, 
■with movable windows on one side, and, by and by, with 
choice flowers and plants on both sides—a flowery path 
m or 600 feefin length.* Wc then enter the extreme 
corner oTOttesouth wing of tlio Palace, by an ascent of 
something liKfcqforty Steps from tli% colonnade. Here 
the first thing INht mdeta the dye is a screen winch 
partially hides a sort of third-class refreshment-room, 
With viands, and servitors, and caters within, and vianjls 
and eaters without, seated around marble-topped round 
tables. We ascend forty more stefls, and traverse a 
gallery, with-marble-topped pastry counters and choco¬ 
late counters, marble-topped round tables, and servitors, 
dfad eaters, and drinkers. We mount forty more steps 
—for such a ‘gettisf up-stairs’ has been seldom before 
•eon as is now seen at the Crystal l’alacc: the ascent 
of the bill is so formidable, thut the railway could noi 
have been carried up to a higher level without such 
gradients as would have staggered an engine-driver— 
aud arrive on a level with tho main floor of the 
fiuilding; but not in the main portifin of the building 
itself, for we arc still in the south wing. 1 There, just 
at the cdrtier wh&re the wing is connected with the 
. main building, we meet with such a 'gastronomic 
display bewilders onf: marble-topped counters, 
scores of feet in lengthy round tables, almost Innumer¬ 
able ; carvers and waiters as thickly placed as theyVnn 
be without tumbling over one another; the*counters 
laden with comestibles; chairs so numerous that wc 
have to thread our way between them ; platefuls of 
good things on all the little round tallies, and visitors 
attending to those good tilings with remarkable intel¬ 
ligence and energy. Such is the view just before 
■entering-the vaulted expanse of the Palace itself? We 
emerge from the south wing into the Palace, aud still 
find our path strewn with counters, tables, chairs, 
carvers, waiters, eaters. We traverse tho extreme 
southern margin of the building, from east to west, 
and still it is the same: tables, and waiters, and alters; 
eaters, aid waiters, and tables; waiters, and caters, and 
tables—ring the changes how wc may; and it is only 
. when we turn resolutely northwards out of t^s depart¬ 
ment that wc get to the exhibited contents of tbe 
palace proper, ami exchange body-food for miBtl-food. 

Wo find it so difficult to croak or grumble when 

■ roaming within or thinking about the Crystal Palace, 
-that we will get rid of any little croaking at once, and 
vimve done with it Our croak, then, is this:—We 

«mtldim*e wished that the railway-entrance and tho 

■ Refreshment Deportment were at opposite ends of the 
building. ' wi-. could Jiave wished that a visitor, on 
entering the Palace, were met by Bmiliug flowers, or 
beauteous sculpture, or grand architecture, or gush¬ 
ing fountains, or- illustrations of natural history, or 


products of manufacturing skill; and that Vhea ‘ tired 
nattnp’ needed a little restoration, it should be sought 
for in other parts of the Jmijding. We have-alluded to 
the wonder which the gastronomic -display excites in 
' the minds of most visitors,-and this wondexde in some 
cases combined with a wish that the arrangements were 
otherwise. As it is, we meet with a roast fowl; then, 
with a beautiful screen of tbe. kites and queepa <n 
lingland; therewith a white-cravate j^vaiter; then wkh 
a brown-skinned, bare-legged Sandwich islander; than 
with a lobster-salad; then with a palm-tree fifrm the 
tropics; then with a small bottle of pale «le; then with 
a tiger climbing up a tree; then with a plate of -ham: 
or, if thego objects are not actually mingled up together, 
they* are in suoh juxtaposition that the mind is some¬ 
what puzzled to arrange itself in .proper coder for the 
due appreciation ofi what is to come. It may very 
liPbly be, that this arrangement is a natural cousequenoe 
of the peculiar locality on which the structure -is built: 
the railwfty-statiqn could scarcely hare been other than 
it is; for the great ascent of the ground rendered it 
necessary to approlcli by a wide, curve the southern 1 
end of the building; and it may have been that the 
southern end offers more ctyiveniences than the northern 
for the construction of a kitchen, and the general'man¬ 
agement of tiio Refreshment Department. We censure 
no one; we simply say tirnt, rnteris paribus, it would 
hi-Her please the eye if the railway-entrance and the 
Refreshment Department were at opposite ends of the 
building. Those who approaeii the Palace by roan, and 
elites at the western front, do not encounter this gas¬ 
tronomic display; hut the road travellers are, as we 
have said, few compared with the railway travellers to 
the Palace. 

This refreshment subject is a remarkable one in 
many particulars, aud deserves a little notice. 'Die 
department is kept wholly in the Company's hands, 
for reasons which will be better appreciated when we 
look back to wliat Sfccnrrod three years ago. 

Tlie commissioners of the Great Exhibition in l Bill, 
deeming it necessary to provide sumo kind of refresh¬ 
ments for tlie expected mi I lions of visitors, but not 
willing to trouble themselves with the details of manag¬ 
ing penny-buns and bottles of ginger-beer, advertised 
for tenders from parties willing to. take the oontraet. 
The tender of MessrR Sehweppo, the soda-water manu¬ 
facturers, was accepted; they agreed to pay a certain 
sum for the privilege of supplying ail the refreshments 
in the Hyde Park building, wider certain regulations- 
stipulated by the commissioners. Messrs Sehweppo 
sublet their contract to Messrs Masters and Messrs 
Tounghusband: one firm took the central refreshment- 
room, While the other took those at the east and west 
ends of the building. The Exhibition opened; no one 
could say whether the consumption of refreshments 
would be more or less than moderately large; bnt it 
soon became apparent that the contractors bad made 
an advantageous bargain ; the demand for eatables and 
drinkables was large, and the number of attendants 
necessary for sorvwig out the supply for this demand 
became very considerable. It was well known and 
candidly acknowledged, that the speculation was a 
‘ good tiling;’ but it was not until sumo time after the 
close of the Exhibition that tlie money results were 
published. One of tlie. Reports made by the commis¬ 
sioners % the government contained special reports 
from the contractors and others; and among these was 
one relating to the Refreshment Department. The 
Exhibition was open rather less than six months; and 
during that time no less a sum than Xi.75,000 was 
expended in refreshments. This, too, was in very 
small items; fori the average amount spent by bach 
five-shilling visitor,.at each visit, was only 4Jd-; 4fd. 
for Such half-crown visitor; and 2£d.*for each "Shilling 
visitor; some of the visitors expended iftthing for 
refreshments; but if the whole sum (X. D,75,000 were 
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divided etfually among 6,040,000 Visitors, it wouid giye 
an average of about 3d. saeli -per visit. The expendi¬ 
ture within the -building ter refreaiunents varied from 
a minimum qf L.193 4o a makimum of L.OQ9 per day— 
the lowest and -highest days being 2d,May and 
June. Tbe average expenditure on the shilling-days 
waa exactly L.60Q per day. As to the refreshments sold, 
’they were mostly#?# ajight character—something on the 
Wolverton gtanr'lrd. Of the 60,000stunrtern-loaves, 
the 1,800,000 buns, the 38 tons of ham, the 2400 quarts 
of jelly, the 14,000 pounds of coffee, the 33,000 quarts 
of milk, the $2,000 quarts o& crown, the 36,000 pounds 
of tongues and potted meat, the 360 tons of ice, the 
lj.00,000 bottles of soda-water and other aerated beve¬ 
rages—of all these, the list shews that light articles 
became very heavy by multiplication; while the more 
solid dinners in the Exhibition rqfreahmcuMroom made 
an addition to the list in the substantial shape of *H3 
tons of meat, 36 Ions of potatoes, and 1000 gallons of 
pickles. „ , 

Now, when the Sydenham Palace was being planned, 
the directors) like prudent men, i&oked steadily at this 
refreshment question. They saw very plaiidy that, 
out of an expenditure of L.75,000 for "light viands and 
beverages, tins net profit must hare been considerable. 
They resolved, therefore, not to let oflj this department 
by os/fttract; they adopted, in preference, the plait of 
rendering tigs a pijyt and parcel of their great eutbr- 
prise—on one ground, for the sake of any profit which 
might legitimately arise therefrom; anti on another 
ground, that they might adapt the working'-arrange¬ 
ments to the requirements of the place, varying them 
if variation seemed necessary. Tlus principle being 
decided on, the directors proceeded to work irout with 
the some hold spirit which has been infused into all 
their proceedings. They built a large kitchen, with 
all appliances on the most complete scale; they built 
store-rooms and larders, pautries aiul bread-rooms, 
sculleries and ice-houses; they built dining-rooms and 
refreshment-rooms of various kinds and sizes; they 
provided marble-topped ^counters and tables in enor¬ 
mous extent; they ordered plate, and china, and glass, 
and vessels of all sorts, for the due serving of a prodi¬ 
gious amount of eatables and drinkables; they engaged, 
as general superintendent, one who has been conversant 
with hotel arrangements on a large scale; they secured 
the services of scientific cooks, and confectioners, and 
ice-makers; they organised in the kitchen a staff of 
cooks and assistants, and in the refreshment-rooms a 
staff of waiters and attendants, and in the store-rooms 
a staff of clerks and store-keepers; they entered into 
contracts with millers and bakers, butchers and poul¬ 
terers, green-grocers and fruiterers, for the supply of 
provisions on a great scale; they made provision for n 
' due supply of fuel, gas, and water—they did all this, 
and then they waited to see whether the world would 
moke use of this gigantic restaurant. 

The kitchen is one of the busiest imaginable places, 
almost every inch of space being well applied through¬ 
out the entire day. For reasons that will be obvious, 
such a place cannot be opened to the view of visitors 
generally; but we may say -a few words in connection 
with a peep with whieh we have been favoured. The 
kitchen, then, is a rectangular apartment, mostly of 
briok, iron, and gloss. On two sides, the walls arc 
lined with stores and ovens of the most appStoved kind 
—stoves in which the efficiency of gas-cookery is most 
amply proved. Many persons to whom this subject 
is new, would be much surprised at the principle and 
practice of cooking by gas, so difficult does it^seern 
to understand how jets of gas can cook meat without 
imparling to it a gas-like odour. Xet us steal a look, 
then, into this gas-stove before usj and see liow it is all 
managed. - The stove is a sort of quadrangttla! box, 
say fortyfewhe* high by thirty inches square. It has 
air-holes and Apes somewhere or other, which we do 


not see.,.It -has a,dripping-wn coveting the bottom; 
and at a few inches above the pm is a stogie tow of 
gas-jets running round the four tpesxtf the stove: this 
is -the whale of tie apparatus employed for tenting. 
At a height ofstwb or tMbeifeet above g>e jets » a 
kind of gridiron or grate; and on this gridiron,are 
placed—not four-and-twenty fiddlers ail in d row, but' 
four-and-twenty fowls all in a square. Those who 
have the best means of fudging, say that the cooking 
realises all that eon be wished for; while the eade and 
facility of the processes .ere most important advantage*. 
We were assured that, in this same stove, a few days 
before the writing of the present article, a piece of beef, 
weighing 300 pounds, wn roasted in eight hours—not 
scorched without and half-done within, bpt honestly 
roasted from the skin to the bone—a great achievement 
this, we think, with the aid merely of a few dozen little 
jets of gBB. 

All tffc other appliances are very complete. There 
arc baking-ovens, and soup-making stoves, and tyread-, 
baking stovcB, and pasty-ovens, and beef-boiling v&fo 
{*ers, and pots and pans of varied kinds, nearly alt of 
them heated by gaa. Then tlietp are tables and boards 
whereon meat is cut up, poultry dressed, vegetables 
prepared, lobsters extrieated’from their shells, lobster- 
salads decked out, meat-pies made, bnd all sorts pf 
nice things ‘dished up’ for the waiters,-o carry into 
the refreshment-rooms. Thenj in tjtc bread -rooms, 
confectionary-rooms’ ice-rooffis, ai.Vf 'other subsidiary 
departments, all is arranged in as systematic a way 
ijs the operations of a laTge commercial establishment. 
Indeed, this is a large commercial establishment, the 
book-keeping of Vhieli must l>e something considerable. 
The letters C. P. C. arc all around, as denoting that the 
entire apparatus, culinary and otherwise, is the pro¬ 
perty of the Crystal Palace Company; and a formida&lo 
sum it must have cost. In ont»cool brick-room we 
espy several men making ices and ice-creamB—a work 
which occupies them all day long, especially when hot 
days render the vigitors more than usually solicitous 
for cooling refreshments. 

Now, the willingness on the part of the sight-seeing 
public to partakc„of these refreshments has shewn jtsfflf 
to be such,' that the producing powers of the kitchen 
arc often taxed to the utmost. Tfee totaf (lumber of 
persons engaged within the building, under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr Horne, in preparing and dispensing tho 
rcfrcsluAcnts, from the clerks .who make record of all 
tin 1 provision sent in by the purveyors, to the battalion 
of ^niters who attend in the refreshment-rooms, is not 
much less than three hundred; and there ore certain 
hours of the day when all are. as busy as busy men and 
women ^an be. The cooks have indeed an active tinie 
of it; they are at work from morn till a late hour in 
the evening; for they must take care, when one day’s 
demand is supplied, to have a sufficient store cooked 
for the earlier hours of the next day’s visitants. All 
the viands ore rfid, with n few exceptions which do not 
apply to visitors generally; and therefore the fowls, 
and hams, and so forth, must be cooked some few hours 
befosB they are to be eaten. *' 

It is quite evident, both from the accounts of -the 
Company, and from what meets the eyoof a looker-on, 
that the jrisitors spend very much more in refreshments 
than was tbe wont in the old Crystal Palace. Whether 
it is that the rattling rido up to Sydenham gives folks 
an appetite, or that the cold collation is really cheap—a 
matter of opinion on which each one will judge for him¬ 
self—or that visitors who nro usually out of the way of 
roast-fowl and lobster-salad, resolve on a treat oxi these 
special occasions; whatever may be the reason, thefadt 
certainly is, that the number of those who partake of 
a two-shilling luncheon or cold dinner, is beyond all 
conception greater than one would have expected. We- 
speak here of the partakers of a meal for which a 
definite charge is made, and not of the purchasers of 
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8WH$erand figh ter. refoekhnient*, ucfa u disappear in 
.#jT#»«' 9 way ns tb4p dm % Hyde J'ark.i' • m money 
;l*iten for refreshments ha*,It J* W*d, on one or two 
' occasions actually equalled that tgken for admission. 

; Gfthe.'balqpce-iheet, atgefarda thtrCdmpany, we know, 
' noth inland can surmise nothing; it may he that the 
’ lunebcetfjs not so profitable to the vendors as lighter 
refreshments would be; hut on this point we have nought 
to say. Be the profit great hr small, the consumption 
.of pftrisious is Something astounding. A short time 
ago, 10C0 fowls wen#roasted*nnd eaten in two days! 
The consumption on one of the shilling-Thursdays, 
about a, month softer the opening of the Crystal 
Palace, included, among ofter items# 500 fowls, 150 
pigeons, CQ lorgtajoints of roast-beef. 40 of boiled beef, 
20 breasts of veal, 20 quarters of lamb, 20 loins of 
mutton, 150 moulds of jelly, 100 moulds of croam, and 
400 lobsters, which took part in the formation of lob¬ 
ster-salads. Not even the monster-hotels of tWUnited 
$tat$s can talk about such an absorption of eatables as 
.tftit. We say nothing about the drinkables ; for it is' 
the solids rather than the beverages which disappear fin 
this surprising way. ,Many well-meaning persons have 
quaked a little concerning the probable or possible 
drinking at the Crystal 'Palace; they may allay their 
{cans, for the drinking i% by no means a prominent 
feature; ^Tn. visitors tako a little, and only a little, 
and then set wff again on their rapiblcs through the 
Palace. *• 

On looking back at our account of the appenranee of 
the Refreshment Department on entering the building, 
we find that no mention has been made of a central 
department near the great transept,* or of a northern 
department at the further end—‘next door to Nineveh,’ 
as some persons describe it. iSo profuse is the array 
of marble-topped counters and marble-topped circular 
tables, that on a l»tc occasion we gave ourselves the 
Bomewliat hopeless office of determining their number; 
we got as far aB 000 feet in length of counter, anil 050 
circular tables, and then, tired of the self-imposed task, 
we gave it up. These counters and tables are, as will 
be inferred from what lias been before said, in three 
groups—southern, central, and nortliprn. Many of the 
counters are, under arrangement with tlic Company, 
rented by^ the Pan's Chocolate Company, by whom are 
_ vended chocolate hot and chocolate cold, chocolate with 
vanilla arn^ chocolate with'milk, chocolate bonbons and 
chocolate papillate's, eliflcolate crackers and fcliocolato 
pastilles, chocolate statuettes and chocolate cigars, dho- 
colate with taraxacum and chocolate with samapaplla, 


eolate at- threepence per cup And chocolate at a shilling 
per cup. 

The reader, will, we trust, not misinterpret the pur¬ 
port of the present paper. lie will not suppose that we 
are silent about the wonders and beauties of the Crystal 
Palace, because we deem the commissariat department 
more important. The truth is, that, thiB remarkable 
undertaking seems likely to afford many unexpected 
illustrations of social, artistic, and commercial facts, 
worthy of a thought tfod a glance from all of us. • Gas- 
t trongmicnachibvemeuts struck us as being ono of the 
number; and awe think the reader will not be {disin¬ 
clined to learn these few details concerning sp singular 
a development. Other developments-there will lie in 
. abundance, if we have space to touch upon them here 
sow and then. 


rnoDucTiONs of jacan. 

Japan abounds in natural atnl artificial productions of 
great value.. Us 'mineral riches are enormous, and include 
metals of'VavSbUs kinds, especially gold, silver, and copper. 
. Sulphur-and nitre are also found In large quantities: there 
Is no want of coal, and therefore preoious stones of almost 
every variety—agate*, sapphires, jaspers,, cornelians, and 


even dlam«nds'i ithitf Maoris are found In gfoat plenty 
among the abefie upon foe coiat: Then the fertility of foe 
soil b very great The biulbqryy-tree grows extensively, 
and affords food for countl&sg myriads of silk-worms. The 
hadti, or paper-tree, serves innumerable uaefq) purposes, 
including the manufacture of cloths, stuff!, and cordage. 
The cerusi, or vamish-tree, is another voidable production 
of the country, yielding large qnantitfcs of a milky juie# 
which foe natives employ to varnish, & japan, as we call 
it, various articles. Tlien there 1 arc Ahe bay-tree, foe 
eamphor-trec, the fig-tree, the cypress-tree., wifo very 
many more, more or less valuable, and from which a great 
variety of useful articles are made; and liAt, though not 
least, there is foe tea-shrub, from the leaves of which foe 
common drink of the people is brewed, and which is 
capable of yielding a valuable article of commerce. Trees 
growing nqts of various kinds are abundant; the maple is 
ex^pnsirc and excellent; bamboos are very plentiful, and of 
great use, as they are everywhere in the Indies. They cul¬ 
tivate as much hemp and cotton as they can find room for 
in their fidlds; an<V as to rice, which is the main food of 
the natives, that grown in Japan is considered the best in 
all Asia, and it can #e produced in almost any quantity. 
Their corns are of several sorts: besides the hanu, or rice, 
there are the otnnuggi, a Ijjnd of barley; foe hoanmggi, 
their native wheat; and the daidtau, a species of bean—all 
of which abonudiivith superior faxim.-g-Ccmntry Gentleman 
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X- , ron A IlClUfAK AllC 

O now my heart is beating as her name 1 keep repeating. 
And I drink up joy like wine; 

O how my heart is beating as her name T keep repeating, 
For the lovely girl is mine ! 

She’s rich, she’s fair, beyond compave- - 

Of noble mind, serene and kind; 

() how iny heart is l«ating as her namu I keep repeating, 
For the lovely giriis mine 1 

O how my heart is beating as her name 1 keep repeating, 
In a music soft and fine ; 

O how my heart is heating as her name I keep repeating, 
For the dearest girl is mine ! 

Site owns no lands, lias no white hands-*- 

Her lot is poor, her life obscure; 

Yet liow my heart is beating ns tier name I keep repeating, 
For foe dearest girl is mine ! 


CEMXTBlir OF I'EKA. 

On fois grave-yard, which covers the whole side of the 
hill, is the fashionable promenade of the fair Peraites; it 
is a place where haimls or porters resort to, to bask in |he 
sun, whenever there is auy—where droves of donkeys are 
passing guests—and where the dogs have established a 
permanent, settlement. These dogs make their beds in the 
graves, mid slumber in the shade of the turban-surmounted 
tombstones, which mark the last resting-places of foe male 
among the true believers. Each one of these wild dogs 
has his grave, which is his peculiar property, and which 
he defends against tiie invasion of some canipe czar, 
anxious to increase his territories. Puppies are born in 
the graros, mid there reared to mature doghood; and 
fierce combats take place, and many a wretched dog is 
tom to pieces by his savage associates; and from early 
dusk to the dawn of day, there is a howling and gnashing 
of tusks among the cypress groves of this last resting-place 
of the dead. Yon hare somo difficulty in making your 
way through the various groups of tombstones and trees, 
some fiilling and some fallen, which obstruct your path.— 
Commonwealth (Gipsyme paper). 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
ST MARTIN’S HALL, 

The Great Exliibition of 18,ft scciiisftcstinod to he tlie 
forerunuer of numerous liumanisifig enterprises, calcu¬ 
lated to give gll classes and all nations an insight into 
the hotter part of the character mid doings of their 
neighbours. It set our Irish brethren busily to work, 
to establish an exhibition -quell as Inland never saiv 
before, and such ns called forth a large measure pf 
liberality apjPfriendl'Jhess of sentiment. It urged our 
transatlantic fellow Saxons to try their hands at a 
Crystal Pal nee, argl at a display of industry ^liieh 
English manufacturers do well to treat with respectful 
attention. It is impelling France to the formation of 
a majestic international Exhibition, in which ftnglish- 
mcn—now brought into a surprising state of good- 
humour with their former enemies—will take part in 
an industrial tournament in 1855. It lias been the 
parent of that unequalled structure*the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, which has a future career before it 
whereof it would be difficult, cveu to guess the extent 
or scope. It has led to the purchase of a large estate 
at Kensington Gore, which, albeit that governmental 
proceedings are terribly slow and ineffective, may one 
day be the homo bf- art, science, and industry. It has 
led to such increased classes, lectures, and museums, 
at Marlborough House and tbc School of Practical 
Science, that men of seicneo and working-men are 
brought together now as they seldom were before. It 
lias led to special exhibitions at the Society of Arts, 
one each year, which have illustrated certain depart¬ 
ments of knowledge in a very agreeable way, j\pd 
now it lias led to the organisation of an Educational 
Exhibition, such as is quite novel in this country. 

The Educational Exhibition, now being holden at 
Mr Ilullah’s rooms, St Marlin’s Hall, in Long Acre, is 
highly interesting, and worthy of attention; since it is 
connected with a kind of centenary oftart and education, 
and brings into one focus things and appliances which 
have never been brought together before. The Society 
of Arts is just one hundred years old; a venerable cen¬ 
tenarian, that gets more vigorous as it gets older—its 
renewed vigour dating from the year when tljg Prince- 
Con sort, became president. Praise to the Prince, say 
we; praise, given without the smallest tendency to 
fawn or flatter. This, then, being the hundredth imni- 
veraary, the council bethought them how they might 
■worthily commemorate the year 1854. They have 
done the eating and drinking part of the commemo¬ 
ration already, qpd we need say nought about {that; 
but they lysolved on something less evanescent than 
eating and drinking. In 1852, a plan was commenced 


of receiving into union the literary and scientific 
institutions, philosophical societies, athenmums, and 
mechanics’ institutes, established in ynrious parts of 
the United Kingdom ; and this with the object of assltsfi- _ 
idg them, in any practicable way, in carrying out the 
great work of education which oil of them have more 
or less in view. Down to the;present time, more than 
350 such societies and institutions hj^ve joined this 
union; and it would belie ail past experience, if some 
good should pot spring out of such cooperation. At 
a conference of ropivsentatiws of .these institutions, 
held in .Tune 1833, it was resolved to invito the Council 
of the Society of Arts to establish an Educational 
Exhibition in 1854, as a worthy commemoration of tho 
centenary. The council took up tho matter in a right 
spirit; they applied to the foreign and colonial depart¬ 
ments of tlie government, who assisted them in making 
the object known in foreign and t eolonial countries. 
In order to facilitate and encourage the exhibition of 
foreign appliances, the government permitted tlie od- 
mission at our ports, duty free, of all articles destined 
for the Educational Exhibition. At first, it was 
intended that the exhibition should be held at the 
rooms ot‘ thq Socitty of Arts; but the number of con¬ 
tributors and contributed articles became, to great, 
that St Margin’s Hall was selected as the locality. 

Such have been the ‘ antecedents ’ of tho Educa¬ 
tional F.HiibitioA; and when ye look at \lie bulky 
shilKng-cutalogue, it becomes evident that the number 
of e^iibitod articles* must Ijp very large. A visit to 
tlie place itsaif confirms this idea ; for the great hall, 
and its galleries, staircases, passages, and approaches, 
are packed as closely us they can well be—irrespective 
of a long suite of rooms, somewhere up aloft near the 
sky, where the booksellers anil mapsellers have matters 
all their own way. The articles arc exhihited partly 
on walls, partly ^on counters and tables, and partly 
in cases; and us most of them,are numbered with 
figures corresponding to those in tlie catalogue, their 
identification is tolerably easy. , 

Perhaps we shall best impart to our readers ft general 
notion of this exliibition, if we say a feW words first 
coneerniuf tlie c debitors, and then concorning the 
articles exhibited. 

In the first place, then, the principal exhibitors are 
the societies and institutions which are engaged in 
fostering the great work of education. These are sur- 
■ prisingly numerous—comprising tho National Society, 
the British and Foreign School Society, the Home and 
Colonial School Society, the Congregational Board of 
Education, the Wesleyan Education Committee, the , 
Religious Tract Society, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Irish Education Commis- 
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tfamBTS, the SchoolHMBters' Association, the Liverpool pupil-teudjif* ate, taught, supplies easy 'means for 
Gditegiate Institution., the Government Department of improving the school machinery fbr the humble every- 
Bdwnce and Arts, the Government Inspectors of Schools, day scholars. It is .by some such steps as these that 
the Royal Naval Schools at Greenwich, the Cheltenham -^e Natmnal Society, the British and Foreign Schwl 
w ft „ ... • 'Society, tlio Home and Colonial School Society, the 

ffanaal€<fflqge, the. Conhmttee of Council on Education, Congregationa i Board of Education, the Irish Commis- 
the Norvflch Training Institution, and numerous schools sionera of Education, and similar bodies, have sanc- 


— Training, Infant, Parochial, Ragged, Proprietary, tioned and accumulated a stock, oi 
National, Industrial, Roman'' Catholic, and Jewish—in wliicli has become quite formidable, 
various parts of tlie country. Next come those excellent It matters little which we take as an exemplar of the 


fMwlmachiner/’ 


institutions which w6rk ean&stly to educate the poor societies generally; hut let it be the National Society, 
unfortunates who. have one or other of the inlets of » hos e scll00 , ls are so well, known ail over England, Of 
knowledge closed? the Blind Schools in London (three the S 0 ™*?* school materials and books, there is a 
K ' specimen of everything, we believe, at the Educational 
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in number) and in Yorkshire; the Deaf and Dumb Exhibition; at anyrate, the exceptions are hut few. 
Schools at Doncaster, Exeter, and Liverpool; and Eirst, we find * Copy and Elementary Writing-books,’ 
the Asylum for Idiots—all exhibit. Then come per- foolscap aiid post, rifled and plain, common and super- 
sons who have written hooks on education; persons finV, 12-leaved and 18-leaved, outline and graduated, 
who have invented annaratus useful in school-rooms: which the Society supplies to schools at prices varying 


fi»*>ns who manufacture and sell all the material, fro™ M- to 4s. pip- dozen.. Then come ruled books for 
appliances for education. Next come the publishers manuscript music, of various sizes and shapes; then 

-the Longmans, the Whittakers, the Vartys, the *&«*** ™mbrandura books, stall more varied 

_ v * At _ ,, r \ m size and price. A full classilication of papers— 


,. — _ , mw w , in size and price. A lull claBsuication ot papers— 

Simpkinses, the Parkers, the Dartons, the Mabericys, writi „ K) blotting, letter) ao a note _is provided; together 
the Bagsters, the Bluetts, the Blackies, the Black- with all such writing-desk appliances as envelopes, 
woods, the Cftamherses,. and others—all of whom sealing-wax, wafers, quill imd stcej pens, pen-holders, 
become exhibitors, not ir> respect to their general India-rubber, ink-bottles, 'ink-stands, &c. Slates and 
publications, WbE in respect to push as bear directly slate-pencils form a more interesting seri.es than would 
upon the subject of education. Lastly—for we need Rent-rally be supposed; for besides the ordinary framed 

not aim at any great iniiuitcness-there are exl.ibiters ■{■*“ therc are /! at f ruted )inc *> 

, ,. , J t - . . . . ... slate*; with outline-maps scratched or engTavod upon 

whose display » of very great intcrest--con,pr,.sjhg them> s]ales ru i e(J 

music, slates with engraved 

those front the United States, the .British American alphabets, large slates for diagrams, and slate-globes 
colonies, Belgium, Denmark, Prance, Germany, Hoi- with a Ibw geographical elements outlined upon them, 
^tncl, Malta, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. Some Then there are globes, in box or on stand or pedestal, 
of these foreign exhibitors are private individuals; but varying from 2s. to eight guineas each; school-clocks, 
many of them ard 1 societies and government depart- silent or striking; black-boards for diagrams; desks, 
ments—such as the New York Board of Education, the forms, and standards for them ; easels and lesson- 
Church Schools at Halifax, the Abenilberg Asylum Btamls; abaci, or arithmetical frames; millboards, for 
fbr Crdtins, the Norwegian Governmental Department lessons and prints ; drawing and mathematical instru- 
for Education, the Educational Council of Norway, the ments, from the very cheap to the moderately dear; 
Council of Education at Thurgovie, and others. The sponges, penknives, desk-knives, book-markers, school- 
number of articles exhibited, it is * ; uite impossible to bells, school-whistles, portfolios, pen-trays, half-hour 
name wij.l| any pretension to accuracy; lor, generally glasses, blotting-pads, and a number of useful trifles, 
speaking, each number in the catalogue refers to the which it would be no easy matter .to enumerate. For 
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entire contributions from some one exhibitor. 


teaching special branches of education, the apparatus 


One of.the first facts Vliieh attracts the attention is in some cases very complete. There are copies for 
in this exhibition, is 1 -the great diversity oY articles writing, prepared in very varied forms. There arc 


now supplied by the chief educational societies. 


copies for drawing, still more varied, comprising trees, 


out touching upon any pf the controversies between flowers, animals, buildings, landscapes, common objects, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, it is wclk known that the human figure, &c.; and to aid in the use of these, 
these societies have approached by slow steps their there are all the usual kinds of drawing materials, 
present position. At a period not very % distant, such as drawing-paper, sketch-books, Bristol-board, 


many well-meaning persons—persons who had both the pencils and crayons, crayon-holders, drawing-boards, 
means and the wish to advance the position of the boxes 01 colours, squares, and parallel rulers; and so 
humbler classes—had quite a dread of anything Ibeyond forth. There are chemical laboratories in portable 
tlie merest rudiments of education for tlio children of cases ; cabinets of shells, minerals, crystals, and 
working-men. Tlio Bible, and a littlf reading, writing, common objects; folding drawing-models; solid models, 
and ciphering, were considered to he all that could susceptible of separation and re-adjustment, for illus- 
anfely be introduced into the machinery of popular trating geometry *tid many departments of science and 
education. Rut first one society, and then assecond art; diagrams of large size, illustrativeofthemechani- 
society,‘slightly extended their range ; and then others cal powers, astronomical phenomena, natural pbilo-. 
did so likewise, that they might not be loft behind in sopliy, geological strata, and manufacturing processes; 
the race. Then, knowing that teachers £id school- sheet-lessons of large sizo and of varied character, 
mistresses must have higher acquirements, if they are There are the numerous cards and tickets now used in 
.to impart a higher education, and knowing that the the practical conduct of schools—such as admission- 
then existing masters and teachers had had to pick up cards, suspension-tickets, confirmation-cards, odmo- 
their own education in a piecemeal and imperfect nition- tickets, reward - tickets, late-tickets, punish- 
. -manner, the societies saw the necessity of establishing meat-tickets, ‘clean-and- tidy ’tickets, and many others 
Normal -Schools, to teach those who are in their turn wen known to persons familiar with the working of 
to become teachers. And then, as there ought to be popular schools. The little girls ore not unprovided 
some means of-judging of the relative fitness of the for, since their tacedle-work studies are aided by due 
teacher*, it nt felt that a college of preceptors might supplies of needles, pins, sewing-cotton, thimbles, and 
- be useful, to award certificates that would, to a greater scinors. In relation to prints, map!, and books, the 
i or less extent,-afford a guarantee for the qualifications Society’s publications have become numeaous: printB 
** of teachers. And la stly, the very machinery whereby for infant schools and prints for more advanced sohools; 
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maps in single' sheets .and maps in atllses; hooks 
for general reading' and books for studying gram¬ 
mar, etymology, arithmetic, mechanics, mensuration, 
geography, history, needle-work, the principles ofj 
teaching, *c. - • 

Now, so far m the Educational Exhibition is con¬ 
cerned, this displav made by the National Society may 
be regarded as tl$ Society's declaration of what they 
can do, what thdy propose to effect, %md how they 
select material aids to facilitate their work. If another 
society*be deficient in any of these aids, a careful and 
systematic elimination will enable them to measure 
the extent of the deficiency, and to fill np the blanks 
so far as they may think proper. On the other hand, 
should-this second society have adopted useful aids in 
which the former is wanting, a return benefit may 
result; and, as in morals and in magnetism, each iruty 
gain strength in giving. It is not, or ought not to lie, 
a vain emulation. AU the societies hare, we .believe, 
frankly and candidly put forth, their real evidence—have 
really pictured what they arc doiqg, and how they do 
it; and the juxtaposition of contributions from different 
quarters, renders comparison very easy. We may pass 
from the National Society to, the British and Foreign 
School Society, and examine the latter’s models of 
school-rooms, model-maps,subjects for* object-lessons, 
objects to illustrate manufactures, models of machinery-, 
plaster easts fwrmodcVdrawing, nuplianccH for teaching 
writing and arithmetic, maps and globes, drawing- 
materials, diagrams, lesson - tablets, class-books, &u. 
And so of the Home and Colonial Society, the Sq)(8ay- 
sehool Union, and the rest. In so far as the govern¬ 
ment has become an educator, it employs tutorial 
aids somewhat largely; and thus the Department of 
Science and Art has very properly sent to the Educa¬ 
tional Exhibition specimens of nearly ail the apparatus 
employed, comprising drawing-instruments, colour- 
boxes, strained canvas, copies for outline-drawing, 
drawings of machines, drawings of arfthitectuic—marine 
and engineering, diagrams and catechisms of colour, 
copies for shaded-drawing, copies f-r coloured-drawing, 
solid models and folding models, selected specimens of 
art-workmanship in pottery, plaster, and metal. 

And as it is with the societies, so is it with indivi¬ 
duals. If a schoolmaster, by his own clear sense, aided 
or not by a little pecuniary help, lias devised something 
new or useful in educational apparatus, lie is just the 
sort of person whose contributions to this Exhibition 
would be valued ; and we consequently find numerous 
examples of tills kind—examples of small contrivances 
which may be usefully adopted by others besides the 
contriver. 

To those who arc not especially connected, with 
education in its ordinary routine, the apparatus for the 
blind is perhaps more interesting than the materials 
for general schools. The excellent society whose 
asylum is at Avenue Jloail, iu the Begont’s Park, for 
instance, have sent specimens of all the apparatus used 
by them in teaching the blind. Those wlm have studied 
this subject, are aware that on intonating controversy 
has been long carried on respecting the question— 
whether the raised tetters for the blind aught to be in 
ordinary alphabetical characters, or iu some kind of 
arbitrary short-hand. It would be out of place here for 
us to offer an opinion on this matter; and we will 
therefore simply say, that the society just namdfi adopt 
an arbitrary character, composed of straight lines, 
curves, and dots. In this character they have printed 
numerous hooks. They have also embossed music, 
embossed chess-boards, embossed geomutrical-boaWs, 
and embossed maps, for the blind. Mr Wood’s embossed 
music is highly curious. *1110 notes ari represented by 
short strokes; tlm direction of the*stroke represents 
the pitch, of each note; the position of a dot represents 
the time ansduration of a note and thus—the pitch 
and the duration oj each note being both shewn by one 

character—the ordinary mtuio-strire of five lines may 1 
be dispensed with, and the mueiciu brought into one 
line, like commonWriting. The Blind Asylum in St 
George’s Fields wfopts the o^tinapy Homan alphabetical 
•character; and if is pleasant to»see, at the Bdncational 
Exhibition, a copy of’ the world-renowned Jlolwon 
Crusoe embossed in this type: the letters are beauti¬ 
fully distinct, and are sy large, that Defoe’s story • 
occupies two quarto volumes; but, then, as these 
volumes are sold so low as half-a-crown each, they ore 
really cheap in respect to^he object in view. 

No part of the Exhibition is better worthy of study, 
than the.contributions fwni foreign countries. Tra¬ 
vellers and politicians, artists and mofglists, place the 
men and women of foreign countries before our eyes; 
but here we have tlie boys and girls, in respect to the 
means whereby they are taught, and the practical 
results qf *lie teaching. Why it is that a region so fox 
north and out of the world as Scandiqpvia, should be 
better represented at this Exhibition than any oftfby 
country, we cannot say; hut such certainly seems to * 
be the case, and Norway and Sweden are well worth 
attention at this reunion of nation's. 

It appears that, bo far as regards these two countries 
—both under one monarch-ythe contributions come 
from tlie Government Department of Education, and 
from several managers of public and private schools. 
The contributions inclbdc, amoSg other tilings, drawings 
of Swedish and Norwegian Bchool-houscs and school¬ 
rooms ; ground-plans of school-buildings; programmes 
of*schools, in respect to divisions into classes, subjects 
taught, weekly arrangements of lessons, and tlie number 
of pupils in each class; models and drawings of school 
apparatus; reports and records of various schools; 
models for teaching drawing, and specimens of drawings 
made by the school-children; the collection of apparatus 
used for teaching natural philosophy; selections from 
a zoological collection for. teaching natural history; 
specimens of exercises, from various schools, in writing, 
Norwegian and Swedish composition, mathematics, Ger¬ 
man, English, French, and Latin; collection of class- 
books from various schools; collection of maps published* 
at Stoukholm»niid Christiania; and an instrument called 
the psalmodieon, for teaching music.* Now,fall this is 
excellent. Is takes us at once into the boyhood and 
girlhood of those northern coantrics; it shews us what 
Young Scandinavia is about, aijd how it learns, and 
how <t is taught. A detailed examination is in many 
parts curious, and wartli the time it takes, even if it 
wero %ierely Jo ascertain whither school-children fiH 
up their books ill Sweden Me they do in England. Wc 
find that, where mi English boy practises large hand in ■ 
such long Words as 1 Tronsubstantintion,’ •' Incommen¬ 
surability,* and so forth, a Swedish boy lias likewise 

A is long words, which will frighten an English eye, as 
the following may perhaps shew ; UattfardiggSrelsen, 

Urski 1 IningsgitfvIttnmilerattigheten — words, the 
equivalents of which in English we need not trouble 
ourselves to ferret out. Without professing to have a 
taste iif needle-work, we may yet like to look at speci¬ 
mens of ‘plain work’ from the ‘Trondjem Beflskole,’ 
especially the shirt wristband done in tlie ‘I'igeskoleiiR 
Begytidercfcsse,' or the beginning-class in tlie girls’ 
school. There is an ingenious writing-frame for the 
blind in the Swedish Department, nearly like some of • 
those used in England: there arc two parallel rulers, 
tlie distance of which, asunder, is equal to the height 
of the letters to lie made. These rulers have a little 
slklirig-piece, which regulates the slope of the letters: 
the rulers rest on grooves -in a frame; a tablet is placed 
witbin the frame, paper is placod upon tho tablet, and 
thus the pupil writes in the oblong space between the 
two rulers, shifting the rulers from groove to groove as 
each line becomes finished. There is, in tho machine, 
a sheet of paper, which purports to-hove been written 
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- SitSbii of fiurope, i t is V et interesting us coming from Mrs Selwyn was evidently mad enough to hope might 

the pen .fa Swedish avee^fc. be liyraeneally caught in the meslies of her'own 

In the Danish Department, there arc a few written , / . “ .... __., t 


Schwantlialer, or that I eoulk hurdly forbear laughing in the silly 
re a few versos woman’s face. Reflecting, however, (hat maternal 


In the Danish Department, there arc a few written , . ;... - .... t 

specimens which seem to reeognise a sound principle. and ber ^ llu BJ tcr 8 ambition. Un| struck me as so 
They nre, apparmitly, examples of school-penmanship: utterly preposterous, the Herberts^ ranking amongst 
each is headed at t\\g top wjULli tlie name of some dis- the highest magnates of that division of the county, 
tinguished Dane, such us Oersted, Schwantlialer, or that I could hurdly forbear laughing in the silly 
bhlenschliiger; and underneath are a few verses woman’s face. Reflecting, however, (hat maternal 
commemorative of the herd.’ If the corses have any vanity has over been a chartered dreamer, I main- 
merit—if .they arise above the level of mere rhyming tained, though with difficulty, a serious expression of 
—there is a spirit in all this which we like. There aro f ace . and Mrs Selwvn, having at last exhausted for a 
not wwiting English worthies who might be similarly time the foiiuls of her wordy wrath, muttered a sour 
placed before the eyes of English school-boys provided go l od ^ iht arid went t0 1)ed . 
always that the mses wore m some ikgrco'wortliy of ^ , . . TJ . . . 

lliejvorthics—»point of no small difficulty. lhe ff xt but 0,u '> VlIla WB8 let u P°n 

♦It is just possible that those who have no oppor-* terms whicli had been sevbral times previously reftised; 
tunity of visiting this Educational Exhibition, mty uud within twentyifour liours of tlie completion of 
obtain a slight notiop of its character from this brief the bargain, the Selwyn family were on the road to 
sketch of ours. To those who can go, and who feel Preston, near which a habitation more suitable to their 
any pleasure in the advancement of education, we means hud been taken Vor them by Mr Thornley. 
would say: Gb by all means: you will obtain more i» crsonal intercourse with, my youfg friends was thus 
than the money . worth ior the tnfle of money spent. iregsnriIy terminated ; and tlmt by letter, chiefly from 

-— r -- *- the swift coming op of troubft in nfy own home, 

T D V H V T I* - A T - T A W soon became infrequent, and before I left Lancashire, 

1 ‘ ^ had .entirely ceased. My father, p lieutenant in the 

<•'" * ct k n n. * royal navy, who had served with Nelson, was released 

Main- Sui.wyh rose early on the following morning, at last by the welcome hand of death from sufferings 
and when I joined her at breakfast, she lmd, in appear- ! >e had‘bravely borne for several years: and in about 
ence at least, quite recovered her usual cheerfulness two months only niy mother sickened of the malady 
and equanimity. , She had determined, instead of which was soon to reunite both parents in their long 
writing, to go personally, and insist ujKm Clara's borne. In tlie presence of thcBc griefs, aU minor regrets 
immediate return homo. Anpther consternation awaited wero °f course relgjked .and hushed; the Selwyns and 
Us: a note arrived from Mr Calvert, containing, beside their self-created difficulties wore for tlie time forgot- 
the ordinary compliments, &e., a brief intimation that ten ! nl, <l I nerved myself to pursue with hope and 
important affairs obliged him to leave that part of the courage the strange and solitary path of life before me, 
country, and that some months wotld prplmbly elapse “ ntl l)vw which thick darkness had so early fallen, 
before lie .could promise himself the pleasure of again Jt some time before I succeeded in obtaining the 
calling at Reach Villa. 1 Very extraordinary conduct engagement with Mrs Anstod; and how that tenni- 


T II E li K I It - A T - L A \V. 


i; ii * e r it n 11. 


UiJa,’ I exclaimed; ‘ up*u my word, tlie man is a 
perfect ricfdle! ’ , * 


nated, together with the sudden apparition of Clara 
.Selwyn, bewilderingly transformed into Mrs Francis 


‘True,’ was the low-voiced reply; ‘and one vfoieh Herbert, of Ashe Priory, the reader l;as already been 
those who have duties to perform 'should ‘not paste informed- The only tidings of the Selwyns which 
time in endeavouring to scjve. All! hire comes the reached mo after leaving Lancashire, was a hurried 
fly Susan has ordered. Good-by, Gertrude, till the answer t0 a q«°stion addressed by me to Mr Thornley, 


evening* We shall not be late home, I hope. - ’ 


whom I met at the Euston Station, just as tlie train in 


It was, however, past ten o'clock before the fly which 1,0 llad taken h!s Beat was abbut to 8tart ‘ 1 
returned, bringing the two Misses and Mrs Selwyn, bad ^red after Mary Selwyn, and his reply was 
the last still swelling and panting with the but par- t0 tbe eflfect * tl,at sbe had lon K B,nce thrown herself 
tially abated storm of ra^c which Mary’s determined a . wa y u P on a ni ^ aTl a ^ v j on i t . u f er . na ™ e Calvert, 
Jnsistamie upou her sister’s return with her to Reach and wns ’ be understood, living in obscunty somewhere 
Villa had thrown her into. Clara who, one could see, in Wales with liar husband and one or two children, 
had bequ prefusely weeping, retired to bed a! 1 once; Ho bad not time to add, that liis information was solely 

1 m.. 0,1 , .! __. , , , ’ derived, as I afterwards knew, from Mrs Selwyn, or I 

hut Mrs Sclpu, whose excitement precluded rest, or Bhould ’ h((ve moro corroctI ’ e9timated tho / ro {, aW(J 

ft wish for it, remained up to vent her imggnation- truth of the imputation upo „ M r Calvert. 

Avat 1 unan lvlnwir imd rim Uuil u.itliJwnum lilinn . n. . < ■ n ■ . «. 


drat upon Msrv, and when she had withdrawn, upon 
.hapless ftie, who could not well refose to listen. I 


After this recapitulation of bygone events, it will 
not, I Ifope, appear surprising that I was bewildered 


gathered from the irate lady’s objurgations, tlmt by tlie unexpectedly announced and marvellous change 
♦here had been a violent scene at the Lumsdens; that in Clara’s fortune, drawing after it a minor but still 
'"May SeSwyn’e firmness prevailed with difficulty, and ve V appreciable improvement in my own. And, for 
W m Cl ™ herself—upon being reminded, I had ‘ bs life 1 c ? uId notrt aU realise tlmt chauge. 

“I n 3 Tf anmnoH fn hn nn tmnneeinla nmam.iiira ovirflVncrmir>r» 


no, dowht, of ^fier father's dying injunctions, ever a 
•potent spell irith her—had decided for her prim half- 


It seemed to bo an impossible, dream-like extravagance 
—a coup de thiRtre, only to be met with in a play 


- m — , , — or a novel, and I* was half ...t.,. 

sister agai n st tier own mother. It seemed, moreover, proceeding the next morning in a cab to the Claren- 
thftt two gentlemen had Been dangling after Clara— don, whether I should really find the Selwyns in 
•Captain Tdulmin, tha young lady’s favourite it was that aristocratic hotel. So far, however, there was 


to doubt, whilst 












no illusion* Mis Seiwyn, who was looking exceedingly 
well, -received me with prodigious condescension and 
Eedbum’d me over again and^again with untiring self- 
complacency. With Clara, I was still ‘ dear Gertrude,*, 
as in tlio sjldyiime; and her son, a idee little boy or 
about five years of age, had, I found, been tutored to 
address me as his mother did. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock, wo set out in a travelling- 
carriage, with four post-horses, for Ashe Priory—Mrs 
Seiwyn" being of opinion that journeying by rail was 
essentially vulgar and plebeian—and in dfie time were 
safely deposited at our destination. Arrived at that 
splendid abode, the fooling of unreality—a sense of 
the precarious tenure by which the lordly pile and its 
adjuncts must, I felt, bo held by the present apparent 
mistress, returned upon my mind with aggravated 
foreo; and if I rightly read Clara’s brightly flushing 
face, and nervouB, unquiet looks, the same thought was 
beating at her heart, as, encompassed in cadi other’s 
arms, we, with a shrink bigness, a tipiidity impossible 
to shake off, ventured through the stately and solitary 
apartments. ‘Clara Seiwyn’—thus ran my thoughts 
whilst making a hurried dinner-toilet— ! Clara Seiwyn 
the indisputable mistress of all this splendour—impos¬ 
sible ! The same law-legcrdemain wliieli has installed 
her here in right of hpr son.s^ill, 1 fear, H' s< »mc counter- 
trick dissipate the glittering dream 1 In right of her 
son 1 - Ay, that must V the substance which easts llicifc 
ominous shadows! Clara's gramfrur, at the best, can 
lie commensurate only with the life of that frail boy; 
and not grandeur only, but bare competence; fmpiow, 
when calling to min’d the fragments of conversation 
between Clara and Mrs Seiwyn during our journey, 

I remembered they talked of a legal opinion having been 
given that Clara’s husband, Francis Herbert, having 
died before his eider brother, when ho was consequently 
not possessed—soiae-d, I recollect, the term was—of the 
property, she therefore, as his widow, was not entitled to 
her thirds of the personals. They sphke, too, of a sealed 
packet of papers found in the elder brother Edmund 
Herbert’s escritoire, directed to rn intimate friend ot 
his, a colonial bishop, and of course duly forwarded, 
which, it is thought, may possibly contain a will dis¬ 
posing of tiie largo, personals, the landed property being 
strictly entailed on- the heirs-male; and the alarming 
conclusion is, thut the death of her son, the child 
lieir-at-hiw, would at once hurl Clara from her present 
brilliant position into the abyss—by contrast made 
more terrible—of poverty and dependence! This boding 
train of thought pursued me ns I sat at dinner—a 
cumbrously comfortless one, by the by, except to 
Mrs Seiwyn, who really seemed to feel that dining 
with a tall lackey posted behind her chair was her 
natural though shamefully delayed destiny; ami I 
intently scanned the physique of the pale hoy, whom 
his mamma insisted should dine with us, in fruitless 
quest of decisive indications pointing to a brief or a 
prolonged life. 

These panic terrors bad, to a great degree, subsided 
by noon on the morrow: the air win*bright, clear, and 
iwvigornting to both mind and body: rest lmd restored 
the child's ruddy colour, and it was, after all, I reasoned 
in my improved mood of thought, likelier, or, at all 
events, quite as likely, that lie would live to be the 
father of a family, os perish prematurely in his nonage. 
And the aflkir altogether, after a time, no longtr struck 
me as being so monstrously absurd, so utterly incredible.'. 
The servitors, old as well as yonng, all acquiesced, 
uadoubtingly, in the rule of the new dynasty; the 
numerous cards left by the notabilities for miles around 
were, to my silly thinking, so many attestations of the 
belief of those persons in the stability of the existing 
state of thingsand I gradually.ceascd to torment 
myself by too curiously prying, or striving to do so, 
into the falfeftil and impervious future. 

Clara,' notwithstanding Mrs Selwyn’s vehement 


dissuasion, did not delay writing to* her sister Mary— 
Mrs Calvert—urging her, in thjf kindliest terms, to 
come and take up her abode with Ttet two sons at Ashe 
Priory. Mary's aflswer—dated from the neijjfcbour- 
thood of DouglaSf Islo of M&n, where 'she bad chiefly 
resided since her marriage— was a refusal of the invi¬ 
tation, at all events, for the present. She* did sot 
propose leaving homo till the arrival Of a gentleman, 
then abroad, to whom tin/ settlement of her deceased 
husband’s affairs had been intrusted. * Clara, the fetter 
stated, had been misinformed with respect to -her, 
Mary’s, pecuniary resources, which had always sufficed, 
not for the necessaries only, but foi* the eleganoes of 
life, and would do so ani{fly in the future. One brief 
phrase, alluding to the writer’s bereavement; was con¬ 
clusive with me, spite' of Mr Thornley’s second-hand 
story, afterwards very positively re-indorsed by Mr* 
Seiwyn, that Mr Calvert had been in every respect 
worthy “of the strong love which dictated it. More 
immediately addressing Clara in tile oH tone of n|fec, 
lionate warning, Mary adjured her with almost pathetft 
"dmestness, not, spite of the present cloudless sunshine 
of good-fortune, to rest her future happiness and peace 
upon worldly elevation mid grandeur. This was repeated 
again and again, in varying Germs, but always with a 
fervency which shewed they were not rflere cant words 
of roursc, but grave, and, in the writer’s judgment, 
much-needed counsels. The menacing chance, then, 
that Clara's son might die dflring legal infancy, bad 
painfully impressed her sister’s mind as well as mine ! 
—/\ot prophetically, I could only hope and pray. 

Although Mrs Calvert declined an asylum at Asitc 
l’riory, another lltdy, the lion. Mrs Toulmin, whom 
her soil, Captain Toulmin, had by Ids reckless follies, 
it apjieared, literally beggared, gladly accepted it, whoji 
pressed upon her with much delicacy and generous 
feeling bv Clara. A remarkable worn pound of pride 
and kindliness, buckram and benevolenee, was that 
tall, pale, dignified, and very courteous personage.- 
Siie could not but feel, and that acutely too, that 
Captain Toulmin, the next male heir to the domains 
of her ancestors, as well as of the Herberts, had been 
barred from the succession by the madcap marriagS 
of ids cousin,* Francis Herbert, with a beautiful Nobody; 
yet did she soon come to love warml$ the clfllfl of that 
marriage, who alone stood between her own son and 
a splendid heritage; and waif as proud of tin; charming 
mistress of Ashe Priory as if Okra,‘instead of being a 
mert: parvenue, eould have boasted of a pedigree as long 
nnd jmejAeptionabk* ns that, of tlio last winner of the 
Derby. Ono*curious trait in the good lildy’s character 
afforded us—that is, Cbfea and myself—much quiet 
amusement. Most persons, 1 have heard, derive plea¬ 
sure, like’honest Dogberry, from being able w boast 
of their losses; but this, 1 suppose natural propensity, - 
was, vfttli the lion. Mrs Toulmin. exaggerated to mono¬ 
mania. Over and over again, we Used to watch hfcr 
making elaborate.^awl corrected estimates of the motuty- 
value of the family plate, jewels, furniture, books, 
horses, carriage*—of every valuable, in brief, whereof 
she oa her son—the same tldng—hod been despoiled 
by tlic law of succession, hor self-importance evidently 
increasing, pro ruin, with the vastness of the sums thus 
laboriously ascertained: and when, as sometimes hap¬ 
pened, a property was spoken of in her presence—a 
farm, for instance—of which she bad not before heard, 
she would eagerly inquire its gross value, note it 
instantly with a pencil upon her ivory tablets, adding 
it to the previous total, and then mentally glorify 
herself upon the additional wealth slio was thus proved 
to have lost! In sooth, my own opinio^ is, tliat all the 
Herberts were’ more or less of eccentric intellect. 
In the dowager Mrs Herbert before spoken of, the, 
erratic mental predisposition manifested itself in * 
pride of lineagp—of which I could give many ludicrous 
anecdotes —approaching to insanity in its fentasticsd 














'«****wgftnce ; iW Francis Herberts. on the contrary, it 
< itself in Vxmtemptttona disregard of the 

■ jUkrital code governing his order s *id in the Hon. Mrs 
; Touhnin, not only as just related, imt In other modes 
#hich it in needless fuqthra to aliudrf'to. Before this 
narrative is concluded, the reader will perhaps discover 
addition A proof of the soundness of my theory. 

The presence of the Hon. Mrs Toulmin at Ashe 
Prlorv naturally drew after®it that of Captain Toul- 
min; and It did*tiot fail to occur to me, that Clara 
" might have had sonte notion of the kind when she 
; 'pressed the invitation upon that lady. However that 
might hove been,® September was no sooner at hand, 
than Captain Toulmin renftd a spoSting-box in the 
neighbourhood, and thenceforth was a daily guest at 
the Prioiy. A gay, handsome, specious man of the 
. world, of about, I should say, iive-and-thirty, was 
Captain Toulmin; a gentleman of polished address 
withal, and completely master of the little > arts of 
society, which, being constantly in requisition, are so 
, effective in making a company reputation, and conceal¬ 
ing essential defects of education and character. Fully 
determined, too, was lie to render himself exceedingly 
agreeable to Mrs Francis Herbert, and to marry her, 
if her little bov’s health 1 Bhould not—as it had already 
evinced some indecisive •symptoms of doing—fatally 
decline. There was another frequent guest at the 
Priory, the Rev. Charles Athcrlj:y, rector of the 
parish, though only eight-and-twenty, possessor of n 
handsome income, and a very different man from 
Captain Toulmin; the fate of his timid matrimonial 
aspirations also depended, 1 could not help believing, 
Upon that of Clara’s soil. ‘ Poor lxJy! ’ I silently soli¬ 
loquised one afternoon, as, partially hidden by a 
spn-screen, I watched the demeanour of the two gentle¬ 
men, who hod been affecting to read, as an excuse for 
non-intercourse, both being implacably jealous of eaeh 
other—■' Poor boy 1 you little know with wliat intensity 
of interest they are contemplating the sudden pallor that 
has overspread your pretty face—tho languid listless- 
ncss with which you have juBt laid aside your play- 
toys, and stretched yourself upon that couch. Yon did 
tot see, and seeing, would not have/ximprehended, the 
exultant flash, os a lurid as Are from the b&iluiuless pit, 
which broke from the dark eyes of the captain; no 
more than you would the rector’s involuntary glance— 
not of grjpf— quickly folibwed by the pang of self- 
reproach, which has sent him hurriedly across the room 
to you with those oranges and jujubes, and caiises'him 
to speak with such gentlytenderrtbss, that you logk up 
lovingly in his face, and take hie liandcas if it were 
your mamma’s or mine.’ The good rector has since 
then often declared that my surmise wronged him; but 
l am not for tliat the less convinced that I Vas right. 
The truth was, ho was over head and ears in love with 
Clara, and could not shut out from his mind, try as he 
might, an instinctive conviction, that were Mrs Herbert 
no longer the lady of Ashe Priory, and mother of the 
heir to the Herbert estates, Captain Toulmin would at 
once cease to be his rival; and moreover, that possibly 
1 the rectory, and something approaching to twg thou¬ 
sand a ytar, might not, in that ease, he thought beneath 
.her acceptance. 

Ail this, I say, was as plain to me, a looker-on at the 
play of cross and selfish purposes in progress—lookers- 
,On proverbially knowing more of the game than the 
actual players—as if the Rev. Charles Atherley, A.M., 
and Captain Toulmin, had told me so in as many 
vrards; but Clara's inclinings I could not so positively 
h determine. I saw that the handsome rout was her 
Shadow, whether she remained at home, or walked, 
or rede oat,' and that she was flattered, pleased with 
his obsoqffion*. courtesies ; but this was all; and she 
^invariably, moreover, laughed off every attempt I made 
to treat thc sBjatter seriously. Then Mrs Solwyn was 
indefatigable in his praises, which 1. could very well 


understandiand- exc&e; :fttaamuch that Cantata Toul¬ 
min, being the text heir to' the entailed estates after 
little Francis, a marriage with him would insure Clam's 
future, mid of course Ifcr own, in any eventuality. 
The Hon. Mr* Toulmin also greatly favoured Iter | 
son's apparent intentions; and after muchcogitation, 
and considerably influenced by the recollection of what 
I heard Mr Calvert say of Captgin fToulmin, I deter?’ 
mined upon witting to Mary, and informing her of my 
conjectures, doubts, and fears; not forgetting to add an 
injunction tq keep my uame out of any controversy 
that might arise upon ithe subject. My letter was 
quickly responded to, and in person: Mary Solwyn— 
Mrs Calvert, I should say—making her appearance at 
the Priory as soon as a letter by return of post would 
have reached me. Surprised, delighted, I need hardly 
say Clara hud I were Jo see her; and looking so wonder¬ 
fully well, too, spite of the tint of recent sorrow which 
shaded and softened the flue glow of health, and a 
certain i*atronly # yet yquthful grace and air which 
seemed, so to speak, to radiate from her. I had no 
idea she would evei*'havc been so handsome, and the 
same thought was, I saw, sparkling in her sister's 
eyes. Mrs Sclwyn’s greeting was of the coldest, 
grimmest; and her discontent was greatly increased 
the following df*y when Mgry directly questioned her 
sister concerning Captain 'J oulmin ; and upon receiving, 
What she deemed, unsatisfactory replies, peremptorily 
insisted, as if Clara Was still a child, and she her abso¬ 
lute guardian, that the intimacy should be forthwith 
and unmistakably broken off. This brusque mode of 
proceeding was certainly not in accordance with the 
dictates of Mary’s usual calm good sense. Clara, as 
might have been anticipated, accustomed as she had 
of late been to the most obsequious deference, would 
not tolerate sueli rude schooling, even from her sister; 
and Mrs Selwyn fired up with ungovernable fury. 
Mary soon recovered her rarely lost command of tem¬ 
per, listened for some time with unruffled composure to 
the dual storm she had rasldy evoked, and at last said 
in her quietest manner, iu reply to a rude taunt of 
Mrs Seiwyn’s relative to her own comparatively 
beggarly match with that Calvert, and rising as 
she spoke to leave the room—‘I do not reply to you 
ns yon deserve, because my father’s wife and Clara's 
mother will always be at least passively respected by 
me, even when, ns now, she grossly fails in respect 
to herself. Come with me, Gertrude: I wish to speak 
with you.* 

Wc passed out of the house, and for some time walked 
silently about the lawn and shrubberies, Mary, as I 
could feel by the trembling of her arm, for I did not 
like to speak or peer into her face, being very much 
agitated—I supposed in consequence of Mrs' Sclwyn’s 
coarse and unfeeling allusion to her husband. After 
awhile, her emotion passed away, and she had recom¬ 
menced questioning roe of her sister's intimacy with 
Captain Toulmin, when that gentleman came galloping 
up the avenue, gallantly waving his hand as he neared 
the house toward# the window of the apartment where 
we had left Clara and her mother. Mary’s countenance 
flushed scarlet, and she said qnickly: * Go, Gertrude— 
go at once and inform Captain Toulmin—privately will 
be best—that I must speak to him immediately in 
the library ; you, of conrse, returning with him. This 
audacious insolence shall be enduTed no longer.' 

I was a good deal startled by the energy of manner 
she displayed, as well as by her words, but neverthe¬ 
less hastened promptly to perform her bidding, Z 
awftted the captain’s return from the stables in the 
hall, delivered my message sotto voce, at which he 
seemed a good * deal surprised, but of' course bowed 
graceful acquiescence, and followed me to the library. | 
Mrifjr was standing at one of the wAdowa, apd aa the 
door opened, turned and confronted the nonchalant man 
of fashion with a commanding sternness of aspect that 
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not only cftnftued and-astounded toe, but appeared to that preference, if, it exists, {feaa the substitution, 
disconcert greatly the gallant captain himself. on his part, of an apparently rudeness and 

' ‘ Mary—that is, Mrs Calvert,’ I stammered—‘ Clara’s, neglect for the Insured courtesiewwith which he has of 
I mean Mrs Herbert’s, sister-^- Captain Toulmin.’ » late assailed her; because, thereby wounding her vanity 
Captain, Toulmin bowed fiercely, ,iqid ejaculated i—dear Clara’s vseak point, %s you and I. may confess 
•Hal’ . , to each other. Poor child!' lidded Maty, in a low, 

1 1 have sent for yon, Captain Toulmin,’ said Mary musing tone, ‘ she shall not, if I can help it, have hor 
Vith an air befitting jra empress, * to request that you fall from the giddy Btato which so delights her, imbit- 
wiU immediately discontinue the offensive attentions tered by the violent disruption of even an imaginary 

which this lady, Miss Hedburo, informs me’- contract of affection.’ • ' • 

‘Goad heavens, Mary!’ I burst out. interrupting ‘You believe, then, th»t the life of little Prancis is 
her; and theje I stopped, literally for want of words or tainted mortally ? ’ 


breath—perhaps both. Talk of spontaneous combustion 
—1 was red-hot from head to foot in an instant! 


Mary looked sharply in my face,*hers at jhe same 
time faintly colouring, <Rd said: ‘To be sure—yes j 


“That you will immediately,’ resumed Mary‘with and that is also your opinion, is it not^’ 
inexorable persistence, ‘ discontinue the offensive I confessed it was, and Mary proceeded with her 
attentions which this lady, Miss Jledbifrn, informs me reasons. ‘ I heartily wish Clara had never been placed 
you have presumed to obtrude upon my sister, Mrs in her present position. She arrived here a fortnight, 
Herbert.’ sis it childbed to fall out, before I had.crcn heard of the 

The man’s frame seemed jo dilate with passion, and dreadful accident—the sudden death,* I mean, of—af 
his fierce eyes glared at Mrs Calvert as might those of 'the elder brother, Edmund Herbert ’-—— *'* 

a wild animal at bay, and about*to spring upon the • ‘You arc trembling like a leaf, Mary, in this sharp* 
hunter. Par a moment only could he confront her wind: let us return to the house.’ 
steady gaze, and he presently blurted out: ‘Why— ‘Mo, no; I have a few more words to say. Do 

who—what is all this?’ '* you know,’ she resumed quite briskly, ‘that I very 


steady gaze, and he presently blurted out: ‘Why— ‘Mo, no; I have a few more words to say. Do 
who—what is all this?’ '* you know,’ she resumed quite briskly, ‘that I very 

. ‘The request I have qj^de,’ continued Mary, ‘is, much like the Iicv. Cl:arles^At!ierley,» who spent last 
in foot, a command which Captain Toulmin will not evening with us—chiefly, I daresay, that he is so 
dare to disobey; ami for this reason, tlmt I happen evidently devoted jo Clara. That, now, is a connection 
to know where his wife, his cnKdly abandoned wife, which I would do all a sister might to foster and pro- 


Lydia Burdon before marriage, is now residing.’ 


mote. Engaged to so worthy, so agreeable a person, a 


A dreadful imprecation, with which I will no^stoiuj handsome independence assured to her, the fall of the 


the paper, burst from the delected culprit's UJB; but 
he was thoroughly cowed, as well as all but nmddcncd; 
whilst Mary, in her calm nobleness of contempt, looked 
positively beautiful—J uno-like. 

‘ Upon condition, Captain Toulmin, that you at once 


present house of cards would not be felt so keenly by 
her, as otherwise 1 fear it will be.’ 

1 You are not unworldly, Mary,’ I said, with an 
involuntary smile, ‘at least for others.’ 

‘Nay, nay, Gertrude ; do not say that. The chanc&s 


cease those insulting attentions—that your visits here are, you know, that a will has bgen made, and that 
are very brief, not ottencr than once in each week—and Clara will have a fair share of the Herbert personal 
that your deportment is that of apiTson whose presehee property; bo that, expectations included, there is no 
is barely tolerated from respect to your moLlier, Mrs such great disparity of fortune between her and the 
Toulmin, which is the exact truth—I will not, for the rector. And now, Gertrude,’ concluded Mary, ‘ that 
present at least, disclose your disgraceful secret to mj wo perfectly understand each other, let us in, and for 
sister; my only motive for this forbearance being, that the future endeavour, by every means within our 
were I to do so, Mrs Toulmin would be, there can be reach, to promote dear Clara’s permanent happiness 
no doubt, immediately deprived of the only home her anil welfare.’ * • • 

son’s vices have left her. Now, Gertrude, let us be-_!_ 

gone, she added, after a slight pause, the captains r rivi* mrftTflllR macv ’rm TTOfYT> 

convulsing rage not permitting him articulate speech. TIIE SEBIOUb MASK OF THOMAS HOOD. 

‘ This gentleman, I have no doubt, perfectly compre- Iloen’s popularity as a comic, writer has tended to 
hends his position, and the line of conduct it behoves obscure his reputation as poet, which might other- 
liim to pursue.’ _ wise have hsen higher than that of many of liis con- 

We then quitted the library, I in a perfect maze temporaries whose poetr^ has received a more liberal 
oi wonder and excitement, not untmged with passing „ iti xhe rcadi blic know9 ]lin , mainly 

anger. ‘ Let us roturn to the shrubbery,’ said Mary; 6 ,. . . ... , * . , 

‘ we can converse more freely there. You arc surprised, as a <l uaint 8atl ” st > " a mcTr y ^ atcT ’ “! ltl «*®is to be 
and a little vexed, dear Gertrude,’ she went on to say unaware, or to have forgotten, that ho is the author of 
as we left the house, ‘ that 1 should have mentioned you s o ,lie of the most impressive and beautiftil poems in 
in connection with this unpleasant affair; but you will the language. Ilis earlier performances, perhaps, were 
forgive me, I am sure, after hearing the reasons which not much calculated to attract the general attention; 
induced me to do so. In the first,placc, it could do being for the most part deficient in human interest, and 
you no possible harm.’ . built *p too exclusively of imagery and trains of senti- 

‘I am not quite sure of that. Captmn Toulmin lllent remote frnrn or<linnr ,- f ee i ina . and -Wntinn. 


him to pursue.' 

We then quitted the library, I in a perfect maze 
of wonder and excitement, not untinged witli passing 
anger. ‘ Let us roturn to the shrubbery,’ said Mary ; 
‘ we can converse more freely there. You arc surprised, 
and a little vexed, dear Gertrude,’ she went on to say 
as we left the house, 1 that 1 should have mentioned you 


has numerous and influential friends; and should it 
happen that’- 

‘ Listen, love,’interrupted Mary, ‘ till I have finished, 


ment remote from ordinary feeling and conception. 
The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, published in 1827, 
though si refined and graceful poem, and containing 


and then object aB much as you please. It is accessary, many exquisite descriptions, must, upon the whole, be 
for several reasons, that appearances should, for the pronounced a somewhat tedious and unintelligible pro- 
present, be saved with regard to Captain Toulmin; duction. For one thing, the fairies are now incapable 
and, above all, that Clara’s name shall not in any way 0 f exciting modem sympathies; and therefore a long 
be mixed up-with that ol a married man in the pffedy, poem on their Imaginary proceedings can seem little 
mdiscrimmating public ear. I have now a slightthoM e , in Borioug * ^ a mere ^ volit or inlper . 

oi lmn through Ins mother, which, wepe Clara supposec .. * * . . . i. 

to be in my confidence, would of (purse be at an end. tlnenel “ There are abundant beauties in this ttle 


I fear, besides, Siat his showy exterior and platfeible aW‘ f «pn r . fine and original images, elegant, scholarly 
manners may have in some degree captivated my allusions—all prettily wrought in; and yet one cannot 
Bister’s fancy; aqd nothing is more certain to dissipate help perceiving,that all this exquisite blossoming of a 











of-regarded considerations wkiotf are thus beautifully 
expressed :*-r- ' * ' r 0 . 

Thns I waijdflred, companioned of grief, and forlorn, 

TiU 1 wished for the land where my being was bom V 
But wbtft was that land with its love, wHbre my home 
Was self-shut against me; for why should I come 
I Like an after-distress to my gray-bearded father, 

With a blight to the last of his sight ?—let him rather 
i Lament fur roe dead, and shed tears in*the nm 
. Where I was not, and still in fond memory turn 
To bis son even such as lie left him. Ol*! how 
Could I walk with the joutleonce my fellows, hut now 
Like' gods to my humbled estate ?— or how bear 
The steeds once the pride of my eyes and the care 
Of my hands ? Then I turned me, self-banished, and came 
Into Thessaly hem, where I met with the same 
: As myself. ... , ' * 

The sense of outcast ilcsolatcness, the burden of 
immovable regret, and the stoical resignation, which 
are here blended and wrought togcflier with such mild < 
mastery and proportion, evince si poetic genius little 
short of the very highest, ami which, if employed upon 
subjects of popular-ami universal interest, might have 
produced works of ns higk a reputation as any that 
have appeared in modern times. 

Hood's only rt'ihaininj^poum of Jny considerable 
length, is tiro (iulikp Legend of .1 fins hjlmaunei/i; tyid 
her I'eecious 2 a <j — a satirical peofoniiaiieu of the most 
extravagant whimsicality, in ridicule of the folly of 
mammon-worship. Nothing can exceed the richness 
of grotesque invention, the riotous play of JJrflry, or 
the felicitous turns of witty and humorous Repression, 
which are the distinguishing features of tliitVondrous 
production. It is, perhaps, the most characteristic of 
all the author's writings ; inasmuch ns nil Ilia comic 
peculiarities—all the excellences and all the faults of 
his individual style—are crowded and fused together 
in a sort of prepensw and deliberate amalgamation, as 
though lie liml determined to shew what, in the way 
of eccentricity, bis genius could produce. It abounds 
with all conceivable conceits—with every variety of fun, 
and farce, and drollery—with caricature, parody, puns, 
sly insinuations, ami the most quaint and ludicrous 
allusions and similitudes—making altogether perhaps 
the most singular "medley of humour, wit, and fanciful 
exaggeration that is to lie found in the English language. 
Hut, running throughout, there is a distinct ami serious 
moral purpose, which all this profusion of levity is 
designed to illustrate. "We cannot say that, in an 
artistic point of view, it needed so profuse an illustra¬ 
tion ; yet the faeolionsness and brilliancy of what is 
actually superfluous not only inclines one to tolerate 
it, but even to delight in it for its own intrinsic 
pleasantry. Within our present limits, we have no 
space to give any outline of the story, which, it must 
be confessed, is in some respects absurd; but, ns a 
necessary introduction to the following extract, w e may 
mention that the heroine, bliss Kilmansegg, having by 
ah accident lost a leg, and, through her passion for 
affluent display, supplied its place by a member of 
solid gold, she is ill due time sought in wedlock by a 
dashing foreign count, to whom, after an appropriate 
courtship, site is married. The count turns out to he 
n scamp of tlie first magnitude, and after squandering 
the lady’s riches to a large extent, by gambling and 
other extravagances, begins at last to eutertam sinister 
designs upon the golden limb. This much being stated, 
wc presume the quotation will be intelligible. 

• 

Now the Precious Leg while cash was flush, w 
' Or the count’s acceptance worth a rush. 

Hod never excited dissension^ 

■ But no sooner the stocks began to fall, . 

•Than, without any ossification at 1 all, * 

TUb limb beaame what people call 
A perfect bone of contention. 


. Bor-altered days brought altered way*,- , 

. And instead of the compUnuptaxy phrase, 
go current before her br|l*]. 

The eountesl heard in language low. 

That her ^precious Leg was precious slow, 

A good im to look at, tuft bad to go, * 

And kept-quite a sum King idle. < 

That instead of playing musical airs, 

Like Colin’s foot iu going up stairs— , 

As the wife in the Scottish ballad declares— 

It made an infeAal stumping; 

Whereas a member of cork, or wood, 

Would lip lighter mid cheaper,’and quitt'as good, 
Without tile unbearable thumping, 

* • * * * , 

But spite of hint, and threat, and scoff, 

The Leg kept its situation; 

Eye legs are not to be taken off 
* By a verbal amputation. « 

1’ersisting in her whim, and scornfully opposing ?hp 
ftiercenary insinuations of the count, conjugal Bqualls 
and storms arise; and at last <>ne day, iu a passion, 
the, countess destroys her will, thereby intimating her 
intention of cutting oil' her faithless partner from 
the future possession of her fortunft lie, however, 
endures the business mildly, inwardly resolving to bo 
at least i 

» 

The Golden Leg's sole legatee, 

And that \ cry night to udministee! 

• 

So he kills thq, cogntess with lief Golden Leg, and 
therewith departs somewhere into the ‘ subterraneous 
realms of liascaldom,’ and the reader hears of him no 
more. « 

In the verses just quoted, the reader will not fail to 
observe, that, though unquestionably witty, there is 
nothing in them which can be properly called poetry; 
there are, however, occasional passages in the poem 
where the strain rises into the real poetical element, 
and lias a momentary sound of something like solem¬ 
nity. The runaway ride in the Park and Piccadilly, 
whereby the lady*is in danger of her life, and loses at 
least tt limit, is strikingly and imaginatively described 
—the desiyiption being filled with all the terrifying 
images, all the sights and sounds, and fears that would 
naturally crowi\upon a person iu so.perilous a situation; 
aiql w e notice a soft and me&meholy reflectiveness in 
such lines as the following, which form a sort of prelude 
to ahe catastrophe* by which, at length, tho hapless 
heroine is Aimed out o£ existence:— 

’Tis a stern and staffing thing to think 
Ifow irflen mortality stands on the brink * 

Of its grave without any misgiving: 
fi, And vet in tin's slippery v.orlcl of strife, 

,f In the stir of human bustle so rife, 

There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 
Is dying-, and Death is living! 

Ay, Beauty the Girl, and Love the Boy, 

Bright as they arc with hope and jay, 
llow their souls would sadden iustanter, 

To remember that one of those wedding-bells 
\ Jiiich ring so merrily through the dells, 

Is the same that knells 
Our last farewells, • 

Only broken into a canter! 

But breath and blood set doom at nought— 
llow little the wretched countess thought, 

When at night she unloosed hfr sandal, 

That the Fates-had woven her burial-cloth, 

And that Death, in the shape of a dcatli’s-head moth, 
Was fluttering round her candle! 

From Hoodpt comparatively long poems, we turn 
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now.to Trig smaller pieces, wherein, as we conceive, he 
"hiu i hi* highlit and most memorable success. 
Those are of several vi*reties of stylestbe best of which 
belong to what is termed the homely tragic narrative, 
and a peculiar fortn of the lj&ie, in which lightsomeness 
and pathos are intermingled. Of the former Bort is his 
Dream of Eugene Aram, wherein, we think, he 1ms fully 
realised the only poetical conception of wlucli Aram’s 
story is susceptible. Hood dhpicts him as telling the 
tale of his own crime, under the similitude of a dream, 
to an innocent sebookboy ilia nook of the cricket- 
gfOttnd of the school at Lynn, where ho was an usher 
at the time of his« arrestment. It is a thrilling and 
ghastly talc, rendered all thd-morc effective l>y the 
contrast of,peaceful images presented in the scene 
wherein it is described to be related. Never was the 
poetry of misery more admirably conceived, nor more 
naturally and powerfully represented. The reader is 
made to sympathise with tho sorrow, the romdrae, and 
fears gf a man who had committed a great crime; but 
thS Sympathy extends only to his wretchedness, and 
never for a moment to the deed of which he had beeir 
guilty. Herein, as wc gpnoeive, Hood has accomplished 
a feat of poetic art which has very rarely been equalled, 
and wrought a moral effect into liis poem which, consi¬ 
dering the subject-matter, gould not have been achieved 
except through the operation of a pure and refined 
genius. i 

Of our poet’s grave td>d pathetic lyrics we may 
mention, as among the most excellent and striking, 
his well-known Song of ihe Shirt, and another which 
is entitled The Bridge of Sight. The former is notable, 
perhaps, more for its immense popularity, gained 
through its publication in the pages of Punch, than 
for any great artistic lxmuty or brilliancy of execution 
winch it can be strictly said to possess. As an appeal 
in behalf of tho distressed needlewomen of London, 
it would appear to have produced a great, impression 
on the public mind, and undoubtedly stimulated, if 
it did not altogether originate,,the social enterprises 
designed subsequently for their relief. It lias boon 
remarked, that not the least striking and impressive 
qiltality of this song, is its lmlf-jostiiyf tone, its light¬ 
some and jocular presentment of the tragic elements 
which fond the burden of its purpose. With an adroit 
and delicate hand, the poet hns cast into llrn plaintive, 
wailing of ttys forlorn seamstress here and there a quaint 
conceit; thereby wdndetsfully enhanciifg the touching 
and melancholy impression of the strain. Let us quote, 
in the way of illustration, tjte two following stanzas^— 

Work—-work—wo*k * 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 

« Work—work—work ■ 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band— * 

Band, nnd gusset, mid seam, ' 

Tilt on r the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream-! 

O men, with sisters dear 1 
O men, with mothers and wives! ^ 

,It fount linen you're wearing out, 

Bat, human creatures’ lives! 

* *StiU;li—stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt; «" 

Sewing at oner, with a double thread, 

• A shroud as well as a shirt / 

. From the specimens now given of Hood’s serious 
poetry, we suppose the reader hitherto unacquainted 
with it will obtain a tolerably fair impression of its 
leading characteristics. It will be seen that a subtle and 
fertile fancy, the liveliest wit, a delicate perception of 
minuteand remote analogies, nnd an exquisite command 
of /language, are the moat prominent of his intellectual 
qualities; while, as regards his moral peculiarities, it 
will be noticed tLiat, with a constant tendency to liglit- 


somenesa and levity *bf manner, he always,* more or 
less, inclines to sound the depths qf that unfathomable 
solemnity, and even awfulness, mi which the hopes and 
fears of mortals are for eVer tossed'or resting, as on' 
ft sea whose shares and limits are unknown* Life ia 
immensely serious to him; but in the dimness and 
uncertainty towards which so many of its adventures 
tend, lie would exhort his fellow-vqyagers an the grand 
abyss to take lieprt and cheer themselves, to laugh and 
genially while away the time, and even to temper their 
inevitable despondency by quaint and fantastical diver¬ 
sions. Often, ‘under iiis grotesque masking, there is 
an earnestness too profound for tears, uni which fells 
not to impress us the more intensely because of the 
disguise in which we find it. Strictly speaking, one 
cannot call Hood a great poet; but that he is a true, 
pure, and very admirable one, there can be no hesitation 
in declaring; and wc Would here commend bis poems 
to the more general attention of English readers, who, 
as far ns we can perceive, have not yet given them 
•any very extensive consideration. It is nine years 
since they were first Isolleetcd in two small volumes; 
and at the present writing, they would appear not to 
have passed thnough a first editfon. This wo must 
esteem a circumstance vefy much to be regretted, 
and rather indicative of something of that popular 
indifference to genuine poetfy wliiclf has been ascribed 
to «thc present age; though wh^n we cpll to mind 
the numerous edition*, which some of our paltriest 
versifiers can point to in proof of a popular appre¬ 
ciation we could almost hope that poor Hood lias 
somehcmqjiecn simply overlooked; awl tliat the readers 
of poetry'^are not sufficiently aware of the beauty, 
truthfulnVs, and wisdom which, in unpretending 
forms, he has left behind him for their delight. 

CAPE HORN. 

If any intelligent si^iool-boy wesc asked to name ihe 
three most geographically remarkable capes in the 
world, he would probably answer, after a moment’s 
consideration—Cape Horn, Cape of Good Hope, and 
North Cape of Lapland. He would be quite right. 
The trio mentioned are undoubtedly the foremost of 
landmarks, and the richest in historical and romantic 
associations. It is usual to speak of them as the 
respective continental terminations of America, Africa, 
and Europe, but this is only literally correct as regards 
the Cape of Good Hope. A glance at a map of the 
globe will shew that some degree of resemblance exists 
in the positions of Cape Horn and tho North Cape. To 
describe the former, is the object of this paper; but wc 
may here sueak briefly of the latter, on the score of 
geographical contrast. An arm of the son, called 
Magcro Sund, or Sound, flows between the mainland 
of Einmark—the real termination of tho continent of 
Europe in a northern direction—and the island of 
Mager—which we may roughly estimate at a score of 
miles in length, n»l a dozen in its greatest breadth 
—the northern headland of Mager forming the North 
Cape ;♦ ami another remarkable projection to the east- ■ 
ward is known as The. Horn (so named from its shape), 
and is a noted landmark for ships sailing to and from 
the White Sea. During the greater portion of the 
year thereCs little daylight in this high latitude: daring 
upwards of two months in winter, the sun never rises; 
and during a corresponding period in summer, It never 
sets. The reader may imagine the aspect of the Cape 
in itsTicnson of storms and darkness. 

The mighty continent of America gradually tapers 
southward, until i* ends with the desolate country of 
Patagonia—fitting home far a race of gigantic savages 1 

• See ‘ Visit to ttip North Etpe,' in Chambers's Bdintnufk Journal, 
No. -■}«!>, Second Series. . 
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The StraSts of Magelliui—so iu8ned after tho daring 
Spanish Captain who was the first to penetrate thrown 
them into the unknown Pacific Ocean—separate the 
extremity ofiPatagonia from the large anti singularl* 
shaped island of Tierra del Fuego, which very evidential 
was tom by some mighty convulsion of nature from 
the mainland long ages ago. Ships sometimes, but 
rarely, prefer risking a passage through the Magellan 
Straits to weathering Cape Horn. Staten Land is an 
island separated from Tierra del Fnego on the eastward 
by thfe Straits of Lc Maire. Numerous small, sterile, 
rocky islands are grouped ta the southward of Tierra 
del Fuego, and are known by various appellations ; but 
the most southern and desolate cluster are very appro¬ 
priately named The Hermits;* and of these H&mits, 
the one furthest of oil to the south terminates in the 
celebrated Cape Horn. Beyon/1 Cape Hhrn are yet 
other islands, but they are much too remote to be 
spoken of in connection with the continent of South 
America and its eontiguou%isles. npc ITobi itse'f is 
in latitude 58 degrees south. Who first discovered it, 1 
is not positively known; but it*certnin)y received its 
preset designation from tho Dutch navigator Van 
Schouteu, who readied it in the Unity, -hi .January IG1G. 

Individually, our curliest ideas of Cape Horn were 
derived from the /nyagqg of Danipk-r—who, by the 
way, influenced many succeeding navigators by the 
success of his resol*to attempt to doulta the dreaded 
Capo, The" Wager, one of AWm's squadron, was 
wrecked on Tierra del Fuego, and her crow under¬ 
went a long series of unparalleled sufferings^ which 
arc vividly detailed in the narrative of AdnuSm Byron 
(grandfather to the poet), who was a iifidshipnian 
in the Wager, and was one of the very Mew sur¬ 
vivors who reached England again, after five years 
spent in 'dismal wandering and adventure subsequent 
to the wreck. What Anson himself experienced off 
Capo Horn may he gathered from the words of the 
writer of the voyage, 1 who says : *We had a continual 
succession of suo.li tempestuous weather, as suiprised 
tlie oldest and most experienced mariners on board, and 
obliged them to confess that what they had hitherto 
called storms, were inconsiderable gales compared with 
the violence of these winds, which raised such short, 
ami, at the saain time, sueli mountainous waves, as 
greatly surpassed in danger all seas known in any other 
port of the globe.’ Captain Cook was thirty-four days 
tempest-tossed off the Cape on his first voyage, although 
on his Bccond he met with more calms than storms on 
the same spot. No marvel that we are impressed 
with an appalling notion of the dangers of doubling 
Capo Horn from the perusal of sueli narratives. Tho 
ill-fated Bounty, for instance, on her outward voyage, 
encountered tremendous weather off the Horn, and 
after fighting against the elements for thirty days, 
Lieutenant Bligh gave up the attempt to double it in. 
despair, and ordering the holm a-weathcr, to the extreme 
joy of his worn-out crew, bore away for tlie Cape of 
tiood Hope to refit. 

Down to a comparatively reoentiperiod, seamen, in¬ 
fluenced both by tradition and personal experience, 
almost universady regarded Cape Horn as a spot of tlie 
most evil omen, and associated tho idea of doubling it 
with every imaginable danger and unimaginable suf¬ 
fering. Nor were these terrors, ascribed to the vicinity 
of the Cape, altogether fanciful, but rather tfce reverse, 
as we shall presently shew. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that the ships which doubled, or attempted to 
double, the Horn, down to even fifty years ago, were 
very poorly fitted to contend with such tremendous 
elemental-warfare as frequently prevails at tlie junction 
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* We believe, however, that this group is not so nnaord on 
aecouift of its solitude, but from Jaqucs ITfrrmitc, who oon- 
inanded aKhiteh squadron that visited', or discovered, the islands 
in ll&l. , 


of the Atlantic and Pacific. Only, those who ore con-' 
versant with nautical matters, cab conceive the prodi-. 
gious improvement which has tfken place during the 
present generatioh in the build and outfit of ships 
destined for long voyages?; and, wd may add, that 
seamanship, both theoretical* and practical, so far at 
anyratc as the officers are concerned, has ihfproved in 
a commensurate degree. Compare for a moment the 
ships sailed by Captain Cook, or Bligh’s miserable little 
Bhip the Bounty, with the magnificent Australian*liners' 
of the present day! dVhat astonishing progress is 
manifest! Let us also remember, that until the com¬ 
mencement of tho nineteenth century, very .few ships 
of any description » eirtent into the Pacific. At rare 
intervals, discove^-ships penetrated*roun<J the Horn, 
and a few South Sea whalers were beginning to follow, 
but tlie majority of the vessels which doubled the 
Cape were Spanish and Americans, bound to Chili, 
Peru, an*d California. Until even a.dozen, or at most 
a score of years ago, neaHy all shipgswhich prorpeded 
to Australia from England, returned by tho samo Ante 
hs they went (that is, by Good Hope), but now they 
oil, except tlie mail-steamers, circumnavigate the globe 
by boldly doubling Cape Horn. For one English ship 
that doubled the Horn in the time ofjjaptain Cook, 
five hundred or a thousand now <l6so—and their 
captains never think of publishing even a sixpenny 
pamphlet to narrate tlie feat for the admiration of 
posterity. A quarto vohinffe would hardly have suf¬ 
ficed in Cook's time! Fifty years ago, it was a rare 
tiling to meet with a sailor who could boast that he 
had sailed round the globe; but now you have only to 
step down to thh dock-side in any large seaport, and 
you will find that Mpbably one-half, if not two-thirds, 
of all the grown-upPong-voyage seamen you <$esti£>n, 
have doubled Capo Horn—some of them, it may he, a 
score of times. Let not the reader, however, entertain 
the idea that these men have actually seen the Cape. 
On the contrary, we do not believe that one ship in a 
hundred that doubles, it ever approaches sufficiently 
near to distinctly sight the redoubtable Cape; for so 
little do seamen love it, they always stand well off 
to tlie southward, in rounding. Staten Land is mu%h 
more frequently seen by passing ships; but tho men 
who actually know most of Cape H*orn and As vicinity, 
are the daring Nortli American sealers, who have long 
pursued their hazardous tailing thereabouts. And 
should the long-projected Darien Canal ever unite the 
Atlantic and the Pacific—thereby saving Bhips bound 
to the ikmth Sea Isles, or tp California and Peru, the 
immense Iqjioiir of going round South America—the 
number of vessels doubling the Horn will materially 
decrease. 

And how for a more particular description of tlie 
Horn itself. In 1820. his majesty’s ship Conway, 
coinffiondcd by Captain Basil Hall, had occasion to 
double it, and approached unusually near. One night, 
they saw a bright red light, which appeared to them 
only eight or ten miles distant; but in the morning 
1 we found,’ sayB Captain Hall, ‘ by means of bearings 
takop with the compass, that it actually was upwards 
of a hundred miles from the ship, on me mainland of 
Tierra del Fuego. It is not. improbably that this or a 
similar ^wleano may have led Magellan to give tlie title 
of “ Larra of Fire’’ to this desolate region. By six o’clock 
in the morning of 28th November, we had approached 
within ten or twelve miles of Cape Horn, and in sailing 
round to enter tho Pacific, had an opportunity of seeing 
it on a variety of bearings. Under every aspect, it 
presents a bold and majestic appearance, worthy of the 
limit to such a continent. It is a high, precipitous, 

, black rock, conspicuously raised above the neighbouring 
fond, utterly destitute of vegetation, and extending far ( 
into the sea in bleak and solitary grandeur.’ Thus far 
Basil Hall, and we cannot do better than to subjoin to 
liis brief sketqji a more animated picture of Cape Horn 
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te Feftiroore Cooper, in one of hi* latest and most 
.♦a fojyH ttl M e books, The Sea Lume t —* The lahd was 
broken, high, and of*j mriSt Steril^ aspect.... a sort 
■off; pyramid, which, occupying a small island, stood 


of other and equally ragged ranges of mountains.’ He 
‘ describes Cape Horn as an irregular peak of consider- 
aHo height, and says: ‘ The earth probably does not 
contain a more remarkable sentinel than this pyramid. 
•,.... There it stoat], actually the Ultima Thule of this 
vast continent, or, what was much the same, so closely 
united to it as to seem a part of our moiety of tiie 
globe, locking outc on the. broad expanse of waters. 
The eye saw to the right the Pffivive; i* front, was the 
Southern oi; Antarctic Ocean; ami oit the left, the Great 
Atlantic. Turning north, they beheld the high lands 
of Tierrn del Fuego, of which many of the highest 
peaks were covered with snow. The pyramid on which 
they wore, however was no longer white with cbngealed 
nun, but stood, stern and imposing, in its native brown.’ 
\w*may add, lliat the aspeet of Cape Horn lias fre- 
(Jijcntly been compared to that of a recumbent lion—* 
an out-sentinel of Nature, guarding the termination of 
the American continent. The resemblance to a couching 
lion is said tube surprising from some points of view. 

At Capo lioKi, the ngrnth of February may be 
considered midsummer; and the worst and stormiest 
month of the year is said’to bo July, when the sun rises 
at 8-30 A. >i., and sets at 3-30 i*,m. Even in the finest 
weather, the air iu the vicinity is usually dark and 
menacing; and the waves fall on the rocks with a 
deafening hollow boom, now and then varied by a 
thundering prolonged roar, us tlmitgh a thousand 
hungry lions were roaring in coiujorl; and the spray 
dashes thigh up in the air, which*! fills with vapoury 
mftt, so that the grim old Horn is usually enshrouded 
with a ghost-like vqjl. The jagged rocks split up the 
waters, so as to form countless currents and miniature 
whirlpools; and the tides, also, have a very heavy riBc. 
Albatrosses, Cape-pigeons, Btormy-petrels, gulls, anti 
Ollier wild sea-birds fly around, adding their discordant, 
startling sertums to the incessant din of the* cla- 
immts. In the sky, directly overhead, may lie seen at 
night the Magellan clouds, three in nffmber*- one dark, 
and two white. YU more interesting is the Southern 
Cross—four lustrous stars of great magnitude, which 
form an extremely luminous and striking constellation 
in the sliapf; of a cross as eelehrated'in the southern 
hemisphere, as the North Star and Great Bear are 
in the northern portion of the glob*. The junction of 
the two mightiest oceans A all times proityecs a s^ell 
of the sea off the Cape, surpiAsing any similar pheno¬ 
menon elsewhere; and by the peculiar feeI of that 
swell aldhe, tiie experienced mariner can tell'if lie is 
on the point of entering the Pacific. Waves arc here 
sometimes seen more than a quarter of a mile between 
trough and trough. The heaviest seas of all generally 
. tumble in from the south-west. Such, as we have 
thus briefly sketched, is the aspeet of the Cape and tire 
adjoining ocean at even favourable seasons; but try 
to imngiuo what the spectacle must be in stormy 
weather, tfhcu<thc days, of winter are short and dense, 
and the nighty long and dark—the snow and bail 
pelting mercilessly—the cold intense—the salt-water 
freezing as it falls on deck—the shrouds miff rigging 
coated with ice—the sails as stiff as sheet-iron—the 
billows mountainous—icebergs rolling in all directions 
:—and the ship, perchance, deep-laden and weak- 
handed! This is no fancy picture, but a frequent 
reality. Sailor* may well call it ‘man-killing’ work 
under Such circumstances, even if they manage to 
carry.through everything into the lower latitudes of the 
Pacific or the' Atlantic, as the case may be. As an 
instance of what wen a powerful, well-manned ship may 
have to encounter, the American frigate Brandywine, 
some year* ago, was exactly two months* battling with 


by keeping well to the southward, and being favoured 
with a fair and powerful wind, will rapidly and easily 
pass from one occnn to the other; but such a case is 
decidedly exceptional. A large and stout steamer 
would undoubtedly bo able to double the Cape at any 
time, and in any weather, much sooner than the 
swiftest and finest saili/ig-vessel, as efeasa would 
enable her to make headway in the teeth of a gale; 
but even the mightiest steamer would at times be 
almost or altogether baffled. 

Beyond all comparison, the most vivid and inthral- 
ling aecourft of doubling Cape Horn over published, 
is that by Dana, in his Two Vents Before the Mast. 
We never have forgotten the extremely vivid impres¬ 
sion that Harrativj made fill us on its first perusal: 
‘it clenched all our former notions on the subject. 
The reader knows vftiat is before him when liana 
tells liow they patched and quilted their jaqjkots, 
trousers, &e., far a * Capo Horn rig,’ consisting of 
‘ thick bools; soulU-westeft, coming over our necks 
and ears; thick grousers and jackets; aiul some with 
oilelotii suits over all. Mittens,*too, we wore on 
deak.’ How r.flec ting and suggestive, toivis this pas¬ 
sage, after the worst rtf their long struggle was over, 
and Staten Land was not far distant: ‘A bright glean* 
of sunsliiue broke out, and shone down the companion- 
way, amyjtlirougli the sky-light, lighting up everything 
below, aujfi sending a warm glow through the heart of 
every onA-' It was a sight we had not seen for weeks 
—an omen, a God-send! Kven the roughest and 
hardest face acknowledged its iniluenee.’ Dana did 
not see Cape Horn, but we may appropriately conclude 
this paper by quoting his description of what he saw 
of Staten Land:—‘ The land was the island of Staten 
Land, just to the eastward of Cape Horn; and a more 
desolate spot I never,wish to set eyes upon—bare,, 
broken, and girt witli rock and ice; with here and 
there, between the rooks and broken hillocks, a little 
stunted vegetation of shrubs. It was a place well 
suited to stand at the junction of twq, oceans, beyond 
the reach of human cultivation, and encounter tho 
blast and snows of a perpetual winter. Yet, dismal as 
it was, it was a pleasant sight to us, not only as being 
the first land we had seen, but because it told u* we 
hail passed the Capo, and were in the Atlantic; and 
that, with twenty-four hours of this breeze, we might 
bid defiance to the Southern Ocean.’ 

THE WnOllTINO-FARTY. 

1 A iioi.roxv! a holiday!’ exclaimed Kverard Damon, 
bursting into the school-room where his sisters and his 
little brother were busily preparing their lessons and 
exercises for the next day. ‘Away with your hooks, 
girls! down witli ttyjt slate, l’hilpapa has proclaimed 
a holiday for to-inorrow, in honour of Jacie’s birthday; 
and there is no need of preparation when no work is to 
be done. So away with it all, and come and settle our 
plans with mo, and Bob, and Otto ’—and ending this up¬ 
roarious harangue with an equally uproarious ‘hurrah 1 -’ 
Kverard threw his cap to the roof, and then standing 
for a moment on his head, with his legs quivering in the 
air, he suddenly 1 righted,'and bounded out of the room, 
culling again on the others to come into the garden. 
But the young gentleman was speedily recalled by the 
united voices of the children and their governess, who, 
unseen by him, hat} been seated in a deep window-seat; 
and not a little was !|e abashed when he found, that his 
ecstaafS’ had been witnessed by her. ‘ t)h, I beg your 
pardon, Miss Colville,' said he, returning; ‘ t {gaily did 
not sec you, or I should not have made sneba row in 
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your predfence. (Bttt do, ;;A«we, l8t the girls come; we 
want them so much’to help to settle about to-morrow.' 

Miss Colville, the kind friend of the children, either 
suspecting that little woiild be done whilst their 
young minds were afloat on other subjects, or cine 
fueling that a lew additional hours of summer joy 
would do more good than harm, gave a smiling dis- 
' missal to the three fair girls ami the eurly-patcd Phil, 
whose eyes all waited on her glance; agd soon were the 
brothers and sisters assembled in gay consultation on 
the shaded bank in the paddock. 

‘And wh^t is to be dong, Evvie?’ said Rachel, a 
sprightly girl of thirteen. ‘I hope we arc to go 
somewhere.' 

1 Somewhere! I should think so,' exclaimed Robert, 
their eldest brother, who fame up at the moment; ‘ hut 
w/iere—what is i t to be ? Now guess, girls; guess, Phil j ’ 
and ‘ Guess,’ was echoed by all wiio were in the socket. 

* I guess a sail on the river,’ said one; ‘ And I guess a 
picnic to Halswell and Enraore,’ shouted another; and 
nd / think it will be to go to r 


Burnham, and dine on the sands,"and pick up shells.’ 

‘ AM wrong—all wrong! ’ screamed the hoys in delight. 
‘ Now I tell you,’ added Robert: ‘ it in a picnic, 'and it is 
not—at least not a true picnic—for vr arc to take all 
the grub, or get it is to he s» grand whorting- 

party in the Quantocks. You know .Jacinth will he nine¬ 
teen to-morrow, and-jit is papa and mamma's wedding- 
day too; so papa is going to hive this party—only, 
instead of having it in the house, it is to he in the 
beautiful valley among the hills, where Mrs Maine 
lives; and now, which of Uo arc to go? Oivlssl'aiid 
again the guessing, of which children nrc smfiiid, went 
from lip to lip. The elder ones seemed pretty secure 
that they would have part in the projected party ; but 
the younger branches of the family looked sobered and 
doubtful, for, of course, in so large a family, it was not 
usual for more than a few to be. included in such 
arrangements. v 

1 Well, Pliil, you for one do not expect to go, I should 
think?’ said Otto, a good-humoured lad of sixteen, lmt 
who rather delighted in teasing the young ones. • As yon 
happen to be seventh, you will allow that you have not 
much chance ? ’ 

‘Come, come,. 01 to,’ said Robert, seeing poor T’hil 
beginning to fight with some most unmanly tears, which 
appeared disposed to overflow : ‘ we will not allow any 
nonsense. Cheer up, my hoy; I have some of the best of 
the whole to tell: we are nil to go— all —every one—and 
you have to thank .Taeie for it! Papa said it was her 
day, and he would give her her choice, either to ask the 
Seymours and Cclthorpes, and some more gay people, 
and take only two or throe of ns elder ones; or to turn 
out all the contents of the school-room and nursery, and 
liave every one, down to Nance and “baby-boy;’ 1 and 
Jaeie chose the latter. Now, I aslj: y°u all, wasn't it 
good-natured of her ? ’ 

‘Oh, it was just like her!’ echoed from one to 
another of the children. 1 She is always trying what 
site bon do to give us pleasure.’ % 

‘If/had heard papa ask her, I’d have wagered any¬ 
thing,’ said little Phil, whose eyes now beamed with 
delight, 1 that sheiwould have said just what she did. 
Well, now, go on, Bob, and tell us all about it.’ 

' Well, then, the short and the long of the matter 4s, 
that papa and mamma Bay they cannot manage for 
more than twenty-two, besides the necessary servants; 
and we are all to get there the best way we can—some 
' on the ponies, and some In the cab way, and those who 
can do no better, in the great wagon that is tcrcarry 
the servants and the provisions; that is to set out on 
hour or two before the rest, because it will go slower. 
But we sore all to start early, to be In time to pick whorts 
for the pies ,and puddings before it gets too hot. Whort- 
picking ia to be the grand object of the day; but thoso 
who prefer it aft^to fish; and mamma and Alicia mean 


to sketeh; and Japnth is going to botaoiae; and the 
babes 'can swim little boats in the brooks, and grub about 
for flowers, and m|ke any fun tjfey like; and a capital 
day it will be, I suspect.’ 

And now we* will leavetour young omu to consult 
about what fishing-tackle, anfi baskets, ana other gear 
they should take, nnd to fill 'up the hours which must 
intervene between the present moment and the pros¬ 
pective pleasure in the best way they can, only asking 
those of our readers who have reached the suttitnit at 
the hill of life to look bank a little, and recollect whether 
they hare not sometimes found, in earlier days, that 
the gush of pleasure which the prospect of stjch a time 
of simple enjojftnert.vMPthat which lay before ouryoung 
friends induces, ys not a very previous filing ? and 
whether the hours of anticipation which precede such 
a period, are not in themselves often more full of rife's 
gayest hopes and enjoyment, even than those hours 
they ferdstall ? , 

We will ourselves fill up the internal by inquiring; a 
little into the nature of the fruit which it wa^Tne 
blijent of our merry party to ‘victimise.’ The very 
pretty little shrub which bears, the berries—called in 
different localities by the names of whorts, whortle-. 
berries, hurts, hurtleberrfes, hillierrjjp, and blae¬ 
berries—grows about a foot, or from Tiiat to two feet in 
height, and very bushy and thick, like ft little myrtle. 
Its leaves are smjll, nnd something like the myrtle in 
form, but serrated at the edgfe; of n delicate green when 
young, but becoming more dark and hard towards 
autumn. This shrub bears very abundant flowers, 
each placed separately; in form bell-shaped, like some 
sorts of heath* waxy, and of a delicate greenish 
white, richly tinted with pink. These pretty blossoms 
appear in May, wliffl a branch of tlio plant is a lovely 
addition to a nosegay. In July, the berries tfiey 
produce arc ripe, and almost as pretty as the blossom 
which precedes them. They aTe about the size of 
currants; but of course, hr the blossoms stand sepa¬ 
rate, so do the berries, and notin strings or branches; 
so that each berry must be severally gathered; but as 
there arc a great many on each branch, this is not so 
long a process js might be imagined. There is 'ho 
relic of calyx remaining on the fruit, as that organ is 
what is termed 1 superior,’ and tli8 swollen’receptacle 
which grows below it is the edible part; neither do 
the remains of petals so cleave to the beyy as in the 
currant; its form is globular, like a tiny plum, only 
tlflit there is a little enp-like depression on the top, 
and it vs covered with an ^lcgant blue bloom, like nn 
untouched grape. Its colour is a deep purplish black. 
This plant is of the natural order Ericaceex, anil its 
proper name Vnrciniui.i myrtHlus. 

The ideographical range of the wliortlebeAy is ex¬ 
tended through the north of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
It isVfound also in North America, and grows at a very 
high degree of north latitude. In Iceland, it is abund¬ 
ant ; and nt Nootkn Sound, and in Nova Scotia, it may 
bo found, but nowhere is it more plentiful than in soma 
parts of our own land; and yet, although so freely 
produced in some counties, that all the world seems 
to eat nothing but whorts ia the seSson,'there are 
other counties where such a berry has never been 
found, aid tlic inhabitants—poor things!—have not the 
least idea of what is meant by a whort-pie. 

This little lowly shrub is one of God’s gifts to the 
poor of the land. It does not grow in paBture-fields 
or cultivated and enclosed lands. It defies the gar¬ 
dener’s skill, and tho agriculturist’s cupidity. Where 
the heath and hill nrc wild and uncultured, free to 
man and beast, there does it sprinmup in its simple 
beauty and its rich profusion, and there may all who 
are willing gather of its abundant produce, none saying 
‘ Nay.’ In Somersetshire, Devonshire, and other coun¬ 
ties where it abounds, it is eagerly collected by the poor 
women tad children of the' district, and sold at about 
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W.v* quart. . 2?or in rf market ever -wanting: for so 
delioious tdre the berries, that poor and rich alike wight 
ia.them, either made fcito pcs and Buddings, or stewed 
with currants, and eaten cold with rich cream and 
bread, or boiled sice. It is % juicy, coc^ rich fruit, and 
considered Especially wholesome; though it certainly 
has one fault—that of leaving a deep purplish stain on 
tbs Ups and teeth of thosfcwho eat it; and you may 
pick ont foom your row ofc scholars or teachers at 
the Sunday-school, those who have partaken of wliorts, 
in tome form or otlnx, by thg deep tinge with which 
their mouths are dyed. This evil may, however, be in 
a great degree obviated, and -the flavour of the fruit 
greatly improved, by tbe addit.*^ ab%ut one-third of 
red or white curyants, their acidity tending to coun¬ 
teract the effect. In the Black Surest, there is a 
variety of Vaccinium myrtillus that bears white berries. 
Many kinds of game cat the whortleberries, and, 
indeed, chiefly live on them in the autumn. • , 

But to return *to our holiday-party. The wagon 
S&ftfrth at six on the brightest of duly mornings. It 
contained Nance, and her assistant Hester; Phil, wlie 
kept his resolution to ‘take time by the forelock;’ 
Emily, ICate, Blanche* and baby Basil, a roundabout 
pet of some two years old, not Die least vociferous of 
the party, ftiojoover, there were two or three extra 
servants. It would not be easy to tell what the wagon 
contained beside the livihg freight. Hampers full of 
chickens, and cold meat,• and veal-Jies; great cakes 
and fruit-tarts for those who had not taste enough to 
Uke the provincial dainties that were to be prepared 
on the spot; and abundant supplies of pale ale and 
pleasant British wines, besides ali thesparaplicmnlia of 
plates, knives and forks, &c., usual on such occasions, 
were among its contents. A highly approved part of 
the plan was, that the young ones were to breakfast 
in.the wagon; to facilitate which, a large basket of 
ready-cut bread and Dutter was packed; and they were 
to call at a farm some two miles on their way, and 
there obtain 'supplies of new milk, fresh and warm 
from the cow, and so jog on, dating and drinking as 
they went. The rest of the party breakfasted at home, 
and set forward on their way in joyous spirits; their 
guests being to meet them at the *end of the little 
journey. •« • 

The scenery of the spot on which they had agreed 
to meet—O how lovely wa%it! but too rich in verdant 
Straths, densely wooded combes—as 4ow lulls rising 
from a valley, and elotlicd with trees, are called in the 
south-west of ^England—gushing streams, and lovely 
herbage, to he described wftli mere pen and ink. 'Bleu 
tlie stretch of heathy hills, ail flecked wftli coppices 
and thickets, with sunny bonks whereon not only ‘the 
wild thyme blows,’ but others where the fragraat wood- 
strawberries might be found in ahundonee; and between 
these banks and thickets, broad spaces, covered«with 
purple heath and golden gorse, all alive with bees and 
butterflies; and the pure full blue of the cloudless vault 
Of heaven hanging over all the radiant Sunlit landscape 
in unbroken splendour. It was a glorious day and a 
glorious scene, to which all the fair and gay young 
beings wljo now stood gathered round the door* of a 
rustic farm, which lay in one extremity of Uie valley, 
consulting over their separate plans of amusement,' 
added a new and most attractive feature. 'Aey were 
a merry group, and we must introduce them indivi¬ 
dually to the reader. Jacinth l)amon,' the queen of 
the day, must take the lead. No doubt, having heard 
of the young lady's good-nature in giving up the 
power of inviting gay young friends, far the purpose of 
making room for a whole host of little brothers and 
listen and their Curses, our readers will have depicted 
her in their imaginations as a fair soft blonde, with a 
mild countenance, and probably a little wliat boys 
would call ‘ mufflsh.’ We are sorry to disappoint them, 
if such is thei* Idea «f bar} but our Jacinth—or, as she 


wm usually Called, ;4ip^et6—was me .each thing. She 
was ag merry and sparkling a brunette as Rosalind, 
and almost as saucy—foil of Hfe and frolic, and liking 
nothing better than a scamper on foe hills or a dance 
/n the green-sward. Alicia, her next in agf, a plain 
but intelligent girl, with abundant good-humour. With 
Robert, Otto, llachel, and Everard, we have already 
made acquaintance; and these, with foe five younger* 
ones who had cqme in the wagon, went far to make up 
half the number of allotted guests. .Then there were 
Mr and Mrs Damon, aud Aunt Margaret, who waB 
Mrs Damon’s lister, and JMias Colville, foe girls’ nice 
governess, making up the number fifteen, So that seven 
visitors only were of the party. There had been some 
consultation as to who these should be; some hod been 
elected by acclamation; but there hod been long 
balancing before it could be decided which of several 
regular ‘eligibies’ shbuld he included, and which, by 
consequence, excluded. Annie Cleveland, Jacinth’B 
inseparable friend, was of course called for nem. con., and 
' this involved Saloflie, his sister, who could not be left 
at home. Then Plil besought for Billie to go too, 
Billie being Ain inseparable, so the three Clevelands 
were fixed on; Jhcn some one suggested Hugh Scott 
and Alice—‘they must go.’* ‘Well, bo it so,’ Baid Mr 
Damon ; ‘ and will then ag\c_ Mr and Mrs Scott; 
they will be companions forUtamtulF and me, and that 
will make vigour number.’ And.now just intimating 
that Mr Scott was a lively, agreeable barrister, and his 
wife the delight of all young people, from her cheerful 
sociability and great capabilities qf amusing; that 
Hugh Ws a young Cantab, of some distinction in the 
schools; fk'-il Alice a fine gentle, almost child of sixteen 
—we wilVicnve the party to speak for themselves. 

All being assembled in and round the porch uf the 
farmhouse, a lively discussion was going on respecting 
their several projects for passing the morning. Mrs 
Damon and Alicia, together with Salome Cleveland, were 
soon seated in a sheltered nook amongst some trees, a . 
little way down the combe, surrounded with pallets 
and moist colours, and all the other belongings of water¬ 
colour drawing; and each so much absorbed in trans¬ 
ferring the likeness of some stately group of trees, or 
picturesque gable-end of a cottage, to her paper, that no 
sound save the ripple of the brook, or other such sweet 
reminders of country seclusion, was to lie heard in their 
neighbourhood. The little ones hud gamboled away 
with Hester and their baskets, too eager to await the 
settling of preliminaries, and the rest stood still delibe¬ 
rating. It was so far decided that one party should go 
with the young ones to the whortleberry-thickets to 
gather fruit; and the rest were, with rod and line, to 
follow the brook, and strip it of its finny inhabitants, 
bringing home—as they lipped—enough of fish to dine 
all the farmhouse family and the servants, besides 
their own fifteen selves and friends. But there was a 
hitch somewhere as to who would be of either pnrty. 
Hugh Scott could not make up his mind, no was an 
undoubted udcpl in the art of angling, aud known to 
be especially fond J>f it; but, strange to say, on this 
occasion lie declared eventually that ‘he did not care a 
straw for fishinggive him ‘ foe flue open hillside, and 
foe merriment of the little ones!’—he should ‘go 
whorting.’ 

A latent smile flickered on the eyeB of some of the 
party, at fois sudden fit of love for children, for it was 
quite a nw feature in his character. There certainly 
wag lurking mischief in the minds of some of the party; 
and we are sorry to say that a comical movement of foe 
lip, and a saucy light in foe eye, gave indications that 
Miss Jacie had a share in. it. Alas 1 that we should 
have to confess it; but truth compels us to say that a 
spice of coquetry, or something that, under-less wise 
guidance than that at her excellent parents, might have 
become such, might be found in Jacinth's character; 
and dearly did she delight in showing, her power. On 
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the present occasion, at hid bettS generally understood, 
that she was to joihthe hillside detachment; she had* 
said nothing, but the others hod reckoned on her for 
the whorting-party, and indued her as one of thenu 
and it wag guessed that Hugh’s enthusiasm for childre% 
arose from his desire for their sister’s company. 

Both parties were to proceed together us far as the 
■entrance of a copse t which lay in their road to the 
meadows; here the’fruit-seekers werg to branch off, 
and here they all paused for a few moments. 

‘I go with you, papa,’ said Jacinth. ‘I shall not 
disturb your fishing; but yop know I wllnt to look for 
the “ skull-cap,” and some other plants that grow by 
the brook: come, Annie;’ and away sprung the two 
girls, without costings glance at the other party* 

‘0 Jacie, don’t go; we cannot do without you,’ 
shouted the younger ones; but it was all inwain: Jacie 
and Annie were already out of 1 (baring. Poor Hnfeh I 
his dilemma was serious; however, after for some time 
striving to join in the laughter and mirth which sur¬ 
rounded him. he found that he could no longer endure 
‘letting I dare not wait upon I ftould*— and suddenly 
remembering (lucky fellow 1) that he had some part of 
his father’s fishing apparatus in his pocket, he shot off 
down the hillside in the direction of the brook, and as 
the old allegories say*‘.w^saw him no^more!’ 

And now, as we proceeded onwards, the copse became 
an exceedingly animated scene. We should, however, 
scarcely call ft a copse; it was tatiior a succession of 
thickets and hits of underwood, scattered over little 
knolls and banks,.with fine strips of soft hillside turf 
between; and it might well be questioned w> ftfii were 
tbe gayest and most lovely—the inulUtud/iT of birds 
and gorgeous butterflies and dragonflies tfkimming 
about in the air, or the brilliant and joyous children, 
and young girls and boys, who sprang about among 
tbe flowers on the eaTtii, shouting with joy as they 
discovered grove nfter grove of the pretty whort-shrubs 
laden with their blooming fruit. ? 

Soon were the baskets filled to the brim with the 
sweet berries; and despatching some of the motley 
erew to the farm witli them, and strict injunctions to 
Mrs Maine, the farmer’s wife—who, before her elevation 
to that rank, bad been for many yeara their cook—to 
be sure to make plenty of pies and puddings, 1 enougli 
for dinner and supper too,’ our young ones seated 
themselves in groups to enjoy the hour as they listed. 
Here wrb a party of what .Robert called ‘ bubes,’ gather¬ 
ing wood-strawberries, and threading the scarlet gems 
like beads on long spikes of grass, some of them every 
now and then springing up to chase some glitter¬ 
ing insect which passed speedily by, or to make an 
excursion to a neighbouring bank, where some floral 
treasure was thought to lurk; there was a group 
gathered round Mm Scott, who was delighting some of 
the elder ones by reading to them some scenes from 
The Midsummer Nit/hCx Dream; whilst a third party 
were stretching themselves on a ‘flowery lay,’ in earnest 
talk, enjoying those outpourings of mutual confidence 
so essential to the joy of youthful i^arte, and planning, 
with perhaps a full allowance of sentiment and romance, 
schemes for their future lives—dream-like anticipa¬ 
tions, full of bright lightB and vivid expectations. 

'The liour proposed for dinner now drew near; and 
Nfinoe, gathering her charge together, drove them 
hefhre her liko a flock of young frolicsomt^ lambs to 
the home-postnres, frisking and gamboling, Xad upset¬ 
ting themselves and each other in their mirth, aa 
untired as if they had not all been up from five in the 
morning. The elders followed, as gay at heart, tflbugli 
a little more restrained in maimer; and near the farm 
they fell in with the fishing-party, ( who, having con¬ 
signed the contents of tlioir baskets to the hands of 
Mrs Jjfaine, werife comparing notes, and greatly exultant 
iu the fill} success of their piscatorial efforts. 

Jackin, and Annie too, had been successful in their 


pursuit, * It was lucky that I*had my father’s reel in 
my pocket, Miss ilamon,’ said ffugh. ■ ‘Yon would 
scarcely have beei^able to get atethat asphodel without 
my help, for the bog was rathermf the wettest.’ 

‘Well, my gpod fellow,^observed Ms father, ‘Iam. 
glad you found something to do in that wajr; for really 
I do not see any other pellicular good you did us. 
Why, Hugh, you boast offlieing a good 1 fisherman: I 
do not think you caught /fish to-day.* 

Hugh blushed, and the same odd quite glanced from 
eye to eye. We wondgj why; for what can be more 
orthodox, than that a gentleman should not allow ladies 
to ransack hogs for flowers without,assistance? Why 
should a younguuan JMi or stammer when fiis polite¬ 
ness is remarked In ? O consciousness 1 what tricks 
dost thou play us*! 

The party was large; but Farmer Maine’s fine old hall 
was by no means put out of countenance: it had space 
for thejn’all; and at the table where the harvest-home 
and sheep-shearing feasts were wont, to be held, the 
whole party, little and big, with the exception fiMBe 
*.wo youngest, who were scarcely old enough to ‘ behave 
themselves before folk,’ were soon arranged. Mrs 
Maine bad added some of her finest ducks and chickens, 
and a grand piece of bacon, t» the otherwise cold feast— 
a move exceedingly approved of by the'J^a, for ‘ ducks 
and green pease ’ are well known to be the treat, par 
excellence, of youi^g creatures of the school-boy genus. 
The trout were superlative^ and the whort-pies only 
beaten by the whorl-puddings, inasmuch as the former 
ought to have been cold, and were, of necessity under 
die circumstances, hot; whereas the latter were as 
they ought to bs—smoking hot, and swimming in the 
dark, rich sirup of the juicy fruit. Great howls of 
cream flanked these dainty dishes; and truly an aider- 
man of the olden time might have felt himself wellbff 
at that ample feast. Tiic party viprc ns merry as the 
viands were good. Hugh was himself again: he had 
apparently solved the problem which had occupied his 
mind in the morning; he now neither blushed nor 
stammered, but stood ’the fire of all the saucy young 
creatures; and turning out Phil, who had established 
himself hy the side of his favourite Jacie, coolly pos¬ 
sessed himself off the place, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment; no repulse being looked or spoken by the 
young lady, who, however, seemed to have herself 
appropriated tbe blushing »and stammering propensi' 
ties which had Leen abandoned^by her neighbour. We 
ourselves suspected, that being unable to solve the 
problem, himself, Bjigh had asked Jacie to resolve it 
forfrim whim they were chafting alone under the weep¬ 
ing-ash whilst the dimAr was serving, and that she 
was abashed at its having been thought possible that 
she understood that branch of mathematics^ But of 
this we cannot speak with certainty.' It is quite clear 
that,aaftcr dinner, when Jacie was particularly wanted, 
she was nowhere to be found; and Rachel was obliged 
to take her place, and enact Titania to Robert’s Bottom 
the Weaver, in Her stead. All the young ones who hail 
heard Mrs Scott read in the morning, had determined 
1 this green plot shall be our Stage, and this hawthorn 
braki our tiring-house, and we will de it jn action.’ 
Bob, therefore, with a brown felt-hat drawn over his 
brows, and two tufts of bulrush-tops stuck in it, to 
represent asses’ ears, lay lounging on a bnnk with lus 
pretty little sisters hovering over him, and promising— 

Til give the fairies to attend on thee; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 

And sing while thou on pressed flowers do sleep. 
Then the four little ones, all decked with flowers, were- 
made to act fairies, and directed to a 

Hop in bis walks, and gambol in his eyes; 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries. 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 

and bravely <Jid the extempore performance go off 



















.THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 

CONOSIESS. t 

The §nles of slaves in Richmo.ul were over for the 
day; and as I had procured the information for which 
i had made a run into Virginia, I made the best of 
my way back to Washington by rail and steamer. 
Among my fellow*?-. *gers were a'aumber of mem¬ 
bers of Congress, pushing onward to be in time for the 
day of opening, VrhiiSi was at linjid. 

In the course of Saturday there weTc numerous 
arrivals; the hotels, smartened up after a long dull 
season, were thronged to overflowing; and tlr 9*was an 
air of business in the usually tranquil thrf^iughfares. 
On Sunday, I went to an Episcopal churcff— an ele¬ 
gant now building, winch was crowded with a highly 
respectable My of worshippers. 

‘Next morning ushered in an important day, Monday, 
the 5th of December, appointed.,for the assembling 
of Congress—great excitement in the hotel parlours, 
groups eagerly discussing who '"as to he Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; wlu> was to be appointed 
printer to Congress (a tiling so good that one year of 
it is considered to he enough); and other matters of 
consequence. Rriinours cunningly floated about to 
mislead opponents wore, as usual, ^seen through. 
Every one was on the alert, and ready to he at his 
post. 

At half-past eleven o’clock, I walked down Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue with a friend, who kindly undertook to 
be my cicerone. If was a beautifully clear day, rather 
cold, but with that lightness and dryness of atmosphere 
which is peculiar to America. Members were pro¬ 
ceeding, singly, in pairs, or several together, towards 
the Capitol, where they went at once to their respec¬ 
tive seats. There was no crowding in the streets to 
witness the opening of Congress; for there was not a 
bit of 'finery or pomp about the whole affair—no proces¬ 
sion of President and his court, no corps diplomatique, 
no carnages,, no trumpeters, and no dragoons. For 
anything - that could be seen, the Capitol might be 
suppqaed to bo -a church, into which members and 
spectator* were composedly pouring. Tlie^p was on 
entire kbsenoo. of pretention. At the doors of our 
Borises of Parliament on great occasions, maybe Been 
a'number of officials in wigs, gowns, and swords, whose 
function is to overawe and be insolent—Cerberuses 
only to bo conciliated with easily Tho Americans 
. have had the good sense to get ^d "Sf theso pampered 
britkqyp. My fttond and I walked into the Hesse of 
Representatives unchallenged, and placed ourselves in 
a recess ontsiide^he barrier which bounds the seats of 


the memhers; and here I was introduced to several 
persons pf political notoriety. , ' . 

The* House was full. Representatives from California 
and other distant states were already presoiltgr4m 
whole assemblage forming a My of well-dressed 
persons, such as you would seg any day on 'Change. 
There was little diversity of costume. A black dress-' 
coat, black satin waistcoat) and blael^toek, consti¬ 
tute tho general attire—ready for court, dinner, ball, 
public: meeting, or anything. A few wore beards, but 
clean shaving wuf the rule*. Standing, sitting, loung¬ 
ing, talking, according to fancy, they spent the time 
till noon. 1 Thu moment the hands of the clock point- 
To twelve,’ said my friend, 1 business will commence/' 
A clerk, seated fti advance, and a little below the vacant 
chair of the Speaker, kept his eye fixed ‘on a clock over 
the doorway, anil accordingly rung his bell whenkhe 
hour of noon was indicated. 

Every one being seated and in order, the work of 
the session commenced by the calling of the roll, each 
member answering to his name. Tho vote was after¬ 
wards taken for Speaker, when, much the larger number 
having named Linn Boyd of Kentucky, that gentleman 
was conducted t;> the chair amidst general plaudits. 
On the whole, I received a favourable impression of the 
method of conducting the business of the House, which 
was simple yet effective. --Judging, however, by the 
accounts given in the newspapers of debates on ques¬ 
tions of moment, it would appear that very impassioned 
scenes occur, and iliat at ;juch times language is em¬ 
ployed wliioh would slujpk. and would not be tolerated 
in, the House of Commons. At the same time, I am 
told tha$ petty means of annoying political opponents 
while speaking, such as braying, crowing like a cock, 
and no forth, have not obtained n footing in America; 
and so fur the democracy of the _ States has aa 
advantage. 

Tho Senate, or Upper House, opens at the same hour 
as the House of Representatives; and, before departure, 
I had an opportunity also of noticing qpme^of its pro¬ 
ceedings, and being rande acquainted with several of 
its members—among others, the Hon. (Siarles Sumner, 
whose eloquent harangues are well known in England. 

| Hie plain, business-like way in which legislation is 
l conducted, lias been mentioned in disparagement 'of 
Congress—a thing not easy to understand. In Great 
Britain, tradition and precedent are considered to be 
of so much importance, that arrangements altogether 
new, however reasonable in the abstract, are viewed 
with extreme suspicion, and can with the greatest- 
difficulty be effected. In the United States, on the 
contrary, every subject may be aaid to Btand .on ,4ta 
own merits, jjjpd it legislated for accordingly. The 













■for example, under a habitual respect for 
-ffciilit sanctioned 6v antiquity, and fearfhl of dis- 
tatblng the fbiwtlatidfa of a veneAble fabric, admit 
bfexMweions irr the reprmenUtive ayatem with the 
Utmost' reluctance; white the AmeriAuia, having no 
ientifsily to ( venerate, nV traditionary usages to era- 
right up to thmjpint, and organise a code 
’■if. refieaehtatftftnar-the Deadest possible principle. 
"Whether in doing so they achieve a higher degree of 
rational liberty, te a different question. What con¬ 
cern us at present, fc the rfcde of their procedure. 
.Sight or wrong, they have had no other course open 
■ .to them. • They hftve acted ^nder the necessities of 
•ifoeir condition. 

• In England, there has always existed a traditional 
.authority, which, from time to time, has imparted 
privileges to the people; but in the States, starting 
at the revolution, there was no authority tp impart 
anything.. The. monarchical authority was expelled, 
auLppwer was vftsted in the people at large. Yet, as a 
fact!?! constitutional history, it is interesting to know 
that the Americans at this crisis in their affairs wer& 
not left to organise asgovernment out of chaos. The 
British' monarchy had long previously established 
Houses of jbly in its thirteen colonics, and by 
these agencies, it will be remembered, the new organi¬ 
sation was tranquilly moulded. The tliirtcen states, 
therefore, federally united, were bufc the old colonies, 
mitua their ftnglish governors, and plus the legislative 
•independence they had secured. Besides this inherit¬ 
ance of constituted forms, the States retained the lawf 
of England, with all the ordinary municipal arrange¬ 
ments; and to this day the Btranger observes, that 
each of the original thirteen states possesses, to a 
leaser or greater extent, the impress which was given 
to it by its charters from the English monarchy. ‘ We 
get copies of all yofr parliamentary reports, all your 
statutes,’ said a member of Congress to me on visiting 
the Capitol; ‘we know what you arc about, and our 
law-courts constantly quote your procedure.’ Could 
there he a greater compliment paid to England, which, 
even after a separation of eighty years, is allowed to 
exert a parental influence over her children ? Could 
America $o ( herself more honour than in disking this 
handsome acknowledgment? 

By the creation out of wild territory, coftqucst, and 
purchase, the Uniqn, at iffe timo ofjriy viisit to the 
political metropolis, comprehended thirty-one states; 
and the manner in which these'are represented *in 
Congress may be alluded «to. Thft Senate, aflsweying 
to our House of Lords, is composed of two members 
from each state, irrespective of its size or amount of 
populatigp; consequently, the number is sixty-two. 
These senators are chosen by the legislatures of the 
several states for the term of six years. One-third 
retire every two years, by which means a degree of 
permanency is imparted to the institution. Tlie Vice- 
-president of the United States is the president of the 
Senate, in which he has a casting vote; in ids' absence, 
4 temporary president is elected from the body. 

•■The House^if Representatives is a purely papular 
assembly- The members are elected every two years 
by the people Oif the several states, and according to a 
rule fixed by Act of Congress in 1850. By Shis law, 
the -number of representatives is established at 233. 
These representatives are appointed by universal 
suffrage among free citizens—the poorest as well as 
the richest. having a vote. The number of voters for 
representative is apportioned to each elective 
dtetrigt every tea years; the number is determined by 
the simple pten of dividing the whole population by 233; 
the quOtieni being, therefore, the number apportioned. 
In the event ©f a. state being admitted to the Union, a 
member is asklgnsd to it until next decennial period, 
when a fresh dftistab by 233 takes place. Thus to the 
ordinary number ©f 233 , one is at present temporarily 


added for California, making the actual number '234, 
Beside* these members, the Hohee comprehends a 
delegate from each of seyeral territories; but these, . 
jfliough allowed to apeak an any subject, ‘do not .vote. 
■The recent addition of Nebraska to the number of 
states, will make some change in this respect. * 

In appointing senators and representatives; whqther # 
to Congress or to the legislatures of the several states, 
the Americans proceed on the principle -of asking no 
public service for nothing. Every member is paid,from 
public funds tfor his attendance. For a number of 
years, the rate of compensation for each member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives has been <: 
eight dollars a day during attendance on Congress; no" 
deduction being made on account of sickness. Each 
also receives eight dollars for every twenty miles of 
travel by the usual .road, in going to or returning 
from Washington. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is allowed sixteen dollars a day. 

There can be Itftle doubt that these payments are 
sufficiently tempting to induce needy men to seek 
tlie post of representative; the allowance, however, 
is altogether inadequate to compensate the loss which 
is frequently iftcurred by,, a neglect of professional 
duties, and the expense of living several months from 
home. As an additional imte-"afnt to assume the 
function of senator or representative, the members of 
Cdhgrcss cnjffy a largje franking privilege?. They may 
send or receive letters or packotB free by post not 
exceeding two ounces, and public documents three 
pounda in weight. Members of Songress would be 
more human if such a privilege were not as 

greatly qfuseil us it was in England, when franking 
was tolerated here. One of the more apparent results, 
is the enormous increase of matter passing through 
the post-office—so great as sometimes to retard the 
mails, and derange the transmission of letters and 
newspapers. A few days previous to the meeting of 
Congress, I found thf lobbies and passages of the public 
offices in Washington encumbered with great loads of 
packages of printed reports, which men were preparing 
for the approaching demand. Neatly done up in buff- 
tinted covers, these packages, piled in huge heaps, 
attested the lavish Beale on which public documents 
arc printed for distribution, and the labour to he 
incurred in inscribing them with the magical symbols 1 
— I'ub. Doc., and signature of a member. We observe 
by a newspaper, that this extraordinary system of 
franking is beginning to be seriously challenged; more 
particularly' since it has been proposed to raise the 
ordinary charge for postage, in order to meet the cost 
of carrying so much free material. A characteristic 
paragraph on the subject is subjoined." 1 

* ‘ When the members roach Washington, they And large 
quantities of documents printed and enveloped under the orders 
of the preceding session, and begin franking right and left. Two 
or three days thereafter, thii stage-routes diverging from the 
temporary termini of tlie railways, especially in the west, are 
choked up by a medley of letters, newspapers, end documents. 

A stage-driver goes tor tlie mail, and finds twice'as much 
ready for him as his norsca ean possibly draw. Bo he plokl up 
two or three bags, and starts off, leaving the residue to s more 
convenient season; and the next driver finds a still larger plte - 
awaiting him, and trouts it In the same matruer. Thus, we 
have had a ton of our weekly paper lying at one time at 
some half-way house on tlie route, and our disappointed sabs 
soribers writing us the most unflattering letters, ordering us to 
send an ttm papers they had gptd us for, or send baektbeir 
money. . . . 'The short of the matter is this: Congrgu il now 
paying some half a million of dollars a year out of the^Treseury . 
for printing documents, and perhaps a million mere for thSLr 
transportation and delivery to tlie members' favourite copstltuepts.' • 
We mink this all wrong—that everything should pay its way— 
that he who Is not willing to pay postage on his doouments, does'. 
not realty want, and will not be benefited by them, let, we «a _ 
stand the abuse as if is. But Mr Olds and his Kogy committee, 
propose in effect to take this load off the Tmysoiy, *ud put ft on 
the pdfitage-payers. Now,.we tell Uw members it Congress that, 
this won't go dpwu-^peet decidedly not. Bo long as they pay the 1 
shot out of the Treasury—posts*s as well as psfnttng*-lhe people - 
won't mind It; bat from $0 day that.lettaqgsw made to pay two 
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' With In feteBaiffe Jtnd cte»r*fi>id in their favour, 
and no embarrassment Cram antiquated usaggs, the 
United State* have bein able to accomplish aims for 
the apod, of society which‘Great Britain has fouikl 
utteny impracticable. In - organising systems % 
nationM v edacation at the public expense, .the several 
states have, for example, completely outstripped the 
*014 country. Yet. as, in this respect, monarchical 
Canada Is quite as far forward as fe% States, it would 
be an error to suppose that 'republicanism U the cause 
of the remarkable step in advance, tjandidly consi¬ 
dered, it wilj be seen that thp legislation of the United 
Kingdom, when obstructions are overcome and an 
intelligent public feeling fairly roused, is abreast, if not 
ahead, of that of Congress. 1 would, in particular, call 
attention to the strides in advance made by England as 
regards freedom of commercial intercom* and navi¬ 
gation, leaving America to collie laggingly bemud, 
along with the nations for whom Bhe, politically speak¬ 
ing, entertains anything hpt respect. The people.of 
the United States, if true to themselves and the prin-* 
ciples of a sound political econofhy, ought not, for the 
sake of special interests, to have been second in this 
great movement—will they even be second ? Need I 
add, that the Ameriuans have done themselves no 
honour in so long^ "aftponing the enactment of an 
international copyright treaty—a subject legislated 
upon years ago by Great Britain. •» * 

In tho matter of cheap portage, the States have 
had the misfortune to ho imitators of England, instead 
of taking the initiative ; moreover, with the full know¬ 
ledge of the post-office organisation of VA" United 
Kingdom, and possessing an overplus rovenutfthe Ame¬ 
ricans have strangely failed to place their portal-system 
on a footing so perfect as it might be. The franking 
privilege, accorded not only to members of Congress, 
but (restrietedly) to an inferior class of postmasters, 
is an abuse which surprises us to sec still tolerated. 
More remarkable is it to find tint the ordinary rate 
of prepaid postage of three cents for a single letter, 
does not infer delivery. When the American post 
undertakes to convey letters and newspapers, the 
service extends only to tlieir transmission from post- 
office to post-office. For their delivery at the house 
of the party to* whom they are addressed, there is an 
additional charge of one or two cents. • It is an ordinary 
custom everywhere in the States, to call for letters or 
newspapers at the post-office, and by an arrangement 
witty the postmaster, each person has a box into which 
liis correspondence is put. In New" York, I observed 
great crowds daily at the post-office seeking for letters. 
Let this monstrously inconvenient practice be compared 
with the plan pursued in London, of sending out four 
or five times a day a host of carriers, each with liis 
bundle of letters and newspapers for delivery at the 
doors of the parties to whom they aro addressed, with¬ 
out any additional charge. An American gentleman, 
who had been some time in London, mentioned to me, 
that nothing surprised and delighted him so much as 
the incessant distribution of lettefls; care being taken 
to transfer the carriers in detachments to their respec¬ 
tive beats by means of rapidly driven omnibuses. 

‘ Your government,’ said he, ‘is completely ahead, of 
Ours in. this respect. We could not do better than 
transfer your postal-system, body and bones, to the 
States;’. ■ « 

. Legislation in these, as well as matters of more 
grave concern, is of course regulated by the expression 
of public sentiment; but in no country is it more diffi¬ 
cult than in America to ascertain what really fonsti- 

mqM each extra to toko thfe load off the ’Woaeury, there' will he a 
■laW muttering, w^ich thou who put their ears to tho ground may 
''hear; and the member* from the free state* who rote III favour 
; of tba ’ohatlge, will get hadty scratched whenever they are candi- 
I dame *giflh. If they don't believe It now, thejr will, after trying 
'the-aaperiment.'—|pw York Tribune, Hug V, Hot. 


tales the unprejudiced feotiag of tjte community. TW.': 
States ate not one, but many nations, united by a com- 
mon interest, bufeidiffering greatly in social Usages and 
opinions. Subjects of important concern am viewed . 
in one light by^tlie north, Ind in another by the south; 
just as it might be expected to be -by nationa ls the 
north and south of Europe^ Then there is fee univer¬ 
sal division of society injwWhigs (answering in some 
degree to the English Tories or Conservatives) slid 
Democrats, or extreme Bepublicaps. Beyond these 
distinctions of genora and species, there is an indefinite 
number of varieties and sub-varieties—Free-soilert, 
Hunkers, Hards, Softs, Woolly-heads, Doughfaces, da, 
rather puzzlinf to feetthini tinted, yet of practical signi¬ 
ficance; for I ob^fve' that in some *cases ftf examina¬ 
tions before judicial tribunals, the party sobriquet, of 
witnesses is appended to their names in the published 
record of proceedings—as if credibility of evidence 
depenfirtl on political opinion 1 
Party-spirit is, to all appearance, tnl soul of AmeriqiU 1 
society—regulating and controlling everything. * fefttt 
•my man says or docs is too commonly judged Ire tho 
press according to the opinion l^p entertains on political 
subjects. Bad as we are in this respect in England, 
wc do not go quite this lefigth, unlessw)ien sectarian 
interests ore concerned—tijgre, we Kgret to say, our. 
so - called religious newspapers possess the worst 
features of the Jeast respectable American journals. 
A natural consequence of* the fierceness with which 
persons are attacked for their political sentiments, is 
an indisposition to mingle in public affairs. I was told 
‘over and over again in the States, by people of sub¬ 
stance and intdRigence, that they shrunk from appear¬ 
ance in public affairs—would have nothing to do with the 
vulgar wranglings at elections—left things to go any 
way. This can hardly be considered a sound state of 
things, for it amounts to delivering up the country to 
the most noisy and viperish of the population. In New 
York, as has been observed, the civic government has, 
from tins cause, been practically in the hands of the- 
mob, from which, however, as I understood, a spasmodic 
effort of the more respectable classes was about to 
rescue it. • 

‘ Things* will *be better for a little time,’ said a 
gentleman of New York, speakftig to *nfe on this 
subject, ‘but they will soon fall back to tlieir former 
condition—the most noisy and calumnious will cany 
the day.’ • , 

•We are scarcely entitled to make this a special 
charge*against the demoyaey of the States, for a 
similar reluctance to take part in political movements 
is observable among * certain classes in England; 
and such must ever be the case until the world is 
better ihstructed, and knows and feels that4n consti¬ 
tutional governments, the franchise is as much a, duty 
as t privilege. The keen party-spirit, the corrupt 
practices, the intimidation, the obloquy cast on 
opponents, are all dwelt upon as grievous sins in fee 
republican elections of America—the ballot is spoken 
of as a sham. True,- perhaps, in every particular; but 
nfttg; recent experiences, can any Engliahman have the 
conscience, to hold up the finger of scoA ont account of 
these real or alleged imperfections ? Og such a subject, 
the fact.of so many members of the House of Commons 
being convicted of bribery and corruption—and of so 
many otners being ordinarily elected through fee 
meanest venal influences—ought at least to make* us 
careful how we utter a reproach. 

Whatever be the faults of fee American government, 
it cannot be said that extravagance is one of them.. 
The Minister of the Exchequer is noUcallcd on to devise 
schemes of taxation to make the two ends meet. His 
only difficulty is a very strange one—it is what to do 
with the money in fee public Treasury! In 185a, tfae 
entire expenditure of the government of fee United ’ 
States was 54^000,000, and its receipts were filjOOQjOOO 












M 'By Accumulated balxucfls.tliere wa* at the 
aot( hand flic sum of 76,000,000 dollars; and 
obey shouldbe disposed #’, 'wiu a shatter of 
Hitery serious concern. % be sure, there was a debt of 
00,000,000 goUart; but it"waa at a thigh premium, 
.and by a sacrifice it cou Aenally have been discharged. 
Portions 4t the debt werei\ukf4, being pud off, wiien 
Opportunities offered, and inV few yenrs the whole will 
be extinguished, without Impairing the balance. At 
prefeht, a variety ef schemes are on foot for disposing 
«f this unfortunate overplus. * All intelligent indivi¬ 
duals, of course, see that the rational mode of procedure, 
is to abolish certainsbranclies of revenue: and so bring 
. the draughts down to the necSSKrr outlay. Hut to 
this there am objections on the part\thomanufactur¬ 
ing community. The federal government levies no 
direct taxes on the people. Its revenue is principally 
flnm Custom-house duties, which in 1853 amounted to 
dearly, 69,000,000 dollars. Now, these duties'ane of a 
psptK^ive character. They tax the nation at large, by 
Oif$£gravatiop of prices, in order to give a monopoly 
to certain branches of native industry; and their* 
removal or considerable modification would be equiva¬ 
lent to free-trade, which the public mind, jealous of 
foreign Competition, is not prepared for. Meanwhile, 
the' accumulating cash in. the Treasury presents a 
dilemma of A different kind. It is universally felt to 
be a source of corruption and dangef. Every faction 
is scheming to have a clutcu at It. As a spare fund at 
command, it may induce some rash warlike expedition, 
or be otherwise employed in the undue extension of tho ( 
Union. A third evil connected with it, is the gradual 
Abstraction of money from circulation, 1 - in order to lie 
looked profitlessiy up iu the Treasury; thereby starving 
commerce of its proper means of support. So that, if 
tilings go on as they are doing, the curious conjuncture 
may come about, oft all the available money in the 
country finding its way into the national Exchequer, 
Where it is not wanted, and trade, accordingly, being 
brought to a stand. Any way it can be viewed, the 
accumulation is considered to he most pernicious in its 
effects, both as regards administrative policy and social 
wellbeing; and the gravest politicians adroit that, in 
comparison with the evils of . the present system, an 
annual deffcit would be a national blessing. After all, 
there would seem to be worse things than a National 
Debt! r * 

While attending "the (Opening of Congress, it was 
explained to me that much was clone in the way Of 
.lobtiyinguni Joy-rolling —phrases unknown iu Euglspd, 
though the things signified are. by no means wanting. 
By lobbying, is meant the influence exerted privately 
on members by interested parties hanging about the 
lobbies o&tho Capitol; and it is said jocularly, 1 that in 
the passing of bills as much depends on the activity of 
members for the lobby as on the real representatives'. 11 
seems to he one of the duties of these lobbiers, to make 
such compromises among parties as will induce them 
jto support the measures of each other.' One member, 
example, wishing to cany a bill for a grant of| 
■ public land towards a projected railway, and another 
, desiring td'oxtbnd slaveiy- into,a new state, will, by 
discreet management, be induced to assist each other 
a tote. Such is log-rolling mutual assistance by 
£ compromise, os it may be, of principle. 

. iAstre all know, splendid examples of log-rolling are 
iaocufteuee in the House of Commons, through 

S y, of party whippers-in; and neither are we 
deficient in a practice, equally irregular, 
Americans describe as ‘ speaking for bunkum,' 
sotnCityteresting eases of bunkum, by which 
il signified !the bringing forward of a sham proposal, 
;'V Order.to.popular applause. A member, for 
instancy" ,&«&«§«, of standing well with his consti¬ 
tuents, make* on.,oratorical, display iq favour of a 
measure id which they are interested ;„but with the 


knowlddgb fhgt sucSifc measure It imprttetfcgiile, add 
will not be carried. Infkc’t, he'does not wsdt'to c*riy 
it; the sole object of the.orator is to impose.on 1 'ms- 
supporters, and acquire the character of a meritorious 
•public leader, il was told that in’one of othe state 
legislatures, a bill for the Maine Liquor Low Whs pro* 
posed, entirely with a view to bunkum. It wa*. indeed, 
passed by the Lower House; all the members who voted 1 
for it having dishonestly thrown the odium'of rejection 
on the Senate. The Senate, however, seeing through 
the trick, passed the bill also; and, ftnklly, the governor 
appended his assent, rendering it a law*—the Whole 
tiling, from first to last, being a piece of mutual decep¬ 
tion. The result wns, that in the state in question, the 
law became practically a dead-letter. That such actually 
was the occurrence, I am unable to say from my own 
knowledge ;*yct 1 thipk the circumstance, as related, 
must possess a certain degree of truth, for I observe by 
a newspaper, that in a neighbouring state, where a 
similar la* lias jpt been enacted, the people are 
‘recommended ‘to organise a club or league in each 
township and city, to take care that this act is promptly 
and thoroughly enforced,' because, 1 if this is not done, 
the act will prole only a s^am and a disgrace.' Are 
we to understand from the counsel thus given by the 
press, that the enforcement eiMajp is to depend on 
popular leagues or clubs ?—a doctrine which would 
argue prodigious weakness in the. ordinaly executive 
power. ‘ 

It does not appear that tho President of the United 
States holds any personal intercourse with Congress. 
As has^taeu shewn, he docs not, at least, attend 
at the om-ning of the session; a day or two after 
that event, lie sends his Message, a voluminous docu¬ 
ment, to be read to the members. To one accustomed 
to tho outward forms of respect for sovereigns in 
Europe, the manner in which the President and his 
measures are sometimes referred to, appears to bo 
inconsistent with tlia- high position he occupies. The 
latest American newspaper which has come to hand, 
gives an account of his being burned in effigy, on 
the ground of his connection with the Nebraska bill. 
The function of the President, however, is more analo¬ 
gous to that of a prime-minister than a king. He is 
a responsible officer—only the first magistrate of the 
republic. The comparatively small salary allowed hint 
cannot be expected to go far towards keeping up the 
paraphernalia of state. It amounts to only 25,000 
dollars (L.5000) per annum; and,as the President is 
appointed for only four years, the pecuniary advantages 
are not great. Perhaps the patronage belonging to 
the office is an object of no inconsiderable importance. 
According to a practice now of some standing, it is 
usual for «very new President to dismiss some thou¬ 
sands of persons from office, and to appoint his own 
supporters in their stead; the consequence of which 
is, that a large number of individuals naturally become 
agitators for a presidential change. Wo are accus¬ 
tomed in England to see vacant offices filled by tbo 
party in power, ot: account of political bias; but 
expulsion is unknown, unless for . incompetently, or 
on some other grounds equally valid. Should the 
projected arrangement be carried into effect, of ap¬ 
pointing persons to civil offices only after they bare 
undergone an examination as to competency; Great' 
Britain null have mnde a signal step forward 'In 
administrative policy, eminently worthy'of being cqpled 
■in the United States, where things, In this respbef; are 
about as bad as they can possibly be. The present 
President being a Democrat, afid democracy havihgtbu 
ascendant in Congress, offices are, of course* filledNrjth 
Democrats, greatly to the -chagrin of the Whigs, who 
live in the expectation that, by a happy*tnrn in. affkirt, 
their tftno of office is coming. All ‘writers, native And 
I foreign, deplore this most mischievous custom a# chaiig- 
I ing. the ordinary and humble offlcial^of government, 
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accordlogtotlya rii® f&d fldl of party ; and it unde: 
niably pttfiijm «f.the-worst features of the American 
state. ,j% \i 

„ At^tVyoshuigtdu, as well*#* other cities I visited, 
everybP^y-.uiitb whom I hod the honour of conversing 
an public matters, spoke with respect of England, and 
entertained the hope that nothing would ever occur to 
'cause any serious disagreement between that country 
and tile mates; and such, I imagine, be a very gene¬ 
ral feeling in America, notwithstanding the occasional 
remaaks of a contrary nature by a portion of the press, 
I. need hardly say, that I reciprocated the sentiments 
of good-will which were expressed, and perhaps was not 
thought the less of for giving it as my impression, that 
the feast admirable thing about the govern mentof the 
States, wns the extreme deference to popular clamour. 

1 You are,’ I said, 1 great, wealthy, and withsa boundless 
Held of well-doing; your public* economy is, in lfiost 
things, worthy of all praise; but if legislation is to be 
conducted on the principle of yielding to every gale of 
popular and inconsiderate itnpulse-*if you do not tdko 
time to reflect on consequenccs-a-you may be impelled 
into the most dangerous course of policy; your day 
of trouble may not be far distant.’ Lgte events, after¬ 
wards to be alluded to,*do not leave these bints 
unjustified. Ul . # W. C. 

FACTS AND TABLES AJIOUT M.OWERA 

War is it that every eye kindles with delight at the 
sight of beautiful flowers ? that in all lands, and Hinidst 
all nations, the love of flowers appears to pn.ymil to so 
great an extent, that no home is considered complete 
without them—no festival duly honoured &iIcsb tliev* 
decor&te the place where it is observed ? They are 
strewn in the path of the bride; they are laid on the 
bier of the dead; the merry-maker selects from the 
floral tribes the emblem of his joy ; and the mourner, 
tile insignia of Ins grief. Everywhere, and under all 
oircumstanees, flowers are eagerly sought' after and 
affectionately cherished; and when the living and 
growing are not to t>e obtained, then is their place 
tilled by some substitute or other, according to the 
taste-or circumstances of the wearer; but whether that 
substitute be a.wreath of gorgeous gems for the lirow 
of royalty, or a bunch of coloured cambric for the adorn¬ 
ment of a servant-girl, it is usually, wrought into the 
form of Jlowers. The very furniture of pur houses 
vouches for the prevalence of this passion; for we 
seldom see a carpet, a chintz, or a paper, that docs 
riot include flowers in its pattern. Our china tea 
and dinner services ore richly enamelled with groups 
of these graceful objects; and on our Parian jugs and 
butter-coolers, our vases and chimney-ornaments, we 
find the moulded forms of lilies and snow-drops, and 
otlier such delicate floral imagery. Whence comes 
this aU-prevailing taste? Surely it is a gift from 
God, planted by him in the heart of his creatures; 
for the capability of the heart to enjoy it belongs ns 
much to the peasant ns to the prince, and the means 
of gratifying it is as free to the one as to the other. 
This taste depends not on wealth or on education, hut 
is given, if not to nil individuals, yet to some of every 
cfe^o. From the infant’s first gleam of intelligence, a 
flower will suffice to still its cries; and evon in old age, 
the mind which has not been perverted front its natural 
instincts, can And a calm and soothing plemurc in the 
contemplation of these gems of creation. The little 
peasant-boy who basks on the bank in the corn-field, 
whilst his parents are busied in gathering in tliosgoWcn 
grain, amuses himself by weaving a bright crown of 
the glowing scarlet poppy, and the.bfilliant blue corn 
hotter, wherewith to bind the auburn curls of the tiny 
siller whom hS has been left to watch; and tl« feeble 
'old. woman will latter on her crutch at early day to 
ip^tafe. lne scent of her sweet double gillyflowers, and 


marie the Unfolding of thefe. ttysterinfe petals. The 
lick and dying lofe flowerit| #jjthey remind them'of 
that sweet hom^at whtohtheyar? hoping soon to 
arrive, where, us sings an aid grist— 

Thy gardens and Ay goodly tfaBnt* 

Continually are grain, 

When) grow such irieet and lovely flo%cr* * 

As nowhoro clsyaro seen. - 

And the young and healthy love flowers—t£i, bow 
dearly!—and delight tg ramble thfobgh the femes at 
the sweet April-time in search of the, first yotttjg 
violets , 

That strew the jeWril'lap of the new-come spring ; 

or in July to wCnder in the dewy* meadows by the 
river’s side, and stretch far over its waters—even at 
the risk of getting an untimely and unwelcome bath—- 
for tty) sake of attaining some of the pearly cups of 
the delicate water-lily (Nymjihwxi or gatlidbjmr a 
bunch of the turquoise, clusters of the lovely wiSer 
» forget-me-not’- (Myoxntis palustris ). The costly gems 
which adorn the prince or the noble ore obtained only 
by the few; but those more pul-c, more fragrant ones, 
may be hail freely, abundantly, without asking them 
at the hand of men. The hill and the. .-alley teem with 
them, the mountain and tfie nick, the moss and die 
moor, ‘bring fordi spontaneous flowers of ail hues’— 
flowers « 

• Which not nice art 
Tii hods and curious knots, hut Nature’s boon 
• Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plaln. 

Every hedgerow displays its wealth of blossoms, and 
even the very walls and house-tops supply us with their 
own bright and peculiar floral embellishments. % 

Flowers are the subject of poets’ dreams: we may 
cite in token Chaucer's sweet ttle of The J'lower and 
the Leaf, and Dunbar's— 

Mcthought sweet May before iny bed up stood, 

In weed depaint of many diverse hue, &c.; 

and plenty of other instances. They arc emblems of 
nations. They serve as badges of clans, and disgftay 
themsclvel in the blazonry of heraldic devices. They 
have formed the insignia of party strife Unci hatred, as 
in the fatal and long-sustained wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster. They have becn,used as indi¬ 
cations of renewed amity and friendship, as when the 
reunion of these two houses did 1 unite the white rose 
with tffc red uniPus Drapton sang— 

In one stalk dft happily unite 

The pure vermilion rose and pin-er white; , 

and the striped red and white rose, called at this day 
‘ Tfe- York and Lam-aster,’ was worn peacefully by bbtn 
parties alike. 

That the love of flowers of which we speak is a 
true thing, and that it lias pervaded ail nations, 
and existed throughout all times, the many legends 
in which wo find flowers bearing a prominent part, 
amf funning the basis for tradition* and fabulous 
talcs, supply proof sufficient. In the records of the 
old Grecians and Homans, we find abundance of these 
flornl myths; and we will now entertain oar readers 
with a few of them. The Plait Adonis, a pretty little 
blood-red flower, of the anemone tribe, bears *tho 
name, and serves to perpetuate the memory, of Venus’s 
favourite, Adonis, the son of Myrrhn, who wns herself 
said to be turned into a tree called myrrh. Adonis 
was often cautioned by Venus not to hunt wild beast#; 
but he slighted her advice, and atllast perished from 
injuries received from a wild-hour he had wounded, 
and life weeping mistress changed him into this flower. 

Narcissus, too, boars witness to the love of Hip 
ancients for flowers. He, striving. to grasp his Own 
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bnAMd; !bcA), at he sfiw it reflected on the sufftwe 
'■ujpftitf ‘-treter-but striving all In vein—hi Ui ft tile 
ejew himself, and hie blood was changed into 
‘■mLanmt. But what fldwer wai thief Barely not the 


fujpWpiMV But wlmt fli!*er wee thief Barely not the 
~mMf, bIoeeom which we ffeeignate hj the name of 
yJSiffiviftut poUicus. Virgil Mile the classical flower Pur- 
jpttnv* Narcissus, and l’lin^aleo speaks of it as purple.; 
*Ud we should be much rave inclined to flx on the 
■"flower Which the older botanist!, Gerardo and Parkinson, 

Iefcll tha'chec-qued’or ‘checquered daffodill,’ and which 
w% name the April Frjtillary, for that which ought to 
hew the name of Narcissus. Gerarde says of this ns fol¬ 
lows: ‘The ehecquqfed daffodill, or ginny-hen flower, 
hath small, narrow, grassy leave- ■ 01110 % -which there 
riseth up a Stalk Jhree hands higli^Viaving at the top 
o&e or two Bowers, and sometimes tf.rce, which con- 
sistoth of six small leaves checquered most strangely; 
wherein nature, or rather the Creator of all things, 
hath kept a very wonderful order, surpassing, r.s jn all 
oiheMAimgs, the?Uuriospst painting that art can set 
do%u? 'One square is of a greenish-yellow colour, the 
other purple, keeping the same order as well on the, 
backside of the flower as on the inside, although they 
we blackish in one square, and of a violet colour in 
another, insomuch that every leaf seemeth to be the 
feather of a gnftfy-hen, wheroof it took his name.’ The 
dull purple tint of this flower may moro fitly indicate 
that which sprang from the blood of ,_ ;j 

Foolish Nai-cisac, that 'lilies the watery shore, 

' than the pure white of the other. 

j Hyacinth is the next fabled hero we shall cite ns< 
bequeathing his name to a flower; but,here is another 
ambiguity. The sweet-scented flower of various hues, 

- blue, purple, white, or pink, which wo thus designate, 
has,®a reality, no claims to this classical appellation. It 
seems to be now generally admitted, that some species 
of lily, and probably^’ according toflProfessor Martyti, 
that called Lilium Martagon, the 1 scarlet Turk’s cap,’ is 
the one thus honoured. The colour and scent of the so- 
called hyacinth, and the fact that at has no dark marks 
<m the petals, would surely imply that it is not that 
whifh Virgil describes as ‘rubens,’ or ‘ferruginous,’ 

. ana of which Ovid says— « 

Ipse sutft gcmltmf foliis insoripsit Ai Ai, 

Flog habet Inscriptmn funestaque litcra ducUt est. 

Bat the colour, the, offensive smell, pud the deeply 
stained petals of some of the red lilies, may be well 
considered as more suitable appendages to a flower of 
such evil origin. We giveUhis poetical tale id voire, 
as best suited to its romantic character:— - 
Apollo— 

A being fraught with all earth’s richest gifts. 

Was closely bound in love with Deion's son, 

Young Ilyacinthus. He, with all the force 
Of.youth's deep love, was to Apollo knit. 

Young Zephyr also loved the noble hoy. 

And sought return; but you.th can never, spare 
• One gleam of love from that one charmed spot 
To which its soul is anchored. He was cold, 

Nor met ynung,Zephyr’s love. Ah! why should love, 
That joy 01 life, that precious comforter, 

often turn to hate V ’Twas thus with that j 

‘. Of Zepbyrus I He hated, and but sought 
' Fit time to gratify his passionate wrath. 

- day, Apollo, who had charge to guide 

>Tbe boys young mind through learning's glorious path, 

,. 'Flayed with ltia pupil; Zephyrus was near; j 

. Apollo threw the quoit; then Zephyr, prompt, 

, Fefred on tile disk, and bore it through the air * j 
’■ T6 wtMethe beautiful boy stood, full of life, 

. Adfi vri 0 » full, raid him a bleeding corpse. 

’ -i Apollo, mad with ire, beheld the child— 

- • That ehfid within whose heart was garnered up 

His own, Upf .lying there mangled and dead 1 
■ The legend fru-tfutr fqUs, that be then raised 


That wastad bloodf and made this scarlet fldWer 
Spying from the dismal flood; and em its leaves 
Impressed the words of grief: ‘ Ai, Ai 1’ 

Hu bruised, fading body then lie took, 

And set it in the Armament to shines 
A beaming star for ever,’raid the host 
Of ancient fires that kindle up the night. 

The daphne, the myrtle, and nfhny more, all coifie 
springing forward in our memory, and claiming a place 
in our pages. Daphne was a fair nymph, the daughter 
of the river Paneua by the goddess Terra; and fearing 
to be overtaken by Apcfllo, who pursued her, she 
entreated the gods for aid, and was by them turned 
into a laurel. Apollo gathered a crown of leaves from 
his metamorphosed love, and ordered that ever after 
that tree should be considered as sacred to his divinity. 
Butbthe daphne is not the plant we usually call the 
laurel. The former is a most odorous flowering shrub, 
not even of, the laurel tribe. There is no laurel indi¬ 
genous in Greece; but tln?re is a daphne native in 
Fontus {Daphne Ponlityi ); and this, no doubt, is the 
plant to which this tradition belongs. 

The story of Myrtillus is, that the father of Hippo- 
damia declared that no one 1 hould marry his daughter 
who could not conquer him in a c.liariot-race ; and one 
of the lovers of the young lady r S,. 1 Aed Myrtillus, who 
was ( an attendant of (Enomaiis, to take put the linch¬ 
pin from his 1, 'master’s chariot, by which” means the 
master was killed; anil Myrtillus, repenting when he 
saw him dead, cast himself into the sea, and was after¬ 
words changed by Mercury into this ftant, the myrtle, 
or, as sot e say, into the whortleberry (Vaeeinium 
myrtillus). »1 

Of tile bladder campion (Silene injlata ), named after 
the god Silenus, ancient writers say that it was formerly 
a youth named Campion, whom Minerva employed to 
catch flies for her owls to eat during the day, when their 
eyes did not serve them to cateli food for themselves; 
but Master Campion Choosing to indulge himself with a 
nap, when he ought to have been busy hawking for the 
wise birds, tiie angry goddess changed him into this 
flower, which still retains in its form the bladders in 
which Campion kept his flies, and droops its liegd at 
night when owls fly abroad, and have their eyes about 
them. 

The legend of Clytia, who, irritated and aggrieved 
by the falsehood of her lover Apollo, pined away, and 
wab changed into a flower, must close our list of antique 
flower-fables. This flower is usually considered to bo 
the sunflower ( Helianthus ); but it might more properly 
be said to be the Heliunt/iemumpolifolium, or white rock- 
rose, wliich sheds its leaves when the sun declines; and 
its snowy and fragile petals are more suitable as a 
memorir 1 . of pining lovers, than is the gorgeouB beauty 
of the flaunting yellow heliantlms. 

These are a few amongst the mythic tales we And 
in pagan lore; ‘ but the traditions concerning flowers 
are not confined to the days of Venus and Apollo: 
mush later times furnish us with quaint theories relat¬ 
ing to the variationd p in tint, form, &c., of the subjects 
of Flora’s dominion. Of the wall-flower, that most 
beautiful as well as most odorous of cruciferous plants, 
the graceful, though somewhat fanciful, poet Herrick 
tells us thus:— 

CYhy this flower la now called so, 

List, sweet maids, and you shall know; 
Understand this firstling was, 

Once a brisk and bonny loss, 
c Kept os close as Dante was; 

"Who a sprightly springs! loved. 

And to have it frilly proved, 

Dp she got upon a wall, , 

* ’Tempting down to slide withal; 

But the silken twist untied, <•) * 

60 she fell, and, .bruised, shewed. 
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CHAMBERS'S 4F0CBNAL. 


■ ' * Lw**,lo pity of the dsed. 

And hbrlojrfog, hick]ess speed, 
l'; Tnrued her to this plant we call • 

Now ‘The flower qf the Wall.’ 

I. 

The ttAip, albeit in its own chaActeristics no 
especially suggestive of poetic thoughts, hat, neverthe¬ 
less, been the subject of more interest in later days 
than -perhaps any dther flower of modern or ancient 
celebrity. • The facts, however, about*tulips are well 
known; but we have one of the prettiest of ail fables 
concerning - them to narrate—a real fairy tale, quite 
worth the hearing. Dowif in the south and west 
•of that fair county, Devonshire, lies a wild and deso¬ 
late tract of hill-country, called Dartmoor. . This 
district'remains in almost primeval simplicity, its 
deep solitudes but seldom invaded by the 4 >ot of man, 
its few and simple inhabitants ill most as uncult-iled 
as its wild mountains and morasses. Here, amidst 
the rough relies of the homes of our anciynt British 
forefathers, linger the remains of the dress and habits, 
-of former days; and here, too, are found remnants of 
the superstitions which prevailed of old. 

In one of the sylvah glens which lie amongst these 
Tor-crowned hills, there lifed, once on a time, an old 
woman, who was the happy owner of a pleasant nurtie 
cottage, with a gfctttitt'full of swedl flowers. There 
was the ‘tyrave carnation,’ rich with its clovc-yke 
fragrance; there was the clustering rose, forcing its 
way Over the little porch, and climbing on the dark 
brown thatch; there, too, was a little rill coursing along 
the side of the cottage, its rushing waters makjng sweet 
melody as they broke over the stony bed through which 
they ran, and mixing their tones with the ao.ig of many 
birds, and the clear hum of tho good old woman’s bees, 
as they gathered honey from the wild-tliyme and the 
dewy foxglove on the hills aronnd. But although, uo 
doubt, all her flowers were charming to the old lady, 
there was one treasure in the garden which was her 
chief delight, and exceeded all thS others. This was a 
■fine bed of most beautiful streaked tulips, over which 
site watched with warmest interest. One tine moon¬ 
light night, it seems the damp sallied forth to view 
her property, when her attention was arrested by 
a sweet gush of soft inustc, which rose and fell on 
the air in gentle cadence. It was as if a thousand 
tiny voices had joined in unison; clear and shrill, 
as if from the throats of so many grasshoppers, but 
as soft- os if it had been produced by as many little 
feathered moths. With wonder and delight, the old 
woman gently drew near to the point whence the 
harmony seemed to arise, and found that it all 
emanated from the hells of her own many-coloured 
tulips, which she could now see bending and waving 
in the night-breeze. She watched her darling flowers 
with intense interest, and at last she saw by the light 
of the moon, then just at its full, that it was not the 
wind that swayed her tulips, but tlmt there were thou¬ 
sands of lovely little beings climbing on the stems and 
leaves, and clustering amongst the powdery anthers of 
the blossoms, and that each of These tiny creatures 
held one tinier than itself in its arms. They were the 
pixies—or fairies, as they are called elsewhere than in 
Devonshire—who had brought their elfin babes to lay 
them to sleep in the chambers which these lovely 
blossoms afforded, apd the music was the lullaby with 
which they were composing their infants fSt their rest. 
As soon as the little ones were fast asleep, the old 
■woman saw the parent fays speed away to gambol in 
the fields around, 'where they spent the icstgof the 
night in dancing in rings, and other fairy-like diver¬ 
sions, to which the marks on |he grass the next 
morning bore testimony. At the earliest dawn, the old 
woman—who,*of course, kept on her watch all l night— 
saw ilie elves return to the tulip-bed, and taking up 
their babies with many kisses and caresses, bear them 


away to their ownTlomaina. Some say that the 


did not sea these •things, hut or iy beard the sweet, 
music, and the caresses of the patent fay*; but on this 
subject we can give no opinion fbr the one statement - 
seems as likely to be tru%as the other. However it 
may be, it is sAd that thdkd flmrareS’ flowers retained 
their beauty much longer tjran others of their tribe, 
which is no more than was, Jo be expected; at also that, 
from the pixies breathing over them, they became as 
odorous as the Rose of Cashmere. V . 

Whilst the old woman lived, she would not even 
allow a blossom to he fathered^ but at last she died,' 
and her less romantic and more utilitarian successors 
transmogrifledghe bed of tulips intoh parsley-bed, much 
to the disgust of tkBTairies, who caused it to fade and 
die; and not only-so, hut they so maifhged that nothing 
would grow in that garden for years. But it seems 
they bore the memory of the old woman, who had thus 
protected their nursery, in affectionate remembrance— 
no wOfcd was ever •suffered to spring^n her gram, but ' 
the greenest turf and the fairest flowers were cvqgl&nad 
# there, though no mortal hand tended Jfce place vnrere 
she lay; and this state of tilings continued until it 
might be supposed that the remains of their friend 
were wholly decayed, and jesolvcd into the elements 
out of which they were created; aqjl,p-ery month, on 
the night before Ac moon was at the" full, the grateftil 
sprites might be heard lamenting her loss in tuneful 
dirges at her graft.. , ■ 


. THE LONDON CHAR-WOMAN. 

‘ Givu us a bi^wn, sir—O do, sir—do, sir, give us a 
brown, sir—had no wittles since isterdy arternooa, 
sir I’ 

Such was the appeal of a ragged urchin of some Wine 
years of age, as he skipped bcfor%me with shoeless feet 
in the mud, which he had made an ineffectual attempt 
to scrape out of my path with the worn stump of a 
birch-broom. The boy looked pale and hungry, though 
sharp, eager, and vivacious as a ferret; and it seemed 
probable that he spoke the truth. 

‘No victuals’:—how comes that? Have yon no 
father?’ • . « 

1 Yes I'liave, sir, and mother, too; hut father broke 
his leg off the scaffold, and mother can’t get no work/ 

‘ And what Joes your mother work at r 
‘ Her chores.. 

• Her chores! ’—That’s retext, I am inclined to thinlc, 
from wliicti a pretty lengthy sermon might be preached 
by any man given to long-winded orations. The boy 
meant Ho any, that his mother sought, by* acting aa j 
char-woman to any one that would employ her, to 
sujJJily tho plaec of her crippled husband. What are 
the special duties of a char-woman, I do not pretend 
to be able to Refine with perfect accuracy; but I do 
know, that just as the profession of a schoolmistress 
is tiie refuge for destitute females of a certain class, so 
is tlmt of clmr-woman a like refuge fbr another class. 
It is a profession which involves the^ performance of 
duties of a remarkably practical kind, to which no 
degree of celat, no prestige of notoriety is attached: 
nobody ever heard of an honorary char-woman.. Its 
emoluments have never, to my knowledge, been the 
subject of statistical inquiry, or its functions of regu¬ 
lation by authorities official or magisterial. It has been 
insinuated, that while other professionals have to study 
and struggle in order to rise into a position and sphere 
of practice, the candidates for tho office of char-woman 
qualify themselves for the proper performance of. its 
duties by a species of inverse progression, which, in the 









aodby tlie lapse of Ippnrtmdty, lead* 
.4 hs<\.. J ai IJt at, .in fact, it cannptTie approached by 
movement at all, Doep a woman fail ia 
^LypcBtim of cook, tl4n, assuming that of housemaid, 
#*». tha*, tooi-tlien, transforming rherself into a 
4-pf-aB-work, fail agXbi?—she ia qualified a* a 
.chsi>-woman from that lime’torth. Does a sempstress, 
jitr-VKy ofthe everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,' and 
periiiipe half-blinded by the perpetual strain upon her 
"eyes," abandon the needle and p thread, and hopelessly 
.resign herself to fate?—fate deposits her at once in 
I'tfcieVrank of char-wftmen, Is the wife ^of an artisan 
Or m! labouring-man overtaken tiy'vdversity ?—is her 
Idrsbond laid up by sickness ?—has ft; abandoned^lier 
to' gei a'gold-digging at the antipodes?—is ho dead? 
‘or, worse still, is lie alive, and daily drunk?—in either j 
. of these cases, the poor woman, as a matter of> epurse, 
enliifc^ns a char-tinman. Besides tl*ese, there may be, 
fbM&igflit I kijow, a hundred different tracks marked 
outon the clmrE'of woman’s eventful life, which land the 
.poor tompest-tosBed voyager at tliis undesirable haven. 
At anyrate, the profession ij one which, though lacking 
in any very insUjpg attractions, is undergoing con¬ 
tinual augmentation, and, ‘consequently, Buffers in its 
emoluments from continual competition. 

Owing to the very various sources from which the 
ranks of this numerous sisterhood are recruited, it is 
difficult to define, with anything like exactness, tlie, 
physiology of the individual. You may regard her, if 
you choose, os a devout worshipper at the domestic 
altaf: she is often upon her knees before it; hut she 
prefers a very noisy, clamorous kind of ndoration ; anil 
ha piety is of the abstract species, not paid to any 
particular pennies, but to’ the household gods of univer¬ 
sal man or woman who may be standing in need of her 
ceremonial rites. Candour compels the declaration, 
that the char-woman prefers the service iff man, young 
‘or cld, unmarried or widowed, to that of her own sex. 
Hot that she is to he accused of any design upon his 
personal liberty; butv she counts more upon his amiable 
ignorance of household mysteries, and the permanence 
of household stores—especially of sucli small matters 
m fall unavoidably under her control in the course of 
tho <3Bansing, soaping, rubbing, scrubbing, polishing, 
and brightening of the sanctuary of’horac—concerning 
all which particulars, she generously supposes him too 
Unnch of a gentleman to demand a fractional account. 
Where tintpeia a mistress, the credit and the privilege 
of.tittle little responsibilities do not devolve on the 
char-woman. ‘ 

■ The costume of tliis sisterhood is as various as their 
character and antecedents, and may be Regarded, per¬ 
haps, in some degree as an indication of both. In 
however, it may be remarked, that their outer 
is^i’aajentsfhave a tendency to coagulate in tumours 
t^blliamorphons ^ bundles. about the loins, and at the 
■&ae'vihne to trail swcepingly at the heels. I have 
ajftpmed, that the celebrated Dorothy Drnggle- 
; gpulm harmonious notoriety, was a char-woman; and 
l»|ff.'mtggetta that she miglit be taken as a type of 
T am not so sure upon that matter; the 
very numerous, and tiic good woman 
.irm at-fid* moment is clattering about in the kitchen 
below, being a typ?of a very different order—not only 


ah exampie ’of neatness in her own person, but in the 
■jpawma'qf two gpopog fatherless children, whom she 
~jiy arduous labour. She happens to be 


the only tsetjotal charwoman that ever ea®n,.b«“*th 
my notice, however; and as I am A bachelor •€ fifty, 
and, ia a smell way; a man of observation W b«rt, l< 
suspect tliis fact may be* regarded as evidence that 
‘lOtal abstinence is not extensively practised among 
them. But Mrs Bottler, like a woman who has seen 
the world, mokes a market of her temperance—and 1 
who shall blame ( her tor that, seeing that so many foal 
wares are brought to market, and fetch a high prioo? 
In demanding gn extra sixpence a day, in lieu of beer 
and gin, she practically asserts the value of .the virtues 
which ail praise, whether they exorcise them or pot.;, 
and her employers, in acceding to her demand, I ant 
persuaded, lose nothing by thef com pact. 

The rarity of total abstinence among these untiring 
vestills, may he due tli the very lowliness, of their lot, 
which drives them to seek consolation in such brief 
jojy as they con aqgtch from the present, for the loss 
of those vanished liopqs which have long ceased to gild 
their prospects of the future. I have had opportunity 
of noting, during some of those great domestic revo¬ 
lutions which tako place occasionally in the best regu¬ 
lated households, .that when t™ or more char-women 
get together, whether it be arouiuPtlio tea-pot or the 
black bottle,* their conversation'is invariably of a 
melancholy and retrospective kind ; and if tho sitting 
be continued long, and the libation bo alcoholic, the 
melancholy deepens, and the retrospection becomes, 
dramatic Upd tragic. Like their ancient friend and 
brother, honest Dogberry, they have had their losses— 
far be it from us to say that they have deserved them. 
They are always unanimous in deploring the departure 
of the ‘better days’ which they once knew, and of 
which they cherish a remembrance nil the dearer to 
them that they know they are gone for ever—thus 
exercising, without khowing it, a species of philosophy 
which the serious and didactic poets iikve long been 
striving to inculcate. It is owing to these Sentimental 
remembrances, it may he, that the modest stimulants 
which excite and exalt others, depress them; and that 
the most pardonable excess tuakeB them often inaudlin r 
but never merry. So I have como to the conclusion, 
that though the mass of the profession differ physio¬ 
logically more, perhaps, than do the members' of any 
other profession that could be named, they ore united 
by one remarkable characteristic—namely, that of 
resignation ; a virtue, if it be a virtue, which, in these 
fast and stirring days, they almost exclusively mono¬ 
polise. 

Scandal is often busy with the subjects of our sketch. 
Deficits ii* household stores, if they cannot be otherwise, 
accounted for, ore unscrupulously set down to their 
agency. They are accused of surreptitiously meddling 
where they have ho concern—of wandering uncon¬ 
sciously into beer-cellars, and groping mesmerically 
in wine-bins—of exercising a comprehensive philan¬ 
thropy among a numerous circle of relatives at the 
expense of their employers—of coming to work in the 
morning thin, spare, and cylindrical, and of departing 
at night in an unsightly bulbous, tuberculous condition 
—and of fifty other tilings, which I hold it invidkius 
to Bet down. To all such charges, I turn, on principle, 
a deaf car# The man or woman either who cannot 
submit to be cheated a little, is not fit to live in this 
world, and need not reckon upon my sympathy. Tis' 
true, I should like to see that pair of slippers again, 
which flbst me ten-and-sixpence, and which disappeared 
unaccountably after I had warn them twice V and if'the 
good woman who preceded .Mss Bottler in the Saturday 
sovereignly^’ of the butement-floor of the respectable 
bouse id winch I lodge, did remove, them,by mistake, 
in one of thoso fits of abstraction to which 1 k£qw «e 
1 ' ‘ ' «■' " • 













actefxisSt&utian. * ' 

THE HEIK-AT-LAW; 

• ‘ ’• CDAPIEB XII. 

• 

C&taix Tootmin had, we found, already left the 
.Priory, after hurriedly excusing himself to his mother 
and it rs Herbert, by the pretext of urgent and sud¬ 
denly remembered business tfffairs. He did not re¬ 
appear till threb clear days had elapsed, and then 
looking like a man recently fallen from the clouds, 
and hardly yet certain whether he had alighted upon 
hit head or his feet. His bearing towards*Clnra w^s 
awkwardly but strictly in accordance with tire pre¬ 
scribed pattern—a change which terribly jtiystifled 
Mm Selwyn, and for a time Ividently disconcerted and 
annoyed Clara. Pride, however,aas her sister antici¬ 
pated, soon came to her relief, and before the dis¬ 
comfited captain’s uncomfortable visit terminated, her 
manner was as cold and haughty as bis was affectedly 
indifferent and neglectful: there was no longer, thank 
Heaven, any fear that^ier affections had been seriously 
entangled, 'fhe man was possessed of ‘astonishing 
self-command; but for all that, an attentive observer 
could easily see frequent flashes of the volcanic rage 
within break through the exterior mask—prophetic of 
vengeance upon Mrs Calvert anil her relatives, should 
fate ever place the means of inflicting it within his 
power. And that passionately longed for opportunity 
would, it daily became more clearly apparent, be erelong 
afforded him. Little Francis drooped rapidly: he was 
not precisely ill; that is, no cognizable, definite malady 
had as yet attacked him, but he suffered under an 
increasing mejaisn —a dejection of spirit which would 
almost certainly render him an easy prey to any active 
disease by which he might be assailed. This was more 
evidently than ever Mrs Calvert’s decided conviction, 
and greatly contributed, of course, to the pleasure 
she felt, and she could hardly help openly expressing, 
at observing the fresh life and vigour that marked 
the hymeneal aspirations of the reverend rector since 
the, to Iiim and others, unaccountable withdrawal 
of Captain Toulmin’s formidable pretensions. Veiy 
natural in an attached sister was that pleasurable 
feeling. A union with the Rev. Charles Atherley 
would place Clara high out of adverse fortune's reach; 
and that great point secured, no other evil of any mag¬ 
nitude was to be apprehended. Mary herself, it was 
understood, enjoyed a quite sufficient income, though 
to whpt amount was not known, she being the very 
reverse at communicative upon thee subject; and Mrs 
SeWyn would.be fairly enough provided for by the 
Selwyn onb-^randved-a-year patrimony, and the ront 
of Beadh .Villa. The fixture of myself alone seemed 
entirely bleak and cheerless, but even for me Mary 
liad words of encouragement and hope; and it was 
in a manner tacitly agreed between us, that if our 
fears were realised, I should abide with her till, at all 
events, a more eligible home presented itself for my 
acceptance. The duration of Mrs Calvert’s stay A the 
Priory, I should mention, wan governed by two motives: 
in foe first place her own Children firing, as she told 
me,in perfect health, and under thfl care of ttuMwgirthy 
ped|ns, rtie was desirous'of remaining till a change 

worse or Jitter took place in her sitter's son; 


seoMSiy, "this foffenial ffirik^ Z hste qjokeh 'tif t 
sh&rtiy expected to arrive ih Efig&nd, and would, of 
course, pay a visit %o Ashe Prlfoj, When the important 
question relative to the persfihaHfybe set at rest. 

The dreaded %low was not long ‘delayed, and pur' 
low-whispered apprehensionywere bruited fhabUgh the j 
stately mansion by Dr Mitchell's announcement, that" 
Francis Herbert was attacked by scarletina—a diseotb 
just then extremely prevalent, and vary generalI/fstat • 
The rigidly demure, buf withaf demoniac aspect of 
Captain Toulmin—now again a constant and defiant ' 
visitor at the Priory—nresentod ait unmistakable daily' 
bulletin of the mortal progress or thg disease,, till fixe 
fifth day, when, mfleking us with idle hopes, It appeared 
to be almost miraculously arrested. The fever bod 
certainly ^abated, there was considerable moisture Oft 
the skill, and the pretty patient haiLenjqyed a^rief 
Jrat seemingly refreshing sleep. An uudent arqgcy^t 
of this pause between life and death, front*hich I drew, 
perhaps unjustly, a terrible inference, whether fairly 
justified by the facts the reader will decide for himself 
I was near at hand in one cif*thc corridors, though not 
visible to the speakers, when J heard Captain Toulmin 
ask Dr Mitchell, who was just leaving the house,, 
whether it was trvri? that the Jittlc boy was, as-reported, 
so much better. The physician replied that the child 
certainly was very much better, hut whether the im¬ 
provement would continue or not, he could not say. 
Dr Mitchell theif passed on; Captain Toulmin entered 
the blue drawing-room, as it was called; and I, still 
unobserved by him, went into the Bick-chnmber, wkgre 
it was my turn to watch, and sent Mrs Calvert, who 
was nearly worn out with fatigue %nd anxiety, to bed. 

It was the close of a dull December day, and when 
I sat down by the bedside, no candle, lest it should 
disturb the child, who *as uneasily slumbering, having 
been lighted, it was quite dark, save for a faint star¬ 
light which shone coldly in through tho catemeiff. 
There was ao one, I knew, except Captain Toulmin 
in tho bluc ( drawing-room, the door of wfiifli I heard 
once, twice* thrice gently opened, and footsteps, liglit^ 
stealthy footsteps, approach the sick-chamber, pause 
irresolutely, as it were, and go flack again. Once more 
tho step* approached and this time came so near that 
I distinctly eaw—the door being partially open for tlie 
admission of air—the shadow' of a man upon the wall 
just within, and in the attitude of listening. Two! 
or three’ slight knuckle-taps on the door followed, 
to wljjch I, astonished, anxious, but not in the least 
alarmed, did not reply. The next instant, Captain 
Toulmin entered the cliambcr, walked lighter and 
swiftly towards flic bed, on the opposite side to where 
I sat, and drew back the curtain. ‘ Captain Tbuimin,* 

I cxrioimcd, not loudly, suddenly standing up and. 
confronting him, ‘you here!’' I could not his face 
distinctly, and the start of terror or surprise, which be 
could not repress, I would gladly not have teen. His 
agitation, from whatever cause arising, was not easily 
mastered, and his voice shook uncontrollably as he, nat 
immediately, replied: ‘ Oh, it’s you, Miss Bedhurn— 
how is the—'the child!?' . 

‘Better, sir,' considerably better, as 1 heard Dr 
Mitchell tell you not many minutes sipee.’ 

‘ True, true—I—1.know j but It struck me that, the 
nurse, or—or whoever might be here, could give me 
more positive,' more decisive information before I left, 
the Priory for' the night. Good-evening, Miss Bedoum * 











i «H that passed, and it (faced me terribly— 

:«#&& the .moment, curiously enough, but upon after 
ifcSWr If he did intend—undetermmedly, aa, I 
“ ‘ «ttbe worst—intend evil to ,the child, and had 
„jea bqjked; he wouldmave needlessly stained his 
'with murder; for before the next day dawned, the 
bid •sccomplisherott mission, and the child 
was no more 1 ftp aid nothing of the strange 
j appearance of Captain Toulmin in the sick-room; and 
'sjjtt was'not, I thinjk, till last year that I mentioned it, 
4U& then in a manner unintentionally, to Mary. It is 
& Circumstance that my mind, even now, does not love 
to dwell upon. < . 

Various were the* emotions - crpitea by that pre¬ 
mature boy-death I Captain Toulnyn—and, knowing 
the man, one can hardly feel surprised at it—had 
not the decency to affect concealment of bis rampant 
joy ; whilst the struggle in his lady-mother’s breast 
between the promptings of sympathetic jdndli- 
nesff’V dispositEn and motherly exultation, was very 
pdrphble. hfcs Selwyn entered forthwith upon lier 
accustomed course of hysterics; Mary, sad, grieving, 
but calm, entirely devoted herself to soothe the bitter 
anguish of the bereaved young mother; and as for the 
Bev. Charles Atherley, it*was plain as trutli that he 
was mentally atfiuaing himself of detestable depra¬ 
vity and hardness of heart, because that pulsating 
organ would throb with a quicker**wilder beat, and 
illumine with a brighter glow the tell-tale tablet of 
bit face. 

Well, a few flutters only of the wings of Time sufficed 
toaubdue, modify, and harden all those varying emotions 
mid passions. Captain Toulmin, calmed considerably 
down from the fierce ecstasy of triumph with whicii 
he, clutched the splendid prise that not very long 
since appeared to he hopelessly beyond his reach, hod 
taken quiet possessiwn of the Priory, already projected 
numerous modernising alterations therein, and had 
finthermore lent a favourable car, it was said, to a 
deputation of numerous free aqd independent electors. 
These gentlemen had suddenly discovered, that of all 
• the esquires in that division of the county, there was 
s 8 one so admirably qualified to fill the legislative 
•eat, soon to be vacated by the retirement of its pre- 
sent occujafit from the fatigues and responsibilities 
of public life, as Captain Augustus Toulmhi, of Ashe 
Priory. It»waa still but fen days subsequent to the 
funeral, when Mrs Selwyn, Mrs Herbert, Mrs Calvert, 
Captain and the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, the Bev. diaries 
Atherley, and myself, wen; all assembled in thfe library, 
awaiting, with at lcastoutwari^composure, the expected 
arrival of his lordship, the colonial bishop, from whom a 
letter bad been received, addressed to ‘ Mrs Herbert, 
Ashe IHory, Lancashire,’ announcing his lordship’s 
intention of calling on her that day about twelve o’clock, 

, on-his way to North Wales—a communication ifrhich, 
brief as it was, suggested the probability, aware as his 
lordship must have been of her son’s djjath, that he was 
in possession, or cognizant, of a will distributive of the 
personals, in which darn was interested. The desir¬ 
ableness of awaiting the bishop's arrival in order to 
decisive clearing up of that essential point, was 
reason, I (understood, that we had not yet taken 
*$pnr departure from a residence where even its late 
'WtMmN was already looked upon as little better than 
unauthorised, unwelcome intruder. Clara, poor, 

' -thri ft,. ftawoui Clara, would have yielded entire pos- 
r !gSS 3 &fc» '•{everything without a struggle or a word of 
1 her sister—who really seemed made for 

vladjeated, w ljifflcuity, with sucli admirable firmness 
<of her leaving |d*«he act when there was a right to be 
and Captkfc TqiWdence to be repressed—would not hear 
probkhly JbttmMUM Friory till after the bisliop’s visit; 
It waa, howdvinin, with a very ill grace, acquiesced* 
could not legally do otherwise. 

1 " r y J nqt near twelve oklock when wo 


thus met, our being’gathered together so estfy having 
been tpranged—except as regarded the water, who, he 
usual, was »eif-mvlt«d—by dear, fidgety, weH-inten* 
jioned Mrs Toulmin. The worthy lady’s Amrer quite 
.accurately poised mind had been sadly thrpwn off its 
equivocal balance by the domestic revolution that bad 
just taken place, and a vague notion been set floating 
in her brain, that the lover-intimaqy formerly subsisting’' 
between her sqn. Captain Toulmin, and ‘sweat Mrs 
Herbert,’ which had been so suddenly and mysteriously 
broken off, might be renewed by tlie genial influence of 
a sort of family-council,, and possibly—so altogether 
flighty had she lately become—that the Right Reverend 
gentleman about to appear on the scene might conclude 
the affair connubially off-hand without further ado or 
delay, and thereby reconcile the conflicting emotions 
by.which she was agitated. The aspect of the ‘ council’ 
would have sufficed tb convince any one less hopelessly 
obtuse than the lion. Mrs Toulmin, of the desperate 
character of her gnterpri^e. Her admirable son was 
lolling, sublimely insolent, upon a luxurious leather- 
chair near the fir6, and fondling Ponto, a huge 
Newfoundland dog, one of the numerous quadrupedal 
additions he hr.d already .made to the ■ establishment 
at Ashe l’riory; his elaborately got up, sardonic smile 
and sneer saying, as plainly as lie could make them 
say: ‘ You, Ponto, my fine fellow, are the only creature 
in- this room* I care a button for, or that has any 
right to be hero.’ Clltra, as pale as a lily, frightened- 
looking—tears in her eyes, that a jarring whisper would 
cause to overflow—was standing at the further end of 
the apartment, as far away from Captain Toulmin as 
site well could be, witli one hand clasped tightly round 
her sister's waist, looking, or pretending to look, over 
huge portfolios of prints and drawings she tiad seen 
twenty times before, which the delighted rector was 
lugging from the library-cases, and displaying before 
her with a zealous assiduity, infinitely rewarded by 
the occasional faint, smile and blush of thanks which it 
called forth. For myself, seated near the fire opposite 
Captain Toulmin, I was soon thoroughly absorbed in 
painful retrospection, especially of the former scene I 
had witnessed in that library between Mary and Cap¬ 
tain Toulmin, and the different positions in which they 
stood to each other then and now—a train of ill-boding 
reverie, from which I was suddenly roused by loud, 
sharp, pellet-like sentences emitted by the Hon. Mrs 
Toulmin, the precise tenor of which I did not catch, in 
answer to some observation of her son’s, as waB evident 
by his rude rejoinder: ‘Really, madam, you are too 
absurd in persisting that a pastime which may have 
amused an idle hour or two, indicated a serious 
purpose. N’est ce pas, friend Ponto ? ’ 

This was said in a sneering, taunting tone, clearly 
intended to be heard and understood by the group at 
the further end of the libraiy. That it was quite 
perfectly heard and understood, Clara's agitation and 
varying colour—the Rev. Mr Atherley’s fierce, I had 
almost written fighting look, directed full at the inso¬ 
lent speaker— and* Mary’s angry, yet, if the phraae 
may be permitted, pleased disdain, abundantly testified. 
Captain Toulmin no more comprehended .that puzsling 
expression of Mary’s countenance than I did, though it 
greatly irritated him, or even he would not have replied 
to it by saying: ‘ As to your proposal of lost evening) 
my lady-tnother, that 1 should allow the fair widow of 
my cousin, Francis Herbert, a pension, oor something of 
that sort, I do not, as at present advised* see any neces¬ 
sity for doing so; her portion of the hereditary Selwyn 
property being doubtless amply sufficient for the needs 
of an unencumbered young lady.’ 

I do not believe that this brutality was levelled at, 
or deliberately meant to annoy Clara ;uk was a sudden, 
savag$ retort upon Mary for the bitter buroilirtfon 
to which she had subjected him in that vary mom, 
and which the queenly look she hgd now, a* then, 
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assumed, i&ftt' T)*te vividly readfed to hit mind, ns 
it did to fntoa ‘ * Mary;* I for the hundredth «ttme 
exclaimed, ‘to -wonderfully changed. Her 
husbasd, I refnember, «n • person of dlatingulalted 
alt *nd csUriage; it mutt have been through tong 
companionship with him that the hat learned that 
lofty bearing.’ 

*The Hon. Mrs Toulmin said something I did not 
hear, to which Mary replied: ‘Pray,-alo not apoto- 
gise, my -dear madam: your son’s words, I have no 
doubt, ifuite faithfully reflect his peculiarly constituted 
mind. I huv^ only to remark, though it is scarcely 
worth while to do so, that under no possible circum¬ 
stances will Mrs Francis Herbert condescend to hold 
the slightest avoidable intercourse with Captain T'oul- 
min. As to pensions, it is quite possible he msy yet 
he the suppliant to her fbr such favours, inst&d of tlgr 
bestower of them.’ * 

‘Come, come,’ interposed the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, 
who alone of us all did not appear tojieed thfl implied 
menace contained in the last sentence; 1 that is a little 
too harsh : you should not forget ’- 

‘I forget nothing, my dear madam,’ interrupted 
Maryj ‘and I must beg th&fc the subject bo let drop. 
These painful, but, I have no doubt, fleeting trials,' she 
added, addressing the excited rector, anebseating herself 
on a couch beside her sister, so as to screen her from 
observation, ‘ Will, I tnJst, be sanctified to her, and—* 
Ha 1 here, at last, I hope, is the bifhop’s carriage.’ 

It was 4 the bishop’s carriage; and in a very few 
minutes the right .reverend gentleman entered the 
library, and saluted the two sisters with an almost 
undignified briskness of cordiality. To Clara ,he ad¬ 
dressed a few words of pious condolence; congratulated 
Mary upon her health and cheerful looks; inquired for 
her sons; appeared surprised they were not at the 
Priory; then made a comprehensive how, and seated 
himself: his stay could not, hto lordship added, be 
longer on this occasion than a quarter of an hour at 
the most, he having to attend a church missionary- 
meeting twelve miles off at three o’clock precisely; 
but on his return he would, if permitted, make a longer 
stay. This being the case, instead of adjourning to 
partake of the luncheon prepared in the dining-room, 
some sherry and biseuits were brought into the library 
at his request. 

‘ Your lordship being bo pressed for time,’ presently 
observed Captain Toulmin, ‘will hardly he able to do 
- more than acquaint us with the general purport of 
the important papers forwarded to your address 
immediately after the decease of Mr Edmund 
Herbert.’ 

‘This gentleman is-?’ queried the bishop, avert¬ 

ing his gold hand-spectacles from the speaker's face 
towards that of Mrs Calvert. 

'Captain' Toulmin,* replied Mary quickly. ‘This 
lady’s, the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, son.’ 

‘ I remember—I remember: a distant relative of the 
family’s. Well, sir, I did receive some important 
papers, as you mention; that .is to Sky, they would be 
important were any one insane enough to dispute that 
a Herbert could have contracted a valid marriage with 
an estimable lady, though not of his own rank in life.’ 

‘Ho one wants to dispute that,- your lordship must be 
quite aware,’said Captain Toulmin. 

* Exactly so,’ replied the bishop; ‘ in which aase the 
papers are not very important.’ 

‘ There was no will, then, amongst them, I conclude ? ’ 

‘There was not,’ said the bishop, ‘which I regret— 
which I regret,’ repeated bis lordship, who had passed 
for a moment, startled by the demoniac glance of 
triumph that Captain Toulmin dartedwat Mary; ‘ aa it 
would be more satisfactory to all ptortiei if his wishes 
eotti&T* known with precise accuracy. This tady, 
Mra Frattott Herbert, he intended, as I know from one 
ofhis tottem, t<> jyovlde handsomely for. But, after 


ail,’ added the bishop, * tin absence. ©fa wfil'ean kef 
of Bttle consequence, under the.tatunl circumstances., 
Edmund Herbert kiew, as I know, thaihto intention 
will be substantially fulfilled,as certainly ta if engrossed 
»nd sealed upon parchment. • 

| Permit me to differ from ’jour lordship upon tout 
point,’ said Captain Toulmin With a sneering hatght 
have already declared that I feel bound by no obligation 
moral or legal, to provide for Mrs Francis Herbert.' ' . 

1 You have already declared 1’ said tlys bishop lodking - 
bewildej-edly towards Mr* Calvert. 1 Really, I don’t - 
understand! What does the gentleman, Captain 
Toulmin, mean ? j • 

The bright snule curling Mary’s-lip and dancing to¬ 
iler eyes, sent a wild electric thoughtf hope, through 
me; and so fierce^ did my iieart beat with the hare 
’imagination flashing in my brain, that I caught at the 
back of a chair for support. But no—no, that were too 
good—teo'glorious to be true; and yet^-—- 

‘Not understand me!’ Captain TounRin was 
fhe while, though, why, I know not, his veuce aounfflf i 
as»if speaking at a great distance off. *1 do not, for j 
all that, speak in parables. The lete heir-at-law to the I 
Herbert property, Mrs Francis Herbert’s son, being 
dead, I am of course the prdlent heir-at-law: that is 
plain English, I believe.’ • * 

‘The late heir-at-law, Mrs Francis Herbert’s son, 
being dead,’ echoetk the bishop, still with his eyes 
intently fixed upon Mrs Calvert, * he is of course the 
present heir-at-law! ’ 

‘Your lordship must understand,’ said Mary, ‘that 
I have disclosed nothing: I had powerful reasons for 
not doing so till you were present.’ 

* Oh, now I comprehend,’ exclaimed the bishop, rising 
from his chair, a motion which, from sympathy, I sup¬ 
pose, lifted everybody else at the same moment to their 
feet. ‘It.is not known, then, to you, ladies, and to 
you, gentlemen, that this lady, who, for perfectly justi¬ 
fiable reasons, has for a time borne the name of Calvert, 
is in reality the widow; of Mr Edmund Herbert, to 
whom she was espoused by myself, in the church of 
the parish of which I was then rector, in his own proper 
name; and that, consequently, her eldest son, nef 
Captain Touhnin, is the hoir-at-hug to the Herbert 
estates, real mid personal.’ * * 

A silence like that which follows crashing thunder 
—a silence that could bo fiflt in the audibly, beating ’ 
pulse, followed tfie bishop's announcement- What 
others felt, or how they looked, I know not; I remem- 
ber only that my owjt almost suffocating emotions .at 
last finding went, I thrajv myself, in a paroxysm of 
sobs and tears, into Clara's arms, almost strangling her 
in an excess of delight very little short, for a time, 
of deliriuih. When I partially recovered, I w» that 
the terrible counter-stroke hud prostrated Captain 
Toulnftn, who was lying, pale and senseless, upon- a 
couch—his mother, to whom Mary was speaking 
kindly, standing over him, chafing his templea, and 
wildly sobbing. *Then the scene closed to again, so 
far as I was concerned, for I fainted, and was carried 
insensible to bed. In truth, I had been weA and ill 
for some days past, and waa therefore not aoVell aide 
as usual to bear up against such a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. 

I think I only need add, by way of postacriptum, that 
the Hon. Mrs Toulmin is still a permanent guest at 
Ashe I’riory ; that Captain Toulmin, who was treated 
much better than he deserved, is an officer in the 
service of Austria; that Mary is, if possible, a mare 
admirable person than ever; that her two sons are fine 
young men, who will, I doubt not, some of these days, 
do honour to the ancient, but, there can be little doubt, 
in some degree, till the introduction of fresh blood, 
partially decaying stock of the Herberts; that Clara 
is the happy and honoured.wife of the rector—again it ■ 
mother, and quite as much mistress of -Ashe Priory Aa 








rfw tflirfrili. hgs been of necessity 

tafagatoa,- nipon i scrfBcient imm to Beach Villa; 
•ulfiBhaHy, that I have been for 4 long time aettled 
io&ondon, and that tHy s^me, when I left Aslie Priory, 
aMiaed to bf Redburn. • c . 


‘THE SEfcORMER OP TURKEY AND HIS 

' , GAZETTE 

ty* do not read tntfth. in what are called the War- 
hboks; bat in dipping into the volumes, we occasionally 
aUght upon passages that have more than a transitory 
Interest. In a work now before us, for instance, which 
gives an impromptu history of Islamism, commencing 
with the biography of Mohammed from tiia birth, we 
skip over witn suspicion those portions that ought to 
have taken years to write instead of months or weeks, 
but give ourselves up with perfect faith to the off-hand 
cfc£ft$)cs of exiting tilings that are evidently drawn 
fWm person^ observation.* The author does not paint' 
the Turks quite eri beau; but ho lias confidence in the 
reality of the clvilie»tion they are commencing, and 
looks with hope to their future. This civilisation, eur 
readers know, is spick-aild-span new, and some deny 
its title to the frame of-civilisation at all. The last 
sultan, Mahmoud,- and all his subjects, were semi- 
barbarians till the‘chief arrived*,-at the calm and 
reflective middle age of man; at which point he seems 
to have been suddenly inspired with an ambition to 
imitate the refinement of Christian Europe. The 
slavery of the harem was discouraged, although the 
saltan’did not dare to attempt to put it down. The 
number of captives for the market was diminished, and 
their consequently heightened value told favourably 
on their treatment. A man looked at his purchased 
slave in the light ofin good round sum of money; more 
attention was paid to her health and comfort; jealousy 
demanded more in tlie way of confirmation than trifles 
light as air; even absolute misconduct did not Beem to 
justify the master in condemning himself to so heavy a 
-mulct, and recourse, therefore, was more rarely had to 
fee ultimate measures hinted at in the verse of the 

P* 1 - . . 

There yawns the sack, and yonder rolls tl*e wave. 

As Mahmoud rose in civilisation, he uncrossed his 
legs, got up from his carpet, and seatra himself decently 
on a chair, like a Christian man. He rigged a tabid in 
his dining-room, covered-it with’h damask dlothj- and 
overspread it with plate. H;s diBhes and' plates were 
of stiver, his spoons of gold, and instead of his own 
unbelieving fingers, which he had hitherto UBed in dip¬ 
ping into the greasy pillaufs, he had orthodox knives 
and forks. Mahmoud drank champagne at his meals: 
this was, in fact, his favourite beverage, and he dipped 
away at it till he became as glorious as any king in 
Christendom. Poor Mahmoud! his barbarous admi¬ 
ration of the Pranks could not distinguish between 
their virtues and their vices; and so ho became not 
only tol^-ant and merciful, but drunken, and the 
reforming sultan is shrewdly suspected to have died 
fyt!t last Of delanvm tremens. 

- It was Mahmoud who began those reforms'in the 
'1tlie result of which we now read in every news¬ 
paper; but we are more interested in another step in 
advance mfcde by this lover of champagne— the estab- 
mtfoient Ut Constantinople of a Gazette. 'This first 
Triridsh newspaper,* says Mr Neale, ‘ was called the' 
Vedeal, or the TatW of Events, and it was 
ftatf lWUed to the public on Guy Faux Day 1831. No 
Guy in tive Streets of London ever attracted a greater 
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portion of inquisitiveness than did this firA'fepea&ses 
of the Turkish press.- I doubt whether the •? star 
lumself, when taken in the'very act, with bis lanlerd 
.and matches, gave rise ttf more conversation, inquiries, 
suggestions, and execrations, than did tWs Thrkish 
Taller. Crowds assembled in the streets round any 
learned scribe who could spell its pages out totheffl: 
and the indignation of the old school knew no boumn 
at this fresh innovation upon their long-inherent rights 
of exclusive ignorance and fimaticism-^-the padasba 
and the vizipr must have gone mad to countenance 
such a scandal.’ Curiosity, however, gotthe better Of 
indignation. Tho most bigoted of the Turks slipped 
the atrocious article into their fhthomless trousers, and 
carried it home with them, to examine its contents in 
the secret recesses of the harem. These, • however, 
"acre tho‘learned men who could read; the others 
flocked to the public cafes and khatibs, where they 
cohid share the misdemeanour with a crowd of them 
qwn class, and ymploy the services of persons who 
possessed the necessary accomplishment. These indi¬ 
viduals rose at once to the surface of society. The 
heavens rained coffee, pipes, and paras upon them ^ 
and as the solemn audience sat around, stroking their 
beards, and staring in amazement as the recital went 
on, a sppctatofc might have fancied that he saw the 
Moslem ntind awakening, rubbing its eyes to find 
o&t where <it was, and blinking in the? new light of 
morning. * 

The paper was a decided success; and not merely 
in Constantinople, but throughout a great part of the- 
empire. Tins appears marvellous, but it is full of 
hope. ’J'he Turks parted with their literary prejudices 
with less strugglo than the army did with their sack 
trousers: and in n singularly short time the circulation 
of the Tatter become immense. In out-of-the-way 
places, such as Alexandretta and Antioch, our author 
himself was indebted to its columns for news of what 
was doing in Eurojc. ‘ Some fair notion may be con¬ 
ceived of the varied instructive and amusing infor¬ 
mation the columns of this paper continued, when 1 
state that through its medium' ignorant bigoted bid 
TurkB, who had never travelled, even by a book, ten 
miles beyond the town of their birth, whose education- 
had consisted entirely in befog able -just to read and 
write their language—the loner imperfectly enough— 
the patterns of whose huge sherwnls, and turbans, and 
zcnnnr8 had been perpetuated in the same family 
through twenty generations—whose pride was plenti¬ 
ful, and who never condescended to smile; even these 
hard-headed and harder-hearted men, were enabled 
to form some indistinct conception of railways and 
steamers, and of the immense advantage which they 
must eventually prove to the advancement of commerce 
and science. 'Hie projected aerial ship was perfectly 
described, and constituted the theme of endless con¬ 
versation. Being a Prank, and, above all, an English' 
man, I was allowed no peace of mind or tranquillity, 
being supposed to possess perfect knowledge of the 
working and planning of so marvellous an invention. 
Day after day, week after week, the same incomparably 
dull old fhces, all benrd and inquisitiveness, preceded 
by the invariable pipe-bearer, followed by some half- 
score attendants and hangers-on, would be - seen ■ 
approaching tlie house, entering and taking precisely 
the sang* seat as yesterday, and ret.; fu; dating the 
same questions which, at the expiratibn of the tint 
week, hod been asked and responded -to . at least a‘ 
score of times. Happily, the project exploded. The 
ship v was a failure. The old Turks no longer looked 
nervously forward to the day when, turning out come 
fine morning, they wouM find the whole town guinff 
earnestly up into the air at Smith,*ond Browne-fold 
Jonife, and other adventurous travellers, who'ewere 
ballooning it to Timbuctoo from the fobtdoot wt 5 * i Of 
Mexico. The Toiler explained to tjje. Turks' tbatth* 














project vfidiure, M tt»»Ve wei* permitted 

somepnaJl pease pf jniad.’ The great btgeotaecom- 
plished % the wm forcing upon the Turk* the 
knowledge 4hat, thare existed other countries worthy 
ofobservmtton a* well at their own. They began to 
doubt, wltfle tbey read, wliether they actually were, 
at. they' had hitherto believed themselves to be—a 
fecuHar people, favored, like the Israelites of old, 
with an especial patronage; and as ttys present war 
•gainst a nation low. down in refinement, brings them 
in friendly contact with the refined peoples of the 
West, it is not too much to hppo that the change thus 
begyn will goAteadily on. 

If wo odd that Mahmoud was a patron of art, 
an4 that pictures are now bought and hung dp in 
Turk#—that he founded a school of surgery—and that 
he opened osylumB for lunatics, who are ntfw treaty 
as patients, instead of being reiterated as saints or 
prophets—we ltave said enough, to shew that at least 
ithe point of the wedge has b^pn inserted. • % 

' • 

THE MONTH: 

* - 

TUB liAkabt AIW> TUB BTtintO. 

V H* LIBRARY. 

Tub migratory tendencies which bo many people 
annually exhibit at tlift period of the year* hare bedh 
much developed during the past week or two, by the 
beautiftil weather with which we have been favoured. 
With a sky of a deep clear blue, that even metropolitan 
smoke seems unable to tarnish— with sunlight that 
finds its wAy into tlie dullest nooks and corners, and 
with the thermometer, oven in the shade, at a point 
that pleads most eloquently in favour of son-breezos 
and sylvan coolness, wc can feel no surprise that there 
is a general desire to escape from tlie stilling oppres¬ 
siveness of a London atmosphere,*in search of that 
buoyancy which only the country can afford. Already 
I large detachments of health nod pleasure seekers have 
departed by the various railways and steam-bonts, to 
invade favourite rural spots and watering-places. 
Painters, sketch-book in hand, swarm, north, cast, 
west, and southwards, to study new effects, and bring 
home materials for future triumphs. Literary men, 
such, at least, as are not fettered by the duties of jour¬ 
nalism, swell considerably tlie tide of migration—only 
the rear-guard of the ‘ great world’ remains. In a very 
short time, thnt, too, will be on the move. It may well 
be imagined, that in the state of senii-descrtion into 
which the metropolis is falling, there is little activity 
to be noted in any direction, and senreely any topic 
which provokes discussion, except tlie progress of the 
war. Literary intelligence is of the scantiest descrip¬ 
tion, arid without particular interest. 

Thfe Guild of Literature and Art, which hail remained 
sri long inactive os to engender a belief that it had fallen 
into, a condition of hopeless torpor, has lately shewn 
•symptoms of reviving animation. Having now over- 
cQWQ.the legal difficulties which at one time beset its 
path,- itiias obtained a charter, and will, I understand, 
v.ejcs shortly make a public statement of its intentions, 
and, the mode,in which it is to be carried on. It is to 
be hoped this statement will be explicit. In t^p meau- 
timej R?- attempt has been made to establish another 
society of s somewhat similar description. The Li terary 
Institute of tta British Empire, is the title of this new 
pirqjeetand its chief object is to form- litoraiytnen 
into * corporate .body, and to establish a common hall 
or place of resort for tlie use of members. The scheme 
ha* grown out o£ another which, qader tlie title of.the 
Institute for Authors, had been for pome 
timridn aritation, but without gaining much attention 
w suppoH ‘It is. Jo be hoped .that the form in which 


the new institution has been p ot forward, wSiWfhusd 
moreattractive than that<tfdtokpradece**or. Borne 
such institute as tlat prirposedbaslongbeeu wasted. 

Complaints, iterated aniLreitfirated- In the public 
Spress, of the wqpt of proper accomstodutton foe ,tba- 
readers who frequent the library of the British Museum, 
have at last had some effect upon the supine arid, 
sleepy governing powers. A new reading-room, co»?. 
siderably larger than the overcrowded, ill-ventilated 
apartment now in use, is to be constructed in dhe 'Of 
the open quadrangles of the hfiildisg; and another 
change—the opening of the library at night, with proper 
precautions ngnmst fixe—is said to be under considera¬ 
tion. By such an arrangement, the treasures of the 
national library would be accessible to«a huge body of 
men who are at present unable, from professional or 
"ether -duties, to attend during the day. With ail tins 
talk of reform, we have not a word respecting the 
catalogue,’which still continues to be adisgraoe tattle 
nation. Whnt is called the New Catalogue, is tolqp ftj[j* 
Veil arranged and easy of reference; butdhe oldclfite 
lqguc, numbering some sixty or seventy volumes, and 
in very general use, is a mass of irregularity and con¬ 
fusion. A few days ago, I wished to refer to the 
works of a very well-known "recent writer, and found 
his name in three separate plains, without any reference 
from one to the other. Upon mentioning this circum¬ 
stance to a friends he lifted his eyes in a maimer 
which said plainly, that I outflit to think myself lqeky 
in having found what I wished at all. Tlie amount of 
time positively wasted over that catalogue in one week 
if incalculable; and the most annoying circumstance 
is, that a very little labour might remove all cause of 
complaint. A dozen ordinary auctioneers’ clerks would, 
with the materials already existing, make a gogd 
catalogue in a month. These remarks lead me to a 
subject which is worthy of a passing notice—the 
rapidly increasing value of old books. To say that • 
rare volume is worth its weight in gold, is now no 
figure of speech. At a tho sale of the books of Mr 
Gardner of Chatteris, tlie other day, by Messrs Sothqby 
and Wilkinson, some of the lots realised tlie most 
astonishing prices. Caxton's black-lettered History of 
Reynarde the.Foxe sold for L.195; Ms Golden Legends, 
for 1 ..230. 'Jne first edition of MattHew’s trtiiftilation of 
the Bible sefid for L.150. A first edition of Cranmer’s 
Bible, L.121; and a first edition of Slinkspcpre—dated ‘ 
1623—for the larfffi sum of L.2t>0. The entire collec¬ 
tion, consisting of between two and throe thousand 
bookf, sold for L.tU73a , 

New books, however,^lo not meet with so good a 
market, and continue very little in demand. Of those 
that have been recently published, a work by Mr 
l'atmoro "upon the JMreased Celebrities of tlfe JV««- 
teenth Century ,* has awakened some little attention, 
by statements of tho author, wliich are ftllagedtobe, 
incorrect, and wliich, as affecting the characters of the 
persons to whorii they refer, cannot be passed over in 
silence. Aniuugit other things, more or less calculated, 
to provoke controversy, Mr l’atmore affirms that the 
pool (^unpbcll had no other share in the LRi of Mrs 
Siddons which bears his name, than that of ‘ omiooking 
the manuscript,’ and ‘ looking over the ppoof-skeeta ’— 
that tliu book was ‘entirely prepared and composed 
by a rapid and off-hand, writer, much employed by 
popular publishers, when called upon ,at a pinch, to 
supply the cravings of the literary market.’ It was 
scarcely to be expected that a statement liko this, 
made so positively, and yet wearing such an air of 
improbability, would be likely to pass unchallenged, 
The publisher of the work in question lias written 
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tt*;*. literary ; journal, calling ujxra Mr Patmore to 
what he has $d vanned, and adducing, in support 
■at hi« own opinion that the etatonent is altogether 
Without foundation, b letter from Campbell, in which 
allusion is made by the writer to t^o labour he har, 
'bestowed upon the work, and to the conviction of 
himself and his friends with respect to its execution. 

Friends and Acquaintances, though its texture is 
slight, and its Btateaf$uta, as we have seen, are open to 
question, is amuring reading; though more adapted for 
those who are old enough to remember the individuals 
mentioned, than for the general reader. 

The only other diook that has attracted much notice, 
is Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Sunny^Memorics. Such 
persons a^can fx their attention on anything at all in 
this hot weather, have felt bound to f .'ad these volumes ; 
but the critics have, with pretty considerable unani ¬ 
mity, ‘ pooh-poohed ’ the whole production. Perhaps 
they, expected too much. Perhaps they feel Inclined to 
jgftSnge on Miu Stowe the fact, that they were carried 
0S3l^ a couple of years ago by popular enthusiasm into 
elevating her a good deal above her merits. Uncle Tern 
has taken a deserved place in our literature; but it 
is not the place which its admirers at first endeavoured 
to force it into. At an J rate, Sunny Memories answers 
nobody’s expectations ; „for the whole two volumes 
prove nothing but what might have been proved in a 
very few pages — namely, that the, authoress egotises 
very agreeably, and wad marvellously delighted with 
the reception she met with in England. 

I mentioned before, that a very valuable literary 
treasure, an unpublished character, in verse, by Pofic, 
of the Duke of Marlborough, had eorfie into the posses¬ 
sion of Mr Wilson Croker, who was preparing a new 
edition of Pope’s life and works. In an anticipatory 
criticism of this work, inspired, it would seem, by the 
preliminary advertisement which has recently appeared, 
%\\a Athenaeum has brought forward a number of taels 
respecting the author and his writings which are of tiie 
most interesting kind, and which no biographer ever 
discovered. The chief feature in the very able and 
lengthy articles in the Atliejueum, is the proof afforded 
*&at the correspondence of Pope, published with his own 
authority as to its authenticity, is fur from genuine — 
alterations'having been marie to an extent that quite 
startles the render who has ulways imagined the letters 

1 to have tysen, as stated, > ‘ written in the openness of 
friendship — a proof what were liisri-eal sentiments as 
tliey flowed warm from the heart, and fresh from the 
occasion, without the least thought that evervthe world 
should be witness to them.’ w i 

The writer in the Athenmum, who lias evidently 
obtained access to many unpublished letters of Pope, 
prints them side by side witli those which have hitherto 
been recognised as the originals, and thus presents in 
a new light, and free figom obscurity or doulit£ many 
circumstances which have proved u. stumbling-block 
to all Pope's biographers. It is pleasing to find, that 
although these discoveries tend sofnewhat to lower 
Pope in our estimation, we have, from the same 
spume, * complete refutation of the charge Revived 
by Bowfrs, of an improper intimacy having existed 
between thejioet and Martha Blount, and many inci¬ 
dents and facts brought to light which place Pope in 
.a more pleasing and favourable position than lie has 
Jfet occupied. Whether Mr Wilson Croker will distrust 
file information contained in the Alherumm, or avail 
himself of it, as suggested, has yet to be Been. 

. ' ' - TVS STUDIO. 

With the dose of the Boyal Academy, it is to be 
hoped we have heard the host of Mr Hunt’s fan¬ 
tastic picture; ‘the Light of the World,’ which lias 
been almost the talk of the town this season. So 
m.aUf^iaftets have been written concerning this pic- 
, and so mtabh criticism expended upon it, that it 

m 

seemed probable vte were at last to' be “spared all 
fortlter allusion to the subject ; , but, at the eleventh 
hour, Dr Waagen has passed his judgment upon- this 
marvel of modem art, and the views.he expresses are 
so sound and„sensihle, that it is matter of^congratala- 
tion, rather than otherwise, that his opiuon has been 
added to the number of those already recorded. Dr 
Waagen, as might be expected t is no admirer of the 
‘Light of the a World,’ or of the school to which the 
artist belongs. He shews that the competition of the 
picture is incongruous and contradictory j and. that it 
arbitrarily Unites two widely opposite tendencies of 
art. Of the Pre-Raphaelites generally, Dr Waagen 
says, that while imitating the great masters of the 
fifteenth century, they have imitated not only their 
beauties but their defects, utterly forgetful of the feet, 
rijat tiie works of that period attract us not by their 
defects, their hard outlines, erroneous perspective, and 
meagre drawing, but in spite thereof Dr Waagen 
adds that in Germany, where the new school had, at 
one time, many Cisciples , 11 artists have, in almost every 
instance, given up tC.eir faitli in Pre-ltaphaclitism, and 
returned to a sounder and more rational belief. When 
will our own painters follow such a l&udabie example r 
The Hood Memorial is lit length completed, and has 
just been erected over the poet’s grave in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. The monument consists of a pedestal 
ef polishecLrei^granite, surmoui ted by r well-executed 
bust. At the sides cf tiie pedestal are bass-reliefs illus¬ 
trating the Bridge of Sight and the Dream of Eugene 
Aram; at tiie foot arc placed a gomic mask and tho 
poetic lyre; and above, an inscription, stating tho 
date of the poet’s birth and death, and that the monu¬ 
ment has been erected by public subscription. IliB 
own Bimplc epitaph, ‘lie sang the Song of the Shirt,’ 
is placed just under the bust. Tiie general effect of 
tiie monument is very good; and Mr Matthew Noble, 
tho Bculptor, certainly deserves high praise, not only 
for the artistic mgnner in which lie has executed tiie 
work, hut for the generous spirit which has directed 
iiis labours — tiie amount for which he has completed 
the design being far from an adequate remuneration,’in • 1 
a pecuniary point of view. It is much to be regretted, 
that so interesting a memorial should have been 
inaugurated in a manner unworthy of tiie poet’s 
memory. Paragraphs in a few newspapers had inti¬ 
mated that many distinguished literary men would be 
present at tho ceremony. Tempted by this announce¬ 
ment and the fineness of tiie day, I proceeded to the 
cemetery at tiie appointed hour. In due time, about 
fifty people gathered round the monument ; and then 
Mr Monckton Milnes, supported by a policeman as a 
kind of vice-president, recited an address. This was 
the beginning and end of the proceedings. Hot a 
single literary celebrity was present. It would of 
course be absurd to suppose, that this neglect was 
owing to any want of sympathy witli the object of 
tiie ceremonial. « , 

Undaunted by the unsightly aspect of the oolossal 
Egyptian figures fit the Crystal Palace — wliich, but for 
the interest that attaches to' them aB tho production 
of another age and people, would be unendurable as ■ 
works of art — Signor Chardini suggests, in the Journal 
of the Society of Arts, the erection of an enormous 
statue to Shukspeare, which, in point of size, will put 
even tljg giants of Aboo Simbel to the blush. Signor . 
Chardini proposes that the statue should be 108 feet 
high, and of cast iron ; that the interior shall contain 
three floors, on each of which is to be an apartment' 
of About eighty feet in circumference, and fifteen .feet 
higii ; that, by an ingenious arrangement, light shall be 
admitted at various places not visible from the outside; 
and the top room .shall be lighted py * roof at glass 
fixe# in the head, and by the apertures of the eyes, 
those apertures being in due proportion wit^Jthe rggt of 
tiie figure—two feet wide! That ti^g.propoamoa should 
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have been "made, H not surprising, precedent! for inch 
a work of art being afforded by Regain, Italj% and 
Bavaria j but the good taste of these coloskal statue* 
is somewhat questionable. Shrcly, in paying homage 
to genius, <he mere size of our tribute fan be but of 
.little consequence, else let us at once change gold for 
eopper, and our presentation-cups and purses of money 
Bill be large indeed.. Such a statue as that proposed 
by Signor Chardini, might look very wq|l holBted upon 
a rock, and fixed in an open plain j but in the midst of 
houses*and streets,- it would be out of proportion to 
everything around. The Athenaeum suggests Primrose 
Hill as a good site; but as Primrose Hill is one of the 
few places within a reasonable distance from the centre 
of the metropolis Where a breath of fresh air mBy be 
obtained, it would be unwise to lumber it with a huge 
erection which must curtail a considerable hmount 
its space, and may or may not* add to its, beauty. 
Surely a national tribute to Shakspeare should be 
conceivpd in a less sbowman-Jike spirit than that. whiq[i 
is suggested by this gigantic proposal; 

* A BREN C H PATTERN. 

Thk other evening, when liking over a little French 
fashion-hook, much prized for its pretty ‘ patterns,’ my 
attention was arrested by one of a different kind from 
what I expected to fi.fd there. It is a history of the 
sacrifice of a ruling taste at the Shrine of duty. Few 
who have not felt the besoin il'ilrrire, can imagine how 
strong a passion it,may become; yet all, 1 think, will 
agree with me in considering Mademoiselle tie Lezar- 
dicre a literary heroine, and will sympathise in her 
struggles and her sorrows. 

About the end of the, reign of Louis XV.—thus runs 
the sketch I have translated —a young girl of sixteen 
years of age, living in a remote manor-lmuse of I’oitou, 
conceived and undertook to execute a work, the erudi¬ 
tion of which might have taxed the lurried perseverance 
of a Benedictine monk. At. this early ape, she began 
to write the Theory of the. Political Laws of the Ancient 
Monarchy of France, from its cradle to the eighteenth 
century—from the period of Roman legislation, to the 
edicts which then regulated the political relations of 
parliament. . . 

. M. do Lczardiere, her father, often regretted having 
given her too masculine an education ; lie was anxious 
to forbid her embarking on suoh laborious investiga¬ 
tions, and desired to lead her tasto to subjects better 
suited to her sex. He did everything he could to oppose 
what he conceived to be so erroneous a direction of her 
talents; but Pauline bad such faith in her own powers, 
that she defended her cause vigorously. She saw the 
greatness and the value of the object she had in view, 
and she felt an inward anticipation of success. 

At this period, nothing of a satisfactory nature had 
been written on the political latvs of France. Detached 
portions of history, such as related to the absolute 
power of the crown, the influence of the different orders 
-—the clergy, nobility, and common^ or tiers-ftat~- had 
their panegyrists and their censurcrs; but no com¬ 
prehensive or conscientious political writer hud arisen 
to grasp the whole, and to search for historical truth 
alone, unbiassed by party, in the study of the origin 
and development of public rights and privileges. 

Mademoiselle dc Ldzardifere longed to unde^ake the 
work thus neglected by others, and her noble ambition 
was to present it to her country. 

’ The young girl’s first historical essays were submitted 
to M. de Malesherbes, to the Due de Nivernais, A M. 
de Breguigny, and to the Benedictine Don Poirier. 
They all admired .her style, and appreciated the great- 
.neaa of ter viewp; and to faciliUtfe the execution of 
her. important plan, those new patrons of Ppuline 
placed aitJier command all the books and documents 
desire. . Twenty year* passed over, devoted 
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to Iter laborious investigations, and she had completed 
one-half of her gigantic task, .when the French Revolu¬ 
tion broke out. £tee fancied that Its publication might 
be of service to the state at a dime when the funda¬ 
mental principles of the French constitution were 
under discussion. Her work appeared in 1793, but 
during the turbulent violence of this period, it did -not 
attract the attention she had expect;-!. Mademoiselle 
de Le'zardi&re, however, cared little for this neglect, 
os her thoughts and affections we^e now otherwise 
occupied. Jlcr family, erdentlytdevoted to the royal 
cause, was threatened with proscription. One of her 
brothers—a priest—fell an early viaaim to the popular 
excitement against the clergy; her mother died of 
grief on hearing of the sentence of death, passed on- 
Louis XVI.; andfoer father was arrested on suspicion, 
■ifhe crime of which lie was accused waf that his two 
sons, Paul and Sylvestre, were serving under the 
standard *of La Roehejaquelin, in La Vcndee.-Da 
bearing of the danger that threatened their flutter, 
•these noble young men at once surrendered tliftw 
salves ns prisoners in his place. At tneir entreaty, 
their father was released, and ,/hey had the glory 
and happiness of dying in his stead. 

In a state of despair, the heart-broken M. de Leznr- 
dibre, with his daughter Panljpe, burffid tiimsetf in the 
most obscure seclusion. One of his sons, Joseph, an 
infantry officer, had emigrated. Charles, the youngest, 
wtiile fighting in La Vend Li* was made prisoner, and 
owed his life to the intervention of a soldier, who, 
recognising him, ran to him, and throwing his arms 
abound him, exclaimed: ‘If he dies, I shall die with 
him ! ’ The coDncil of war condemned the rebel, 
therefore, to exile instead of to execution. He was 
dragged from prison to prison, till at last he contrived 
to escape. 

These domestic afflictions broke 4he spirit of Made¬ 
moiselle de Lczardiere. She renounced her literary 
labours, and devoted herself to an obscure and mono¬ 
tonous life. She put from her ail hope of the fame for 
which site had so long and so meritoriously struggled, 
to devote herself to her sorrow-stricken father, and 
live with him in retirement, forgetting and forgot! 
Her brother. Joseph, on his return from emigration, 
had reeoverel some of his property. 1 On thefc father’s 
death, lie persuaded bis siBter to join him at- the 
remote Cliateau de la Prontifere, in La Vendee. There- 
she lived for thirty-five years, devoting herself witii 
fervent piety to works of benevolence; undistinguished 
in outward appearance fronu the good wymen of the 
neigubourhi^d, who priced beside her in the village 
church, and drawing from religion a balm for the great 
sorrows that had imbittered her life. 

Mademoiselle de Lczardiere lived to the* age of 
fourscore-)cars-and-one ; she dieil in. 18J5, deeply 
lamerited by the poor, wlioqi she had so loved and 
tended in her latter days. 

Tiie literary reputation of this humble-minded 
woman has grealSy increased since her death. A new 
edition of her Thforic ties Lois PotUiqu.es de la Monardik 
Francis? has appeared, under the superintmdence of 
MM. Guizot and Villeniain; and, in the opinion of 
competent, judges, it combines profound qpudition, rare 
sagacity, and new ideas, with strict and powerful 
logical views. 

The illustrious historian, M. Augustin Thierry, lias 
said of it: ‘ The work of Mademoiselle de Lczardiere 
is complete, ingenious, and full of wisdom- She lias 
manifested a remarkable power of analysis. Fhe 1ms 
sought out and weighed discreetly the most important 
questions, and has not lost sight of them until she has 
exhausted the subjects to which they relate; and she is 
never deceived as to the relative bearing and intention 
of the documents she has inserted.’ 

The writer in the Journal ties Demoiselles goes on to 
say: ‘ We wisht^i to make you, young ladies, acquainted 
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at least with the- namo of this npbk-hearted woman, 
wtoo-consecrated her<talents to thejfjtetl of her country, 
felttwho did uot allow tlte possess]®! of gepius of the 
highest order, to estrioge her from the practice of the 
■ ordinary apd domestic duties of life. t The history of 1 
.'the pious and modest Mademoiselle de Lczurdicre may 
serve ae% pattern to all, and a lesson to many.’ 


* 3giE HYMENEAL ALTAR. 

Wh}; are people abSut to rihrry always represented hr 
going to lead or be led to the hymeneal altar? Are rre 
hi a Christian land? Here is a paragraph from a fashion¬ 
able contemporary t—‘' Lady K. K., daughter of the Earl 
and Countess oW!,, is about to he mnn-ied to the Hon. 
G. 1}., M.B.’ Now, this reads like fe bit of reasonable 
current histdiy. Antiijoiiries, who may come from NeV 
Zealand to dig up mounds on the Thames, finding such a 
statement, will conclude that Lady E. E. and "Mr G. B. 
ifvW in Christidu times, and were members of a Christian 
eH&rch. Butwhat will they make of the announcement id 
the same pafmr:—‘ Sir II. will lead to the hymeneal alter 
the youthful anil beautiful Miss E. L. ?’ AVill they inter 
that Mr H. nnd Miss L. followed the pagan rite ? or will 
they assume that it was customary for ladies to he wedded 
at the commhniAi-tahle, and misses at some other sort 
of shrine, known ns the altar of Hymen ? or will they 
suppose that marriage was a purely patrician institution— 
the lady being made a wife, and the miss being only made 
a lady? We, of course, knov; the facts—but we know 
them in spite of tlie report. We are aware that Mr II. is 
not about to lead Miss L. to the hymeneal altar. We 
know that there is no hymeneal altar ii* London. We are 
snre, moreover, that if there were, it would he the very 
last place to which Miss L. would uonsunt to he led. 
Why, then, will our chroniclers go on talking of things 
that have passed awny as if they were still living ? Why 
prattle of hymeneaf altar, when the thing meant is a 
communion-table—talking nonsense now, in order to 
puzzle learned pundits in the future ?— Lloyd's Newspaper. 

AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

Daniel Webster was the sou of a New Hampshire farmer 
fir very moderate circumstances ; Henry Clay, of a poor 
backwoods preachop. Martin Van Boren wan too poor in 
youth to \jtttain a tolerable education; aim it lias been 
said-of him in reproach, that lie sold eabliagdb around the 
village of J^imlerhook. Andrew Jackson was an orphan at 
an early age, and was left penniless, With nothing hut his 
own efforts to aid him. Governor Vance, of Ohio, 'had 
been a plain JarmcT through life, awl entered that state, as 
a pioneer, with an axe on his shoulder and wp-y little Vi his 
pocket. Joseph Ritner, formergovernor of Pennsylvania, 
served hi* time with a farmer as a regular hound apprentice: 
after whtoh time, he for several years drove a wagon from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.— Newspaper paragraph. 
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[ EXTERNALS OP A GENTLEMAN. 

Cut off that heard which reaches to the waist—never 

I let vnur hair grow lower thnn your cats--never let your 
nails be seen either long or in mounting. A black coat 
and trouse-”s arc the only ones that can possibly ho worn 
Ot a first visit, a banquet, or a ball. Under these tSreum- 
.stances, a white waistcoat, or one of black satin, may be 
seen with eqftd propriety. Visits of ceremony demand 
dress-shoes ami a white waistcoat. The hands should 
always be gloved'; and a man of good society is known to 
"dttftee only in white gloves. A distinguished man may be 
pedogtrised by the fineness of his linen, by the elegance of 
hi* toots, the careful disposal of his hair, and the porfect 
(it of hi* gloves. Care should he taken never to appear 
anywhere without gloves: this is a great sign -of good 
society. Ton may have one hand ungloved: this shonld 
lie. the hrtod you will give to a friend, if von meet one. 
Rings andheitVy gold chains ave in bad taste. The shirt- 
front sliotfldsMt shew any buttons: it may, however, be 
finely.ejnbrokUritd- The collar should not bo far above 
tfe ftekripth ,—•Metibeurafs Manual Etiquette. 


UOKOBA. 


Leonora, Leonora,. 

How the wortFroIlsI—‘Leonora.’ 
Lipnlike, in full-mouthed sound, , 
Marching o’er the metric ground 
With a tawny tread sublime— 

So your name moves, Leonora, 

Down my barren rhyme. 

So you walk, young Leonora, 

Down the raossy-alleycd wood. 

Head erect, majestic, tall, , 

The moot daughter of the Hall; 

Yet with brown eyes soft declined. 
And a voice like summer wind, 

And a meek mouth, sweet and good, 

' Dimpling ever, Leonora, 

In fair wAmanhood. 

How those smiles dance, Leonora, 

As yon meet the sun and breeze 
Under yor.r ancestral trees : 

For your heart is free and pure, 

As this blue March sky o’erhead: 

Anti in tho lifo-tpath you tread 
All the leaves are budding, sure! 
AniKUie birds break into singing. 

And the primroses are springing— 
‘’Tis your spring-time, Leonora) 

Slay that prime endure I 

But spring passes, Leonora, 

And the silent days must fall 
When a change comes over all; 

When the last leaf downward flitters, 
And the last, Inst sunbeam glitters 
On tho terraced hillside coni, 

On the peacocks by the pool: 

When you walk along these alleys 
With no airy foot that dallies 
O'er lliff daisies and the moss, 

But with quiet step iuid slow, 

And grave eyes that earthward grow. 
And a matron-heart, inured 
To all woman has endured; 

All the sorrow and tho loss, 

All the blessing and the gnhi— 

Could you meet that time of wane ? 
Could you smilingly lay down 
Happy girlhood's flowery crown, 

And take up, O Leonora, 
Womanhood’s meek cross? 

Ay; your eyes shine, Leonora, 

Warm and true, anil bravo and kind; 
And although I nothing know 
Of the maiden soul below, 

I in them good omens find. 

Go—enjoy your spring-time's hours 
Like the birds and bees and flowers— 
And may summer skies bestow 
On you just so much of rain— 

The bltht baptism of pain. 

As will make your blossoms grow; 

May you walk, as through life's road 
Every noiilc woman can, 

With a pure heart before God, 

And a true, heart unto man : 

Till with this same smile you wait 
For the opening of the gate 
That shuts earth from your tired eyes 5 
Leaving children’s children playing . 
In those woods you used to stray in;’ 
Glad you enter, Leonora, 

Into Baradise. 
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dbesnotpay, the poor editor has tad game to play : 
He.'mode of handling general topi | the style of his 
articles, his choide of features, i I management of 
intatributors, and a tHbuaa|jd other matters, are liable 
be discussed' in an impatient ai|i cross-grained 
humour, which is not likely to ligl ten the mind of a 
man whcf has a mental burden of ach “weight to lift 
and carry every day of his life, ft ia true, there is 
commonly a business-manager attached to the paper, 
who obglit to take much of this off the editor's hands; 
and so he generally* does, Aider new arrangements 
and new proprietors. But the editorial duties are so 
intimately connected with the husinc^, under all its 
ferns, that the load gradually and naturally slides from 
the manager to fee editor, who ends by having all fee 
plague, whether he has ostensibly fed business or not. 

It is seldom the fortune of the editor to fall upofl" 
the golden days of a large profit; then, indeed, these 
annoyances are spared him, and his position if ip many 
Kaffirs enviabfe. The next best position to this is 
tffpave rich proprietors, who have taken the paper for' 
the purpose of promoting a crotchet or a principle, ami 
are comparatively indifferent as to the expenses. A 
few strong articles, good persopal praise, and a special 
tone, suffice to keep feesfi men in good-humour; and 
their editor has an easy rime. But this seldom lasts. 
Such a hobby is terribly expensive, and wearies out 
most people after a few months. v- 

Our editor has got rid of Mb proprietors; he has now 
his contributors to attend to; persons from influential 
quarters with messages or articles, are to be seen and 
satisfied; new bands are to be engaged for the Gallery, 
or elsewhere. No wonder the candidate is somewhat 
fidgety at the approach of the great chef, for it is a 
question with him between starvation and L.300 a 
'year. It is one of the misfortunes of metropolitan 
journalism, that its Members, instead of beginning with 
small salaries, and rising gradually and certainly, 
begin at once with five guineas a week. With this 
they live famously for a time; hut a change inter¬ 
venes; they are thrown out, and left with nothing. 
But we cannot stop now to dilate on a subject on which 
ft much might he said, and on which so much depends 
in fee state of modern literature. The editor has ful¬ 
filled his Engagements; let him go home tfi Ids dinner; 
we shall not want him again till nine. 4 
Meanwhjle, fee editoriaPapartments begin to exhibit 
some slight signs of life. 1 A few {JSckcts have found 
their way to the tables—some of (lie reports of Che 
day, parcels from penny-f-liners •and letters <of corre¬ 
spondents. t One or two of th^parliamentary staff drop 
in, to make inquiries about the arrangements of the 
evening. It is a slight gust before the evening’s storm, 
and drops into silence soon after five. * 

Between seven and eight, in walks the sub-editor, 
and with him begins fee regular business of the*evcn- 
ing. Ho is a pale, worn-looking man the sub-editor. 
Hard and drudging work all through the dark hours, 
ffom seven till four, six days out of tl& seven, and with 
only a fortnight’s holiday in the year, tell grievously 
on.a inan£j constitution. He is well paid; butfvhere 
is fee enjoyment of money to one whose day is spent 
in providing gest against the exigencies of the night ? 
However, rested or not, there ho is, looking on the 
accustomed packets upon his table. Half of these— 
reports of the law-courts, or communications from 
known and accredited persons—he hands at ouce to 
fee printer without further examination. He then sits 
down to fee ‘flimsy,' as the communications are called 
of the penny-a-liners—who, by the way, should be 
‘thwe-Jliffpence-a-liners,’ three-lmlfpence a line being 
thehMMUai honorarium. With these gentlemen he has 
n worid oftrouble. Being paid by the yard, they have 
of course a ditent interest in lengthening their measure. 
Pds feey ought do by amplifying incidents, or invent- 
ing a few supplementary particular*; but this fee 


penny-a-liner never does; although, for. fee fitost part; 
fee poorest of. poor fellows, -he. is thoroughly cob' 
scientioua as to matter iff fad His amplifications are 
sentences of pathos, coftipotmd epithets, odd little 
•pieces of humour. He has, perhaps, senjt ia some 
penny-a-lining matter every day of his life fcr ten 
years. Dtpring feat time, he has "certainly never 
known a single instance in which his pathos,* hi# 
humour, or hjp epithets, have actually found their . 
way into print. The sub-editorial pen is mpst ruthless 
in its erasure^. The sub-editor, too, having often .fee 
choice of several accounts of fee same occurrence, 
chooses naturally that wife the least ernahental super- : 
fluity, as giving the least trouble. Yet, nothing cafl 
euro ’these gentlemen of their passion for eloquence. ■ 
The same heroic flourish in a shipwreck, fee' same 
"■**£gnificcrft indignation in a murder, expressed in ' 
terms qf sublimity ‘which Milton never thought of, 
still, night after night, solicit publication, only to have 
itj refused. The heroisqi of genius must he truly : 
great to resist sv/ch eternal rebuffs ! If authors lose i 
half their praise, bec&ilse it never can he known whs* '' 
they blot, what is to be said of penny-a-liners ? 

The foreign editor, or r ( athcr sub-editor, makes his 
appearance about half-past eight. This functionary, 
like others, has»of late years had his glories dimmed. . 
The incessant activity of ‘our own correspondent* 
leaves him •little; to do. His Wbrk, in former times, 
used to include thc'memorabilia of all Europe: at 
■present, it is mainly confined to wliat is found in the 
German papers. These multifarious productions, from 
holes and corners beyond the reach of the correspond" 
ing sj-stem, often "contain facts of interest when least 
expected. These, and n few gleanings from the Italian 
papers, form the substance of the foreign work now ( 
done net home; and this last source produces so little 
as to be scarcely worth notice. Ip these days, when 
periodical-writing reaches every extreme, from the 
highest point to tlif lowest, it would be difficult to find 
any publication more utterly lifeless, pointless, and 
uninteresting, than an Italian newspaper. 

A heap of country newspapers is lying on the ,. 1 
table. If these papers were what they ought to be, 
they might furnish our sub-editor with fee means of 
placing the state of the nation before the public wife 
unrivalled certainty and completeness. In the country 
districts, the workings of the law, the state of prisons, 
of workhouses, of agriculture, of religious opinion, are 
known to every diligent inquirer; and if these tilings 
were properly gathered by the local editors, the daily 
papers in the metropolis could form a summary of tho 
great facts of the nation, which would utterly throw 
into the shade the reports of parliamentary commis¬ 
sions. England might know itself every week, instead 
of waiting lor enlightenment every two or three years 
at the I lands of peripatetic philosophers, who have just 
begun to comprehend the district, when they arc called 
somewhere else. Unfortunately, the local newspaper, 
wife a very few exceptions, tells nothing of all tills. 
Observe how languidly our sub-editor glances over 
its columns, as if fulfilling a duty he cared little 
about, and from which he expected hut small fruits. 
His scissors are inserted at last, only to cut out the 
notice of the consecration of a church, a colliery acci¬ 
dent, or a cabbage of preternatural growth.' Let such 
country rapero as aim at higher tilings, pardon us if We 
lament feat so few of their brethren resemble them: 
great arc the opportunities of all, since fee country 
knows or can know the country, while London ia for 
front'having the power of knowing London. - Hitlierto, 
there has been little either of excitement or amusement' 
in the office; the first sounds of eitlier come from fee 
Reporters’ Room. ]}y this time the debates have become 
heavy, and have brought with them a host of anecdote 
—the snubbing given by fee minister to a troublesome 
querist, the absurd look of such a .member 1 when he 
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tras called to order, the hull of one man, the fantas¬ 
tical -argument <of another, are—or rather were, for; 
we mast, again apeak in the part tense—an unfailing 
jsoaree of jeat And werrimcab—often just, piquant, and 
well aimed- They were a gay, rattling set, too, the. 
reporters, with their working-coats, which might have 
come fresh from Houndsditch, capering and ploying 
gsrarifca in a close, mouldy room, black with the ink 
of ages. Now, the liberality and sense of convenience 
of the parliament and its architect havfl spoiled all the 
fun. Jn tlie gentlemanly, well-contrived lobbies of the 
Beporters’ Gallery is to be found all the accommodation 
requisite for giving the senatorial eloquence in its full 
detail. The reporters work silently, under the eye of 
authority, with the leaden atmosphere of legislation 
pressing heavily upon them. They make but little use 
of the jolly old room at the office. They liwc become^ 
in consequence, staid and gentlemanly themselves,'as 
befits official functionaries, many of them appearing 
in the gallery in dress fit for a dinner-party, .and which 
would have struck their {fiedeccstors with astonish¬ 
ment. The tact necessary for u reporter is greatly 
diminished. Of old, it was a great point when an 
eminent speaker fell to the turn of the reporter best 
qualified to manage him. tine was good for an argu¬ 
mentative, another for a humorous debater. At 
present, the great speeches ore written out at full 
length, or if,shortened, it is by omission rather tbpn 
abridgment. A simple readiness, in shorthand serves 
instead of -the able and often singular dexterity with 
which the reporters in past days were wont to conden.se 
without injuring tile wit, wisdom, and follies of parlia¬ 
mentary effusions. Condensation is now cliictly applied 
to unimportant speeches, where the style matters but 
little. 

At about half-past nine, the editor liimsclf makes liis 
appearance. By this time it has become tolerably clear, 
as a general rule, wliat will be the special demands 
on his attention: it is hut seldom that, alter this 
hour, either news arrives or anything turns up in the 
debates requiring a special article, lie is, therefore, 
able at once to arrange the subject of the one or 
perhaps two leading articles not already provided. 
Sometimes, however, it is necessary, from some unfore¬ 
seen occurrence, _to get up a leader at a later hour; and 
the commotion to obtain at a moment's notice the right 
tiling from the right person, is quite wonderful. This 
is what the continental papers find most to admire in 
ttie English. Their articles are uniformly got up the 
day before; their writers have no notion whatever of 
working on the spur of the moment. The Paris paper 
of Tuesday is settled, written, and half printed by 
noon on Monday—at a time when an English news¬ 
paper would scarcely have its doors open, and more than 
half its staff would be fast asleep. Borne of the very 
best article* in our papers have been written in this 
hasty way: the hurry of the moment produces a vigour 
and excitement aui yearns; hut it iB not everybody 
who is to be trusted, for as there is no time to look up 
facts, a man not perfectly careful, or not perfectly well 
informed, may be betrayed into awnil blunders. 

The editor then lounges probably into the sub¬ 
editor’s room, to hear the day’s scandal, and form some 
estimate of the space and importance of general topics. 
This is by far the most lively time of newspaper work. 
You have the consciousness of living a day earlier than 
the rest of the world; occurrences are fresh^uid have 
not been spoiled by the jokes and commentaries of the 
herd; the masquerade-dresses of the world are new 
again, and yon have the first look at them. Editorial 
. feelings require some such stimulus to brace and nerve 
thesis to the proper point 

* With a tolerably clear idea of his paper now before 
him, the editor rl-desccnds to liis foom. Ilia neaj; task 
will be’one of much more importance than is generally 
inspected He opens the mass of correspondence which 


has accumulated v .ring the day. In the multitude at 
' facts, incidents, gti ivancys, suggestions, offered by this 
correspondence, li| an immensityfaf the special interest 
attaching to the diief moraiqg paper. The other 
, newspapers get the; individual political opinions of their 
own set, but vdry little beyond. On the lather hand, 
the mass of fact alpne in the occasional correspondence 
of the Times, is sufficient to set up an ordinary paper. 
Besides these, the/e are the whims and caprices of all 
the world; the thousand little ad ventures, fancies, and 
whimsies, v/hidi bubblq up ill, thd everyday life of 
ten millions of people; all the multifarious mishaps, 
hopes, fears, and/ideas of twenty-fouj hours of society— 
matter much more amusing than private strictures on 
this or that debate; or the solemn assurance of A. B., 
that Lord C. is tty; worst man possible for the duties of 
Jais office. The variety of topic, style, and feeling, in the 
‘ letters to the editor,’ is worth anything to the said 
editor: it saves him a world of thought and trouble in 
his effdrts to vary and enliven Ms pArpsr. The thoice ' 
given to the editor of tlie Times in the myriads *ofe}^b 
letters he receives, is no small element-(rb the success 
and superiority of the journal. Another point to be 
observed is, that a man, writing under the smart of 
provocation or injury, usually writes forcibly; and 
many of these letters—the majority jf them, indeed— 
are singularly well written.'* Their business, matter- 
of-fact, anil often homely style, serve admirably to set 
off the studied torffs of communications purely literary. 
The letters to the other papers are not from the same 
class of persons: they come from talkers at the clnbs, 
oracles of a set, who have picked up one of the thread¬ 
bare coats of a great question, and send it, with their 
compliments, to the editor. This matter settled, our 
editor, if the news and topics of the day are not parti¬ 
cularly heavy, unlocks his desk, and extracts there¬ 
from sundry articles of literature on general topics, 
selecting, for variety’s sake, that vfhich contrasts most 
with the rest of his night’s matter. In its reviews, the 
Times, again, occupies a peculiar position. The other 
papers usually intrust-the reviewing duty to some of 
the staff of reporters. These men are clever and trust¬ 
worthy, and a partial notice is a great rarity ; but thog 
are wonL to look upon their task as a work of superero¬ 
gation, of vjliich it is their principal business to get 
rid as soon, as possible. Tlie Times, on the contrary, 
seldom reviews, cxeept whey it intends to produce an 
effect; intrusts tl)0 work to a specialist; and has 
frequently published some of flic most striking pieces 
of criticism in our literature. To create an effect, 
wherever an effect is possible, has been uniformly the 
tactics of tllkt paper, MIA we all see their success. 

In other respects, the daily papers present but little 
differencq in their critical character. Montis very 
ambitious of literary distinctiveness. Tlie case is 
diffcqpnt with another class of articles, some of which 
are probably before our editor amongst the treasures of 
his drawer. These are the occasional—or, as they are 
called, souiewliaj technically, ‘headed articles'—essays 
on every kind of topic, from an emperor to a potato, 
Tlie Times is not very partial to these tMira, though 
they*bwe their importance in some reipoou to that 
paper. Its famous ‘ Irish Commissioner ’ was an expe¬ 
riment which succeeded beyond expectation. It was 
the first great attempt on the part of a newspaper to 
gather general information as distinct from news. Its 
success induced other attempts—there were commis¬ 
sioners on English agriculture, on the labouring-classes, 
both here and in other countries, which produced a few 
good articles, but failed to compensate tlie newspapers 
for their expenses—necessarily great. Tlie occasional 
papers are, therefore, left to chance contributors. The 
Morning Post is gay, graphic, and descriptive; tlie • 
Daily News, statistical and politico-economical; the 
Morning Advertiser ferrets out jobs and abuses. These 
are the three papers most addicted to headed articles. 
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Tke$,jU$ amongst the linost oonvenfefct resource* to an 
^jftpwaqt’of the session—in makllgr up bis jumper. 

, ' About this time drop ip the milfoil and dramatic 
■criticisms. If tlie rapidity of out political writing 
' startles occasionally the vimimanmol journalist, the 
rabidity dr our critical writing ovfchf to startle him 
stUl mot*?. Political writer* can sometimes take their 
tiipe—the newspaper critic never. A notice—two 
newspaper column* in length—is blinded in at half¬ 
past one of an entertainment scarcel y over at twelve. 
Janin or Berlioz Voidd shudder if rite editor of the 
Debate were hut to hint at the possibility of their under¬ 
taking sueli a task «»ven on a single occteiou. It is true, 
the work looks more than it is, for all the historical 
part of the notioe—whether of an opera or a singer— 
Is written beforehand. Still, all thei criticism on the 
•' performance friust he written on the spot; and it iff* 
really curious to see the critic, in a tavern close by the 
theatre, with his brandy-and-water, or yet mdre vulgar 
porter, before liita, writing at furious speed, and stopping 
tw^Slp' or joljje witli a companion, for your dramatic 
Critic never inn tes alone, if he can help it. Companion^ 
ship stirs up his imagination, besides being otherwise 
useful. The feat is—all things considered.—a great one, 
but wc fear we must add, Chat criticism suffers iu con¬ 
sequence. Undoubtedly, the worst port of a jjaily paper 
is its dramatic criticism; the hurry to which wc have 
alluded Is in part the reason ;, bpt there arc other 
reasons too. Obliged, by tl?e System, to make something 
of every occasion, when there is , 1 in reality, nothing to be 
said, the writer takes refuge in pedantic terms, or ex¬ 
travagant praises, to conceal the poverty of his matter. 
The praise is sometimes carried to ntf extent nothing 
less than ludicrous. A common performance on tlie 
bliss fiddle will be characterised as 1 marvellous ,’ 1 per¬ 
fect,’ 1 thrilling the audience,’ and so forth, by an able 
writer, who, when lie comes to the real triumphs of 
genius, lias nothing higher to say, having already 
exhausted the language. On the other hand, if lie hud 
simply said, that the performance of A un the fiddle 
waa good; of B on the flute liras good; of C on the 
harp was,good, his criticism would lie laughed at for 
its tameness, and with reason. The fault is with those 
who compel him to sny something when there is 
nothing t» ho said; The French plan ofVorking-up 
all the dramatic and musical criticism of the week 
into a single article, has xinny advantages: it avoids 
huriy, ana, giving a r sufficiency *cf choice to the 
writer, prevents him from forcing barren subjects. 

- There is, besides, another drawback on the •.English 
critical writing, arising from the simple cause, that the 
writers do not understand thcil' subject. Men of gene¬ 
ral information, practised in the art of making dull 
topics lively, they arc-sent into the theatre or the 
concert-room, to make a spirited article, hut a most 
preposterous criticism. Tlic display of lcarningcusod 
on these occasions is, to the initiated, a source of 
abundant merriment. Professional men are very 
seldom 1 able to write, and when jliey are, their 
strictures often savour so much of their own peculiar 
clique, tho-' they are not to he trusted. 

It is ode o’clock, and the paper begins to assume a 
definite shape. As usual, there is too much matter in 
hand; the printer fidgets about the sub-editor’s room, 
and looks nervously at new ‘ copy.’ * lie is quite a pccu- 
iigrity in his way—the London master-printer in the 
newspaper office. A square, rotund man, with a high 
foTebeadj an intelligent eye, and a manner half-defe¬ 
rential, half-conscious of his own importance; giving 
teriotis and useful advice in the quietest possible form 
qf gpod-pWured complaint—he is never put out of his 
way, arid iever at a loss in cases of absolute necessity. 
‘This can't in, sir.’ ‘It must go in.’ ‘Very well, 
air,’ is the regular colloquy, about this time of the 
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night, between the printer and .timsub-edftor.,, jiffie 
printer’s ingenuity in. finding ■•pope is certainly won¬ 
derful, and Jus tact in suggesting what should be .pre¬ 
ferred for insertion, is of more value than editors chao*& 
.to acknowledge. Much lies in the appearance and first 
aspect of the paper, and this the printer has frilly 
before him; and even in the discernment of mmu - 
literary reasons, long experience pud natural shrewd*- 
ness make him a safe adviser. He never gives advice 
unless asked;' but when it does come, it is almost 
always worth having. The reader does not know half 
his obligation^ to thiB functionary. The way in which 
articles are set up, made good-loqking By a judicious 
arrangement of the paragraphs, and intelligible by a 
judicious arrangement of the types, does ns much for 
the enjoyment of the said reader, as the efforts, of 
•Well more pretentious personages. Many a young 
hand, who goes awnyawith a dim idea that the worthy 
public next morning will not understand his lucu¬ 
brations, -is astonished to find how intelligible they 
have become, whin he ftervoualy glances over his 
paragraphs, nnd wonders at the effect which capitals, 
rules, and italics, have had in. reconciling tho diffe¬ 
rent fragments ,of bis text, and introducing a friendly 
light where, he, in his inexperience, found a most 
uncomfortable mist., 

By this time the office assumes a sad and tired 
appearance.- The excitement ofafresh news, the lively 
hurry of critics and t reporters, the warm sensations 
of progressive toil, have all died away, and six licura’ 
hard work is producing its effect. The editor i* 
perhaps in the sub-editor’s room, talking lazily over 
matters general and journalistic. The sub-editor, tho¬ 
roughly worn out, ib looking over proofs; a few empty 
bottles, blotted manuscript, cut newgpapcrs, complete 
the dreariness of the scene. The printer alone mores 
alert and briskly—his excitement is only half over; 
besides, no one yet ever saw a printer tired. Five 
hours hence, he wilLbe putting on his best coat, with¬ 
out exciting a suspicion that he had been working all 
night. For the rest, they are at no pains to conceal 
their weariness. If there has been a late debate, -a 
reporter or two may yet be heard upon the stairs, with 
dull, heavy tread, ns forlorn and dreary as the rest. 

It was not always thus. Before railways and electric- 
telegraphs, tho foreign expresses would come iu at this 
time—twenty lines, paid for at the cost of hundreds— 
information wonderful and exclusive, which is to make 
the fortune of the paper for the next half-year—meet¬ 
ings in the far North, reported and carried two hundred 
miles in eight hourg, at the cost of the death of a dozen 
horses. Then there was the wonder whether the same 
intelligence hnd reached their rivals—what was its real 
importance—how far it was true. In election-days, 
these exptesses were wonderfully stirring: during an 
Irish turmoil, a reporter would- be following the testy 
heels of an agitator for days, and sending his notes by 
a man who would write them out, ready for immediate 
printing, in a carriage dashing at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. Alas! all this is over now. In their 
essence, railways and electric-telegraphs are wonder¬ 
fully prosaic, things: they do their business quickly; 
but where is the poetry, the spirit, the excitement,of 
it? Tiic racing post-horse, the steamer panting for 
its port, was worth, for the fun of the thing, a thousand 
railways and telegraphs, whose disdainful ease And 
selfish consciousness of power are onough to quench 
the fire of Homer himself. To be sure, there is some¬ 
thing in the saving of some twenty thousand per annum, 
which, the Indian expresses alone used to cost .the 
newspapers. The economy may add to the comfort of 
the proprietor; lqit it is only another in the prosaic 
items of the present time. Even the pecuniary extra¬ 
vagance of old was infinitely amusing—except to 
those who had to pay; and even they werenot'always 
without a return. The rivalry of qarly intelligence 









kept eap,flhe spirt?, and flhe egnflibrhun ] bounded by its ftk demesne}* and here it is that we 

of the journals.' : • I propose to ask lr readers to spend a day with os 

At present, if there is any exclusive intelligence sent during the leafy nMinth of June; 

In this way, the dreary hours of the earliest dawn And indeed welventurai to 4ay, that it wonld be 
are hot enlivened by it. It makes its* appearance at< difficult to selqptii more'lovely syftan scene within 
the garish hour of ten, telegraphed from the morn- the same distance If London. The name is expressive 
tog’s advices, and destined for the prnqpie readers of of beauty, being dA-ivud from n hart or deer—a species 
lecoud, editions—merchants in the City, and clerks in which, aci'.onlingfto Camden, abounded formerly in 



banking-houses. c the woods of Bufkingh&mshirc—and a well or spring, 

No one who haB not had experience in the newspaper, near the mansiem, recognised by tradition as tne one 
could imagine how long it takes to compete the minor where harts formerly elated their thirst: liowcve^ that 
details of arrangement Things which look only like the may be, a grateful quaffbr of the lymph has sung:— 


detfuisot arrangement. Things winon iook omy nice tne 
offihoot: of business—correcting proofs, cutting down 
paragraphs, after the great work appears to be entirely 
over: ail these, and a hundred small matters, run away 
with 1 one minute after another. Two hours after the 
last reporter has beefl asleep—three after th*e critic 1.x* 
done praising prime donnas, add torturing musical 


Stay, traveller! Hound thy horse's neck the bridle fling, 
And taste the- water of thu Hartwell spring; 

Then say wliielyiffers thee the better cheer— 

0 The Hartnell water or tlio Aylesbury inter! 

Some anpient title-deeds belonging to Hartwell repre- 


on foot to his chamber in ClifforiTs Inn. The printers Cherished from time immemorial in the vicinity of the 
are .left alone in the deserted office, working silently, mansion. * 

diligently, and coldly. Ilmira, news, passion, opinion The goal of our pilgrimage is easily reached. The 


diligently, and coldly. Ilmira, news, passion, opinion The goal of our pilgrimage is easily reached. The 
—all come alike to them. The most terrible incident, footway to it from Aylesbury, fronywhich it is about 
the most magnificent oration, is to Shorn all so much two miles distant, lies along pleasant paths, and through 
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bourgeois and brevier^ype. Erelong, the efforts of fifty fertile mcails. With a liberality worthy -of general 
' men have pldbed in the hands of the machinist 200,000 imitation, the prelent prop®etor of Ilnrtwell not only 
words, of which scarcely one was* printed twelve hours throws wide open the gates of his beautiful demesne 
before. A new lubour, nq.t Icrs wonderful than the to all comers, but allows visitors to insiieet liis house, 
rest, places 20,00ft copies in the hands of the news- yhich, ns wo shall see, presents many objects of 
agent, ere the burgess and the squire have rubbed their attraction to thg antiquary and general visitor. 


eyes to the consciousness that a new day’B intelligence 
is waiting, damp and uncomfortable, at their gates. 


VISIT TO HARTWELL. 


Nothing can be conceived more beautiful of its kind 
than the park which infolds Hartwell House within its 
umbrageous arms. Undulating, and presenting tlwse 
soft, swelling, verdant waves which form so character¬ 
istic a feature of English park!, it is dotted with 


Nearly in the centre of Buckinghamshire, and forty oases of stately trees, many of whose gnarled trunks 
miles to the north-west of Londo#, stands the ancient ‘ell of years now dim in the obscurity of the past, 
borough-town of Aylesbury, a place of great considers- V nder the Hartwell Ofiks, gather still, os in the olden 
tion, some rights of which are still held by a singular counfry lads and lasses-for it is theespee.al wish 

x . ,, T M V xt tat , . \ . , of till* present proprietor to keep up ancient gamenj 

tenure of William the Norman, which enjoins the lord an(J jt £ worth y of remark, that amongst the numeroS 

of the manor to provide utraw for the king's bed and tenantry nro farmers whose names £re nearly as old os 
chamber on royal .visits. ‘ I hope,’ says Camden, ‘ the their lord's family. The latter have been' in posses- 
nice part of the world will observe this.’ Let us add sion of Hartwell Binee 1250: and this evidence of local 
our hope, that if it should please our gracious Queen stability is additionally afld pleasingly sirengthened 
to- rest at Aylesbury, the straw may be of the finest ^ ,e ^ Ku4 ' that there are still on the rent-roll the 

and softest description. Besides the litter, the said n, " nes if Mo " k ’ “if 40 "- 9' ,rnt ’* ttnd ^borow, 

, ...... „i.„ __.•_. . ’ whose progenitors affliear atenants more than three 

lord was also bound o provide his majesty with three cehturi ‘ B wittUespect to the last-mentioned 

cels whenever he should come in winter; and m summer family, whose lino still exists under tlie variation of 
he was to furnish sweet herbs with the straw, and two Earmborough, it has been suggested that on% of. their 
green geese for the royal table—which fowls we take number may have been the prototype of Goldsmith’s 
to mean Aylesbury ducks, for which that loyal borough honest farmer in Ids immortal Vu-ar of Wakefield. 
is still famous. Tllere is inferential testimony as to Oliver having 

The name of Aylesbury is imparted to a large and visited Aylesbury; and from a dinner given to him 
fertile vale which extends along the northern flanks of Bedford, begins perpetuated the epulary powers 
the; Chiltern Hills, the teeming fertility of which has of the corporation of that place in his play She Sloops 
been acknowledged for ages. Nearfy two himdred and t0 Conquer. • 

fifty years ago, old Michael Drayton thus wrote of it:— B«, however unwillingly, we- must past from the 

„ , park and its lovely sylvan scenes- to the house, iu 

Ayhsbuiy a a vale that wallowcth-in her wealth, which we had the happiness of being* a guest for 

t i.J. S* 3 " w holesorae air continually in health) some days. This was erected in 1570 by Sir Thomas 

Is lusty. Arm, fe t-lier soil throughout is sure L and, in accordance with the architectural fashion 

^.tT“ fher 2 ® “ nd f0 r r pa , StUre J?, re , ; , of *h*t pcrii. 1 , is Elizabethan. It is a noble structure, 

r: heep , • "MHr ^ Wording, in its Elizabethan details, 

Tor burthen and for bone, all other that exceed. BU fl b i c „ t va ’ ricty to plefl8e ^ nrt pratifv the e ye. 

But even before the quaint poet sang the preijes of Beyond the first or outer hall is the great hall, in 
Aylesbury Vale, the learned Camden had eelobroted its which mighty banquets were held of yore, and where 
fertility in good set Latin. ‘The valley,’ho writes,‘is the present tenantry are still hospitably entertained, 
almost all champaign, the soil chalky stiff, and fruitful. The ceiling of this vast apartment is elaborately 
TBe rich meadows feed an incredible number of sheep, decorated with Sir James Thornhill’s paintings, allegori- 
irhoie .soft and fine fleeces are sought after eveS from rally representing Genius writing History among the 
'Aafo kqpelf.’ In tire northern part of this celebrated Ruins of Italy. That these pictures (jre higldy appre- 
and very besutifiil vale stands Hartwell House, sur- ciated by the tenantry, who frequent this hall, may be 
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. It is said that at a i went audit-dmaer, 
A gentleman asked rthe host wlw mar the river-god 
qjver their heads represented Ach (fous; to which he 
■'Jseedajr replied; ‘ Te^mpstso, bathe's a calf-headed 
fellow at snyraJe:’ upon* which 'a (farmer gravely 
remarked: ‘No, sir; that cannot bff his horns are too 
long.’ - * T 

Beyond this fine hall are suites ofuipartments hand- 
som«v decorated, and hung with numerous pictures 
by Lely, Kneller ( V^ndyck, Ostadit Cuyp, Wecnix, 
Reynolds, and otiier masters.' Sir J tubus exerted hig 
.skill in perpetuating the Lees of liistiay, mul he has 
loft some other excellent specimens tf his pencil at 
Hartwell, where he was a welcome visitor; but here 
, the badness of iiif oils is unhappily very conspicuous in 
his pictures, probably the most interesting portrait 
in the collection is that of Sir Jqhn Suckling, who was 
connected with the Lee family. It is by Vaiqjyek, and 
is gw portrait mentioned by Aubrey in his Lives of 
£nuMft Men. ®Tlie drawing-room, the windows of 
Jjucn have a.gouthern aspect, and open on the plea- 
' sauce, is a very elegant apartment, anil is remarkable, 
likewise, for the gorgeous colouring of the walls, which 
are literally flooded with the prismatic colours. This 
startling effect it produced by a number of prisms in 
the windows, and is heightened by the colours being 
reflected in mirrors. This idea could have originated 
only in a philosophical mind, and £j Lee, in fact, is u 
savant of no mean order, as the observatory which is 
attached to the house, and which lias a world-wide 
reputation, attests. Before proceeding to this inte¬ 
resting apartment, let us glance at noble library 
beyond which it is situated. This room, revealing the 
intellectual tastes of its owner, is filled with curious 
and valuable astronomical instruments, besides con¬ 
taining a rich collection of works treating of that 
science. From the'anion of the Hartwell, Colwurtli, 
and Totteridge libraries, together with the constant 
additions that have been mnde by Dr Lee, the collection , 
is very extensive and valuable. , The number of books 
is indeed so great, that some are to be found in almost 
every room in the bouse. 

* From the library, a corridor leads to tbe observa¬ 
tory, which, while commanding a wide expanse of the 
heavens, had the advantage of being attached to the 
house. It contains one of the finest equatorial tele¬ 
scopes in the world. The'bbject-glnss, which has an 
aperture of 5-9 inches; was purchased by Admiral 
Smyth from Sir James South, who brought it from 
the continent, and pronounced if to be. TulleVs c hrf- 
cl’acuvre. A large amount of gcJid astrou&nical work 
hag been done with this instrument, the most important 
of which was the observation and measurement of 
double stars by Admiral Smyth, and the investigation 
of the wonderful phenomenu of their colours. In tiiis 
latter labour, we may mention that great assistancc 
was derived from ladies, whoso eyes were culled into 
, requisition on the occasion. 

Adjoining the observatory is the chapel, which bears 
traces of .the occupancy of Hartwell by Louis XVIII. 
and his faij.ily. Here are his prie-dkn, an elaborately 
carved altar, a fine missal, which belonged to the arch* 

' bishop of Bhrims, reading-desks, and other ecclesias¬ 
tical relics. As we shall revert to this interesting 
period in the history of Hartwell, we shall now conduct 
txa readers to the museum, which occupies the entire 
length of the northern side of the first floor. The 
great staircase conducting to it is a stately oaken 
structure of easy ascent and great breadth. The 
balustrades, at regular distances, sustain twenty-four 
icsrved {taken figures, mostly warriors with shields and 
drawn swords,. who scowl fiercely and grimly on the 
\ visitor as he ascends to his bedroom. Indeed, seen by 
candlelight, which casts huge and distorted images on 
fotjte walls, the effect is^alraost startling; and it was on 
Safi* account that’ the queen of Louis XVIU. caused the 


figures to be removed from tHelr exalted. poiitjofVJNV 
consigned them to a cellar, where they were found 
when the royal family departed. 

A description of the museum would far exceed: -the 
'limits of this paper. Suffice it to say, thatfit contains 
a vast assemblage of all kinds of curiosities, collected 
with great diligence and at much expense by Dr Lee, 
while he was a travelling bachelor of the university of 
Cambridge, and during later years. The Grecian and 
Egyptian antiquities are particularly numerous, and 
the geological, and mineralogical department singularly 
rich. All the articles are named and described, and 
thus the visitor is instructed as well as interested while 
examining the collection. 

On the same floor as the museum are the sleeping- 
aparrmentij. any one of which would make half-a-dozen 
UlMinary London bedrooms. That which was assigned 
to us was occupied by Charles X. when he was at 
Hartwell ; u and if vast space be necessary to royalty, 
assuredly “the kiqg must* have been at home here. 
From the distant dufky corners which the candle but 
faintly illumined, it would not have been a difficult 
stretch of imagination to conjure ghosts, for the reader 
need hardly be void that Ili.rtwell is tenanted by these 
unsubstantial beings. However, wo must say we slept 
a long round sleep in the royal bed, without being 
in tlio slightest degree disturb^. But things might. 
htfvo turned out otherwise hud we spent' the night in 
the muniment-room, which is a very secluded apart¬ 
ment in a retired part of the house, and reputed to 
be the favourite abiding-place of the spirits of the 
departed, as it is the treasury of their wills, royal 
patents, court-rolls, &e., several of which bear dates 
anterior to 1290. Lined throughout, as the room is, 
with oak exquisitely carved, but black with age—dimly 
lighted by narrow uriul-wiudows, which spiders innu¬ 
merable have been permitted, unmolested, to curtain 
with their webs, it may be supposed that the ghosts 
of Hartwell are no 1 , likely to be dispossessed of their 
retreat. 

And now, before leaving the house, we must say a 
few words respecting its occupancy by Louis XVIII. 
of France, who, with his queen and suite of two hundred 
persons, lived here from 1807 to 1814. At that period, 
Hartwell belonged to Sir George Lee, Bart., who, being 
a bachelor, anil not caring to live in his ancestral 
mansion, let it to the royal family for the annual rent 
of L.5U0. Besides the constant residents, the king was 
frequently visited by French princes and emigrant 
nobles, who brought attendants witli them. Thus the 
accommodation required was so extensive, that the 
halls, galleries, and largo apartments wore ingeniously 
divided and subdivided into suites of rooms and closets; 
and it wi.„ curious, as we were informed, to seo how, 
with that method for management characteristic of the 
French, the second and third class stowed themselves 
in the attics, converting one room into several by an 
adaptation of light partitions. On the ledges and leads 
of the roof they formed gardens, which were stocked 
with plants, shrub..-, and flowers, contained in boxeB; 
and they, moreover, kept fowls and pigeons there, so 
that tlio superstructure was thus loaded with many 
extra tons of weight; but all was well conducted and 
cheerful, and in the evenings there was music and 
dancing. 

His majesty lmd probably, before taking up Ills 
abode at Hartwell, learned how 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
and a hen walking through the groves surrounding the 
house, must have felt, if he did not exclaim— 

Now, my co-thates and brothers m exile, 

Hath not old custom made this lifevmore sweet 
‘%’hau that of painted pomp ?—Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious cour^ 

His majesty occupied much of his. "time In reading, 
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«nd throughout all hii vicissitude* *he retained his psr- France, with th 
riftlity for the classic writers, and especially for Horace, proclaimed.’ H 
<jf which .there is a curious instance on record. ‘When these joyous ,tid 
hig fijus Achat**, the Due dlAvaray, was compelled by deputies arrived, 
{tlnelis to. quit Hartwell for Madeira, he wrote from, and take possessi 
thence to iris rdyal ftiend for some books, and among gentlemen were 
others, for a French translation of Horace. To this king signed the 
•request Louis, having in part complied, returned the suggested by th 
following answer:—" accepted and w 

l ‘Tour commission about Horace vftw not so easy. The pen with 
Sgllieni is a translation by the Abbe' Dcsfontaines, but preserved, and 
no farther than tho middle of the third book Dr Lee’s mus 
■SPfc’ibo Odtmf so that would hot suit you.’ And after was very han 
alluding to other attempts, ho odds: ‘I see but one allowed to lha ki 


nteliigence Shat Louis XVIII. was 
y had the excitement occasioned by 
i moderated, sere another party of 
arged to solicit the exile to return 
of his ftrotw and kingdom. These 
hered into the Itbrarjq where tho 
brated document, said to have been 
supple Talleyrand, stating that he 
d observe the constitution of France, 
rich the signature Was written was 
to he seen among the memorabilia in 
n. The royal establishment, which 
was very handjfcmely kept up—L,20,000 having been 
allowed Jo thff king annually by* our government— 


temedy—send mo the list of odes yon have, »and I was forthwith broken up, and the king and his sister 
will endeavour to supply the deficiency by a humble returned to France. * • 

.attempt of my own.’ • v , Beyond Hartwell, however, wo have go concern with 

The royal version of the Venusqin bard would, indeed, Louis; although we may state, in conclusion, that he did 
tove been a welcome prize to a publisher; but if ever not leave bis quiet and lieautiful English borne without 
written, in all probability it was destroyed. .It was this regreS; and various circumstances which occuared in 
■classical taste of the king's that ted Lord Byron-to. France, testify that the royal family itoained 119 0 re¬ 
write in his Age of Bronze — • able and grateful recollection of their ^asylum m olir 

... Country. A ‘Jardin h la Hartwell’ was constructed 

' S ' 00 .' 1 ®** SBC J ' 0 "**' 1 !? ]t .-®“ nst taou 8a >» at Versailles, and other reniemdrancos kept alive the 

Desirable to be the Dcsi*S. * memory of the paBt. The king was always glad to see 

Why wmildst thou leave calm Hartwell's green abode, any fr()m Hartwell; and as an instance of his con- 
Apician table, and Ini abaa od e, • desccnsion and kindness to his old mends, the following 

To rule a people wim mil not be ruled amusing anePtloto is re)lltP(i ._ ()n his j 0 i rne v, to and 

And love-much refliar to be scourged this, schooled? from roctr0 ^ lig) Loul , had u-en in the habit of 


And love-mneh i 


• to be scourged then schooled? 


Tho calm tenor of the king’s life at Hartwell was changing horses at the King’s Aitor Inn, at Bcrkhamp- 


rudfely broken by the death of Iris queen, which hap¬ 
pened in 1810. This event seems to have been a heavy 


stead, the landlord of which had several daughters, 
.with tho eldest of whom, a very sensible young woman, 


blow to him. Writing of it, be says : ‘ I freely confess be was very rfond of chatting, and became highly 
that I was not aware I loved the queen so inueh as I pleased with her sprigbtij’ freedom of manner. On the 
now find I did.’ And again, some months after her triumphant journey to London, she rushed out to 
death: ‘Fear nothing for my health: it lias not suf- congratulate the king on his restoration—an attention 
fered. I am already at the point where I fear I shall which he received with great pleasure, and good- 
remoin—no more tears, no more pangs of sorrow, but humouredly invited her to visifi him in Paris. The 
a sincere regret, a void in my life which I feci a young luily took him at his word; and on her arrival 


hundred times a day.’ 


in that city, was provided with an apartment in the 


Comparatively tranquil as was his life here, the Tuilerics. At her first interview with Louis, she asked 
ambition of again wearing the kingly crown seems his majesty whether he did not feel hiniBelf more com- 
never to have deserted him. Small pamphlets, pri- fortable in the retirement of Hartwell than amidst tho 
vately printed, calling on the French nation to restore toilsome parade of the Parisian court ? To which fRe 
him to his throne, w ere extensively circulated ; and king replied : ‘ Madam, 1 have always fclt^it my duty 
when the king left Hartwell, several hundreds of them to make yi'yself comfortable in every situation to which 
.were found in the rooms occupied by the archbishop of I am called.’ Louis, it is stated, treated his fair guest 

Bheims, who was the king’s secretary. One of these with uniform eojjjtesy ana respect. * 

pamphlets, given to us by Dr Lee, tlms concludes. - -- --- 

‘Wo will never abandon our right to bo your sovo- t.tt o t r r tl i v n octti? unp're 

Teign. It Is the heritage of our fathers. Frenchmen! • i ' U V ^ ^ ^ JJ 1 11 lj 1 U 

wo call upon you to do us justice.’ Signed, ‘ Louis,’ Lucira* Seems tn fcrea favourite character with tho 


and Talleyrand Perigord, Archbishop of liheims. Nor poets. It would he interesting to present in one eojn- 
■did the birth of Napoleon’s son, when the former was prehonsive tableau the different Satanic pqrtraiturea, 
in t}ie zenith of his fortunes, disconcert the ‘ Sage of or studies, which have variously exercised the poetic 
Hartwell,’ as lie was called. When the event so ani^ artistic genius of ancient and modern times. The 
•ominous to the Bourbon interests became known delineation of the Spirit of Evil, with bis attributes and 
to him, it was treated with philosophic resignation workings, forms, in truth, a grand and awful subject, 
and sarcastic dryness by Louis, who is reported to and one wliich^is worthy to employ the highest creative 
have said: ‘So, then, we are to have a babe in the faculty. In our conceptions of the Tempter, nothing 
Napoleon family. ’Whether he # is really the flesh mean, or base, or grotesque, must be admitted—at 


and blood of the unhappy arch-duchess herself, or l ea ^ not as salient characteristics; bccaAso we must 
only an interloper smuggled into her bed-chamber, remember that Lucifer ‘ one day wore a crown under 
what care I? Many people look upon this event as the eyes of God.’ Therefore, wo mustihink of him as 
highly important. I am not of that opinion. If God has a ‘ P rinc0 of m, K ht y 8 wa y>' m a power of awe-striking 
condemned us to this tyranny, Bonaparte can never tereov. with a kingly presence, and having the bright- 
want a successor; if, on the other hand,•the Divine nP8B and the K'ory of his once high estate still apparent 
■wrath should pass away, all tho babes in the world will j n scornful eyes. Tho great difficulty in the right 
not prevent the overthrew of the edifice of iniquity.’ imagining of Lucifer, appears to consist in the recon- 
At length the turn of fortune came: Nap^lc'on I. cilintiou of his character as a monarch of proud 
fell, and Louis became the ‘ desired ’ of tho French, dominion, an ‘ archangel ruined,’ with the idea ot the 
But the nows took the royal famify by surprise. On Tempter and the Fiend, the utterly evil and accursed 
the 25th March 1814 (Lady-day), they were at prayers, Bring. 

when suddenly two post-chaises were seen nppreaching ■ Dante, elsewhere so profoundly master or the 
, the house, each drawn by four horses, and displaying terrible, has miserably failed in his description Of 
white^ags. pie carriages contained deputies from Lo imperador del dolorosa regno. 
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In feet, Itia Lucifer is nothing moreAfmn.a huge, mis- 
•hnpM monster, remarkable only fosjfasenormous size 
SmT Ids preternatural ugliness. ‘ Uni stune charaeter- 
ittics.in great measure, also distmAs^ and disfigure 
the Pluto of TaBso. liv doss, liowedbr, speak worthily 
ha that fine passage commenting ‘ Tartsrei Numi! ’ &c. 

'' In this paper, we shall merelyadvlrt to the portraits 
■of Lucifer presented to us by our Enllish poets. Thus, 
we shall not once refer to the MspaSstopheles of the 
wonderful Fabst of Goethe, nor to theuperoonio in that 
very powerful drama pf Calderon, A’ Magics Predi- 
gioso. Milton in liis Parad&c Lost, iByron in Cain, 
Bailey in Festus, and Elizabeth Barrdat Browning in 
■die .Drama of ExVk, have all given us, ttccprding to 
their respective ideals, tlie likeness of the Adversary, 
of the Prince of’the Tower of the Air, of the fallen 
8 tar of tins Mprning. We may, with propriety, add, 
to this catalogue the name of Thomas Aird, whose 
DeviFs Dream contains a sketch of the infernal being, 
hardly second to any—indeed, a thoroughly Dantcsque 
cicadas. 

STo begin wi& Milton. Ilia Satan is emphatically a 
hero. Nothing mean, or little, or contemptible, distin¬ 
guishes his character f-nil about liim is great and lofty, 
lie treads the hails of hell with a free, unconscious 
dignity, as if still he walked amid the hills of the 
heavenly Paradise. He is'godlilce, even in his ruin ; he 
is a king, although lie wears no regal crown; he pos¬ 
sesses still the undaunted,, courage Vnd the reckless 
daring which prompted him to battle with the hosts 
of God upon the ‘plains of heaven.’ His spirit is 
undismayed by failure, and untamed by the long course, 
of the fiery discipline. In the review of the past, and 
in the contemplation of the future, lie is sustained by 
pride, lofty as the highest towers of heaven, and deep 
as tile lowest abysses of despair. In the midst of dire 
discomfiture, he is yet untiring in his efforts to mar 
the works of God. '’Thus, after his defeat by the 
celestial armies, he exclaims, in proud defiance: 

What though the field tie lost? 

All is not lost; the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
c . And courage never to suhmit or yield. 

And what is else not to ho overcome; 

That glory neves’ bIulII His wrath Or might 
Extort from me. 

In his personal attributes, i he is still invested with 
excelling majesty. He .stands alone, and above his 
fellows, ‘proudly eminent 

Vi But his fivsc ‘ 

Beep scars of thunder had in^ypiched • and care 
Sat on his faded check. 

His artnqur is of adamant and gold. He wears no 
gloomy, sable trappings, but a gay and gorgeous 
vestment, whose gold reflects the glowing light ,and 
pride of the noontide sun. Although sorely defaced, 
the stamp of his heavenly origin is upon him still. 
He is of ‘ regal port, but faded splendour wan.’ 

Ilis fulgent liend 

Ami sliiie star-bright appeared, or brighter clad # 
With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false glitter. 

'■ , How vividly lias Milton portrayed the woes of that 
‘ eternity of ill ’ from which there is neither refuge nor 
escape! 

, Within him hell 

, ; lie brings, and round about him; nor from lieli 
- One stqp, no more tlian from himself, can fly 

«qwv By change. 

Isjjce^ even While wandering upon the primeval earth, 
pa the fairy bowers of Paradise, in all their pure, 
jtfpSh beauty, *»e still groanB beneath the heavy curse, 
’" the consequent!® of his sin: and the soft breath of the 
winds of heaven bears, upon its perfumed wings no 


balm for his burniijp sears,, no charm .to silence the 
voice of the. agonised soul. Thus heorieg m his.- 
despair: * - 

Me miserable I which wfey shall I fly '■< v ■ 

,. Infinite wra^h and infinite despair ? (i • 

Which way I fly is hell j myself am hell; - ■' ■ 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, ■' 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, » 

To which the hell I suffer seems*a heaven. 

t 

So from the depths of his misery, the fallen archangel 
has no resourge, except in conflict with the'King of 
heaven. lie will endeuvqar, at least, to disturb His 
counsels, to ruin liis fair designs, to dash confusion 
amid the order of His worlds. The remembrance of 
the divine service is to him an unwelcome memory. 
His pride refuses to bow with ‘ suppliant knee ’ 
fedbre the' throne of heaven ; there is no hope, 
therefore, that he will ever be restored to his foregone 
glory. Everything that reminds him of his once 
happy sta,.e, is now distasteful and grievous.- The 
echoes of the paradisal songs that linger by him 
still, arc a reproach aful a torture to his distempered 
spirit. So, at last, lie exclaims, confronting the idea 
of his irretrievable sin, am,’, the wrong that can never 
be repaired: 

'■ All good to mo is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good; by thrti, at least, 

1 Divided hmpirc ivit t h heavens king 1 hold. 

Here, then, Satan takes his stand as the unconquerable 
foe of God and man, witli the proud, defiant glance, 
undimmod by ages of suffering and despair. 

, Very different is the Lucifer of Lord Byron's Cain. 
Although he looks 1 almost a god,’ ho has none of the 
kingly attributes with which Milton has dignified his 
hero. He is on unmitigated fiend. Having failed to 
make himself equal with God, he will be ‘ aught save 
a sharer or a servant of his power.’ According to his 
own avowal, he is of thoso 

Souls who dare use their immortality; 

Souls who dare look the Omnipotent full in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good! 

Byron’s Lucifer is essentially the scorning spirit— 
the Tempter, the suggester of strango doubts and 
questionings to man. lie tells Cain that he is 

One who aspired to be what made tlice, and 
Who would not have made time what thou art. 

And then, again, he exclaims, in reference to the exile 
from Eden:, 

1 would have made ye 

Gods; aud even Ho who thrust ye forth, so thrust ye, 
Because ye should not eat the fruits of life, 

And become gods as we. 

• • * * 

Then who was tlie demon ? He 
Who would not let ye Jive, or he who would 
Have made yu livu for ever in the joy 
And power of Utmwledgc ? 

Thus lie endeavours to insinuate into the human heart 
doubts of the divine goodness ; to overturn therein the 
altur of faith; to envelop tlie mind of man in suapi- 
cion and in gloom; for well lie knows, that when trust 
and confidence in God are shaken, there will be no 
bulwark A protection against the assaults of .the 
enemy. 

This Lucifer is not like Milton's Satan—of lofty, 
warlike bearing. We do not,think we can well con¬ 
ceive him as engaged in conflict with the heavenly 
hierarchies, nor yet as taking counsel amid the infer¬ 
nal senate prior to fresh enterprises against the Eternal 
King. He is rather a dweller apart-i-a plotter in aeeret 
—a terror and a shadow in tlie lonely way. He is not. 
begirt with awful majesty, nor doea he bear the Inpress 
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Vt regality upon Ms darkened hrDw. He is the fall sq 
one, diear;>- ; ntedand writhingin strange agony beneath 
the Rente of hisdefeat. He finds a fiendish joy in dis¬ 
turbing the peace of God’s fgfr creation, and in sowing 
the seeds jf discord in the new-born jrorld; and be < 
conufteiioes by rendering man p prey to doubtings 
and distrust. The contemplation of the Ruler of the 
•niverse, and of his.unbroken felicity in the heavenly 
kingdom, is to him, indeed, the bitterness of wo. 
When Cain tells him that, for all hn pride, lie has 
still a ^superior in power and glory, he jxclaims, with 

indignation and with scorn: 

• • 

No! by heaven, which He 
Holds; and the abyss, and the immcnsil# • 

’ Of worlds and life which I hold with Him—No l 
1 have a victor—true; but no superior. # a 

Homage He has from all—but none from me. 

I battle it against Him,- as I baftlcd 
In highest heaven. Through all eternity, # 

And the unfathomable gujfr of Hqjjes, * • 

And the interminable realms o£ space. 

And the infinity of endless ages— 

All, all will I dispute 1 And world by world, 

And star by star, and universe by universe, 

Shall tremble in the balam-e, till the great 
Conflict shall cease—if ever it shall cease— 

Which ne’er it sha^ till tie or 1 be quenched! 

And what*can quench an immortality, • • 

Or mutual and irrevocable hatfl? 

He eh a c.onqueror will call the conquered 
Evil; but what will be the good lie gives? 

Were I the victor, His works would be deemed 
Tiie only evil ones. 

Bailey’s Lucifer lias not so much of the true fiend 
in him~as either Milton’s or Byron’s. He is a calm, 
sublime intelligence—the necessary Evil—working out 
obediently the mysterious designs of the Creator, lie 
is neither the warrior nor the mocking demon: lie is 
the philosopher, tho calm, reasoning spirit, discours¬ 
ing of time and eternity, of sin, of righteousness, and 
of jmlgmont, and intent upon tho fulfilment of his 
mission. He indulges in no expressions of hatred nor 
scorn against the divine Being, because he recognises 
the justice of his position, and thus acknowledges that 
‘good is God, the* great necessity,’who has appointed 
even unto him his place amid the infinity of worlds, 
and for whose glory only can he act, and for his 
‘ creatures’ good.’ lie is, therefore, the servant and 
minister of the Eternal: lie battles not ngainst the 
Most High, but goes to do Ilia will. He does not 
seek to penetrate into the mysteries of the divine 
counsels; but oven through the agency of evil, he is 
instrumental in forwarding their accomplishment. 
According to his own assertion— 

God hath sanctioned all 
That I have done, or may do to the end, 

Which I have nought to do with. 

The Lucifer of Festus has neither the restless, un- 
qnenchable pride of the Satan in Farad ini) Lust, nor 
yet the scorning malignity, the burning discontent of 
the archfiend of Byron. He is croivned with an 
■■unvarying melancholy, with the calmness of despair. 

, I know 

Nor joy nor sorrow; but a changeless tone • 

Of sadness like the night-winds, is the strain 

Of what 1 have of feeling. I am not 

As other spirits—but a solitude 

Even to myself I I the sole spirit sole. * 

Lucifer, as delineated by Mrs Browning in the 
Drama of Exile, if a lofty and ‘ Titjnic spirit of icom.’ 
He has a 1 glorious darkness.’ He possesses an air of 
" regal majesty; for he lias not yet lost the remembrance 
of Ms Wffigly thnme in heaven. ‘The prodigy of his 


vast brows and If ilancholy eyes do comprehend the 
heights of some £g at fall.* He if 

An Idea to all souls-— 

( A monumental melancrfbly fpoora,„ 

1 Seen down, *11 1 jes, whebee tomnrk desjfeir. 

And-measure < it the distances from good. v 

He has f fallen fcqpw hope of final re-ascent,’ because 
he lias mocked tme misery of ‘ruined pun,’ which no 
spirit would darJ to do, if ho ‘ expecteoto see God, 
though at the li*t point of a tltous&nd years.’ He is 
mighty even in lefeat; and although agonised beneath 
the ‘ sense of *undcr,’ in converging with the angel 
Gabriel, ho can exclaim, in the face of earth and 
iieavcn: , 

j 1, too, have strengfti— 

,,, Strength to behold Him, and not worship Him; 
Strength to fall from Him, and not cry on Uirn; 
Strength to lie in the universe, and yet 
Neither God nor his servant. The yd sign * 

Burnt on my forehead, which you taunt me withj* / 
Is God’s sign, that it hows not unto GsW— 

• The potter’s mark upon his work, to shew 
It rings well to the striker. * 

The faulty construction *of some portions of the 
exquisite Drama of Exile, more Than redeemefi by 
the sublime conception of Lucifer in iiis ‘ kingship of 
resistant agony’ towards all surrounding good. We 
know of nothing finer than*that passage in which he 
compares the. sorrows of the human with his own 
eternal woes—when, addressing Adam and Eve, and 
tho wailing earth-spirits, ho exclaims: 

I scorn you tiiat ye wail, 

Who use your petty griefs for pedestals 

To stand on, beckoning pity from without, • 

And deal in pathos of antithesis 

Of what ye were forsooth, and vfiiat ye arc; 

I scorn you like an angel! Yet one cry, 

I, too, would drive up, like a column erect. 

Marble to marble, from my heart to Heaven, 

A monument of anguish to transpierce 
Aiul overtop your vapoury romplaints. 

Expressed from feeble woes. * 

# * * • 

• Pals along • 

Your wilderness, vain mortals! Puny griefs, 

In transitory shapes, he henceforth dwarfed 
To your own causciencc, by Jhe dread extremes 
■ Of what 1 am, and have been. If ye have fallen, 

It is.a step's fall—Jhe whn]p ground beneath 
Titrenn jfixlBy Sjjft with promise; if ye liaye sinned, 
Your prayers tread WJ-h as angels! If ye have grieved, 
Yo are too mortal to he pitiable; 

The power to die disproves the right to gricM). 

Go to I Ye rn 11 this ruin ? I half scorn 
iUie ill 1 did yon ! Were ye wronged by me, 

Hated, and tempted, and undone of me— 

Still, what’s your hurt to liiiuo —of doing hurt, -- 
,Of hating, tempting, and so ruining? 

The sword’s hilt is the sharpest, and cuts through 
Tiie hand that wields it. , 

• * 

The imago of the infernal king, as portrayed in the 

Devil's Dreai i by Thomas Aird, is only a sketch; and 
yet it is striking and impressive in tho highest degree. 
The whole poem, indeed, is replete with gloomy gran¬ 
deur—with an air of wild, shadowy sublimity, lilm 
that which sometimes invests the scenery of an awful 
dream. We have read nothing that reminds us more 
of Panic than this, in its rugged power, and in tiie life¬ 
like colouring of its dark imagery. In the perusal of 
this strange production, our ideas nrc affected more by 
hints and half-utterances than by elaborate description.. 
In the same way, tho unfilled sketch, tiie vague outline 
of some great artist’s design, often impresses us more 


Igly thnjijp in heaven. ‘The prodigy of his | is a ‘grisly terror:’ he has no clearly defined shape, 
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low*,’ mixed with 
i like the 1 hurry - 
scarcely admit of 
le, in order to be 
plan and cxecu-< 
jrature, it stands 


Init ha ving is ‘woven of grim 
fAwiits of faded glory.' Ilia as pec 
in* storm.’ The Devil’s'Dream w' 

Quotation: it must ts^rea^ as a ■ 
lightly apjgeciated. It is .unique 
tion; and in the world of poetic literature, it stands 
oat in its grand and solitary gloofi, like some stern 
nek, 1 black with the tlmnder-strokiV 

In eonclurion, we may take MiltWs Satan as the 
•emblefa of physical force and energyr He is framed on 
the grand heroic typef like onC of the riants of old days, 
and he stands before us ns one of ciNth's conquerors. 
To him belong the earnest heart toylan, the strong 
will to direct, the unwearied arm to undertake the 
boldest enterprise. In his character, there is an ad¬ 
mixture of tite spirit both of the lifn and the snake, 
lie is the iionln his courage and daring, in his majestic, 
port, in his anger, and his pride: he is the serpent 
in his stealthy cunning, in his fair outsidh gad his 
poooqed fangsf in his falsehood and his treachery. 
Throughout £he whole course of his dark career, Mil-" 
' ton’s Satan is emphatically a king without the purple 
robe; a hero, though he wears no laurelled wreath; a 
mighty criminal, ‘ magnificent in sin.’ Byron’s fiend is 
the sophist, the suggester 'of evil imaginations to man, 
the tempter, the^scorne^,—by no means so great and 
glorious a creation as Milton’s, but far more thoroughly 
devilish. Bailey's Lucifqy is a n^taphysician, very 
spiritual, a sublime intellect, vast in intelligence; but 
scarcely to be regarded as 'a true fiend, since lie is 
finally restored to hia pristine glory in the paradise of 
God. The Lucifer of Mrs Browning's drama is tile 
suffering, agonising demon, lofty in his unvanquished 
pride— 

b . Basiling out the hands of nail 

On each side to meet anguish everywhere. 

And to attest it ji the ecstasy 
And exaltation of a wo sustained, 

Because provoked and chosen. 

Such are the pictures presented by English poets,, of 
greater or less eminence, of the impersonation of Evil. 


# 0 II 1\II AN WINSY, 

Iir travelling through the north of Scotland, endeavour¬ 
ing to find out a relation who had some years previously 
settled- in ftiat part of ^Jae world, ox, failing in this, to 
obtain a situation as governess, my inquiries led occa¬ 
sionally to strange reei*als conjerninn;..circumstances 
and individuals, that might have* suited well for the 
foundation of many a romance—proving the oft, 
though giever too often repeated adage, that ‘ truth is 
stranger than fiction.’ In that bleak and singularly 
shaped town Peterhead, whose hnrbours run, like the 
jaws of a sword-fish, into tho sea, I had occasion to take 
up my abode for some time at the house of one Abel 
Grey, who, with moderate custom, anu great prudence, 
maintained his family in much respectability. Of 
course he&had an admirable coadjutor in his goal and 
industrious wife, who managed her little household 
with a methodical judgment and in a simple sway I 
have rarely seen equalled. His shop, merely a clothier's 
Tpft>r some thirty years ago, men did not, as now, mono¬ 
polise every branch of business under one roof—was, I 
, remember well, on the right-hand side of the passage on 
entering, and the parlour exactly opposite; and surely 
•it was the most comfortable little parlour in the world ! 
At least I thought so, when, after a freezing ride on the 
outside of the -coach from Aberdeen, my landlady-r- 
for I had taken a small bedroom and sitting-room on 
the first floor—sent up «-polite request that I would 
1 join the family- at tea. Every corner of the room 


was illuminated by that most cheerful of Ml lights, a 
blazing fire, and revealed, what, perhaps shew* the 
hospitality of a good Scotch housewife mere tnan any¬ 
thing else, a tea-table covered with abundance of good 
things. Remembering, as I did, the scanty supply of 
thin bread and butter, which, with a decoction of very 
pale hyson and cerulean milk, make up a London tea, 
I was enchanted with rite Land, of Cakes—recollect/ 
good reader, I was a hungry outside-passenger—which 
could thus receive a stranger as an honoured guest. 

In one corner of the ■ room were two little girls, 
apparently of the same age, busily employed in hushing 
a doll to sleep, and making ready its tiny cradle; they 
both called .Mrs Grey mamma, and yet one of the 
children was drcBsed in deep mourning, while the other 
wore a frock of bright crimson. A fine curly-headed 
'boy, of foilr years old, in his night-gown, ready for bod, 
sat by tire fire teaching the kitten her letters—a kind of 
catechism which could only have occurred to a child of 
lys age. ‘ I could. not help remarking the imaginative 
employments of tiie children, at the same time asking 
Mrs Grey if the littli girls were twins. 

‘ O no,’ replied Bhe; * they are not the same mother’s 
children.’ 4 

‘Indeed!’ I exclaimed in some surprise; ‘and yet 
they both call you mamma?’ 

•yes,’ replied Mrs Grey, pointing to the child in 
mourning, • ‘ but Winny's mother is dead; ’ and the 
child, us if catching' the words, ceased her play, and 
turned her beautiful dark eyes full upon me, as if to 
say: ‘ Tity mo! ’ , 

* Poor child! ’ I exclaimed; ‘ hut she seems to have 
found a kind relation in you, Mrs Grey.’ 

‘No relation,’ replied that good woman: ‘I doubt 
whether Winny has a relation in the world* 

‘You quite interest me about the little dseature,* 
said l; ‘ would it be too greut a liberty to inquire her 
history ?’ 

‘I don’t know much of it,’ said Mrs Grey; ‘and 
what I do know, I have been cautioned not to reveal. 
She lms been confided to my cure by a gentleman who 
lias adopted her: he is extremely fond of her, and no 
doubt will give her a good education, to fit her for a 
governess, or some such desirable employment.’ 

Alas for tho desirableness of such, an employment! 
Had simple Mrs Grey known as much of the drudgery 
of a governess’s life as I did, she would have found 
some other word by which to qualify it. The postman’s 
knock interrupted anr conversation. ‘ I shouldn't 
wonder,' said Mrs Grey, ‘ if that is a letter from Captain 
Singleton;’ and almost the next minute her husband 
entered from the shop, confirming the supposition. 

‘ Winny/ said Mr Grey to the little girl, * come here, 
my pet, and tell me what would please you most.’ 

‘ What, most of all—of everything?’ asked the child, 
looking wistfully in his face, as if she believed for- a 
moment in his power to grant her wish. 

‘ Yes; what in all the world could happen to please 
you best ? ’ 

‘ O that dear mamma could come hack again 1' said 
the cliiiti, with painfully touching earnestness. 

‘Nay, Winny,’ said Mrs Grey, after a moment of 
deep silence, caused by the unexpected reply of the 
child: ‘ that is contrary to your little prayer at night, 
and which you tell me you say from your heart—“Thy 
will be done." ’ 

‘ But i do wish dear mamma were alive again,’ said 
the child, beginning to sob. ‘ And it would be wicked 
to deny it, for mamma Baid God wouldn’t love me if I 
tokfa lie.’ 

‘Quite right, ray darling,’ said Mr Grey, carossihg 
her: ‘never fear to tell us all your thoughts and 
wishes. But Winqy is too good and,grateful not to be 
happy that Captain Singleton is coming to, lee her, 
to-morrow?’ , 

‘Bear Papa Singletonl’ sold Winny, lightening 
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.^hrqqgft l5sr teWs—“beTl let roe talk about mpirana, 
' Bnti itfng the eobg* she taught roe.’ ' 

' And whd was this mamma, thought I, whose memory 
stems thus to engross the very ‘ abundance’ of the little 
Orphan's Mb art? A day or two revealed to me her sad 
story. 

_ Captain Singleton, the gentleman who had adopted 
%lnny, arrived on the following day. He appeared to 
he exceedingly delighted with his littlo protdgee, who 
hovered about him with an affection which was well 
OSlculifted to secure his love. He came to the town for 
no other purpose than to see her, and therefore spent 
the greater portion of his time at Abel Grey’s, merely 
sleeping at the George Inn, at the top df the gtreet. 
The manners of'Gaptain Singleton were so agreeable 
and gentlemanly, that 1 almost fancied I hty] met with 
an old friend. Mrs Grey being obliged to attend tt) 
household duties, occasioned several tCte-a-tetes between 
us, and during one of these he acquainted me ivith the 
circumstances which led to* his adaption of Winifrsd 
Brockley. • 

1 This drifting sleet,’ Raid Captain Singleton one day 
after dinner, as we completed our third game at chess, 
in the absence of Mr and Mrs Grey aftd the children, 
who were employed elsewhere—‘reminds me of that 
storm, now twelve months ago, wlfen I first saw 
Winny. As you sewn to take an interest in the 
little creature, I—that is, if yoij have patience for" a 
narrative In'which I must necessarily be egotistical,, 
and recount some of my own adventures—I will give 
you a sketch of Winny’s history.’ 

I assured him lie would confer a favour that would 
be highly gratifying to me; and he proceeded. 

‘When peace was declared, I found it somcwliat 
difficult being a second sou, to subsist upon half-pay 
only. The trifling addition of a pension for an awkward 
wound at Waterloo, could scarcely eke out my scanty 
income sufficiently to meet my expenses, which, without 
being extravagant, had involved meffn debt. Perhaps I 
may as woll mention here, that before the battle I had 
engaged myself to a lovely girl, whose faith I had no 
cause to doubt, and who seemed formed to make earth 
a paradise: but my Eve was tempted! Returning 
home, proud of the laurels won in defence of my coun- 
try-—glorying in "the wounds that brought safety to 
those I loved—with joyous exultation, I hastened to 
claim my reward for every peril—my own, my lovely 
bride—when the news was brought me that my older 
brother, on whom the estate had devolved by the death 
of my father, had, during my absence, wooed and won 
her! I should not have alluded to this piece of perfidy, 
which changed the whole current of my thoughts a ml 
feelings, wore it not, perhaps, an excuse for the careless 
life I led some time afterwards. 

‘ I started off no one knew whither, and half resolved 
that my family' should never hear of me again. I 
assumed tho name of Bondbroke, and commenced n 
roaming life, mentally deciding to he indifferent 
to everything. But, in reality, I was never intended 
for a citizen of the world. In spile of my determi¬ 
nation to be apathetic, there were persons and circum¬ 
stances continually making claims upon my sympathies 
and affections; and as I had not the means of being 
generous; this was exceedingly painful to me: indeed, 
my supply of money was so limited, as to render it 
expedient that I should devise some way of iflkreasing 
my store. At last, while sojourning in one of these 
Scottish towns, I resolved to receive pupils in fencing 
.and drawing, and for that purpose issued cardsj^but 
finding the town too small to answer my purpose, 1 
thought of seeking my fortune on a wider field. 
Accordingly, I packed up my baggage, took an outside 
seat on the mail,* and started one Printer’s mom -jjg for 
Elgin, intending to make tlmt my next halting-pirn*. 
It was j$were weather, and the roads were cut out of 
the sfffiw, which la/ piled on each side as high as the 


roof of the coacllj As we were proceeding slowly up 
a hill, I perceive some travellers on foot before us. 
They consisted of wo men, a woman, and a little girt; 
the gleet was bea ing in fiheirffiaeo^sand the mother 
had drawn thd ei I of hdr shawl as a veil over the 
child’s bonnet, in in attempt to shield her from the 
weather, as she ldB her by the hand up the full. The 
party paused as the coach overtook them. “ Coach¬ 
man,” said one oflthe young men, perceiving thijt there 
was plenty of oupide room, “ what will you 'charge for 
this lady and lit|le girl to Elgin?” 

“ Ten shillinfJ," said the man. 

‘ The funds of the party were compared, and were 
evidently insufficient; the lady also appeared unwilling 
to avail herself of the contributions of her companions, 
though most anxtfous to procure a scat %r the child. 

“ What is the least you .will tako my little girl for?” 
she asked- 

“ Why, threc-and-Bixpence,” replied ihe coach Aon— 
“ no less; so be sharp—wc can’t stay here all nigli£.” ( * 

“ Ob, I am so glad! ” exclaimed the mother, lifting 
flie child in her arms. “ Now, darling, I don’t care for 
myself, so that you can ride.” m 

“ But I can walk quite weji, dear mamma—I am not 
tired,” said the child, evidently unhappy at the idea 
of being separated from her Mother. 

‘Had I not been interested in the scene, common 
humanity would •have prompted me to interfere. 
“Madam,” I said, “oblige me by occupying this seRt 
next me ; for your little girl’s sake, who evidently will 
got come without you, I must insist upon It.” I spoke 
decidedly, holding out my hand at tho Rame time to 
assist her; the coachman was in a hurry, and the next 
instant the laity and her child were seated beside me. 
The guard threw them an extra top-coat he had sto#etl 
away in the boot. T buttoned them both up in it, and 
under the shelter of my umbrella,"they were compara¬ 
tively comfortable. I could not help wondering who 
my companions were; but the severity of the storm 
prevented much con vernation; the child, being wrapped 
up warmly, fell asleep, and the mamma seemed inclined 
to he silent. On arriving at Elgin about seven o’clock 
the lady expressed a wish to procure a private lodging; 
I insisted on accompanying her in the.sgnrch ; so, 
giving her .my arm, and my hand to the little girl, I 
sallied forth with my new acquaintances, and soon had 
the satisfaction of.peeing them comfortably^established 
in, two very neat apartments. *1 then took my leave, 
without ^-ven knowing the name of those for whom 1 
was*o intercltld, but not witfioat obtaining permission 
to wait upnff them 8hM!fe following morning. Saunter¬ 
ing back to my hotel, 1 was attracted by the exhibition 
of a bill jp a shop-window, announcing the opening of 
a ttieatre. It instantly struck mo that my roadside 
fricmfci must bo part of the cory/e dramatique. The 
season was to commence on the following night with 
tho comedy of the l*ron>kcd Hunhand ; Lady Grace by 
Mrs Brockley; rfind the song of Over the Mountain 
and over the Moor, between the play and farce, by 
Miss Brockley. I felt a strong presentiment^that tliese 
were Any new friends; and recollecting how successful 1 
had been in private theatricals when with my regiment, 

I wondered that the idea of trying the stlge had never 
occurred to me. Here, however, was an opportunity : 
and I resolved on offering my services to the manager 
for an appearance or two, my future engagement In 
depend upon my success. The thought was exhilarat¬ 
ing ; and my dreams were filled with visions of surpass¬ 
ing Kemble, and acting in London under my own 
name, to the infinite mortification of my proud 
relatives. 

‘ Next day, I made my promised call, but was informed 
that the lady and the little girl were gone to rehearsal. 

I was right, then—she was an actress. I left my card, 
intimating tliat I would take the liberty of calling at 
an earlier hour bn the following morning. Of coarse, 







tlMdfJnght'I vent to the thea 
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. benches, partitioned off fratn the 
Commenced,and enter Lady Grace 
ion wliotn I had buttoned up in tip guard’s top-coat 
of many*capes! Her appearance imd manner were 
admirably suited to the character: Vhe was evidently 
’ a gentlewoman. Indeed,-there was fiuch good acting 
in the play; at t}ie conclusion of uvich, the curtain 
was again drawn up, the orchestra plated a symphony, 
and the little girl, for whom so manjLhad been inte¬ 
rested on her weafly way in the snt sr-storm, came 
forward to sing. She was the very impersonation of 
the pictures and statuettes of ‘Little lied Riding- 
hood,’ wearing, a short red cloak, aUd her beautiful 
little feet bare. How picturesque she looked 1 The 1 
audience welcomed the tiny vocalist with enthusiasm. 
Her tweet voice, joined to the Bimple words ,*jf her 
longer, 

Over the'mountain, and over the moor. 

Hungry and barefoot I wander forlorn; 

My father is dead, aud my mother is poor, 

And she weeps for the days that can never return ; 

then her beseeching manner, with clasped hands, os she 
finished the verse— • 

Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends to humanity; 

Cold blows the wind, and the niglit ’t> coming on; 

Give me some food tor my mother in charity; 

Give me some food, and then I’ll begone, 

was so full of pathos—so, to me, descriptive of the child’s 
real situation, that I, with the rest of the audience, was 
completely carried out of the mimic scene, and she 
concluded her song amidst a shower of silver. This 
was scarcely pardon&ble, but it was irresistible. In my 
after-acquaintance with Mrs Broekley, I often entreated 
her to let Winny sing that song on the stage ngain; hut 
her honest, independent pride would never consent to 
.it—she had not calculated on such a result. Next 
morning, I spent a pleasant hour with Mrs Broekley 
and her little daughter, and escorted them to rehearsal, 
when 1 sept in my card to the manager, obtained an 
interview, and, apparently to his great satisfaction, 
arranged to appear as Hamlet, Prince of 1 Denmark, 
about a fortnight from the commencement of the 
season. But my plans'-were doomed to be frustrated. 
However, in the meantime, I became greatly interested 
in Mrs Brockley’s affairs. She' told jp _—arfd I enny 
repeat her history in few word.'-mat, lxi/n in India, 
slie was placed at n boarding-school in England, and 
becoming acquainted with Mr Broekley, a younger 
son, whose father insisted on his marrying a rich 
widow, many years older than himself, a romantic 
attachment ensued, which terminated in a private mar¬ 
riage, and finally, to avoid the wrath of his father, an 
elopement. But their rash union brought nothing but 
misery; their moans were soon exhausted—and utterly 
abandoneilby her own and her husband’s relations—to 
save themselves from beggary, they had embraced the 
theatrical profession. Placed in a position for which 
. they had littfie talent and less liking, yet unable to 
fabricate themselves from it, the fatigue, vexations, 
excitement, and privations of the precarious life they 
jn3 chosen, at length threw her husband into a decline, 
Vhifeh, after long suffering, terminated his existence 
amidst poverty and sorrow. I,eft with iter little 
daughter, who evinced extraordinary talent for the 
Stage, the young widow, without any friend to advise 
what teal best to he done, was still struggling on in a 
BtroUing company, compelled, as I had witnessed, even 
irrthe depth Of winter, to accomplish her journey on 
foot. Alaal this was a picture of the poor player, 
who struts aha.fopts his hour, upon the stage,’ which 
- h&d never before been exhibited to me, and yet it was 
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front the life, . ! confess it disencliSnfed aff jhy pre¬ 
viously conceived Visions of the careless joydniUMB 61 
an actor’s life; however, 1 flattered myself that file 
success of my dSiut would place me in a very different 
position; hut, within two days of that event, a tetter 
from my agent in town informed me that my'.bntthe# 
had been thrown from his horse, and killed on the spot.' 
and as lie died childless, the estate devolved upon me. 

I had parted ijora my brother in wrath, and I was 
inexpressibly shocked at the suddenness of this catas¬ 
trophe. That, night, I took my place by the nfiiil for 
London; and on bidding farewell to the Brocklcys, 
entreated permission to be responsible for the expenses 
of Winny’s education, and to be considered a friend on 
every emergency. 

• Some months after this, my o'wn affairs Iiaving been 
^easily arranged, 1 received a letter from Mrs Broekley, 
expressing her fears that the same insidious malady— 
consumption—which had brought her husband to. an■ 
curly grav'e, woukl^shortly make Winny an orphan; and 
her dying prayer “would be, that her daughter might 
be snatched from a profession in which her husband 
and herself—perhaps as a just punishment for their im¬ 
prudence-had suffered so n uch misery. As I had ample 
leisure, and still felt the same extraordinary interest 
in little Wihny--an interest which the circumstances 
I have detailed can scarcely warrant, and which, 1 
cfihfcss, is mystery to myBelf—I stdrted for the 
north. The company of strollers were acting in this 
town, and Mrs Broekley fortunately occupied Mts 
G rey’s apartments. Fortunately—T ought, perhaps, to 
say providentially—for the exceeding kindness of that, 
excellent woman did much to smooth the pillow of the 
sufferer. I had the satisfaction of arriving in time to 
calm the anxiety of the dying mother; a smile., for an 
instant seemed to roll hack the curtain which death 
was dropping over the face, and endeavouring to press 
my hand, her lust words were: “ l’roteet my little 
darling orphan Wimy!” At first, I thought the child 
would inevitably follow her mother to the grave; her 
heart seemed breaking in continual sobs for “dear 
mamma; ” but Mrs Grey’s care won the little creature 
from her incessant grief. It seemed desirable to leave 
her here for a short time; the society of the children 
would prove the most natural cure for her sorrow, and 
I could then devise such arrangements as were best 
suited for bringing iny little protegee homo: it is for 
that purpose my present visit is paid. 1 perceive that 
Winny has become attached to Mr and Mrs Grey 
and the children; and I fear, from her affectionate 
disposition, should she remain longer here, the separa¬ 
tion would be too painftil, and confirm a shade 
of melancholy in the character of my intended-to-be 
brillian* little Winny.’ 

Captain Singleton had conceived a strong prejudice 
against Winny’s being sent to school, arising, probably, 
from the unhappy circumstance of her mother’s' im¬ 
prudent elopement. We had much conversation on the 
subject, resulting -In my accepting the situation of 
governess to Miss Broekley. This was an unexpected 
and happy event for me, who had been long dependent 
on my own exertions as a mere drudging, unassisted 
teacher; while masters were to be engaged,' and no 
expense spared to make my pupil as accomplished and 
elegant u she was beautiful. It was a painful parting 
for Winny and the Greys: little ICUen cried bitterly, 
clasping the neck of her play-fellow, and the boy 
declared he would ' go with Winny.’ Mrs G<ey prayol 
‘ Heaven to bless the little orphan; * but Aficl took tlie 
child in Ins arms, now wrapped up watmly in her 
furred cloak and- hood, purchased the dajr before for 
the journey by Captain Singleton, and Carried her that 
cold Vinter-morning to where the tqsfi stood ready 
horsed, within five minutes of starting. , ^ . 

•Winny,* said good Abel Grey,us he pTAfceJ her 










beside tew*iew;Bd*fdiaB, 4 then is tittle likelihood of .my 
ever seeing you again, my pet, though I think i love 
you as v^eU jM either of my own children-; but if any¬ 
thing -should happen tb make you unhappy or unfriended 
in tine wodd,. recollect there will always be a home for < 
you. with A Del firey the clothier.’ 

The journey m not very speedily accomplished in 
Chosedays, but in dqp time arrived safely at Captain 
' Singleton's estate in Devonshire. 

. The apartments commanding the *fincst prospect 
were appropriated to Winny, and adorned with every¬ 
thing calculated to excite her interest add admiration, 
in order thatfoer mind, as Captain Singloton expressed 
it,.might be clothed with the beautiful. 1 could see that 
he was anxious to banish past scenes from her mclbory; 
but this was not so easily accomplished, for Winny, as 
her bright and apprehensive intellect exparxled, would 
read poetry in the most dramatic maimer, kindling into 
an enthusiasm that would not unfrequcutly betray her 
teachers into exclamations of admiration and*applause. 
But memory shone most coilspicuoiAly in her iovc of 
old songs. Her musical acquirements were consider¬ 
able, both vocal and instrumental; yet after executing 
with brilliant effect some ^tshiouuble Italian song of 
the day, Winny would love to sit by the window, and 
with no other accompaniment than yie movement of 
the clouds, or the wuylng branches of the trees, sing 
the old ballads taugln ber by her mother. - Let sit 
not be supposed, however, that site was unhappy ; she 
was much too good and affectionate for that, returning 
the lavish kindness of her benefactor with singular 
and engrossing devotion. ■ 

Wiftny was now seventeen, and had admirers from 
fox and near—undeterred by any opposition from her 
guardian, who made it a point, apparently of con¬ 
strained duty, to give every facility to such aspirants 
for her hand as were by character and circumstances 
considered unexceptionable. But a change seemed to 
como over the manners of my yitlicrto sweet and 
gracious Winny, for she not only instantly and per¬ 
emptorily put a negative upon all such addresser., but 
was even at times pettish and harsh in her answers 
to lior guardian's remonstrances on the subject. At 
last, young Augustus Oakdale, heir to the magni¬ 
ficent estate of Oakdale IIoll, with a lineage from the 
Conquest, and possessions stretching far and near, 
came in full ‘pomp and panoply’ to woo and win. 

Then Captain Singleton seemed to have formed a 
resolution : be positively prohibited a refusal, which 
Winny unhesitatingly and instantaneously would have 
given. I remember the scene well, for 1 was present. 
4 Winny,’ said the captain, 4 1 must exercise the autho¬ 
rity which—forgive tho expression—my uniform earc 
and kindness invest me with—and I insist on your 
giving a fair consideration to this young man’s pro¬ 
posal. It lias ever been my dearest wish that yon 
should be jiroperly settled in life, and here is an 
alliance offered which surpasses even my loftiest anti¬ 
cipations. Winny,’ continued lie, in a tone almost of 
asperity, 4 it is my duty, as your ggardian, to recom¬ 
mend your acceptance of young Oakdale.’ As he 
concluded, a deep blush crimsoned to scarlet Winny’s 
cheek and brow, followed instantly by a deathlike 
pallor,^* she said in a low', determined voice: 4 Yes— 
yOu trie my guardian, and I accept Mr Oakdale.’ Upon 
jjwtnfSj 'sdtliont. a word, Captain Singleton rosmand left 
ptheK»nj,i * 

a n °fe from Captain Singleton brought 
: to the bouse; lie seemed a good-natured 

:}jntjpwmiu>t-lm£ of little penetration, and was.fuite 
ij^iftd'withWinny's calm and even formal acceptance 
dfaus proposal; but from this moment Winny’* clieer- 
, fulness was gone,: even the cordiality and joyouBnes* 
i ^ifi|»whlcb she had ever met her benefactor, gisap- 
i HMpSu entirely from her manner. Captain Singleton, 
seem jo seek tier society as heretofore, but, 


to all appearancelluticd himwff anxiously in securing 
her the most amjll provision out of his own fortune, 
and making the* host costly purchases aa befitting 
presents for so dijtinguis^ d a bric^ as Winny was 
i about to become. 1 , * , 

Time wore dli, 4nd the marriage was appointed to 
take place on Wirliy’s eighteenth birthday, when, one 
morning, on enteang her apartment suddenly, I fouiM 
her alone, pale, and weeping, in the midst of wedding 
finery which he/ maid had been unpacking, and 
displaying for her admiration. * * 

‘What lias happened, ray dear Miss Broeklcy?’ I 
said: 4 you see.'* unhappy.’ • 

4 O most unhappy 1' she exclaimed, throwing herself 
weeping upon my bosom. ‘Do your remember,' she 
asked, ‘ those wojds of Abel Grey when I was a little 
■child: “ If anything should happen "to make ms 
unhappy or unfriended, I should find a home with 
him ? ’’ * . m 

4 Yes,’I replied; 4 but you are placed il circumstances 
* the very reverse of that.' # • • 

, 4 Apparently so, perhaps, but, in reality, I am 
miserable.’ » 

1 know not how far this avowal might have gone, 
hail not tlie maid interrupted it, by informing her 
mistress that Captuin Singleton tfished fur a few 
minutes’ conversation with Tier. Desiring he might 
be admitted, she requested jne to step into the inner 
room until the interview was over, it was more of a 
recess than a room—a large bay-window, separated 
from the adjoining apartment by a kind of archway, 
hung with thin muslin curtains; and here 1 found 
myself in the embarrassing yet unavoidable position of 
a listener to the following Bccue. 

4 Miss Broeklcy,’ said Captain Singleton—an unusual 
formality with him—‘I am sorry to be the bearer of 
a most unpleasant communication’ Winny’s weeping 
was over; her pride now seemed to be wounded by 
her guardian's coldness of mauncr: she removed tho 
magnificent wedding-veil which lay on tho conch 
beside her, and throwing it carelessly aside, almost 
spurning it from her, merely motioned to him to he 
seated. "• 

Captain Singleton was closely observant of Ilia whole 
action, nod,.in a kinder tone, saiu: 4 WimlJ’, 1 think 
you must feel conscious that 1 prize your happiness 
above all oilier considerittions. I have, striven to 
accomplish it by wvury mean* in my power, and do 
ni»t scruple to avow, that from the day I first saw you, 
when, aiittli^diild, ywur mother lifted you up into my 
arm* by ilia WOTside.^^iuve felt a deeper interest tor 
you than for any other human being.’ Wimiy's pride 
vanished in a moment, and fervently, but silently, her 
benefactor's hand was clasped hi her own. * 

4 In mind, in accomplishments, in beauty, you w 
all I»wislied you to be; my 1 lopes were achieve 
you made the happiness of my home; and this happi¬ 
ness, which could never be replaced, I considercd.lt my 
duty, for your %uke, to sacrifice. The ulliance with 
Mr Oakdale, in many respects, would be a distinguished 
one; jind upon my representing this to you, faa seemed 
to think so too; you calmly acquiesced in tho proposal; 
not one regret ever escaped your lips forjlie desolation, 
your absence would cause here; and your continued, 
and, I must say, unkind silence on the subjiSiii* at 
length forced upon me the painful convictioi^ tiiat 
1 hail no bold upon your love—not even upon/yjpur 
gratitude! ’ 

Winny wept violently, unable, had she wished, to 
utter a word. 

4 Ay,’ resumed Captain Singleton, 4 now you see and 
feel the injustice of your indifference towards me.’ 

4 Oh,’ sobbed Winny, 4 not indifference—oh, if I dared 
only tell you!’ 

4 Well, well, if I have wronged you, forgive me, 
Winny. This if a more severe preface to what 1 have 
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' tp, announce than I .intended; 
i;' reproaches, I ought, perhaps, to 1 
'i'amA kind. I flatterefc myself I wa 
ljt&fi*matter, and 'that X could lejoij 


of wring 
keen forbearing 
holly unselfish in 
in your rejoicing 
'" ■* leaving me and my llull fame fof gayer scenes, andi 
nearer and nearer ties.’ * * 

, ‘ Oh, not dearer—never half so 
m if her whole heart leaped up to 
to shew its truthfulness. ‘But I 
weary, off me—that at last the poo: 
loved yon better,* ayf a thocaand 
a daughter could, had become a b 
was wrong, very wrong; but pride d* 


Jear 1 ’ laid Winny, 
‘ clear, dark eyes 
bought you were 
^orphan girl, who 
* ues better than 
to you. It 
prmined me, at 


the cost, perhaps, of a broken heart, to obey you, and 
.-never to breathe a desire to remain where I thought 
my presence was no longer wished.’' tl 
. ‘ Then let fiio understand you rightly, Winny,’ said.| 
Captain Singleton hurriedly. ‘If this marriage, by any 
unforeseen circumstance, wero broken off, would it not 
«Abet your happiness ? ’ 

> • eirV askejl Winny, in almost wild ecstasy, without 
answering his question, ‘ is it broken off? Perhaps 
this letter which yw hold in your hand contains my 
reprieve 1 Oh, if it dflfes, in mercy say so! ’ 

‘ It does.’ * 

* Thank Heaven ! An<jL you—for I am not too proud 

to beg now—you will not yat discard your poor orphan 
Winny?’ ' , 

‘Never will I part from 1 yon, Winny, till you leg me 
to do so,' said Captain Singleton. 

1 Then I am happy 1 ’ and the poor girl again took his 
hand, and pressed it affectionately to her lips. 

‘And now,’ said Captain Singleton,'in some embar¬ 
rassment, ‘ shall I, or shall I not, make known to you 
thg contents of this letter from young Oakdale ? I l'car 
your pride will he hurt by it, Winny.’ 

" • Oh,’ she replied artlessly, ‘ I had forgotten Mr Oak¬ 
dale’s letter: I can forgive him anything, I am so much 
obliged to him. I almost begin to like him 1’ 

* It would seem,’ said Captain Singleton, opening the 

letter, ‘that some one who knew you in infancy now 
recognises you, or remembers your parents; for after 
C preamble, these are young Oakdale’s words: “ Not¬ 
withstanding my great admiration of Miss Brockley, 
if the assertion which was made in a public assembly 
last night be true—namely, that Miss Brockley is the 
daughter o£theatrical parents, and lias actually appeared 
upon the stage herself'v-I must, hswever reluctantly, 
at once decline the happiness 1 had promised myself by 
the alliance,” &c.' » ** ■ * „ 

‘Oh,’ almost screamed Wiq^WarfSurewhim that I 
have been on the stage; assure him that I will return 
to the stage: anything that will confirm him in his 
dear, delightful rejection, and get me out of this dismal 
captivity 1 But,’ continued she, in a graver tone, and 
with a natural revulsion of feeling, ‘am I to blahie tor 
that?’ 

1 No, certainly not,’ replied Captain Singleton. ‘ It is 
a prejudice, very often justifiable; biit in the present 
instance, it is the pride of a shallow fool, which rejects 
a bride, radiant in beauty and virtue—no matteq what 
lute origin—whom an emperor might he proud of! ’ and 
C&ptain Singleton, more excited than I had ever before 
beheld him, walked hurriedly about the room. I 
never felt so uncomfortable in my life—every moment 
•■pecting to be discovered where I lmd involuntarily 
beoome a listener. Winny, no doubt, had forgotten 
£tat there was such a person in existence as her poor, 
insignificant governess; and Captain Singleton, after a 
moment or two of profound silence, whether catching a 
glimpse flf some one behind the curtain or not, I cannot 
tell, but suddenly he took up tlie wedding-bonnet, 

, width waa lying on a chair, desired Winny to tie it on, 
as if it were- her ordinary attire, and snatching up a 
-. shawl, another article of-the ill-used ii-oasseou, -wrapped 
her init, placed bar alter llritfain his own, saying: ‘Crane, 


Wirniy: you look p£e; the air wSl revpw yoia, and I 
have yet much to say,* led her- from the vdopi. ■ fjf -. 

Thankful as I waa to emerge from my hWing-phce 
undetected, I could not kelp laughing at the uaeare- 
monious appropriation of the despised weddgog-gear, in 
which Winny, though, I believe, quite unconscious haw 
she was attired, looked charmingly. 1 had my own 
surmises as to the sequel of their conversation, whie^ 
surmises were soon verified by the bright smiles on all' 
the faces of thd’bousehold. 

‘Thank goodnesB,’ said Mrs Smith, Winnjt’s own', 
maid, ‘ the house is again what it used to be: master 
has got back all his good-humour, and my dear young ' 
lady has left, off weeping: her present intended pleases 
her better than her last, I believe ! And what does if 
matter his being twenty years older than herself?’ 
Why, he is only thirty-eight, and looking so young 
and handsome, than there isn’t any lady in the land 
but would he glad to have him.’ 

_ Though the day was not yet specified, every one 
supposed the mkrriago would shortly take place; 
when a message arrived to Captain Singleton from, 
his brother’s widow, residing in London, who was on 
her death-bed,,requesting^his presence, and earnestly 
entreating him to bring Miss'Brwkley along with him. 
Captain Singlctyn seemed much agitated by these 
unexpected tidings, which opened up wounds that had 
long been healed, and also by tho singular wish, which 
was of course to bo fomplied with ; and Winny herself 
descril>ed to nie what took place. On their arrival, 
Cuptaiu Singleton conducted her to the bedside of the 
invalid, who seemed strangely excited on beholding her. 
‘I have wronged you both,’ said the dying woman; 
‘you have already forgiven me, Captain Singleton, but 
how can I expect pardon from this poor orphan girl, 
whom I have for years known to be the child of my 
sister?’—‘At these words,’ said Winny, ‘Captain 
Singleton started, and turned towards me with a look 
as if awaking from a dream : without perceiving this, 
my aunt continued: “ Bride forbade my acknowledg¬ 
ing relationship with one who, by the position she laid 
chosen, seemed to have disgraced me. We were orphans, 
like Winny. The mistress of the school at which she 
had been placed, for her own interest, complied with 
my entreaty to be silent on tlie subject of my sister's 
imprudent marriage, and so the circumstance faded 
from the recollection of all save myself. But my 
injustice to my niece has been an incessant reproach to 
me. Your generosity, Captain Singleton, on the death 
of your brother, and which I so little merited' at your 
hands, claimed some return. I knew the gratification 
this avowal would have been to you, and yet pride 
kept me silent; but I could not die in peace until I 
had done justice to Winny—tardy, indeed, but which 
will, I trust, yet obtain me her pardon, and give 
hope and tranquillity to the few hours allotted me-.” ’ 
Thp poor lady died that night, and on their return 
home after the funeral, Captain Singleton said to me 
with uncontrollable delight: ‘Now, Miss Howard, I’ve 
solved the my stern of Winny’s first fascination.’ 

But who was to give Winny away? Captain- 
Singleton proposed to send for Abel Grey, as a proper 
compliment to that worthy man. Cheerfully he obeyed 
the summons, and bestowed tlie hand of Iris ‘ little pet’ 
—as ho colled her—upon one who loved her with 
perhaps /he strangely blended feelings of a father and' 
a husband. ' 

Before that happy day, young Oakdale—that no one 
might labour under the mistake of his beingleft.t* 
weal- the willow—consoled himself with an insipid, 
unintellectual beauty, somewhat passfee by the by, but 
then she boasted’ of a pedigree as ancient m his own. 
Captain Singleton vfould not hear ofAny resigning my 
situation, now comparatively a sinecure; and ^hat woe 
perhaps still more generous, insisted on my etipOmpanjn- 
ing himself and Mrs Singleton on. * trip.to 
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where,.-loaded,with present* fo# the ftraily, we all' 
once move, tat tinker 'inch different circumstances, 
assembled round the happy fireside of Abel Grey the 
clothier. .... * 

of success, whilteMt the sometime, contributing in the 
best possible way wo the welfare of the country. Great■ 
good has already *>en effected bynhe budding at dams 
and weirs across i >me of Jhe rivers; and a project it 
i now on foot for a cl tnal of 180 miles long, fjpm Sukkur 
to Hyderabad, *wh ch will fertilise at least a mitiiea 
acres. So much involved in this question; that we 
cannot forbear diiJcting attention to it. ’ 

The Report of the Assam Company shews good 
progress; a fact Jwliich the state of affairs inf China 
renders the mc^re interesting. *Thl quantity of tea 
grown on their lands in 3853 was 360,687 pounds— 
nearly 100,000/pounds more tha* in any previous 
year. In 1817, the first crop raised was sold for 
L.9728 ; the last, for L.33,000 ; an inerease.which may 
he exjiected to jontinue, as the clearing of land for 
■new ten-plantations is still going on. ^Portugal, too, 
is exhibiting signs of wakefulness: the Commercial 
Association at Oporto lias reported, that, owing^o the 
want of roads, and the badness of those that exist, 

1 travelling is more difficult in that country than lfranjy 
Other part of Europe; and they recommend the abo¬ 
lition of all vexatious restriction*, both within and 
without—in short, free-trade in fts integrity. Science, 
it may be said, is not much interested in such matter* a* 
these; hut that which adds tp the health or advance¬ 
ment of a people, tends also to the promotion of science. 

The Gcograpli^al Society has received advice* 
from the travellers sent out under its auspices: Lieu¬ 
tenant Burton and l)r Wallin are pnshing their way in 
Arabia; and Dr Vogel, when last heard from, was on 
the borders of l^alce Tchad, which he describes as menu 
resembling a vast marsh than a sheet of water. The 
interior of Africa, he says, is a ‘terrible country’ to 
travel in. Were it not for the importance of clearing 
up its geography, and discovering its resources, low 
would bo found to explore it. • 

Among recent inventions, Dr Marcel’s apparatus Car 
artificial respiration promises to be useful, as it has the . 
advantage over other contrivances of the samo kind of ' 
being-self-acting. It has a double cylinder into which 
air is compressed; and each by an alternate filling and 
discharge, with the end of a slender tube inserted ini# 
one of the nostrils, causes the lung| to go through the 
process of expiration and inspiration. It hu^been tried 
on asphyxiated dogs with perfect success, and there 
remains now to test its capabilities on humgn beings. 

The British Association i* to hold its annual- 
gifthering at Liverpool, in that magnificent building* 

St george’s ^Lill, wlierc, if local habitation have any ’ 
influence oa iffr ]M>tggdings, the meeting should -bo 
more fruitful and successful than any yet on record. 
These periodical assemblages do good; but unless the 
intervals fee occupied by enlightened research, nte result 
will be that matters of fact will be accumulated irre- 
speetfvo of the philosophical value. Science made 
easy, though it looks attractive, is not that which best 
advances science. 

Special Reports by Sir Charles Lyell have appeared 
on tlw Geological and Topographical and Hydro- 
graplfcical departments of the New York Exhibition, 
which arc highly valuable and interesting for the 
summary they present of what the Qnited States 
contain and arc capable of in those important subjects. 
The facts adduced in matters geological, owing to the 
vast extent of country, are truly amazing, and the 
sources inexhaustible. One specimen of anthracite 
coal was shewn, a single block weighing sixty tons; 
and with respect to iron, lead and copper ores, and snlt, 
there Is sufficient to absorb all the mining enterprise 
of tlie world, and more. Among these was n lump of 
native copper 6800 pound weights, from Lake Superior;, 
which had been cut as a sample from a mass weighing 
forty tons. After passing the whole subject in review. 

Sir Charles concludes by stating, that ‘the natural 
distribution of, these sources of wealth and power, 
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THE MONTH: 

• SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

It the post month has bronght to light no great 
.scientific discovery, it has been marked by a number 
. of little facts, which, taken individually, might be 
looked on as ‘ unconsidered trifles,’ but which, in the 
aggregate, def help to Bwell tTie total of advancement. 
We must set down as many as we have room for, even 
at the risk of producing a mere catalogue. * The 
great coprolitic deposit found somo time Bince near 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, has yielded some Wbndroda of 
tons of a substance alike available for the finer sorts of 
pottery and for manure. It contains also some extra¬ 
ordinary fossils, highly int|resting to the ‘geologist. 
The hot weather has brought thunder-storms, in some 
Instances fatal, which remind* us that Professor 
.Olmsted, of Yale, is of opinion, that when telegraph 
wires are much more distributed and, stretched over 
the land than at present, there will be no very heavy 
.thunder-storms, and no lightning-strokes. Signor 
Palroieri, of Naples, hjs invented a movable conductor 
—a disk of wood, bearing metallic points, relating on an 
axis, which enables him to correct the errors of , former 
observers of electrical phenomena. The idea of negative 
rains or clouds, he jays, must be given up, because the 
differences observed are duo only to time: for instance, 
the atmosphere will ho negative when n shower is 
approaching, positive while the rain is actually falling, 
and negative again ns it passes away. He hopes, by 
means of Mb new instrument, to arrive at sonic of the 
laws which govern the fall of rain in European latitudes. 
A curious fact lias been noticed also with respect to 
gutta-percha, which may lie inlerejting to electricians. 
This substance, as is well known, acquires a bluish tinge 
after having been kept some months ; and when in this 
state, it can no longer be negatively electrified, as 
before, by almost any substance with which it may he 
> rubbed. Its electricity is found to be positive; and the 
only substnnees which will electrify it negatively arc 
mica, diamond, and fur. 

A scheme is talked of for a ship-railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Black Sea, and news has come 
that the laying down of the telegraph cable to Corsica 
—half-way from Europe to Africa-lias been success¬ 
fully accomplished, and in water more than 300 
fkthoras deep in some places. It was thought that very 
deepwater would present an insurmountable difficulty; 
but here is the difficulty overcome, and converted into 
an incitement to new exertions. The electric-telegraph, 
too, is now complete from Bombay to Calcutta—-the 
beginning of a great scheme of physical improvements, 
which will demonstrate more and more the folly of 
having so long left the resources of India undeveloped. 
As Dr Boyle has said: ‘It is a country of such vast 
extent, so diversified in soil and climate, that wc may 
readily believe it capable of producing every kind of 
natural, produce; ’ and we are glad to observe, that the 
conviction is spreading in quarters where it may promote 
enterprise. Irrigation on a grand scale, next to roads, 
is wlutt India requires ; and with these combi^d, there 
seems no possibility of setting a limit to heT produc¬ 
tiveness. It has been shewn, on the best of evidence, 
tliat irrigation in India yields a profit of from seventy 
to m hundred per cent., and thus pays better than $nld- 
, digging in Australia. Incredible as this may appear 
first sight, it is easy of proof. The value of water 
. to Indian cultivators it already,well known: they 
' purchase it willingly at one rupee, or two shillings for 
MBeubic yards; and any person or company under- 
taki^frin form reservoirs, or dig canals, would be sure 
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/.into oxirtence. « 

‘; The eager inquiry for materials ffrom which paper 
may be manufacture^ is still lieardPon all sides, and 
numetbua are the suggestions madePthereupon. One 
.recommends turf; another, Hie frotlW scum seen on 
itches; and wo may add to the nunPher, by mention- 
; teg the conferva: 'that grow so abifhdantly on the 
eurfhce of standing-water, and becomo converted when 
’ dry into a specie's of natural paper. 

'■ The Eoyal Scottish Society of A-ts offers prizes, 
varying from li. 10 to L.30, for ‘ anything new in the arr 
Of dock or watchmaking,’ for inventions or new appli- 
ancea°ih the useful arts generally, and for ‘ means by 
which,, the uatifral productions of the country may he 
shadi' more Avail ableand the Scientific Society of 
Xidpzig announces prizes for papers on Commerce, 
Astronomy, and Political Economy, to be written in 
French, German, or Latin; and the Itoyal Academy of 
Berlin offers 200 ducats tb whomsoever shall furnish a 
satisfactory reply' to certain inquiries touching the 
weUbeing of a state. It wishes to know, among 
others, whether Adam Smith's lead if g doctrine—work 
makes wealth—can he identified with the prosperity of 
a people. The lioyal Institution, too, makes known 
that the Actonian prize ofL.105 will be ready in 1858, 
for the author of the best essay on ti>e ‘ Wisdom and 
Beneficence of the Almighty, os manifested by the 
Ipfluonce of Solar Radiation.’ So much knowledge has 
beon gained of this subject within the past few years, 
that materials are abundant, and wc ought to have an 
essay of more than Ordinary interest. 

■ Our French neighbours, or allies, os we must now 
call them, are not slackening the preparations for their 
Exhibition, although, as well as ourselves, they have a 
war on their hands. It is to bo opened on the 1st of 
May in next year, and all goods for exhibition must be 
%nt in before the 15tli March. There is to be no charge 
for conveyance frqm the ports or frontiers of France 
to Paris, and none for*rent. All British exhibitors arc 
to riammuniente with Captain Owen, at Marlborough 
House, whereby they will ghin facilities for passing tlicir 
packages through the “custom-hoiffe. It is such an 
opportunity for international intercourse, as will doubt¬ 
less bear results not lest acceptable tb».. that of our 
own Exhibition of 1851. We SB^Jdahere, tliat forty 
prizes, of L.8 each, are to be awarded to the atudenta of 
the acli^ols of art throughout the kingdom, who shall 
most distinguish themselves during the present year, 
so that they may have the means of visiting Paris next 
summer. The spirit of emulation will• doubtless he 
lively with such a prospect. 

Optical science has just been invested with new 
beauties by the truly philosophical apparatus contrived 
, by M. Dubosrq, whose Bk.il! and excellence of handi¬ 
craft-are well known. He came over with thocAbbe 
, Moigno, and shewed his experiments to a select party 
of snrans a b the Polytechnic Institute. Faraday, 

. Tyndall, Wheatstone, Powell, &C., were of the number; 
imd when such men express unqualified approbation 
. ^the'phenomena displayed, we may be sure they are 
./pritHiy of attention. Newton's rings, prismatic spectra, 
j kgsTnadulations of colour, were produced with a dis- 
' tfoctaeM and brilliance almost magical; and the play 
wf rainbow hues thrown on the screen and ceiling by 
/.■imply breathing on a lens, was such ns to provoke an 
wight from the grave philosophers who 
‘Witnessed it. Then ..there is the illuminated cascade— 

' «fall of water Which may be made to appear red, blue, 
i’’|T«en, Ac,, at'pte**urc,-and which, surprisingly enough, 
retains the colour 'through' its whole course, as though 
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dyed with it. I'w'njBra'irt already bedh agded to 
the sights qf thb Palylecnnlc; and we may be igtfe. 
that next winter many audfeboes will Im-hSrtnsqp' with, 
lectures on the whole subject. The lUdstrwdhlitohqat 
fail to be attractive. ■ » ’ 

From a return recently published, it appeato'^hat 
831,000 persons visited Kew Gardens last year I'and. 
Sir William Hooker reports tlie.muscmn to bd in h 
flourishing state, with a good collection of fibrous 
plants, herbaria, and botanical works. Many new 
plants and rare trees have been added; more green¬ 
houses arc wanted; and.we are told that the Earl of 
Clarendon has, ‘ with no small trouble, introduced not 
only living''plants of the Argon tree of Southern, 
Morocco (celebrated for yielding fodder for cattle iri 
the husks of the fruit, oil similar to olive-oil in tho ■ 
nuts, and h beautiful wood in its trunk), but he boa 
imported the seeds also in the finest state for genni- - 
nation.’ Some of these seeds have been sent to our 
colonies floroad, and to different countries, with a view 
to their propagation, and the cultivation and growth of 
so useful a tree. Kew thus maintains its character for 
utility as well as beauty, while, for the Londoner, it offers 
the most delightful reereatfon-ground within reach. 

An architectural museum for artisans has been 
established in Parliament Street, the scheme of which ■ 
takes in all departments of buiHing science—Grecian 
arid Gothic? decorative and domestic. ‘With access 
to such an institution, working-men may acquire a 
knowledge of the theory os well os the practice of 
their art—no unimportant consideration while miser¬ 
able erections rise up all over the land, a vory scandal 
to architecture, in tho true sense of 'tho term. If we 
may give the promoters a hint, we would say: Let 
dwolling-liouscs in future be built, and not ‘run up.’ 


11XUSTHXOCS TRADESMEN. 

The iloctriiics of ,TsIainism teach that no man may be ' 
above his destiny; that every one may loam a vocation 
whereby he may enm liis bread, if predestined to do so. 
A curious list is given in Mara(\ja of the occupations ^of 
patriarchs, caliphs, and sultans, which commences with the 
first man. Adam tilled the ground; Noah was a carpenter; 
Abraham, a weaver; David mode coijts.-of-inail; Solomon 
made boskets of the date-tree; the Caliph Omar manufac¬ 
tured skins; Othman sold eatables; Ali, the cousin of the 
Prophet, hired himself to a master for a salary. The 
Ottoman sovereigns did not think it beneath them to 
submit to this law, in imitation of so many eminent examples. 
Thus Mohammed II. sold flowers; Solimon the Great 
made slippers; Achmet I. made ebony cases and boxes; 
Achmet III. excelled in writing, and in emblazoning the 
canonical books; Selim II. printed muslins.— Dtatu't 
Ottama... Empire. 

SUBSTITUTE roa POTATOES. 

For the last four years, considerable, attention has been 
paid at the Musoum of Natural History in Paris, to'the 
cultivation of a plant coming from Chins, and known undei* 
the name of Dioitdrea Japonica. This plant, says the 
writer of a paper sent to the Central Agricultural Society, 
may, by its rise, weight, and hardy character, become 
exceedingly valuable in France, as it will serve as a sub¬ 
stitute for the potato. Its tubercles, like those of the 
Jerusalem artichoke, resist in the open air the severest' 
winter without sustaining any irgnry. Several specimens 
of these roots, of very large size, were presented in 1852 
to the Society, one of which, of a cylindrical form, was 
three feet in length; another, presented in 1853, weighed 
threi pounds; the former having been in the earth twqnty, 
months, aud the latter sixteen. The flavour of tliis.voge- 
table is more delicate than teat of tho potato.— Galiqnatti. 

Prints* and Published by V. and S. Ohasbmw, * Bdde’a. Puaw*, 
Pleat Street. Lassos, end SM High Street Kmseujeaw. Al»b. 
void by J. M'Glabsas, « Upper SaekrUIe Streep ffrouit, and 
all Bsokeetlere. *■ ‘ 
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THE WIVES OF DAVW) TENIERS. 
David Teniers was scarcely eleven years pld when 
the pointer Rubens come, oifc day, »to the workshop 
of his fattier. DaviA was daubiift a small sketch ; at 
the sight of the great master, the brush full from his 
hand. Rubens, perceiving glint his pipsence discon¬ 
certed tlie youth, picked it up, and added some touches 
to his work. From that day, David Teaicrs determined 
to be a great man; yetMuring more than ten years, he 
worked as a mere punter of sigps, waitiifg, like oifr 
old friend Dick Tinto, for 1 letter days, till the Archduke 
Leopold appointed him ids painter in ordinary, and 
gentleman of the chamber. 

A little adventure suddenly decided his fate. It 
happened about that time, that a certain gentleman of 
the court being about, to marry, gave instructions to 
Tenters to paint him a representation of the god 
Hymen. The gentleman being a connoisseur, Teniers 
employed upon tlie work all the resources of his genius: 
he imitated the graces of Albiiuo,*;uid the colouring 
of Riihens, till his llymen became more beautiful than 
Adonis. The painter did not forget tlie flambeau: 
never did the hymeneal - torch shine with greater 
brilliancy. On the eve of the nuptials, Teniers invited 
the gentleman to’ liis studio. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘you 
behold the highest ideal of love aud beauty which my 
imagination lias presented to me.' 

‘You have hardly been so successful as I expected,’ 
said the gentleman, shaking his head with an air of 
discontent. ‘I have a better idea of Hymen than this. 
There is something wanting—a certain expression, a 
something which 1 feel, though 1 cannot explain it.’ 

* You are right in being dissatisfied with my work,’ 
replied Teniers. ‘ It is scarcely dry yet. My colours, 
like those of our great masters, improve with time. 
Allow me to bridge you this picture in a few weeks. 
Since your marriage takes place to-morrow, you will 
have other business to attend to beaides looking at a 
portrait of Hymen. Take my word; and if you fiud I am 
mistaken, I renounce my claim to be paid for the work.’ 

The gentleman had nothing to reply: he left- the 
artist’s abode to visit his intended bride. She was a 
Flemish woman, of Spanish origin, ns worthy of the 
pencil of MnrlUo os of that of Rubens; bur as the 
lady had nothing to recommend her but her face, her 
mind not equalling her beauty, Tcniors, like a sensible 
man, desired to give the gentleman time enougn to 
recognise Hymen in his actual aspect. At the end of 
three months, he.conveyed his picture*to tlie residence 
oftijs friend. * * g 

' ‘ You ore right)’ exclaimed tlie latter at the first 
glaneepjjff’ime haq ljiucli improved your picture. Age 


is necessary even to tlie most perfect work. You will 
allow, however, that the expression is a little too lively. 
It is Hymen, remember, not Cupid, whogi yon intdfided^ 
4o portray. That laughing eye is scarcely nfttiral* 
Hymen is a reasonable god after all.’ * 

‘ Excellent!' exclaimed Teniers. ^The lover is now 
only the lmsbnnd. It has turned out as I predicted. 
Know, then, that it is not mf painting, but your ideal, 
thnt has clianged.’ For the honour of his wife, the 
gentleman was inclined to be angry; but how could 
lie meet such a tffcmphant Experiment? lie offered 
at once to pay him the stipulated price. 

‘ No,’ said the painter; ‘ my genius has failed, me in 
this affair. Grajt mo a few days more.’ 

Teniers set to work again, and accomplished a 
chef-d'oeuvre, lly the aid of perspective, he contrived 
to produce a portrait of Hymen which should appfetr 
charming when viewed sideways, a^n certain distftn'Ce; 
but which, on a closer inspection, should be found to 
have a slight frown. The Archduke Leopold having 
heard the history of this picture, desired that it 
should bo placed at the end of his gallery. The curious, 
married and unmarried, came to inspect it. Dufresnoy, 
who relates this anecdote in liis witty manner, con-' 
eludes) his recital thus: ‘ The duke caused Jlip portrait 
to be placet^ above a kind of dais, to monnt which tho 
visitor had to pass a step vpry polished and slippery, 
llelow this was the pleasing point of view; hut no 
! soiNier had you passed the step, than, farewell the 
chanp !—*it wq ^no l ongfer the «ome tiling.’ 

Cornelius •fSchm^hfcqininter-poet, first related this 
little story. ‘What is more curious,' said he in his 
narrative. ‘ is that this portrait of Ilymon brought about 
the marriage of David Teniers.' Cornelius Schut bad 
a ward named Anne Breughel, daughter of Breughel 
of Velours, also a painter. As she was beautiful, 
and of pleasing manners, old Cornelius Schut took a 
plonsurc in walking- abroad with licr. Sometimes they 
visited the studios of Rubens and Van Baelen, who 
were dlso her guardians; sometimes the court of the 
archduke; at other times, they spent the day in the 
country, or in making an excursion by Vater. One 
day, as they were walking in the archduke's gallery, 
and her guardian was pointing out to her the famous 
picture of Hymen, Teniers happened to come in. Aftor 
some remarks upon tlie weather, poetry, and painting,- 
Teniers said to the young maiden: ‘Would mademoiselle 
like to pass the step ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, perhaps without reflecting. 

‘ I take you at your ward,’ said Teniers, offering her; 
his hand. Anne Breughel blushed, and refused to 
pass. Cornelius Schut treated the matter rather as 
poet than a guardian. , 
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i.^"Wfay ahonld you object?’ said 1M smiling. 

vWhat would be the advantage,’6he replied, m» 
^*hhat emboldened, ‘Woe once ant roe other aide the 
picture changes in collar afrd effect?’ 

■‘ For you and me, never 1’ ex e loaned the young* 
painter gallantly. ‘Or, rather, t promise you to 
‘ recross the fatal step immediately!’ At that critical 
moment, some strangers happened ti come in.. Teniers 
saluted his friends respectfully, andjwithdrew, already 
in lovS with the young girl. The ueUt day, after some 
hesitation, he entered the sthdio ofTCoruelius Scliut, 
who was painting some camellias fn a garland of 
flowers. * ' 

' 'Master Cornelius,’ said Teniers, ‘will yon tell me 
what is the best thing to he done to please a young 
maiden ?’ c 

‘ Write her some versoB,’ said the poet. ‘ So you 
are in love, eh ?' 

‘Tj desperation—to Hie point, in fact, v that tho 
'arq^deke says r f have lost my senses.’ 
m ‘ And with whom, Master David Teniers?’ 

‘Do you not guess?’ replied the cunning young 
artist. ‘ Ah, if I £Cald write verses like yours'.' 

'1 am not master of the hand of Anne Breughel,’ 
said Schut, divining the 'object of his passion. ‘ Site 
has two other guardians—Rubens and Van Baelen. 
Besides, I take her' for a woman of spirit, who will 
have a husband of her gwn choosing, and no other.’ 
Teniers, meeting Rubens soon' after, asked him in 
like manner, ‘ What was the best thing to be done to 
please a young maiden ? ’ 

‘Make her a flattering portrait,’ replied the great 
painter. 

‘ O that I had your genius!’ exclaimed Teniers; ‘ I 
would make my portrait even more beautiful than 
Anne Breughel.’ 

‘ If it is Anne Bl'eughel you arc thinking of,’ replied 
Rubens, ‘go to our grave friend Van Baelen: he will 
tell you, like an old philosopher who lias subdued the 
passions of man's nature, what is best to be done in 
■uoh a case.’ Teniers went directly to the house of 
the old painter; he found him painting, upon copper, 
a copy of his great work, 1 St John Preaching in 
file Desej-t.’ Teniers had seen the original often in 
the palace df the archduke. He came at once to the 
object of his visit. ‘Wlmt is the best thing to Ik 1 
done to please a young mdiden ? ’ 

, ■ ‘ Love her sincerely,* replied Vaft Baelen. 

■ * Ton are perhaps right; and yet I adore Ahne 
Breughel, who, I imagine, is ribt in lb*. least afi^cted L 
by my passion.’ , y -—ir' '* t 

Hie three guardians interrogated their ward in 
torn. {She had not forgotten David Teniers. It 
turned out that Van Baelen had spoken irtbre wisely 
than his colleagues. The three took counsel together : 
they weighed in the balance the talent of TcnierB and 
die fortune of Anne Breughel—the mind of the one, 
and the beauty of the other. After some debate, they 
decided for the marriage. The young pair were brought 
together at a supper at the house of Rubens, who, as 
well as his guests, amused himself with observing their 
mutual embarrassment. At the dessert, they told 
Tamers that they had invited him as a witness to the 
marriage-contract of Anne Breughel, in his character 
Of a disciple of her grandfather, old Peter Breughel. 
Sden afterwords, the notary presented himself very 
graswly : a space was cleared for him at the end of the 
r Wbta. He unrolled the parchment, mended his pen, 
and prepared to read the marriage-contract of the 
ftton partners. Young David no longer doubted lus 
happintai, 

'■* This-' marriage -contract, still preserved in the 
^archives of -the cityawf Antwerp, is prepared rather in 
, ftv our of the wife TO an the husband. It stipulates, 
cljfsst In ease of tlw decease of Anne Breughel, their 
children shall receive, not only the property which she 


brought him as h& mattltge-portknv bdtaleo all 
interest in the joint property'settled by the contract. 
We shall see presently that the clause was .ftriotly' 
fulfilled. The three gmftdiana, artists as . tb^ were, 
had made all <their arrangements like sober lawyer*. 
The marriage took place a few days afterwartfs. On 
the morning of the wedding, the archduke presented 
Teniers with a miniature portrait of himself, and C 
gold chain. Anne Breughel was of a sweet disposition 
and pleasing manners. She brought her husband fbur 
children, and c loved him to tlie lost os on the first day 
of her marriage; while he, in his turn, loved her with 
all the tenderness of his passionate natifre. In short, 
they never saw Hymen except on the favourable side 
of the step. 

In the first years of his wedded life, Teniers con¬ 
tinued to 1 reside in the palace of Leopold, working 
almost exclusively for the king of Spain, who was so 
delighted* with his works that he had a gallery built 
expressly* for them. At,first, the artist did scarcely 
anything more than copy the great masters of thp 
Flemish and Italian schools. After a little' while, 
growing weary of following othbrs, stroke by stroke, 
he contented -himself wh.li merely imitating them, 
llis imitations enjoyed a singular reputation, some 
persons even going so far rs to prefer them to the 
models, lie was particularly successful in his imi¬ 
tations r of Rubens, which many mistookfor the works 
of that master. But Teniers at length determined to 
be in liis turn an original pointer. 

In his leisure hours, remembering the counsels of 
his aged father, he sketched by a few strokes of his 
pencil a scene taken near by, of pure and simple 
nature. Suddenly, he abandoned his grand subjects. 
Eminently Flemish, he limited hia field to a Flemish 
horizon. lie was wearied of gazing upon saints in 
ecstasy, and penitent Magdalena: he had never met 
with such things in his simple way of life. Was it 
not time that the human form should be painted under 
some other phase, and in a character more true to 
nature? If painting should he a mirror of nature, 
why not set that mirror beside the public way, as 
well as in the unfrequented by-roads ? A picture 
of happiness, fresh and naif, a reflex of actual life, 
can never be unworthy of art: prose may be made 
pleasing os well as verse. Thus reasoned the young 
artist. 

Adrien Brauwer and Van Craesbeck had already 
taken sketches among tho mariners and other fre¬ 
quenters of the cabarets of Antwerp, of all the original 
physiognomies to be found there. There was not an 
interior of a public-house, not a droll or characteristic 
face, which they had not copied a dozen times. Teniers 
saw that he must seek for a new world; but he had not 
to look far for that. In the little village of Terek, 
between Mali nos and Antwerp, there happened to be a 
chateau to be sold, called the Chateau of the Three 
Towers; an ancient Gothic edifie^frorthy of lodging 
a prince. Teniers, who was, indeed, a prince among 
Flemish painters* purchased it, resolved to pass the 
remainder of his life there in the study of nature^ and 
in the enjoyment of his good-fortune. Hie place wee 
well chosen—a church with pointed spire, meadow, 
lake, picturesque enclosure, boors, topers,, cabarets— 
everything he wanted was to be found in Perek ond.it*. 
environ^. He lived here in good style, keeping lackeys 
and equipages; and his chlUeau became a celebrated 
rendezvous for the chase. The Archduke Leopold, .thef 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Marlborough, and many 
othft illustrious persons visited him there. Twice.bis 
extravagant way of life brought him. to the verge of 
ruin ; the first tiifte, lie set to work to repair bis fortunes 
by painting day and night He did not dispense wbfti a 
singtt horse or servant, nor did he even receive- newer,of 
those illustrious visitors from all countrieiL, who, in 
the Chateau dea Troi* Tours, fangifid them&^es in a 
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royd palace.. Bkr industry restored his finances. It is 
said that a* this time he even produced as mifoy as 
•850 {Huntings in a single yeaf; but this extraordinary 
fecundfty disheartened bit purchasers, and his works 
fell in yudfe. 1 There is a tradition—but an improbable 
on*—fbat he then adopted the .singular expedient of 
spreading abroad a report of his own death, and that 
m^wife even went into mourning, to induce a belief in 
the story, and thus enhanco the value qf his works. 

Teniers was in the midst of his career when his wife 
died. Bis affliction was beyond measure* h'is chateau, 
so cheerful tyefore, became |pmbre and comfortless; 
Mature, his ordinary teacher, spoke to him now of 
nothing but Anne Breughel. His marrhge-cogtract 
compelling him to give up everything on the deatli of 
Ms wife, the painter found himself, by tlii^ calamity, 
suddenly reduced to priverty. His children would not 
have allowed the clauses of the coil tract to be executed 
in their favour; but Teniers, in spite of the entreaties 
of his friends, resolved to strip hin^elf of everything 
In the very year of her death; spying that ‘ he would 
never consent to live upon the property of orphans.’ 
The chateau changed owners, and he retired to Brussels. 
Here lie lived a solitary life, turning his thoughts 
unceasingly to the remembrance of his dear Anne, and 
devoting himself to the practices of “religion, and to 
watching over the process of his children at college. 

Though living now in the most humble stylet lie hid 
been compelled to retain one of his horses—all his 
pictures being the result of short journeys into the 
country. On these, excursions, lie had several times 
revisited Perck, wandering in the neighbourhood of the 
chateau, and lingering over its associations of love and 
fame. One evening he noticed, through the railing of 
the grounds of the chateau, a young lady walking in 
the garden, whose face Imre several points of resem¬ 
blance to that of Anne Breughel. In liis surprise, he let 
fall'the reins upon the neck of his horse, which began 
to bite at the hanging branches of • willow. His eyes 
followed involuntarily the apparition, which seemed to 
him to be a dream of the past. In a moment, the young 
iady disappeared by a retired pathway leading to the 
chateau. Teniers continued musing, looking now to¬ 
wards the lake, and now towards the spot where she 
had vanished. ‘ Mj poor Anne, you are dead to me,’ 
he exclaimed pensively. ‘No, you are not dead. I 
see you everywhere—under these trees, at yonder 
window, beside that lake' where wc have walked so often.’ 

While musing thus, the poor painter did not perceive 
that his horse, which had also Ids reminiscences, had 
begun to take the road to the stables. Upon the 
bridge, he drew up the reins again, and said, sighing .- 
1 No, no, my tmsty friend ; we have no longer any right 
to be here.’ That day, Teniers returned to his solitary 
home more sad than usual. 

* Why did I sell the chateau? ’ said he with bitterness. 
‘There I should have been, in some sort, nearer to my 
dear Anne. In Wiae old favourite haunts I might 
still, in imagination, have Been and heard her.’ 

The next day, he could not refraiiffrom returning to 
Perck. The chateau was then in the possession of a 
wealthy retired counsellor, named De Fresne. The 
tetter, meeting Teniers in the neighbourhood, and 
recognising him, begged him to accompany him to his 
old home, and consider himself still its master. The 
counsellor presented him to his daughter, ^Isabelle 
de Fresne. She was young and fair, and had die same 
tender and simple look as Anne Breughel. Teniers 
was delighted with her. She painted a little ; Teniers 
offered to give her a lesson. A shower of rain Regan 
to fall, and the advocate gladly took advantage of the 
tiremnstanoe to detain his guest. The poor painter 
almost believed himself living again in his ancient 
splendour. The sweet face of Anne Breughel* was 
miadsj^hut Isabelle de Fresne was not wanting ia 


‘What a pity.dsaid his host, over the dessert, ‘that 
you < should havejtaken it into yttur head- to leave die 
chateau! It was to increase the patrimony of, yow' 
children, I am aware; bnfi thy appears to me to be 
'carrying patenyd affection* too for. "8uch« genius as 
yours slioult\ have a palace for an abode.’ 

‘ Nature is my palace,’ replied the artist, dating at 
the same time a wistful look at the gilded panels of the 
Chateau des Trois Tours. t 

1 My greatest pleasure. Monsigur ^Teniers,’ said the 
counsellor, ‘ would be to see you rare all the fine 
season.’ „ 

‘ Ah,’ said Teniers, ‘ I should be foo happy to live in 
such good and fair society, bnt my fiSte-flays are past. 
Once I was not only a painter, but a fine gentleman; 
now 1 am only s» painter. All my pictures now are 
associated with my pallet. I shall continue to depict 
scenes of, happiness, but it will be the happiness olf 
others.’. So Baying, Teniers regarded Isabelle tenderly. 
a The young lady blushed, and turned ine convolution 
into another channel. • 

• The next morning, Teniers rose at daybreak to return 
to Brussels. While his horse was feSfling, he took a stroll 
through one of his favourite haunts upon the borders 
of tlie lake. It was a cloir, frcsh # morning; a light t 
wind was slowly moving tho mists along tile fields of 
Vilvorde; the country, refreshed with the rain of the 
night before, filleeh the air with sweet odours; and the 
suu, just risen, touched the glittering tree-tops and the 
towers of the chateau. Arnold Houbraken relates this 
story. Teniers was leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
surveying the lake and the chateau, test in thought, 
when suddenly raising his eyes towards the window 
where he had ofteb seen Anne Breughel looking out 
on fine evenings, her image appeared there as if lay 
enchantment. ‘It is she, witli her light hair falling in 
curls,’ he exclaimed. ‘ It is the saifle sweet face, so fulL 
of beauty and innocence.' But in another moment he 
recognised Isabelle de Fresne. ‘ Alas!’ he exclaimed, 

‘ it is not she ; and yet',- 

He returned to tho chateau, mounted his horse, and 
rode away slowly. All that week, he did nothing well, 
He attempted to paint from memory a portrait oi 
Isabelle de Fresne, and failed; and yet, wljpn it was 
but half-flnjdhed, the face had seemed to rehund him at 
the same time both of Anne Breughel and Isabelle de 
Fresne. Those two delighfrul images were.ifof ever 
present to liis mind; he sought to divert his thoughts 
from them, afraid of falling in love again. He made a 
jouraey ifito Ms ance. alT a evon*set out for Italy; bnt he 
had scarcely arrmSWte Lyon, when liis new passion 
compelled him to retrace liis steps. On his return, he 
found a letter from the counsellor, complaining of hie 
neglect. ‘ 

‘ Cgme, my dear Teniers,’ he wrote; ‘ the very 
peasants are anxious to see their old mister again) 
and my daughter Isabelle finds that, even from loch a 
skilful master as^ou, a single lesson in pminting-’ia not 
enough.’ 

Teniers started immediately for Perck. The coun- 
sellorspressed him to pass the remainder of the season 
at the chateau. The painter accepted his invitation, 
and boldly installed himself there, hardlj* sure that it 
was not more dangerous to fly from the presence at 
Isabelle, than to see her continually. 

It happened—accidentally, no doubt—that the yourig 
lady had for an attendant one of the femmes-de-cluunhrc 
of Anne Breugliel. This waa another illusion for the 
painter, who, when he met her, found himself often 
about to ask her whether his wife was abroad in the 
garden, or in the walks in the neighbourhood. The 
woman—by force of habit, no doubt—dressed her new 
mistress exactly like her previoMt one: there waa the 
same arrangement of the hair, wo some cap, the same 
lace, the identical colours. Teniers, meeting thia living 
reminiscence sometimes upon the stairs, or in the dnxky 










yaflpkgesof the old chateau, would imagine himself in 
■ja dream. More than once, on kiting the hand of 
Xsobelle de Frcsne, the old time seemed to him to have 
come hack again, Evfry day he discovered some new 
point of r&emblance. Ladt night, it,was her hand; 1 
to-day, it ia her foot; to-morrow, she will sing, and her 
voice wiU he the very counterpart of Anne Breughel's. 
Fever was illusion more perfect at ull points. 

‘Wlgit ails you, my friend ?’ asked his host one day, 
surprised at his absent and qnxious look. ‘ Does nut 
our way of life please you ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Teijiers; ‘if is noting — a passing 
recollection—a momentary regret. It is gone now.’ 

One evening, utter sunset, lie was sitting again upon 
the ground'beside the little lake, idly brushing the tall 
water-grasses rith his feet. Isabella ami her servant 
passed him in the pleasure-boat. The light veil of 
evening falling upon land and water confirmed the 
painter's misty, reverie; he was no longer Hunter of 
fliinr-lf, as in the broad daylight. The head of the 
skiff grazed' lightly on the bank, and lie rushed 
forward. _ * 

‘Anne! Anne! "'lie exclaimed, when they ’found 
themselves alone. ‘1’ardon me—Isabelle, 1 meant,' 
continued he, falling at lior feet, in the chivalrous 
fashion of the times. ■ •• 

1 Well,’ said she, carried away by his manner, ‘Anne 
Breughel, if you will.' it '.nay be ef^ily imagined that 
tl»e young Isabelle, perhaps a little romantic, had 
secretly loved Teniers; that, touched by his sorrow for 
Anno Breughel, she had undertaken the task of com 
soling him, coming by degrees, by Means of these 
illusions, to take the place of his adored wife. 

Three weeks afterwards, Teniers married the daugh¬ 
ter of the counsellor, lie returned to the chateau, and 
took again to his old way of life. Isabelle de Fresno, 
charmed by tbc simplicity of bis genius, and his noble 
manners, remained devoted to him till l)ie time, of her 
death. She knew that her greatest charm for him was, 
that slie reminded him of his iirst wife. Far from 
complaining, or feeling vexed on that account, she took 
plains to acquire the habits of Anne Breughel, with the 
generous intention of ph-asing her husband. Teniers, 
itt Ilia turu v delighted with having found so sweet a 
companion, loved her for her own, auu for Anne 
Breughel's sake. , 

The painter survived Ins second wife, and died at 
the age of upwards of eighty. After licv death, lie 
returned to Brussels again, and lived in strict retire¬ 
ment, devoted to his art." One of lih^to^a Franchean 
monk at Malines, held him in Itiifarins as' lie breathed 
his last; through the zeal of this son, he had become 
more then ever attached to the Catholic Church. For 
the convent at Malices, he painted his ‘‘Nineteen 
Martyr* of po'rcum.’ The son has left a biography of 
liis father, interspersed with orisons and litanies'; the 
only interesting portion is the end, in which he describes 
the death of the great pointer. 

Already in a state of unconsciousness, David Teniers 
only spoke at long intervals. In the middle ol' the 
• night, after ii painful sigh, he took the hand wf his 
eon with agitation: ‘See you, yonder?—yonder 1 ’ he 
exclaimed. il e saw, no doubt, passing in his mind all 
the curious creations of liis pencil. The Franciscan 
.looked in the direction which lie indicated. 

. *I see nothing, father.’ 

.. . ‘Do you sec,’ continued the painter, without 
heading his reply, 1 the alchemist in that laboratory, 

, meditating 't He turns towards me to bid me farewell. 
Farewell, then! What did 1 say? It is a drinker— 
there are two—three—four—the odour of their ale 
-.rises to my head. O the deep politicians! these arc 
the men who transput our Flanders into Spain. The 
drunkards 1 It is mwely that they may drink from 
' glasses overflowing with Malaga. My son, stop that 
boor from smoking, who lias no thing >to say apropos. 


I hear his pipe snap. Ho; it is tlie violin of poor 
old Nicholas Sliest.' There is’ a fair, then, in Perek 
to-day. Open the windo^r, and let me hear their cries 
better. Excellent! how they dance under the balcony 1 
Take care, Maifcaret! Look at that sly cheftist The 
old dotard! It is a good thing, indeed, to have gray 
hairs. I like your violin, Master Suest; but what are 
you playing there ? O my son—my son! look there i 
this is fearful ipdeed! ’ 

The dying painter shuddered from head to foot, and 
passed his iir.nds over liis eyes. ‘Do you sdb that 
doleful dance ?—all tliei* - mirth is gone now. Old 
Nicholas Sdest is nothing but a skeleton. Look how 
he whirls, dud whirls, and whirls in the dusk—all 
hastening to the church-yard. They arc gone! Fare¬ 
well, farewell, my friends. Call my servant—it is 
time to go!' 

These were, as nearly ns possible, the last words of 
the laborious painter of nature. In obedience to his 
w : sh, the son hail ^is remains deposited in the choir of 
the church of Terek, under that tower which, in his 
pictures, stands forth against so many horizons. 

SOMETHIND DONE 'iN THE MEANTIME. 

Whims the subject of a great national scheme of educa¬ 
tion continues to he surroundedfwitli difficulties, there 
ia "interest alul importance attached to everything which 
brings out the nvailahleness of present existing institu¬ 
tions, and a fibrils hints for making the best we can of 
what we have. There lies before vs just now, in the 
shape of a llrjmrt on the Dirt Jltt/urst* some interesting 
information of this nature; the more so, perhaps, 
because the field of its operations appears a singularly 
unpromising one, comprising, as it does, the parish- 
schools of the rural districts of three counties in the 
north-east of Scotland—schools in which the elder 
pupils are absent through the summer at field-labour, 
and the teacher, ii* many instances, is nwny during 
the winter attending college-classes, with a view to the 
clerical profession. By a system of vigilant superin¬ 
tendence, notwithstanding, hacked liy remuneration 
according to merit, it would seem that much has been 
done to obviate the lunderonees to a regular system of 
tuition, and to raise the standard of parochial education. 
But wo forget ourselves. Familiar as we are with 
parish-schools in Scotland, we must not leave behind us 
iu the dark that portion of our readers—perhaps a largo 
one—who know little of a Scotch parish-school, except 
that the term is often met with in the public journals. 
Be it known to such, that the heritors—that is, tho 
proprietors of land in every parish—on whom it 
devolves to maintain the church, the manse, and tho 
minister, ate equally bound by' law to provide the 
school, with the teacher's salary, dwelling-house, ahd 
garden. The election of the teacher rests with the 
heritors and minister, subject to the approval of the 
Presbytery, whose business it is to' inquire into his 
qualifications; after which, his office is ad vitum aut cul¬ 
pa m —he cannot hi'removed except upon grave charges 
alleged by thu minister and heritors, and sustained 
before the Presbytery. The magistrates of burghs are 
iu like manner obliged to maintain burgh-schools; but 
with these we have, in the present instance, nothing 
to do, as the ‘Dick Bequest’ is confined to the rural 
parishes Tho provision determined by law consists of 
a house of at least two apartments, an enclosed garden 
of nt least a quarter of a Scotch acre, and a salary which 
is determined every twenty-five years, according to the 
priefe of oatmeal, and which, on account of tlie low dors’ 

* lir.port of Tmntp-onc Ycur s' Ejrpcrtence of the Vick Bequest for 
K leva tint) the Character.and Volition of the Parochial School! and 
Srfyookjiusters in Out Counties of Aberdeen^ BanJT t and Moray; 
Embracing an Exposition of the Design and Operation of the Parish 
School. Presented to tbo Trustees by Allan William 

Jjlackwood and Buns, Edinburgh and Lcndtfh. 1B54. 
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prices flood in 1828, in ay be raughly stated as now subsequent occasion. Meanwlnle, he is set down for'a 
ranging fromL.19 to LJS6 per annum ; betides tjic ffees modified allowance, if he gives satisfaction in English, 
of the pupils, which, ip the district now referred to, yield arithmetic, Latiig and any othea two of the required 
oh an average about L.25 tcaoach teacher. As there is branches; no payment, hawevei^ being made till the 
often ho c^her school whatever in the parish, and rarely^ completion of tiie examinations which, for a teacher of 
any of a highhr class, the parochial ‘schoolmaster is the highest rnric, includes English, writingf arithmetic, 
generally oxpedted to teach Latin, and even Greek, geography, history, Latin, Greek, mathematics, and 
*rlth mathematics and book-keeping, to the sons of the physics. 

better classes of agriculturists, as well as to instruct The next ordeal to which a candidate is subjected, 
the poorest barefooted urchin of the labourer in those is that of teaching a class in presence of theexigniners, 
elementary branches which he can afford to lenrn. Of in order to test his expabilitysof communicating hi* 
course, one sees at once that few meit of education knowledge to others. If this also proves satisfactory, 
sufficient' to* accomplish such a task, would devote there is yet nnother, which is constantly and diligently 
themselves for life to a calling so poorly remunerated ; upheld—namely, the visitation of the school over' 
hut it serves ns a temporary means of subsistence to which he presides. In connection with this inspection, 
many a young aspirant after college honours and there is maintained a system' of correspondence in 
ministerial usefulness. It would he beside tmr purpose which the impressions received by the x»sitor are freely 
to inquire, whether a race of plnjnlv educated men, of stated to the teacher, and advice, or, if need be, warn* 
maturcr years and riper experience, and having no ing and threatening, are added as the ease appears to 
ulterior views, might or might not answer the general requiiv. , “ 

purpose better. It has lonjf been tlj» boast of Scotland. ‘ These letters have been varied in their temm—fi 
—a boast she would not easily'forego—that here and one time, pointing out to the teacher particular depart- 
thcre, from time to time, the parish-school has elicited, fnents in which the system mi rip;, lie amended; at 
and, to a certain extent, tutored a genius destined, in another, advising the extension of certain branches, 
after-life, to become the learned professor or the most frequently English grammar, arithmetic, and 
celebrated author; and the gentlemeji whose report is geography', to a larger number of pupils; at a third, 
now before us, have Ijplievoil it better to have in these noticing deiieieneies in reading and spelling, which 
schools a succession of masters, each demoting seven appeared to indicate a want of attention to tiie most 
or eight years of the prime of his energy and ontmi- ordinary' parts of Instructing, The uSe of sueli appeals 
siasm, rather than one who, by going over the same is obvious in pointedly directing the teacher’s atlcn- 
tasks for twenty', thirty, or forty years, necessarily loses tion to defects which, in tiie quiet routine of daily 


the zest which attends a first or second course of .work, may, while ln> is unconscious of it, creep in. 
instruction. Suggestions, i#so, are made to enlarge and advance 

And now to the legacy in question, ft was lit 1 - the general instruction: the teacher has been urged 
queathed hv dames l)iek, Esq., a nat'vc of Morayshire, to observe the duty of privately preparing the lessons 
who, at the age of nineteen, went to the West Indies, ! —flic Hihle-lessons especially, and those in the clashes, 
and accumulated a considerable fortune, which lie ; Faults of manner have been suggested for correction, 
afterwards improved by judicious speculations in j and cleanliness and order enforced. With regard to 
England, where his remaining years were spent. After I religious instruction, deficiencies have been pointed 


settling a matter of L."ll,0()() upoif the ch'.Mrcn of bis I out. and occasion lias been taken to suggest an increaso 
only daughter, bequeathing legacies to his servants, cf tenderness and reverence in imparting it, and the 
the .remainder of Mr Dick's princely fortune was, cultivation of an extended intelligence and elevation 
according to his will, to lie applied to the maintenance of feeling in tiie pupils. Teachers tiave been exhorted 


and assistance of ‘ the country parochial schoolmasters’ 
in his native county of Elgin or Moray, and in the 


to visit schools of established reputation, warned to 
avoid the causes of a visible drilay of. energy, and 


neighbouring counties of limit!' and Aberdeen. The animated .to cherish high views of their duty and 
five annual revenue at the disposal of the trustees for responsibility, so as to giy a progressive elevation to 
tliis purpose, after deducting all expenses of manage- the character of their schools. The ndviil? is mingled 
meat, has run from L.oOUO to L.5000 a year in round with praise of whatever lias been observed worthy of 
numbers. The clause of the will by which they have coiiniicudatimi ; and tjie suggestion* are justified when 
chiefly been guided, is that which authorises them to ned'ssary bv i« »aafiw enec to what is accomplished in' 
1 dispose of tiie said income in sueli manner as shall other schools, of which the circumstances are in all 
seem most likely to encourage active schoolmasters, essential particulars the same, as well ns to those 
and gradually to elevate the literary character of the higher views by which the enlightened Witcher is 
parocliial schoolmasters and schools aforesaid : and for unceasingly led onwards and upwards, 
these purposes, to increase, diminish, or altogether ‘ Ulie reporter is hound to acknowledge the candour 
.discontinue tiie salary or allowance to he from time and attention with which these communications have 


to time made to all or any of sueli schoolmasters, with¬ 
out being accountable for so doing.’ Upon this clause 
they have founded a system of vigilant superintend- 


almost universally been received.’ 

A specimen »f these letters will be interesting:— 

‘ Di.au Sin I am instructed by the trustees to 


enoo, which appears to have been generally submitted cxpij-ss to you in writing, tlieir regret that the, impres- 
to, if not for the sake of professional improvement, at sion derived from the recent visit to your school 
least for the sake of the bounty which tiie trustees was unsatisfactory. The information and intelligence 


have to bestow. 


appear to he too much limited to a fmf pupils at the 


To give the reader an idea of this system: Tiie head of each class, and there is not sufficient evidence 
trustees decline interfering in any way with the elec- of exertion to stimulate the powers of the other pupils, 
tion of the schoolmaster, which remains, as Heretofore, whoso torpid and uninformed condition does not appear 
in the hands of the heritors and clergymen; but as to lie consistent with the application of an active and 
soon as he is appointed, they invito him to submit judicious systeril of tuition. The state of the New 
to an examination, in order to test his personal Testament class cannot ho considered creditnbl"; and 
-attainments in literature and science. In some few the trustees submit to you the propriety of nil example 
instances, this 1ms been utterly .declined ; f.nd ill a Horded by other Bcliools, not to permit pupils to use 
such case, a teacher establishes jio connection at all the Holy Scriptures until the proficiency is such that 
for himself with the fund in question. In rnyiy in- tiie lesson may serve a higher purpose than that of a 
stances, the teacher lias failed to satisfy the examiners technical exercise in rending. 

at Jdr first apjjgarancc, hut has succeeded on a ‘English grammar ought certainly to be taught to 
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'»'. , jp'Wtw number, art! advanced Uo a higher point. 
fThir-exercise is peculiarly fitted to rouse the intel¬ 
lectual faculties; i*it the pupils ( csnnot derive that 
'advantage without Byste|iatie labour and patient 
peraewranoe. . \ , 

* The tnfttees, from their* knowledga of your attain¬ 
ments, pro satisfied of your capability to raiau the 
..school to a much higher standard than it presents just 
now”; and they earnestly submit to you the necessity 
and duty of such an earnest devotion of your mind, 
and energies to its- improvement as will, for the future, 
prevent any such expression of dissatisfaction as the 
present. They wcyild urgently impress upon you the 
desirableness, in particular, of studying perfectly to 
simplify the substance of your examination, and not to 
be satisfied with questions and answers which appear 
verbally sufficient, unless you are Satisfied that the 
pupil lias a clear and intelligent port option of the 
matter. It is only by the successful adoption of r 
jnethSl tints skit pie and efficient, and by faithful and 
gssiiT'.ftUB labour directed to the mental advancement, 
of all your Jmpils, that you can hope to avoid the 
diminution in youtyjllowanee from this Bequest, which 
must ensue if the next Report be not of it different 
tenor. 1 remain, &c.’ , 

It is gratifying, to add, that at the next visitation 
this school was found in a much improved condition, 
and reported accordingly. 

The apportionment of 'the annifil income among 
the parochial teachers, depends on the personal scholar¬ 
ship of eaeh, his apparent skill in teaching, the 
number of his pupils, the regularity of their nllciulanct* 
the cultivation of the higher briuiehoSf'tlie amount of 
the fees realised, the salary afforded by the heritors, 
and the gratuitous instruction of the poor. Tins 
uifcqual distribution of the bounty is the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic o£. the, management; eaeh teacher’s 
allowance, from the minimum of L.20, 11s. fid. a year, 
to the maximum of L.7I5, Ills. (Id., being made to de¬ 
pend upon everything winch contributes to the pros¬ 
perity of the school, us well as upon his own proficiency 
in literature and in professional skill. This happily 
conceived principle gives life to the operation of the 
Bequest, and prevents it from descending with an 
influence wlycli -wiWild enervate while it enriched. It 
supplies an all-powerful motive to exertion, by secur¬ 
ing to skill and faithful Ifbour the pleasing acknow¬ 
ledgment Jf a reward ,,1101 only substantial in itself 
but marking the recipients publicly as men of merit., 

The trustees have vy'.weil gptfi greiyf indulgence 
' the case of teachers who bud talnyu-svfficc lu-furtP the 
introduction of this Bequest, aim who. having been 
trained in what wc call the old school, could have Jit tic 
idea ofewhat is now deemed indispensublp to the 
successful disehftrgo of the instructor’s duly. Some 
of those enjoy an amount of bounty which rould 
not fall to their Jot if they were judged by the rules 
applied to their younger brethren. Yet it would seem 
that, with few exceptions, these gentlemen of the old 
school have made energetic and successful efforts In 
catch tiie spirit of improvement, and keep pace with 
ita progress; they have, at least, introduced a better 
class of hooks; they have undertaken the journey to 
Edinburgh tif visit the best schools; and have intro¬ 
duced, ns they could, the improved methods they have 
witnessed ; the trustees, be it observed, holding them¬ 
selves always ready to nssi6t such a pilgrim to bear 
. the expense of sucii a visit. 

Were ■_ system like this maintained in operation 
in whftt might be deemed a fair field, it. is difficult to 
estimate the degree of improvement that might be 
expected. But with ail the disadvantages, it is won¬ 
derful what Jim been accomplished. The teachers, 
finding they forfeited their allowances for being absent 
nt college, iuive very generally been contcut to forego 
every second year, end thus to double the already long 


course of preparation for the ministry. The pupils 
have 'generally made an effort to attend .with more 
constancy ; and the table of. returns skews a consider¬ 
able increase of the average number attending at least 
six months without intermission. The heritors have 

liecn induced to improve the endowments ag we ll sg 

the school-premises and dwelling-houses; for, it should 
be observed, that the liberality of the trustees is, othqfr 
things being equal, in direct, pot inverse, proportion to 
that of tiie heritors. 

The reporter’s notes record several particular cases 
of considerable; interest. In one Bchool, he found a boy 
demonstrating a proposition in Euclid, and learned that 
lie was the son of n blacksmith, and displaying so 
ardent a tlursl for learning, that the father vainly 
hopes to induce him to follow his own occupation, 
while the .master is zealously striving to qualify him 
for a bursary, wliiqli will secure liim a university 
education. In another school,, the reporter heard a 
boy, holding the public function of a post-runner, read 
aMesson in Latir. At lAiotlier, a lad wiio acted as 
servant to the minis.er of llie parish, stood a Latin 
examination creditably; mid ere the next round of tho 
visitor, had neen appointed teacher of a school in 
England, with A salary of £,..10 a year. 

A peculiar interest seems to attacli to.the schools in 
fishing-villages, where systematic education and school- 
di|c.iplii)c arc comparatively new, and tlyj visitor fails 
not to observe the fru > look, the wild scream, and other 
characteristics of untamed energy; yet of such a 
school lie reports: ■ “ We found upon the floor a class of 
eight engaged on a lesson in Cow per’s 'J’ufk, which is 
read every Thursday. Tho reading, although without 
taste or refinement, is perfect as regards accuracy and 
confidence. Mr.- instituted a very searching exa¬ 

mination upon the general scope and also the minute 
details of the passage; and the pupils exhibited not. 
only an excellent knowledge of the lesson, but a remark¬ 
able degree also of general intelligence and information. 
Eor tliis the passage afforded wide scope, tho subject 
being tiie tendency of cities to generate not only 
eminence in science and art, but depravity also and 
vice—Loudon being taken as an illustration, and its 
most eminent artists referred to. Of these they were 
tilde to give some account, and they shewed a more 
extended information than ordinary upon the various 
subjects naturally suggested by the lines. There have 
not been seen upon this tour any pupils better informed 
than these, and they shew a fire and promptitude which 
make it pleasant to examine them. 

‘•■In English grammar, hard questions suggested by 
tiie lines read were answered, and an exercise in spelling 
difficult words was also successfully performed.” 

‘Of another sea-coast school recently erected, it is 

remarked, that “at Mr-’s appointment, when tliis 

school was planted, tho population was in a condition 
little removed from barbarism; and it. speaks volumes 
for his faithfulness and worth, that he lias succeeded iu 
organising a seminary of which apparently the disci¬ 
pline is perfect, and the moral fruits already distinct 
and valuable." Hkre, loo, it is noted that the teacher’s 
influence is not confined to the ciiildreri, but extends 
most beneficially to their parents. 

‘ J t is pleasing to observe tho chastening influence of 
sacred music upon these children, and to mark the 
effect of discipline upon their free and restless habits, 
as they iCitire in regular order singing their Dismissal 
Ilymn.’ 

As to the question of religious instruction and 
clerical influettSJfihe trustees of the Dick Bequest have 
wisely, wc myht almost say necessarily, left it undis¬ 
turbed, in the pqsiLion which Scottish law assigns to 
it, paying all deference to tile parochial ministers, and 
encouraging an enlightened system of Scripture instruc¬ 
tion. *Thcy have tjius, almost universally, it w-ould 
appear, secured the friendly regards of tliis hod^. while 
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if is pprfrctly obvious that their* own influence has 
become all-powerful throughout the district o£ their 
operations. v 

The Report is, of course,* drawn up in the name of 
the trust«|8, and they, in their corporate capacity, are 
made to appear Hho doers of whatever nas been done ; 
but it cannot escape observation, that the gentleman 
arho acts as their secretary —the author of the Report, 
now before us — must have been the man whose 
enlightened energy, in connection witl* this fund, has 
organised and maintained this system of supervision 
and re wart]; and this is the more 'appsfrent from the 
observations Stml suggo8tions*wliie.h occupy the second 
part of the volume, and which have been jtddcil chiefly 
with tiie view of. placing before schoolmasters correct 
views of the great and responsible duties of their office, 
and offering suggestions respecting the best modes of 
fulfilling it, based on the authority and example of 
some of the most eminent teachers of the present age. 
A single passage from this part will, we hope, so prove 
the author to be master or bis subject, us to indtibe < 
those more immediately interested in the education of 
youth to peruse the whole, if they have opportunity. 

‘Tour children, during tljp period of opening reason, 
and witli the sensibility of tender years, are placed here 
in immediate and constant contact wjtli one in a posi¬ 
tion of authority, whj is to teach them by his voice 
'and command, but. who must inevitably tuagh them .'4sri 
by what exerts a stronger power—homely, the insensible 
influence, of bis life and conduct. With the instinctive 
accuracy of childhood, they mark the *• expression of the 
eye, the face, the lobk, the gait, the motion, the tone or 
cadence, which is sometimes called the natural language 
of the sentiments; nod while speech or voluntary 
langunge U a door of the soul, which we may open or 
shut at will, the other is n door that, stands open ever¬ 
more, and reveals to others constantly, and often very 
clearly, the tempers, tastes, mid wishes of our hearts.” 
Looking to the susceptibility of childhood, then, the 
pupil has no deeper interest than flint the teacher who 
is to lie his example shall be such in character, that, 
speaking or acting, in every movement andfexpresMon, 
whether designed or unconscious, he shall nut of the good 
treasure of his hau l bring forth nothingTiat that irlurh is 
good.’ 

TABLE-TU RSINb IN CHINA. 

Not the revolution. That is a thing we have given up. 
When they do make an end of it, one way or oilier, 
we shall be very glad to take the winner by the hand; 
but wo would rather not look on at the game any 
longer. Tf the Chinese are destined to turn the tables 
on the Tatars, so much the better ; but what we have 
to do with at present, is tin* turning of the Celestial 
tables sini/diiiler. without reference to political parties, 
or to anything else. Modern writers, by way of 
accounting for their dulness, explain frankly that the 
ancients stole all their best ideas from them; and 
although modern philosophers nre^Rlow to admit the 
same fact a» regards themselves, they cannot hold 
out against proof. One by one, onr new discoveries 
and original inventions have been Rliewn to lie thou¬ 
sands of years old. Telescopes must have been directed 
to the stars of the antique world, or its astronomy 
could not have existed ;* Alexander’s copy of the Iliad 
enclosed in a nut-shell could not have l»sA written 
without tlie aid of the microscope; tbp gem t trough 
which Nero looked at the distant*''gladiators, was 
nothing else than an opera-glass; steam—railways— 
mesmerism—hydropathy—all were fanitliar to the lung 


.•The Emperor fjjian, 2225 n.c„ ‘examining the instrument 
adorned with precious stones which Aprmcnts the stars., unit 
«mplining the movable tube which is used in ah-arrp tlifcn. put 
in order what regards the seven jaunels.'-Aaeieat Cldmso 
<Jh ToWfjtt, quoted In Thornton’s History of China. 


by-gone generating of the earth; guano was an object 
of ancient Peruvian trade; and Hobbs borrowed his 
look from the tortbfi of Egypt. And we have much to 
do still in the way of redissovery? The malleability of 
, glass, for instance—the indelibility of go!ours—and fifty 
otli* things a% importance, dropped by the ancients 
into the stream of time—we have to fish up apew. 

The last ‘ original ’ things with us are Table-turning 
and Spiritual Manifestations. Original 1—these have 
been known in China at least from the days of X.jjou-tse, 
and he was an aged mat} when ffonfgci us was a youth 
—between five and six centuries before the Christian 
era. in the last tile of the North China Herald, tlierc 
is an account by Dr Macgowun of the existing formula; 
and from this it appears that the treatment of the 
tables is somewhat different in the flowery* Land from 
what is practisdtl with us. The dirvlions usually 
given, he says, are ‘ to place a couple of chopsticks at 
right angles across a mortar, or bow] filled with water; 
and upon these, the table turned upside down.* Four 
children are then called in, and to each a*J#g jx 
assigned, on which one hand is gently ISid, while tho 
i?tlier seizes the free hand of a coiiipaniony*thus form¬ 
ing a circle. Nothing now remains to mi done but 
the reading of an incantatiipi by the *■ medium,” which 
may be thus rendered: , 

I learnt! Entreat heaven for power; 

Earth ' Entreat earth for ponjjr; 

Eeft gi een dragon! turn to the left ; 

Bight green dragon! turn to the light,. 

If you fail, I’ll call Yellow Ling, Puke of Space, to firing 
liis horsewhip t^flog you till you .-.camper right and left, 

Soon the table begins to heave with emotion, and then 
becomes revolutionary, carrying the lads along witli 
increasing velocity, until whirled off the axis.’ * 
The doctor, however, being a t scientific man, was 
not to In) abused by the mere poetical parts of tlie 
ceremony; and lie determined to try the experiment 
without hating recourse tu either right green dTagon 
or left green dragon.. Ho called in some little boys 
from the street, and directing them to rest their hands 
gently on the legs of a table reversed and adjusted 
according to rule—only the vessel being without water- 
— lie awaited tho result. The hofs, it should be said, 
ilitl not fowft the magic circle by joining hands. In a 
few minutes the table shewed symptoms of sensitive¬ 
ness ; it been mo uneasy ; a jtruggle appeared to be 
g«<ing on ; but soon all this was at an end, and off it 
set in iqvoluiitaryorvvolujion, spinning round and 
rotifki, aeoynfiaa ^jd j iy the boys as fast as their legs 
could curry tliengfiu it suddenly dashed off its axis, 
carrying away with it some portion of skin from tho 
shin of ope of the urchin*. • 

The lhipping-sysiein, as practised in China, has like- 
wiaooits poetry, though of a less refined nature than 
that of the tablc-ttinting, the green dragons being 
substituted by a certain Miss Iftm-k’ang, who, if wo may 
judge by the Locality she inhabits, is not the most 
agreeable of llieelfln race. Her services are summoned 
cilioflv at the beginning of tlie year, by those who are 
anxifms to know what 'ortmie they are to meet with in 
the new cycle of time. ‘A girl,’ says Dr Macgowan, 
‘is scut with a lighted candle and intense-sticks, to 
worship among the close®, holding a rice-basket for 
conveying the filthy elf, whose presence she invokes, 
into the house; and who, it is said, never declines 
attending. The basket is placed on a tabic, by the side 
of two small wine-cups inverted, ami separated a few 
inches. Tie cups are used as rests for the ends of a 
ehopsliek, on which a rod is balanced, which completes 
the preliminaries. The “medium” now asks: “If 
so-and-so, or myself, is to bo successful this year, 
knock twice; if otherwise, knock three times ’’—where¬ 
upon a see-saw motion of tlie rod takes place, until tho 
end strikes or “ raps” the table either twice or tliriee.’ 
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The I’an-k’ang Kii-nfanp, it appdhrs, never fails to communications from Hades, and by ,the,«eomplaint, 
answer in this way—the rod always raps the table; that little real advantage ever accrued from this form 
-but either the Bpirrt has no cxtf*jrdinary divining of divination. More recently, a club of literary gra- 
power, or no great reliancf is placed on her veracity, duates were in the habit sf assembling in the Pau-teh- 
ftir the prediction is'.never turned to any practical, kwan, a Taouist temple, near the temple off Confucius, 
account. * ’ for practising the Ki, as the ceremoiy is called; and 

But although Miss Fan-k'ang fails sometimes, this many and marvellous are the revelations told of the 
is never the case with the manifestations of the Kwei, “ spiritual manifestations ’’ whiqh they elicited. ft 
ghosts or demons, which are made in writing, and in a was continued for a long time, until the arrival of an 
much enorc curious way than the medium manages it intendunt, whet- disapproved of the demonolatry. He 
in' the West. Rich teremonies, we have conjectured addressed the party us a friendly adviser, urging the 
above, arc at least as old as Laon-tse; but in point of discontinuande of such practices, on the ground that 
fact, the invocation of spirits was ancient in his time, lie had never known any good, but considerable evil 
■and lie is supposed to have endeavoured to bring the to result from them. His counsel was followed; and 
world to a purer system. Ilis writings, however, are since' that time, this sort of divination lias been tried 
so obscure*, that his followers gave them all sorts of only occasionally, and by individuals.’ .. 

wild and extfJivugant meanings; nnft the consequence Here is an instance, however, iu which the raanifea- 
was, tliut the doctrine of the Taou, or pure reason, was tatiou seems certainly not intended to injure or mis- 
eonvgrted into the very gospel of demon-worship. The lead. The anecdote was received by Dr Macgowan 
.Tuouists introduced order into the. heretofore dimes of from a Christian preacher: ‘A Mr I.f, in the village of 
the^’/iritunl world, distinguishing gradations of rank, Man-slian, near this city" enjoyed the reputation of 
and establishing formula; for the invocation of each being remarkably rficeessful in consulting spirits, 
order of s/'rits. ■ ®u>y became magicians, astrologers, Our informant Chin, formed one of a party which had 
and high chemists. They discovered mystical hooks, determined to test Mr i.i skill. It was agreed that 
as authoritative as that of. the Mormons, in mountain- the spirit should he requested to write a prescription 
eaves; and the transmutation of metals, the pheno- for the wife of yuc ol' their number, llicn confined to 
menu of mesmerism, the*fortunate islands, the draught bed with sickness. Two hoys who lmd no knowledge 
of immortality—all in turn kindled the imagination of of wlm' information the party desired, -.vere called in 
China, long befoH* these i&eas began! to dawn upon the to hold the basket.' In a little time, tho table was 


mind of Europe. 


filled with diameters, in which the diagnosis and 


Although Dr Macgowan, however, takes no notice treatment were clearly expressed— of courso according 
of the history of Spiritual Manifestations in China; to Chinese notions of pathology’: the whole when 
we are indebted to him for an accoutre of the way in copied was shewn to the practitioner in attendance, 
which the more; important of them—those delivered who declared it to ho perfectly correct; displaying 
in writing by tho agency of tho ICwei—are managed. Unis, it must he confessed, a degree of magnanimity 
Tfie table is sprinkled equally with bran, flour, dust, which native doctors never shew their confreres in tho 
or other powder, and two media sit down, at opposite flesh.’ The same Mr I.i, however, was less fortunate 
sides, with their hands placed upon the table. A a few months ago. whin lie thought fit to make public 
hemispherical basket, of about eight inches diameter, a revelation lie received from the Kwei on the subject 
such ns is commonly used for washing rice, is now of u new' pretender’to tho throne of the empire. Three 
reversed, and laid down with'its edges resting upon of the invoking party have been beheaded, and Mr 
the tips of one or two fingers of the two media. This la himself is now in hiding, and in imminent danger 
sAasket iB to act a* the penholder; and a reed or of liccoming one of the Kwei himself, 
style is fastened to the rim, or a ehopstiek thrust In such ceremonies I lie Chinese, like their brethren 
through thu interfti; es, with the point touching the of the West, sometimes invoke the. ghosts of parti- 
powdered table. The ghost, in the meantime, has enlar persons. In Morrison’s Dictionary, it is men- 
been duly invoked with religious ceremonies, and the turned that in the year lSIi, a deposed officer of 
spectators'stand roumj awaiting the result in awe- government was condemned to deatli for publishing 
struck silence. The result is not uniform. Sometiu.es ail answer lie had received iu this way from the Bpiril 
the spirit summoned is 'innbtev.o write, sometimes he of Confucius. The crime does not seem, according 


moves—will make cither a tew senseless nouns-nes oi 
the table, or fashion sentences that are without mean 
ing, or frilli a meaning that only misleads. This, how 
ever, is comparatively rare. In general, the word: 


ilwnys to our ideas, to merit so severe a x’uuishment; the 
lies on answer merely recommending that tho emperor should 
mean- worship by deputy, instead of personally, at the tombs 
, how- of his ancestors; and that the title of emperor should 
words lie taken from tlie demigod Kwnn-ti. These ideas, 


traced arc arranged in the best form of compaction, however, were considered to involve tho most daring 
ami they communicate intelligence wholly unknown to impiety. 

the operators. These operators are said to be not Tlie, only portion of the above relations tluit has 
only unconscious but unwilling participators in tlie any mystery for us, instructed ns wo now are, is what 
feat. Sometimes, by tlie exercise of strong will, they appertains to the f'ats of the Kwei. A single medium 
are able, to prevent the pencil from moving hijyond might write, just as he does with us—or rather did— 
the area it commands tov its original position; tiut in unconscious of tlu: source whence he derived the fancied 


are able, to prevent the pencil from moving hijyond might write, just as he does with us—or rather did— 
the area it commands by its original position; tiut in unconscious of the source whence he derivod tlie fancied 
general, the lingers follow it in spite of themselves, till inspiration; but bow two individuals, taken suddenly 
tlie whole tattle is covered with tlie ghostly message. ami by 1 chance, could Hit upon the same inspiration, is 


vered with tlie ghostly message. and by 1 chance, could Hit upon the same inspiration, is 


11 ■ ■ The communications received in China from Hades more difficult to understand. Perhaps tlie explanation 
11 nje always curious, but in no other way satisfactory, is—that when the more easily impressed mind of the 
after our arrival in Kingpo, in J84fl, ere tlie two commences, the other medium looks on with 
Were* a sysu’^ ^ nr such a wonderful impulse curiosity, and is too nnaeh engaged in watching the 

in what mitrht b? ven *° l ' lp fustum, that it could only result to act independently. We have said that some 
estimate die dee*^ ,e P rov; ’ lt,n|,p of an epidemic: there of tfie Chinese ghosts cannot write. The reason is, 
exherted Bulwtf u?e which it was not practised for that they were all originally men, and learn, no new 
durftii what .fang V a *I.V- Tlie cause of this remarkable accomplishments hi the spiritual world. For onr part, 
finding then forfeit <:U!itom not generally observed, could wc* should look with t suspicion upon an ignorant ghost; 
at ciillen-e have vf*^ • ^ >at * t!< subsidence, after a short but in China death is no passport to knowledge, or to 
ever? second veas™ ,e ^ ^ u ' amonnt of mischief ccea- any tiling else agreeable or advantageous. There, in 

Jgr 3 co 3 -,o who followed, or confided in tlie fact, the dead depend for their vety .subsisted*; upon 


( 
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the living* Money, clothing, food* horses, carriages, are 
sent to them periodically hy their descendants,^ tl»t 
form (with the exception of food) of painted and-gilded 
imitations of those things, burnt to their manes; and 
wo to tho^lcfunpt Who has left no son, a or other repre-, 
sentativc, to attend to his comfort on the other side 
of the grave! In that case, the wretched shade most 
vtarve till the ncxt.annual Feast of the Dead, which 
the charitable Buddhists prepare for the benefit of 
such destitute ghosts. Wc have only*to add further, 
in exjdanation of descriptions that arc not very intcl-' 
ligible as they stand, that while the Shiif, or beneficent 
spirits, are "the gbosts of good men, the Kwei. or 
demons, are those of bad; which account.^ for the fact, 
that any trafficking with the latter is always perilous 
to the imprudent inquirer. 

< 

REMARKABLE NAVAL DUELS. 

Ar/rtiofrou it is by no means unfrequent, during a war 
between great naval powers, for .-Jt-tions « /'onlrnncr' 
to be. fought by well-matched Single sliips. it is very 
rare for a similar engagement to occur in consequence 
of a special mutual agrccmint to fight—in other words, 
for two ships of presumably equal force to strive for 
victory, expressly inconsequence of ^challenge having 
been sent by the captain of the one, and accepted by 
the captain of the other. Such an affair i,s sametiling 
very different from ordinary casidil meetings of hostile 
vessels, and is literally' a shi/i-ilm/. f inly two notable 
engagements of this description, to the best of onr 
knowledge, have occurred within the last sixty years. 
In both cases, English captains were the challengers 
— their antagonists being respectively French and 
American. For our own part, we are as much interested 
by a spirited narrative of a well-fought single ship- 
action, as by one of a regular battle on a grand scale 
between large fleets. Take up any popular account of 
the buttle of St Vincent, or the Nile, or Trafalgar, anil 
—unless you happen to be a pi^fossiounl man, well 
read in John Clcik of Eli I in's Xavtif Tmtirs, and able 
to appreciate and criticise every niamruvro—the pro¬ 
bability is, that long ere the engagement is brought 
to a triumphant conclusion, you grow rather confused, 
and finally lay down the book with a hazy sort of con¬ 
ception that it was a very gallant and terrible battle, 
won by British skill and valour—and that is all you 
know and understand. But in reading about a single 
ship-action you can concentrate your attention belter ; 
and although you may hardly know the jib-boom from 
the spanker-boom, you can form a tolerably correct 
idea of the progress of the fight, and of the effect of each 
change of position, and tlio material damage and loss 
the part of the respective ships. Our limits will 
permit us to give only brief and condensed sketches 
■of the remarkable actions we propose to cite, and 
which we will preiace by a few general remarks. 

In all naval battles, and especially in actions between 
single sliips, it has ever been held a considerable advan¬ 
tage to obtain the weather-gage at ^lie commencement, 
and, if possible, to retain it throughout the engage¬ 
ment. Of course this is by no means bo important 
where steam-ships of war are engaged, as they can 
change their positions at pleasure; but no ranged 
battle has, up to this period, occurred between steamers, 
although it is highly probable that we shall hear of 
several during the present war. The odvAitages of 
securing tho weather-gage—<hat is, being to windward 
of the antagonist—are various. It enables a ship of 
good sailing qualities to defer engaging, or tfl* bear 
plump down ou tho enemy at once, at option. More¬ 
over, if thfc enemy discharge their broadsides at a 
medium range, thu weather-ship's sido is less exposed, 
while the leeward-ship’s sido is more exposed to Bhot 
■ Allan would be tho ease were they respectively m any 
oth^position; .ttyd should they go about on a fresh 


tack, the shot-holi* of tho fonfter will be clear of the , 
water, while those of the latter will possibly proro 
dangerous leaks/* ,Again, the windward-ship can bear 
up and rake. —that is, stan} athwart the bow or stern 
i of her adversary', and discharge in succession all the 
broadside-guns,iso os to sweep'the upper-de£k from cad 
to end, or desperately damage the stern, tho, weakest 
portion of a ship. As soon ns hostile vessels come in 
sight of each other, the drum beats to quarters, and the 
crew prepare for action. The tackles of tho pjm» are 
overhauled; the tompions withifraw*; shot of all dee- j 
criptions placed ready for use; and the magazines 
opened by the gunner ami his crew,.who make ready to 
serve out cartridges. The carpenter prepares his plugs 
for shot-holes and his fishes for wounded spars, rigs thq 
pumps to prepare for a leak, &e .; the bulk-heads arc 
knocked down, triced up to the hearts, ns the ease 
may be : the great cabins are unceremoniously cleared 
of the officers' furniture, &r.; nnd every deck, fijrc Rncl 
aft, is* put in fighting-order. The surgeons dispossess 
the midshipmen of the cockpit, and the erst cirfivijil 
(able is spread with tourniquets, forceps,' plasters, and 
amputating-instruments, all in siekijsiing^Rtny. The 
boarders lmve put ou their great iron-bound imps, and . 
have stuck pistols in their belts, and I 10 KI a keen 
cutlass or a glittering tomahawk inJinnd; the marines 
are drawn up on quarter-d&k and poop, with ball- 
cartridges in their boxes; the clews of the sails have 
been stoppered : mid, lest tlfe ties shflfild be shot away, 
the yards are slung in chains. Many oilier prepara¬ 
tions an 1 made; and in a properly' disciplined ship, every¬ 
thing is done wiilioni confusion, and in a space of time | 
amazingly slum. Every man and boy capable of duty j i 
is at, his post.; and when an action is imminent, British ' 
tars on tho doctor’s list have frequently been known ! 
to drag their languid limbs from the sick-bay, to give I 
what help I hey arc able to fight J)ld England’s battle, j 
The speetaole of a ship cleared for action, with the crew j 
at quarters, silent and motionless as their grim guns, is j 
one of the most impressive, in the world. It is at once ; 
terrible and strangely s?xcitmg—something never to be | 
forgotten by whoever has witnessed it. Your blond | 
thrills in every vein, and ymur heart throbs heroically J 
as you glance along the tiers of black cannon, each j 
vvidi its silent crew of stalwart Seamen, burning for i 
the fray'. • Von know that at a single word from the 
commander of this warlike world, those silent groups 
will start into life and activity, and those black guns 
will thunder forth their iron message of deatli and 
destruction l and kiu4ftng jyid feeling this, you can 
haiflJy keel in'-iiyjjvild hurra of y'our country-. Rely | 
upon it, that every one nf the hairy-chested follow!) j 
you see at quarters vv ill, the moment the word to fire 1 
is given^pin in a cheer shaking the very decks! ! 

» Have you heard the Butish ilieiT, j 

* Fore ami all, fore mid all? [ 

Have you heard the British cheer , j 

Fore ami aft ? j 

m 1 1 

There is nothing like it—nothing to compare to it. |i 
Winy: are all the rims or rice I’rm/irmirs to thu British 1 
hurra ringing through the port-holes of a three-decker? I 
But we must now to our special theme. Towards 
the end of July 1the British 32-gunVrigate Boston, j ! 
Captain (’ourtenay, cruised off Now York, on the jj 
look-out for the French 3C-gun frigato Bntbuscitflt, j 
Captain Itompart-, a frigate which liad inflicted im- j 
liiense loss on our commerce by capturing scores of 
merchant-vessels. It happened that tltt French captain 
mistook the Britirh frigato for a consort of his own, 
nnd sent his first officer in a boat with twelve men 
to communicate some orders, under this erroneous 
impression. The officer seems to have been more 
mistrustful, or more prudent, than his superior, for 
he paused on his way to question an American pilot- 
boat. The pilot assured him that the stranger was 
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, ‘ veritably a Frenoh ship—having rgally been deceived 
: himself by a stratagem of Captain Courtenay, who 
caused some of his officers to talk'together in French 
when the pilot-bolt wuf within hearing. So the 
Entbuieade's boat ro^ed confidently alongside the, 
Bouton, anti, of course, the qrew found themselves 
prisoner^. Captain Courtenay told the captured licu- 
tetmnt, that he particularly wished to fight the Embus- 
eade, and would challenge her captain to exchange 
broadsides. The lieutenant replied, that the Embuscade 
would accept tli* challenge, if he was allowed to 
write to Captain Bompart by the pilot-boat. To this 
proposal, the British captain assented, and sent his 
challenge also by a verbal message, to be delivered 
by the pilot. The latter, however, scrupled to deliver 
it, but had’a written copy forthwith posted in a coffee¬ 
house of the *ity ; and thus it soon 1 reached Captain 
Bompart, who promptly accepted the cartel, and put 
to sea. Early on the morning of the .‘list, "the anta¬ 
gonists met, Mid the battle commenced soon after 
4 xfc $ The British captain and his lieutenant of, 
marines wefb killed by the same cannon-ball, about 
fi a.m.; 'Tti-l _thf*-Javo lieutenants of the frigate were 
sent below severely wounded. One of them came 
up again when a little recovered, and gallantly con¬ 
tinued to fight the ship, which, by " a.m., was so 
disabled, as to be glnd'fo stand away la-fore the wind, 
while the Embuscade, nearly as crippled, slood after 
her for a few joTr-s, and then put (bout to the east¬ 
ward. The result was a drawn battle, gallantly 
fought on both sides. The Jiastnn had only about 
200 men and boys on board at the time, and of these 
she lost 10 killed and 24 wounded, ^i’iie Embusaide 
had a crew of fully 300, and is said to have lost .10 
killed and wounded. The king granted a pension of 
L.b0O to Captain Courtenay’s widow, and L.50 pension 
to each of his children. 

The other frigate-action, resulting from a challenge, 
is one of the most deservedly celebrated allairs in the 
annals of the navy. Siam after the commencement of 
the war with the United States "in 1812, the Americans 
successively captured the Britisli frigates Uuerriere, 
mMtttxtlonum, and Jaw. Each of these vessels was 
taken in single action by American frigates —so named 
and classed,, but id reality almost linc-of-battle ships, 
as regards scantling and complement; of,< as seamen 
sairl at the time, n/lj-Awaia disguise. All lhe British 
ships fougfit most gallaptly, and surrendered only niter 
a frightful loss of men, and when their shattered hulls 
were totally helpless' mid uiVuanageabJg. We need 
not hesitate to say, indeed, tln^ tits*- defence of 1 the 
three British frigates against greatly superior anta¬ 
gonists, was at least as honourable to them as the 
victory fto the Americans. But their captive caused 
unparalleled excitement both in Great Britain and 
in America. The public did not. then knows how 
deadly the odds hail been: all tiny understood was, 
that three British frigates had, in rapid succession, 
boon taken by American frigates wind they were 
reaily to exclaim, that the prestige of British invin¬ 
cibility at sen was gone for ever; and that the vigorous 
young navy of the United States was more than a 
match for the veteran navy of Old England. It was 
obvious that something must be done to turn the 
scale in our favour, and that something was promptly 
dpne in a brilliant style. Among the many bravo and 
able frigate-commanders who burned to retrieve the 
British name, was t‘apt,tin V. |J. V. Broke, of the 
Shannon, 36-gun frigate—a ship thoroughly well disci¬ 
plined, and in good lighting-trim. In April, lie crui-ed 
off Boston hi company with his consort, the Tenedos 
frigate. Captain Barker, watching the American frigates 
lying In that port. Two. of them, the Congress and 
President, managed to put to sea Uninterrupted; but 
• the Constitution and the (khesopeuke yet remained. The 
former was mider repairs, but the latter was nearly 

ready for sea. Captain Broke sent away the Tenedos 
to erpise elsewhere fur a season, in order that the 
American should have fair play in the contest lie 
meditated; and then he sent in repeated verbal chal¬ 
lenges to Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake to meet 
him. Finally, he despatched a letter of challenge, - a 
full copy of which wo have in one of the two accounts 
of the affair lying before us, hut it is much too long ^ 
quote entire. Suffice it, that after requesting Captain 
Lawrence to meet him to fight for the honour of their 
respective flags, he gives a faithful account,of the 
armament and complement of his own ship, and names 
li rendezvous for the fight-; or offers to soil iu company 
with the Chesapeake, under a flag of truce, to any 
place 1 Captain Lawrence thinks safest from interrup¬ 
tion from British cruisers! He concludes his chival¬ 
rous challenge with the following magnanimous 
passage:—‘You mn^t, sir. he aware that my proposals 
arc highly advantageous to you, as you cannot 
proceed },o sea singly in the Chesapeake, without 
irtimiiK-nt risk of (being vt ashed by the superior force 
of the numerous British squadrons which are now 
abroad, where all your efforts, in a case of rencontre, 
would, however gallant, fbe perfectly hopeless. I 
entreat you, sir, not to imagine that 1 am urged by 
mere personal vanity, to the wish of meeting the 
Chesapetd. r, or that 1 depend oqly upon your personal 
mphitnm fby your acceding to tins invitation : we have 
both nobler motives! You will fool it as a compli-, 
moot if 1 say, that the result of our meeting may 
be the most grateful service I can render to my 
country; mid 1 doubt not Hint' you, equally con¬ 
fident of success, Will feel convinced that it is only 
by repeated triumphs in even combat that your little 
ii:i\y can now hope to console your country for the 
loss of trade that it cannot protect. Favour me 
with a speedy reply. 'We arc short of provisions and 
water, and cannot stay long here.’ A more extraordi¬ 
nary and manly letter never was written. It does 
honour alike to thf head and the heart of the writer. 
On l«t June it was given to Captain Slocum, a released 
prisoner, to deliver; and the Shannon then stood in 
close to Bo-don, to await the result. About noon that 
day, the Clasopiake fired a gun, and set her sails. She 
was coining out to light at last! pot, however, in 
consequence of the letter, for Slocum was slow in 
coming, and hud not yet delivered it, but undoubtedly 
in consequence of the verbal challenges. Shu was 
accompanied by numerous pleasure-boats, filled with 
people eager to see the affair at a safe distance, and 
flushed with anticipations of success. Tliis, indeed, 
was thought to he so sure, that a grand dinner is said 
lo have been prepared at Boston, to welcome the officers 
oi the Chesapeake on their expected return with tjjp 
British frigate us ft prize. 

A word as to the comparative powers of the anta¬ 
gonists. The Vluisupcide rated us a 30-gun frigate, but 
mounted 25 on a broadside, discharging 500 pounds 
metal, llor tonnage was 1135; and her crew—all 
very fine men—wjs 381 men and 5 boys, as sworn to 
by her surviving oominuniliug-oflioi-r. The Shannon’s 
broadside-guns were also 25, and the weight of metal 
discharged by them, 538 pounds; the crew, as stated 
by Captain Broke himself, consisted of ‘ 300 men and 
hoys—a large proportion of the latter—besides 30 
seamen, Ixiys, and passengers, who were taken out of 
rri-apturitfl vessels lately.’ Jler tonnage was 1006. 
Thus we. see that iu tonnage, weight of metal, and 
number of crew, the Chesapeake had the advantage. 
'Nevertheless, we may term it a very fair match, all 
things considered—and now for the result. After some 
preliminary manoeuvring, the two frigates closed at 
ill out six leagues’ distance from Bostoy—the Chesapeake 
having a large wliife flag Hying at the fore, inscribed 
with'the words, ‘-Sailors’ Bights and Free Trade.’ 
The crew of flit- Shannon gieeted^ t}Us extras^jjinary 
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symbol with three hearty cheers. » We shall not detail 
the fight itself beyond saying that the Shannon opened! 
a tremendous tire from her double-shotted guns; and 
the ships having come in acontact. Captain Broke, 
eleven tnifutes after the engagement commenced, 
boarded the Chesapeake with only a score of his men, 
and in four minutes completely carried the ship. 
%om the time the fjrst gun jvas fired to the hauling 
down of the American colours and the hoisting of the 
British in their place, only fifteen minutes elapsed! 
Just ilk the moment of victory. Captain Broke was 
treacherously assailed and severely wounded by throe 
Americans who had previously submitted, and then 
resumed their arms, l’oor Captain Lawrence of the 
Chesapeake! was mortally wounded, lie was a gallant 
officer, and his death was sincerely lamented by his 
generous-minded conqueror. Many acts of great indi¬ 
vidual heroism occurred; and briqf as was the battle, 
ye may form some idea of the desperate valour 
displayed on both sides, from the heavy lore of life 
mutually sustained. The Shannon hafilH killed, iiirhnf- 
iug her first-lieutenant, and 60 branded. The < 'heso- 
peake had, according to the American official account, 
47 killed and !)!) wounded—Jt mortally; but her own 
surgeon estimated the total killed and wounded at I (iO 
to I/O. We believe that such a frighjful loss—in the 
two frigates, 71 killed nftil nearly 200 wounded—hardly 
ever before occurred in so brief an engagement.* Some 
of the English seamen serving on floard the Chesapeake 
leaped overboard when Captain Broke boarded her. 
Poor conscience-stricken traitors! they could not bear 
to fight haiul-to-huiM against their own countrymen. 
One of them, John Waters, was n line young fellow, 
who had deserted from the Shannon only a few months 
before. Thirty-two Kuglisli seamen were, serving in 
the American frigate. What must, their .feelings 
have been during the engagementOne circumstance 
deserves notice: no less than illiO pair of handcuffs 
were found stowed in a cask in the < 'hesapeoke. They 
were intended for the crew of tile Aianmm! How tlu: 
men of the latter ship must have grinned when they 
put tliem—for such is the custom—on the wrists of 
tlie Chesapeake’s own crew! The Shannon and her 
prize—neither of the vessels materially injured —salele 
reached Halifax, where poor Captain Lawrence died of 
his wound, and was buried with full military honours, 
all the captains in the port following Ids remains. 
We have now only to add. that Captain Broke was 
very deservedly rewarded w itli a baronetcy, anil other 
honours; that two of his lieutenants were made com¬ 
manders; and that two of lus midshipmen, who had 
peculiarly distinguished themselves, were promoted to 
the rank of lieutenants. Take it for all iri all, the 
dj^i of the Shannon and Chesapeake is one of the most 
extraordinary on record. 

AN OLI> WOMAN’S RI0MIN1 SCUNOIi. 

A mono the earliest and most pleasing recollections 
of childhood, are the people and plage connected with 
one whom I will call Miss Pearson, or, to give her a 
more familiar title, Aunt Ruth. She was the oldest of 
my mother’s friends; and it was more by virtue of this 
friendship, tlian from any eloso tie of affinity, that I 
was taught to address her by the same endearing name 
which my mother always used. ® 

It was one bright, fresh, spring morning, when my 
dear mother signified her intention of sending me for a 
few days’ visit to this old friend. Accordingly, aVtcr 
the necessary preparation of sundry little white cam¬ 
bric frocks and slips, with other articles of dress, 1 eing 
laid in my own tiny trunk; and with many strict 
injunctions as to ray general neat and orderly def ■ort- 
utentering my yi^t, I was suffered to depart in a 


large coach, with »my mother’s maid, to the stairs, J 
where we were to take a boat to Battersea. Very 
delightful were tlfe&e boating-excursions on the noble 
Thames in my young days ^and this one was particu¬ 
larly so, as leading to that goal <jf ray earnest wishes— 
my first visit to Aunt Ruth. 

How merrily the waters sparkled in the sunshine, as 
the measured stroke of the oars ruffled the smooth 
surface; and how admiringly I,gazed upon tflo dif¬ 
ferent objects of interest the maid 1 pointed out to 
me. The venerable towers of Lambeth Palace; the 
liowcry shades of Vauxkall; the far-spreading cedars 
of the Chelsea Gardens ; with a multitudinous array of 
stately houses ami fair gardens, sweeping down to the 
river’s brink on ‘father side, were all objects of deep 
interest to my childish niind. After a quiet row of 
more tlpin an hour, we readied (he well-known vicinity 
of Battersea Fields, celebrated for centuries ^one - * 
of the favourite rural haunts of the citizens; amt 
rejoicing in those days in a more ari stocratv^ Pololiritv i 
than they now possess. Mooring the boat close to a 
flight of old worm-eaten steps, which led from the river 
to a quaint-looking garden, jjrnl fastening the little 
craft to a rusty iron socket used for the purpose, the 
boatman assisted 'js to disembark, arvj>wp commenced 
the ascent of the crazy stairs. Parsing through a 
low gate at the top, we entered the garden, where we 
were met by Aunt Ruth, her beautiful face beaming 
will) smiles of*welcomc as she took my hand and 
walked towards the cottage. Little girls in those days 
were not expected to be so ’communicative as they aye 
now; ami as, after the first greetings were over, my 
aunt addressed herself solely to m/ maid, 1 was left at 
liberty to observe her dress and appearance more fully. 
Hi on at this lapse of time, 1 have a most distinct 
recollection of her, as she stood beneath the shadow 
of her honeysuckle-porch, dressed in a gray tabinet 
gown, w ith pointed bodice, and snowy kerchief; while . 
her silver-streaked hair, combed jieally back, was 
scarcely visible beneath the rows of delicate lS.ee which 
shallowed her checks. Close la-hind Aunt Ruth stood j 
her maid Nanny, a prim, smiling figure, full *f pleasant 
wijcomes for 'little miss,' ns slfo ushered us into the 
neat parlour, and tlio>**#roi'Ciiled to dispense the 
liospftalitios pf ln»*ititeliei) to my attendant. 

Pleasantly and rapidly time sped on. The fortnight 
to which my first visit to Aunt Ruth was ^limited 
soon expired ; and, dearly as I loved my gentle mother, 
and n^y handsome town-home, it was with a feeling 
of unfeigned regret 1 left the country retirement of 
Battersea, and the society of my kind aunt. 

Swiftly, but n it so pleasantly, fleeted by the next ten 
years of iny young life. Many of them being passed at 
a distant luiariiiiig-sciio >1, I had few opportunities of 
seeing my dear old friend, until J returned to London, 
m time to accept an invitation to spend nfy eighteenth 
birthday with her at Battersea. Time, which had been 
to me a fond fostering nurse, had dealt almost as lightly 
with the old lady herself. The braids of glossy hair 
under her cap might he a few shades nearer in tint 
to the snowy lace which enclosed them; but her dark 
■ ■yes were as bright, her warm smile as gentle, and her 
voice as clear and ringing as ever. Nanny, too, was as 
unchanged in her prim kindliness of manner and ap¬ 
pearance as her mistress; and her only'vendor seemed 
to be, that ‘ little miss ’ should all at once have sprung 
up into a th.ll yojmg lady. 
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; Before proceeding ufitb my narrative, it will be neces- merchant. Accustomed from boyhood to*regard his 
«wy to inform my readers, that the dwelling Aunt t( cousin with affectionate admiration, Walter Vernon 
Bath and her faithful servant had inhabited for fifty deemed it an easy task, at Hr Vernon’s affectionate 
years, was originally bulk for the gardener's cottage suggestion, to yield up a free heart to her keeping;- 

*»«»’ r «»^«. a,««. sg.rs.r.ss'i.Lti.ra 

pahng jilone divided the huifible tenement from its one tlic . ,, romise(1 i nwl , atld of thc beautiful Mildrwl, 
stately neighbour, though it was evident that a large an j the expectant heir to her father’s immense fortune, 
portion of the pleasure-grounds which belonged to the To Mildred, however, whose ignorance of Mr Vernon’s 
lattershad been attached to Aunt Ruth's domain. Even previous influence with her cousin led hor to believe 
the roomy sumflier-ftouse, which formed the extreme I that the declaration of his love was as earnest and 
end of the boundary-paling, ami overhung the river in independent ol extraneous circumstances ns her own 
which it was paftly built, had evidently not always affection, their engagement was very 'different, and. 

, ., , , . _, , for some tune tlie happiness of her young life seemed 

been considered as an appendage, to tile gardeners ... . _ , . 11 J b “" ' OTULU 

cottage. "This old summer-house, with its liigh-hacked ' ' 


Situated in a remote corner of the grounds which 


chairs and failed gilding, was my falourite haunt; and surrounded Mr Vernon's mansion, was a low, thatched 
hither dear Aunt Ruth had wandered with me on the cottage, covered wiili monthly roses and lioneysueklo 
evening of my birthday; and seated togethdr in one of up to its lowly eaves, and surrounded by a galaxy of 
r thedgep windows which looked upon tlie river,' we both blossom?. This sung and roomy dwelling had'for 
'con&mplatt'l the placid beauty of thc scene for some 5’™™ the/mbode Of Roger hoc, Mr Vernon’s 

time iiKvlonee. gardener. Here, titfi, his only child Alice was horn; 

<T , „ v - ,,_*„„i. TJ..H, > i ,.n.n, -i arid here, some veal's after, the strong man and his 

Ho you remember, dear Aunt Ituth, I at length said daughter wept logger over the"hfeless form of 

‘that you once promised to tell me a story connected „ beloved wife and mother; and the sympathy which 
with that grand,,house and your own little outrage? |,.-ul always existed between Mr Vernon and bis faithful 


Suppose you tell it fife on my birthday; ‘it will he servant, seemed more firmly fomented by tlie melan- 
doubly pleasant to sit h««je and listen to you,’ yholy rameness of their relative positions. The little 

The calm, liS'ppy cxp-cssion or Aunt Ruth's face, Alice, from her motherless childhood, lind Won an 
which I had never before seen disturbed, suddenly object of interest to the worthy merchant. Born in the 
changed to one of intense sorrow; or rather, a quick autumn of thc same year which made him a widowed 
thrill of pain seemed to follow my few words. This, 1 father, Mr Vernon looked upon lu-r more in the light of 
however, was only momentary; in anfitlier minute, the j a pretty playfellow to his own beautiful chili), than as 
placid tenderness so natural to her face resumed its | the daughter of his servant: and this kindly feeling 
Hwny, nnd I discovered no 'other sign of emotion us she j was displayed in the liberality with which lie provided 


answered: 


nil education for Alice f.ee, better suited to her extreme 


good portion of business to-night.’ 


Her father's voice suddenly recalled lie 
thoughts, a;nl vising hastily, she said: 


‘You shall have your wish, my love;' and then loveliness and natural elegance of mind, than to her 
added in a low voice : ‘ It is right that die should hear mere conventional position. 

tlio promised history, and that I should tell it.’ Half an hour before the conversation Wtweon Mr 
Thc latter part of her speech the venerable lady Vernon and Ids' daughter, which we have already 
rather murmured to herself "than addressed to me; related. Alice Lee might hate been seen gazing as 
then drawing her fine figure to its utmost height, anxiously on the broad river as the young heiress 
and folding her thin white hands upon her lap, she herself. Hushing hack the diamond-paned easement 
commenced her narrative —which, hqwever, I prefer until it rested upon a ledge of roses and green leaves, 
putting'Into my own language, believipg that Aunt she bent over tlie low window-sill till hew golden curls 
Ruth's natural modesty prevented her'from doing touched the. flowers whieli clustered round. Suddenly 
justice teethe heroine of the story. she Started up as the gentle sound of oars met her 

' ear; and raising a face, glowing with love and hope, 

' Walter is late this evening, Mildred, and yet I ‘am Alice passed quickly from her eottage parlour into the 
almost certain that I ‘niiwflTftti pass on the river an box-bordered walk which led to the river, 
hour ago, 1 may have been njistHtbn, but T wish you 1 Sweet Alice, am I not punctual ? ’ exclaimed a clear, 
would run down to the old summer-house, and see if melancholy voice, ns a young man, elegantly dressed 
the boat is moored. We ought to have got through a in the fashionable costume of the day, bounded up the 


broad ,.akcn steps which lerl from the river, and Bjpod 


The speaker, a fine old man of some seventy beside the gardener’s daughter, 
winters, turned as lie spoke towards a deep Window, 1 Yes, dear Walter; very punctual; and yet I thought 
where a young and strikingly handsome woman sat you long, nnd have been waiting so anxiously for the 
resting her cheek upon her hand, nnd gazing with sound of the oars. But you look sad and anxious, 
a look of abstraction upon the twilight shadows as Walter. What lias troubled you '! ’ 
they deepened over the broad river, flowing at thc The young map’s brow grew darker, and then flashed 
bottom of u long terrace-walk in front of the house, to a deep crimson, as lie gazed with passionate earnest- 
•Her father's voice suddenly recalled her dreamv ness upon tlie sweet, upturned face which rested against 


nmy ness upon tlie sweet, upturned face which rested against 
his shoulder, and then exclaimed: ‘ Dear one, would 


* Yes, dear father, I shall enjoy a stroll to-night,; and you still desire to hear the cause of my sorrow, if you 
if thc truant has not yet arrived, 1 can watch for him knew that such knowledge must make you a partaker 
little longer from the summer-house. We do not of it? Can your love bear this test, my Alice ? ’ , 
know what may have detained Walter,’ she added, ‘O ^Valter!’ murmured Alice reproachfully, as-she 
tenderly raising the old man's hand to her lips: ‘he hid her tearful face on his bosom. ‘Dear, dear Walter, 
knows your love of punctuality, and I am certain he can you not yet tmst my love?’ 

would not wilfully keep you in'suspeusc.' *1 do trust your love, my own sweet Alice, and this 

Mildred Vernon was the only child of a widowed only adds to my self-reproach; because, Alice';—and-, 
parent. A beauty and an heiress, she was, as might thc speaker beytt his head lower over the drooping 
be supposed, not without a goodly string of admirers; form which clung to him so fondly— 1 it will soon bo n« 
of these, her father’s choice and her own affection fell sin for us to love each other at all ; for, unconscious 
upon iv relative of her own, whom her father had till too late of the nature of my feelings towards you, 
brought up to his own calling—that of at! East India 1 have promised to marry my cousin.’ • ^ 
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Alice Lee raised her head, and gazing for a momenti 
into her -lover** face, aa If to read there a contradiction' 
to the word* he had apoken, sprang from tho still 
- circling arm which had supported her, and as pale as 
the white rise* which clustered round thft arbour where 
they hod been seated, she appeared to wait iu stupifled 
silence for on explanation. 

^Another moment, and the rustla of a lady’s dress 
caused the bewildered girl to turn licr # cyes from the 
stem look of sorrow which was so plainly portrayed 
in her Companion's face, to encounter an expression 
equally fearful 011 the bcautifgl features of tho intru¬ 
der. Like some fair statue on whose lineaments the 
intensity of hopeless despair was traced by a nutter- 
chisel, stood Mildred Vernon. Her large dark eyes 
were fixed upon the young pair before her with an 
expression of agony wliicli seemed to overpower their 
sorrow in sympathy witli hers. ’The quick percep¬ 
tion of Alice seemed at once to understand the mystery, 
_and gliding from the seat jvhere she laid crouched 
in hetTSwklen grief, she took th% passive hand which 
hung by Mildred’s side, and raising it to her lips, 
exclaimed wildly: ‘Forgive him, dearest lady; only 
forgive Walter—lie will love you. Oh4 lie does love 
you already, as you deserve. See, lie is weeping! lie 
does not love me now; that is past, dear lady; and you 
will forgive him, and hf his wife!’ 

Pale and lifeless, the unhappy gponker StinkT at tlSe 
feet of her rival, who appeared suddenly recalled to her 
usual self-possession. In a calm mice, she bade Walter 
carry the fainting Alice to on adjoining summer-house, 
where she watched with intense solicitude for the first 
sign of recovery. Then beckoning her cousin to her 
side, she placed Alice Lee's hand in ids, and without 
trusting herself to look into his face said slowly: ‘You 
must tell Alice, Walter, that you arc nut going to 
marry your cousin; that you mm/ love her w illmut 
sin; and that to-morrow I will tel! her so myself. 
You may not like to Bee my father tq»night; to-morrow, 
1 will prepare him for an interview. There; cow see 
this poor girl to her home.' 

Passing rapidly on to the house, Mildred Vernon 
sought in the solitude of her own elmniher, upon her 
bemkd knot?, that consolation which her cru-hed heart 
so sorely needed; and she arose at length, strength¬ 
ened and confirmed in the generous self-sacrifice her 
noble impulsive nature laid at once suggested. The 
cap, indeed, contained a hitter draught; but she 
resolved to drain it to the very dregs, believing that 
in the end it would prove a wholesome medicine, which 
in time might bring hack some degree of peace to her 
troubled spirit. 


’•STour engagement with Walter at ati end ! What 
on earth do you mean, child ? I always gave you 
credit for knowing your own mind a little better than 
most women. Give me your reason for this behaviour, 
Mildred.' 

Mildred was silent for a moment, as if struggling 
with some inward emotion, the sijjhs of which were 
painfully visible on her fine features, ns, with a sudden 
effort, the said firmly: ‘ liven at the risk of losing what 
I prize so dearly, your good opinion, my dear father, 1 
can assign no other reason than the one already given 
—namely, that our marriage, if persisted in, would be 
a source of misery to both of u*. Pray bcligve that 
tins is not grounded upon mere caprice: deep searching 
into my qwu heart) and a clear knowledge of Walter’s 
feelings, nave alone led mo to decide thus. Onlv let 
. me ask this favour, dearest faLlicr,’ and the beatfjful 
jgirl clasped the old man tenderly round his neck, and 
.'.bent fondly over him—‘that you will not alter your 
.pecuniary arrangements with Walter in consequence 
pf this change in my views. Let him be as much* your 
heir as he would have been had he married your only 
dauglNrff.' • • 


‘And iqbat becAnes of my daughter? If she is 
satisfied tone a portionless beauty for her cousin's sake, 
might not her future husbyid reasonably regard this 
preference of a once-favoJted lover with something 
fieariy akin to jealousy ? ’ . f * * 

‘Lear father,*do not pain me by speaking thus. 

In giving up Walter, I give up all thought *>f mar¬ 
riage. My dear mother's fortune is an ample one for a 
spinster—is it not, sir? Kay, you almost promised 
not to visit the sin of my fickleness, as you Wtni it, 
upon Walter; so make me happy How by ratifying 
that promise.’ 

Mildred's soft, clear voice fnlteifed perceptibly, in 
spite of her efforts to appear calm; and when Mr 
Vernon raised ids head, and looked up into her face, 
lie saw that she hjd been weeping. 

1 Gome, my Mildred, no tears. We win say no more 
about yoiy marrying, my sweet child ; and as to this 
other nyitter, it shall be arranged nearly as you would 
have it—only my Mildred must la* niistfess of thi«,old» 
house; that cannot he Walter's now.’ , * 

• * ■* » * * „ 

Mr Vernon kept his word; and ntre'nfsvyear after 
the events just related, his nephew followed him to * 
the grave, lie returned to fitul himself master of the 
princely fortune he believed t** hav? been forfeited by 
his inconstancy. Some months later, Walter led his 
gentle Alice to a dinndsomc*homc iiurtie city, whore ] 
his happiness would have been cynfpiete but for tho 
painful knowledge, that this happiness was built upon 
the blighted hopes of her to whom lie owed all Ids 
jtrosperity. £ 

In accordance with her father’s wish and the pro¬ 
visions of hi* will, Mildred Vernon still kept up her 
establishment at Iiattcrsea, living a life of quiet 
usefulness and benevolence until nil traces of her | 
sorrow seemed to have been cha#?d away. Mildred 
Imd sedulously avoided meeting her cousin after the 
death ol’ her father; and -lie had not seen Alice since 
tlie fatal scene which opened her eyes to her lover's 
real feeling towards her.,elf. The sudden news of the 
entire failure of one of Walter’s business speculations, at 
length roused her to more active efforts. Determined, • 
at any sacrifice, to secure the comfort of her beloved 
cousin. Mildted decided upon mortgaging he* estate to 
its full value, and tints, in some measure, relieving him 
from his embarrassments. This generous idea was no 
sooner conceived than executed; and a second time ill 
liia life, Walter found lijmsolf saved from Comparative 
ruinjiy tho woman lie liacrso ifhiclly wronged. 

Years pasted ofTftsfltc mortgage upon the old mansion 
avaa at length closed, and it passed into the hands of a 
stranger, while its once wealthy mistress retired to the 
cottage oft old Roger Lee, which, with a large portion 
of garden, she had managed to retain; and here, with 
one finthful attendant, her days fleeted by as peacefully 
as when she' was surrounded by tlie luxuries of fortune. 

Kot until Alice sorrowed over the lifeless form 
of iter husband, Hid Mildred conquer her feelings suffi¬ 
ciently to visit her. She did then forget and conquer 
them f and it was to her earnest sympathy and active 
diligence, that the widow of Walter Vernon, and her 
daughter Mildred, were indebted for a njorc comfort¬ 
able maintenance than the embarrassed state of the 
merchant's affairs would allow'. Mildred lived to see 
this orphaned namesake the wife of a rich and worthy 
citizen, ami to find her own reward in the peace of a 
good conscience, and the affection and reverence ot the 
grandchildren of her early and only love—Waiter 
Vernon. 

Such was Aunt Ruth's story of her own checkered 
life; for my readers will have long since guessed that 
she was the beautiful and generous M ildred V ornon of 
my tale. It is a talc, however, that is not a fiction. 
Romantic as is .the love-devotion of tlie heroine, and 
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wnMunl as is the facility witrf which jibe father 
■ yield* to her withes, there are mane who will be ablo 
to atrip the narrative of jfs thin disguises, and detect 
'4a it an episode of real life* 

• l . ^ . « 

since—iif a comftry like oars, where the l&w dOes not 
allow‘men to starve—if, fa order to afford higher payment 
to the employed. Borne are^left without employment, these 
lost mnst be supported in idleness, and supported ont Of 
the same fond.’ We can only indicate the practical 
conclusion which follows—that ‘only two ways exist-of 
augmenting the labourers’ remuneration, and that yio 
genius can discover and no power can invent any third 
way: either thfc fund which provides that remuneration . 
must be increased, or the number of claimants-upon it 
must be reduced.’ 

The fund in question is the result of savings—something 
left pver, instead of being immediately consumed. Tho 
larger it is iu proportion to the numbers to be supported, 
the higher,, generally speaking, will be the rate of wages. 
Workmen, therefore, have a manifest interest to th.o 
increase of capital, and, instead of regarding it as their 
enemy, should look to it as their best friend, and seek, as 
far as in thorn H«s, to prtmiote its increase. Tbjs is a 
duty, however, in whifch the working-classes take little or 
no part, leaving it wholly to the class of traders aud 
manufacturing employers. *■ 

‘The net annual addition to the capital of tbe com¬ 
munity by saving, out of income, is estimated by the best 
authorities at not less than L.JJ, 000,00(1—an enormous 
slim, which goes to aijgnicnt the earnings d¥ working-men 
as an aggregate class, which would greatly augment their 
individual earnings were their numbers not pcrmitied to 
increase so rapidly, nnd which does actually augment 
these earnings in no inconsiderable degree. Now, by 
whom is this saving effected ?— out of tho incomes of what 
class? ('Icarly out of the incomes of the middle class— 
tbe industrious tradesman, tho enterprising merchant, tho 
manufacturing capitalist--the great employers of labour; 
in short, against whom especially the clamour and envy 
of tbe operative arc directed. The upper classes, tbe 
nobles, tlie landed gentry, we know are rarely economisers 
or accumulators; ttit'ir system, as a rale, is to spend their 
whole income; few among them leave their families richer 
than they found them—many poorer; often their land 
passes by sale into tlie hands of thriving individuals of 
the middle class. The labouring-class, those who work 
for wages, tire, with honourable exceptions, by no means 
given to saving—that is, to accumulation. They sub¬ 
scribe, tiudeed, largely to friendly societies, sick-clubs, and 
tlie like; but these subscriptions are only meritorious 
insurances against a rainy day—a provision against slack 
work, a mode of equalising the earnings of a life. It is 
rare, indeed, for workmen to leave property behind them ; 
it is considered enough if they support their families 
decently while they live, without providing for them after 
death. As a rule, they, like their superiors at the other , 
extremity of the qpciai scale, spend their entire inc*r- ‘it 
within tho year.. The savings-banks offer no contradiction, 
to tliis statement; for in the first place, the increase of 
deposits docs not exceed a million a year; and in the 
second place, not above half this sum belongs to indi¬ 
viduals properly describablo as belonging to the working- 
classes. That thorn classes do not save, and would not 
save wore a different division of profits between them and 
their employers greatly to increase their earnings, is pain¬ 
fully obvious from many facts most ably brought to bear by 

Mr Morrison in his fourth chapter. Periods of prosperity, 
of brisk trade, general employment, and, high wages, ore 
invariably marked by a signal increase fa the consumption 
of imported and excisable articles—an increase which 
takes place almost wholly among the labooring poor. This - 
feature of good times is so constant mid certain, tbit it 
is counted upon by the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer with 
at least as much confidence as the proceeds of the income^ 
tax; aud it is one which never deceives him. The two 
years ending with’the summer of 1853, Were marked by' ■ 
unexampled earnings-ou the part of thi operative classes 
—wotk was never so universal or so well paid; and, 
accordingly, we do not find that the accumulated pro¬ 
perty of those classes has inercaaedpbut we do hod tbit 

‘THfi GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM.’ 

; Tug lately published number of tbe Edinburgh Review 
contains a remarkable and telling article on the relations 
between labour and capital, being a critique on an essay on 
the mine subject liy Mr C. Morrison. It bas been called 
forth liy the late ‘ strikes ’ in the north of England, which 
the writer regards as demonstrating that' the operatives— 
improved and intelligent as they arc—do not understand 
the conditions of the question between them and their 
employers; ani that, while much of their old violence lias 
. disappeared, many of their old fallacies still keep their 
ground.’ The correction of these fallacies appears to the - 
wriMthe more’jiressiugly necessary, as the working-classes 
Sre manifestly destined to acquire more and more political 
influence'V this ^country. There are dangers, he thinks, 
aiiead, agahSTv/Kicn the only effectual guarantee mnst bn 
sought * by instilling into ^lic operative classes, not oniv 
a theoretical conviction, but a living faith, that the laws 
which govern the distribution both of power and wealth 
between them esq}, their employees are as fixed and unbend¬ 
ing as the laws of - mature—like them, plain and discover¬ 
able—like them, proving their existence and supremacy 
by rewards to those who 1 study and obey, and penalties 
to thonc who violate and neglect them—lyic them, inexor¬ 
ably deaf to passion and complaint.—like them, mightier 
than parliamentary authority—like them, more enduring 
than human theories.’ 

It is not wonderfvl that the English operative should 
dream of an improvod distribution of profits. ‘lie sees 
that he lives in an unsatisfactory, cramped, often ill-drained 
and ill-ventilated cottage or cellar; that he fares hardly, 
has few holidays, rare luxuries, nnd scarcely any recrca- 
. tian; that his ehildren ruu stout in the. dirt, or that in: is 
pinched to pay for their scliooliug; that when times of 
depressedotrade come, he is cither put upon short time, 
or thrown out of work altogether, and minced with his 
family to short commons, or to absolute distress, or to 
parish aid: and all this lr lhough he works twelve hours a 
day, and is willing to do so, and has done so ever sinee'hc 
coil remember. He scese agslflj’-on the other kand^ that 
his employer—who perhaps only rats' six ‘hours a day, 
and whose work, to ail appearance, consists in watehing 
others vfnrk, or hi writing letters, or in drawing plans, 01- 
in buying cotton and selling goods, and that often by 
deputy—lives in a grand house, beautifully furnishqd and 
advantageously situated; fares sumptuously every day; 
takes pleasure-trips whenever he pleases; sometimes goes 
to tlie sea-side, sometimes to tho continent; lias ample 
; leisure for the cultivation of liis mind; and when bad 
times come, bears them without any apparent privation, 
lives as before, or at most lays down a carriage or post¬ 
pones a joumyy.’ A change in this state of matters is of 
coarse desirable; but the workman makes a mistake when 
be would seek to bring about tho improvement ‘ by arti- 
fibial instead of natural means, and at the expense pf 
Others, instead of by his own industry and virtue.’ 

■ We have not space to follow either Mr Morrison or his 
critic fa illustrating or proving the grand doctrine which 
all the great thinkers who are not workmen have arrived 
at, and which we believe to ho indisputable—that the rate 
of wages must always depend on the proportion between 
fas fond available for the employment and remuneration 
of labour and the number of claimants on that fund; 
‘that fa one form or another it mnst bs divided among 
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lonauntption of bread, beer, spirfte, tobacco, tea, coffee* their Custqpmry postponement of marriage till marriage' 
sugar, has been beyond all precedent.’ It appShrs, ill becomes safe and wise.’ ‘ A few obvious considerations,’ he 
t, from the inquiries of Mr G. It. Porter,* a most oom- adds, ‘ will shew tlDit this position la strictly true, and not 


potent authority,’ that the amount spout by the working, 

J_- -f lv n TTnSt.J _ _ _:_!!» 


classes of |he United Kingdom, every year, in spirits, 
malt' liquors, and tobacco, is upwards of L.50,000,000. 


adds, ‘ will shew tluit> this position la strictly true, and not 
one iota overstated. In the list place, if the L.oO,000,000, 
how annually expended by tl \p p^ratiyb classes in dnnk 
and tobacco, weA—we do not say saved, hut—spent in 


* That it to say, they waste annually as large a sum as adding to the comforts of their home, in procuring for 


ffcir employers annually save’ 


their children a good education, in getting their wives and 


The bringing of these two facts together ‘ should flash sisters instructed in domestic economy, and enabling them 
upon the wurking-clasg, as with a blaze wf sunlight, both to stay at home to practise it, in obtaining for themselves 
tile reagon why the position of their masters seems so an horn - or two of daily leisure for leeription or for books 
much more luxurious and enviable than their own, and —what a vast, immediate, and blessed metamorphosis 
the mode by which they may wbtaiu that amendment of would come over nearly every humble lymsuhold—a change 
their condition for which they speculate, and scheme, ami amounting iu itself to a complete social rovolution. No 
sacrifice, so much. Their employers grow rich while they one can deny this: no one conversant with facts will doubt 
keep poor—five plentifully while they live scantily—float' it for a moment. In the second place, supposfc that only 
easily through the hard times which press so ( heavily on half this sum werv saved, accumulated foijfuuire use—os 
them; not because the share of profit enjoyed by the it is notorious that it easily and advantageously might be 
former is unreasonably great, nr, inereed, at all larger than —not by any sacrifice of comfort, but by simple abstinence 
their own, but because a portion of it is saved instead of from impairing their health and lowering their ehsfraet'cr 
.-ill iiMt. being spent—because the former lay by Tor lutuse by intemperance--the hoarded capital »if the w*vjjjng-7 
use Stoll 4^ latter spend in present gratification. If any classes would, in ten years, amount to L.2oO,4KH),Oflflrcvon. 
operative doubt this explanation, let him remember that allowing them to spend every year the intern ,wif their 
all capital is only accumulated ovofit —saved earnings, that previous savings. “Now, a capital ol Ifflirmiiount would 
is—either by the actual possessor or his predecessors; lie sufficient to effect the universal substitution of co- 
tliat many capitalist-employers were iu the present or the operative associations of wofking-mcn for the existing 
last generation frugal and hoarding workmen; ami that lie system of employers and employed, to*make the working 
might himself become £ capitalist if he would. Let him population their own masters and managers, and thus to 
consider what Itould he the position of his musti* in bad set at rest all questions ahoqf the rigjjJ*»of labour and 
titties or during strikes, if he, like hi? workmen, had always capital for ever.” whether this would be the wisest mode 
spent his entire income; and what would he his own posi- of applying their capital, is anothei 'question: it is enough 
tion in sncli conjunctures, if lie, like his employer, had to sliuw how entirely their own objects are within their 
always, on an averagb, laid by one-third of his earnings, imu power, if tlu'v will only take the right way to reach 
The comfort, the independence, the success, the victory of them. Lastly, consider what would he the effect—eom- 
the two parties would, it is evident, lie in that case reversed, bined with, or independent of, such nil augmentation of 
The operative might soon become a capitalist, if lie would the labour-fund ns we have just supposed and shewn fit 
emulate the economy of his master; the capitalist, would he feasible—ot such a reduction oi numbers as would 


soon be refolded to the condition of an operative, if lie 
were to imitate the spendthrift habits of lus men. Is it 
not, then, obvious enough, that any artificial interference 


result fiom the establishment amongyhe poor of the same 
views with regard to marriage as prevail among the easy 
, and the rich. If every workman did what every trades- 


with the present division of profits, ilhethcr by the regu- man, merchant, gentleman, and younger branch of the 
lation of authority, or the dictation of trades-unions aristocracy docs now—postpone marriage till he lias saved 
and strikes, which should shake the accumulating spirit, of enough for flic wedding outlay, and till he secs a clear 
the manufacturer hv menacing the amount or security of pi aspect of being aide to support a family according to 
its reward, or should give a larger portion of those profits his own standard of decency uud comfort—in a single 
to him who nould spend it instead of saving it, would uiti- generation the operative classes would be ub>p to com- 


matcly be—the question of justice or injustice, possibility 
or impossibility upart—a positive loss of wages to the 
working-class, by trenching ou the fund out of which those 
wages must be paid?’ 


maud the v«wy highest rate of remuneration which the 
productiveness of industry could afford them. They would • 
liave the control of the labour-market, and nobody could 
g^nsay them. Whereas at pres/but, it is notorious that 


Mr Morrison, in his essay, and the reviewer following the poorest and least pj^viilcnt are always the first to 
him, discuss the various plans that have been suggested many, nrftl the quickest tomuiufly; that the agricultural 
for improving the distribution of profits between employers peasant, inanfes eaVitla-Hlian the artisan, the artisan than 
and employed; and shew convincingly enough, though we the tradesman, the tradesman than the noble or gentleman, 
have not spaco for the particulars of tlto demonstration, that The self-denial involved in the voluntary jsistpoiiwnent of 
qgflf can work so well as that of simply leaving the buyers marriage is no doubt great; but it is the price which nature 


•nd sellers of labour to make their own bargain. As for has,fixed far the object desired ; it is the condition of the 
strikes—efforts to extort, by united action, an increased blessiltg; it is the price which every other class has to 
rate of wages—their fallacy and fatality arc strongly pay—the condition which every other class has to fulfil: 
insisted on, The working-classes would acquire power by and why should the workman only he exempted from the 
the possession of saved earnings; but strikes dissipate their common bit—lie exonerated from the exercise of those 
Barings, and loavo them poorer than before. Wliero they virtues which arc imperative upon all other ranks? Nay, 
Strike, masters, for self-protection, must associate; so the iu his case, the self-restraint now needed is less than in 
tendency of thi system is to array the one class agaiust the ease of Iris superiors, for emigration has opened a new 
the other in idleness, to the destruction of the fund avail- resource, which removes nearly ail the hardship of the 
abl6(for the subsistence of all. ‘Snch a state of tilings,’ demanded effort, if, when he has laid by alum sufficient 
says Mr Morrisoh, ‘ would be opposed to all the conditions for his wedding-outfit, lie sees no prospect of being able 
on which the good working of any social system depends.’ to maintain a family at home, the same sum will carry him 
, We have already trenched beyoud propriety on the to the new world, where industry and prudence will always 
matter contained iu this excellent article; but, believing secure him a sustenance and a future. Therefore, we arc 


thasSh good end may be served by what we are doing we amply warranted in saying, that the working-classes of 
must yet be permitted to present another extract, which this country—the operative portion of them at least— 
may be considered as summing up the practical results of have their fate iu their own hands; they command their 
(he question. The reviewer considers it us proved, that own condition; they innkc their own lied; and all their 
‘ ail that the operative needs, in order fb become as pros- complaints and demands, wheu rigidly analysed, resolve 
perous and ooinfoHable in liis sphure as the employers themselves into a claim to have their abject given them 
aqd merchants whom he assails and envies are in tli«i s, is instead of paying far it—to obtain it in defiance of the 
that he should imitate their prudence, their abstinence rights of others, and iu spite of economic laws, which are 
t&eir swase, their habit of always living within their income, the laws ot nature.’ ’ 









or dantf;s i Df^A.;<iC04i^raA.’ 

tm ■‘it. YUleiijain’s jpoutsfe of Tfrtt&h Literature—a 
tdtarming work, much less known in this country than 
it deserve^ probably because it remains, so for as wo< 
JfcnbwyStili untranslated—the following'; uriouB passage 
occurs. ' Speaking of Dante’s immortal Divine Comedy, 
M. VHterfiain says: 1 What first suggested to Dante the 
subject of this sublime drama? Was he inspired with 
It, as bus been said, bj, a fable—the talc of the Juggler, 
who descended to r .hc infernal regions, and played at dice 
1 with St l’eter for the souls of men ? Or by the poetical 
; Vision of Brunetto Lutini, Dante's preceptor, and whom, 
belt said parenthetically, he has placed in one of the 
itrlemal circles T No. He imitated what was said 
around him~lie drew inspiration fijorn the common 
thoughts of his contemporaries. But lie had the genius 
which reveals to the popular mind its own grandeur, 
whicheit knew not. 1 will relate an anecdote, bearing, 
€ think, strongly on the subject, and which has never 
Jot wen cited, even by Italian writers. 

‘ Lon£»hefore the time of Dante, it happened, on: 
dar, iu town 1 of Arezzo, Pope Nicholas il. 

being present, that a cardinal ascended the pulpit, and 
began to preach. IJe was' a man about fifty years old, 

. small of stature, foul his eyes shone with a deep and 
sombre light, that unde each sinner tremble. Ilis thick, 
jet-black hair*‘!sytt to liis. worn features a yet harder 
and more determtend expression. Kvcry word he 
uttered was revered by the people; witli them he passed 
for a holy man, and all the bishops in Italy trembled 
before the power of the monk Hildcbr^id, destined to 
wear the tiara as Gregory VII. 

i In the course of his sermon, lie spoke thus: “ Iu 
Germany, a certain count, rich and powerful, and, what 
appears a prodigy amongst bis class, a man of good 
conscience, and wlfo, according to human judgment, 
always led an innocent life, died about tefi years since. 
After this event, a certain holy man descended in spirit 
to the infernal regions, and saw the count placed on the 
uppermost rung of a ladder. lie described this ladder 
as rising untouched amid the rushing waving llanios of 
the avenging furnace, being planted there to receive 
every member of the same family who might be sent 
down thither. A black chaos, a fearful nbjtss, extended 
infinitely downwards; mid thence this enormous ladder 
rose. Anorder of frightfill regularity was established; 
the'latest comer always took the upper rung; and he 
who was directly beneath, _jiid nil the others, each 
descended one step towlirdsthc abyss; so tlfht, by an 
inevitable law, the men of thaf’fitfeily plunged, one 
after the other, into the bottomless gulf. 

“ Seeing these things, the holy man asked tltc cause 
of this horrible condemnation, and especially,'wherefore 
it included the count, his contemporary, who luujjul a 
liffe of justice, purity, and truth. A voice answered: 
1 Because of a domain belonging to the Church at Metz, 
which one of this man’s ancestors took unlawful pos- 
’scssitm of; and because his descendants have all been 
guilty of tlie same sin of avarice, the like punishment 
■W decreed to them below.’ ” , e 

‘ Now, Hildebrand’s object in wcnvffcg this horrible 
legend, was to augment the priestly power. • lie wished 
make it understood that the wealth of tire Church 
was sacred and inviolable, and that neither prince nor 
misfht touch it with impunity. Moreover, in ids 
lie chose to impute this greatest of all 
the enemies of Italy and of the 

-—.tal aspect of the question. A man 
Jfou preached, ids words were neccs- 
BJgptcd on, added to, and changed 
i, until they formed a vast 
<pf another mighty genifis. 
flings of the ladder, forming 
fcndemhation, and matured 


if into that «etipn«pHHy and sublime drama; where 
Uine infernal matter , display to. the poet’s eyes a 
continual progression in suffering.’ 


'A VALENTINE. 

A oi hi., who has so many wilful ways 

She’d cause an angel's patience to forsake him, ft 

Yet is so rich in all that’s girlhood's praise, 

Did old Sat'aanas on her goodness gaze, 

Out of a devil she *d an angel make him. , 

But with Sathanas slir lias nought in common, 

And is (thank Heaven!) no angel yet, I trow: 

Her faults, her sweetnesses, are purely human; 

She is more beautiful as simply woman. 

Than any one diviner that X know. 

Therefore I do but wish that she may keep 
This womanhede, and change not, only grow; 

From-maid to matron, youth to age, may creep, 

And in a quits'* hlcssediicss, aye reap '* 

On every hand'of that which she doth s8w. 


* COSTUME IN FRANCE. 

Tt is curious to observe the remarkable change in 
fashions and tnstl- that lias taker place since the Empire. 
Nearly all the exquisito simplicity which wps the obarac- 
tdfistie of fdhiale drea" in France has disappeared. Gor¬ 
geous ornaments and vivid colours arc tlic order of the 
day. 1 saw. on one occasion, a lady, noted for the elegance 
of her costume, appear at a soiree m a toilet very much 
resembling that of a savage queen. Her gown was of light 
ml, her bracelets and necklace of coral-beads, larger 
than hazel-nuts, and her head was decorated with pieces 
of coral and feathers. Had she been even beautiful, she 
would have appeared ridiculous, The ladies say they 
are compelled to this sacrifice of taste by the adoption of 
brilliant uniforms laden with gold and silver embroidery 
by the Courtiers and .all public, functionaries. The change 
is curious, because Frenchmen have long struggled success¬ 
fully against the national taste, which is all for show and 
gorgeousncss, as is evinced, says one of their writers, by 
the immense popularity of the dahlia flower. The Empire 
lias not vet had much influence on male costume, except 
by the re-introduction of frock-coats.with’long skirts. 
But it was once seriously contemplated to make an entire 
revolution in this respect—to suppress moustaches, and 
enforce tight breeches and a sort of top-boots. The 
emperor, however, did not think it would bo expedient, 
on reconsideration, to make Paris picturesque in this 
fashion, and contents himself with setting a good example 
at Oompeignc, where, with a true appreciation of elegance, 
he rcsortH sometimes to the costume of the last century, 
and h1u..:ios his court into magnificence by wearing fine ■' 
frills and pendent (wristbands of Maliues lace .—PayK 3l 
John's Purple Tints of Paris. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN J’lrOTOORAPnr. 

At a conversazione at the Polytechnic Institution^ 
curious illustration was given of the capabilities of photo¬ 
graphy in experienced hands. Two photographs were 
exhibited—one the largest, and the other tho smallest ever 
produced by the process. The first was a portrait the 
full size of life; and the last was a copy of the fnmtjjheet 
of the Times, on a surface scarcely exceeding two mthex 
by throe. Both pictures were exceedingly perfect, the por¬ 
trait befog more pleasing and for more correct than tn6Se 
usually produced; while the copy, notwithstanding'ltd 1 
exceeding minuteness, could be read without the aasiiWftne 
of a magnifying-glass. The photographs were cxfilmted 
by Mr Mayall, the woll-known artist of Argyll Place, 
Begent Street, and excited cqnwderabfo iiitorest during, 
the evening.— Times. 
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A GLANCE AT THE I114HI LANDS OF 
ABERDEENSHIRE, 
lkfr msuall y think of the Highlands <jf Scotland as out- 
range oF'nrUy country, extending with little variety of 
character, from Dumbarton to Cape-lYralb When it 
is carefully travelled over Ad examined, we discover 
great local differences. Perthshire, for example, L 
beautiful; Ross-siiire, uivngely grandfInverness-shire, 
something between, if birch-feathered lake in Bread- 
albanc or Monteatli, is a totally diflorenl tfiing from*a 
wilderness of bare quartz and sandstone in As«ynt. 
The hopeless, heart-depressing moor of Ifinnoeh can 
never be compared “with the lovely openings of Glen 
Morrison and Glen Urquliart on the line of the Cale¬ 
donian Canal. Even in the quality of viountaiiiousnrss, 
from which the entire district takes its nnme, some 
parts bto strikingly unlike others. Much of the High¬ 
lands, indeed, presents only very moderate elevations 
—generally under 2000 feet. Ilills of above 3000 
occur only in certain limited distrifts, as the north of 
Perthshire, tho head of Alien 1 >etishire, and western 
Ross and Suthcrlandsliirc. The famed Hen Nevis 
itself, 41 OS feet above the sea, the loftiest summit in 
the island, rises in a territory generally composed of 
moderately high "hills, and is therefore, indeed, the 
more conspicuous. 

It so happens, from considerations of convcnioncy, 
and the prevalent desire of seeing scenery merely 
pretty, that some of the grandest elevations of the 
Highlands arc little visited, and even now are little 
known. Few make their way north of the Great Glen 
in Inverness-shire, or diverge to the. eastward of Bade- 
nSSfc.; and yet true it is, that thPTO»is nothing which 
will compare in the qualities which inspire awe and 
terror, with the battalion of colossal mountains extend¬ 
ing along the west coast of Ross and Sutherland; while, 
beyond all doubt, the nucleus of the Grampian range 
is to be sought in Aberdeenshire. There we sec a tract 
of fully thirty miles, containing as many mountains of 
above 3500 feet as are perhaps to be found in ail the 
rested 1 Scotland, exclusive of the district just named. 
Among theso are Ben Mufedhui, the second in the 
island, being 4290 feet; Ben Main; Ben-y-Vrackie; 
Cairngorm; and Loch-na-Gor—all of them nm^iificent 
examples of rudeness, grandeur, and sublimity. A 
very large part of this territory has never been sub¬ 
jected to any ordinary economic use, as the rearing of 
sheep or cattle; It is still a deer-forest, os it was in 'die 
earliest times; yielding no rental, except as a field of 
one of the hardies? and most nncieift sports. 

. tl the reader will glance over a map of Soodand, 
he-will .quickly jjiijJi out a spot called Custleton of 


Braemnr, in the western part of Aberdeenshire. It is 
a simple village, about 1100 feet above the sea, treated 
on the light hank of the Doe, and nearly in the midst* 
<of the alpine region which has been described.- *dena 
iq 1715, the Earl of Mar raised the standard of. rebel¬ 
lion against the newly seated dynasty w-Lrunswickiy 
and here will now be occasionally seen the royal family, 
mingling with the homely erbwd of a fair, and amusing 
themselves with a sight of the toy-booths and stalls 
of lollipops and gingerbread. From the. door of Mrs 
Clark's inn, one Sees the grandest <Sf the group of 
mountains, as from the Hotel do Londrcs at Chamouni 
you see Mont Blanc and the Flegorc. You see them, 
perhaps, in a jsunml day, wreathed in mist, and pro¬ 
voking]}’ unapproachable: no resource but to turn in 
and try to enjoy the comfortable inn parlour, in hopes 
of better weather to-morrow. Such was my fate- 
such is the fate of everybody wlio L ,sots himself to see 
Scotch mountains. He posts himself in the nearest 
inn, laying siege, as it were, tu the mountain, and 
captures it the first line day—if he can wait sufficiently 
long. 1 have, for my part, made three expeditions in 
as many years to a particular mountain, only carrying 
it in the last. And it is told of Dr Maceulloch. the 
geologist, that he visited the Cuchutlin Hills-; in Skye, 
eight yearssfn succession, and never saw them except 
from a boat after all. It is i fine exercise fuj patience, 
your regular Scotch mountain. 

T am bound in candour to admit, that my second visit 
to tigs dtstrict was successful.' My approach was ns 
the supposed rider" or* a pony, through the celebrated 
valley of Glen Tilt; that is to say, I hired a pony at 
Blair, along with a guide, and, tiring of its slow and 
uneasy motion, walked moat of the way. It is a long, 
straight, narrow glen, altogether without human inha¬ 
bitants, and with only a rude track for tlie lonely 
traveller. It takes you back to the primitive dnys of 
mankind when jou enter this extensive wilderness, 
devoted only to deer, and think that unless you can make 
out tlArty miles of travelling, you have no chance of 
any bed for the night, except one upon the open heath. 
The only relief w hicli I experienced in my Journey from 
tho most absolute solitude, was, when about half-way, 

1 came to a small platform of green land, In tile angle 
formed by the incoming of a side-stream, and backed 
by a lofty rock, half covered with ivy and moss. Here 
I found two journoyors like myself, but who had wane J 
the contrary way, with a pony and‘ guide, and were ■ 
now taking a rest and lunch. Th» gentlemen, being in 
Highland costume, formed a mcttirescue group, and T- 
gladly canie to a halt by tWaf aide. Flasks, sand¬ 
wiches, and cigars wore brought out The ponies and 
guides formed a^ubordipate group at a little distance. 
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WJtfc.the streams tumbling and • sparkling at our 
feet, and the cool shade of the rock behind, amidst 
light chat, gradual!)) ripening to m&riment, an hour 
passed agreeably away. The whole was like a scene 
in Don QlKxote or Gi&BIas, where tlgire is always a* 
bag confining a store of bread and onioDs, if nothing 
better, besides a long-necked leather-bottle, which 
passes 'round the company till it gets exhausted by 
their embraces^ Finally, we bade each other adieu, 
and proceeded onfcjur several routes. 

I was followed by rain all that day, but always kept 
a little before it, tul near the last, when at length it 
overtook mo. dust as I entered the inn at (Jastleton, 
the night descended, and the rain began to fail in 
torrent*. It Sated all next day, except a few intervals 
too brief to lie of any service. But, prepared for such 
a contingency, I waited patiently to sec what' the next 
htgai^houhl bring forth. Perseverance was rewarded 
with a bright morning, and I made instant arrange-' 
roents fnTVJjflfifrjpo Bcn-Muicdhui. A curricle and Si 
■guide being soon in readiness, I set out for a game¬ 
keeper’s house nine miles qff, whore it is customary to 
commence the waMung pan of the expedition. 

The first part of our com sc lay along the bank of the 
Dee, even herSV.majestic fiver, without any regard to 
the fine mountains 1 rising by its side. Crossing by a 
modern wooden-bridge, we enter the park of Mar Lodge, 
a plain old mansion, noted only as the, highest in thy 
valley. Then, leaving all reasonable roods, we ascend 
by a nido path through the pine-forest to a considerable 
altitude on the mountain-side, enduring all degrees of 
jolting by the way, short of being absolutely propelled 
from the vehicle. Sdhie of the trees remind us, by their 
great magnitude, of those of Norway. Another fea¬ 
ture recalling that country, is the multitude of ants’ 
hillocks to be seen scattered about. Here and there, 
a patriare.il of the forest, overthrown by the blasts, lies 
,J on its side, with a mass of root turned up on edge, not 
much lea^ than this gable-wall of a house. By and by, 
we get clear of the woods, and begin to ascend a bare 
and elevated valley called, Glen Lui, where one can 
see, from the ruins of t cottages, that there has hem a 
population, though all is loneliness now. A few miles 
of this, and we arrive at.tlu^ghmekeeper’s cottage, the 
only human habitation, I believe, within «a very wide 
circuit of country. 

Leaving my vehicle and its conductor here, I had 
to address myself to a toilsome walk of itine miles 
along rough valleys, and corries, and mountain-siVes, in 
order to reach the summit of Ben Muicdhui. The way 
is thus circuitous, partly for the Bake of easy ascent, 
and partly because by this way the traveller gives the 
least possible disturbance to the deer—these forming 
an interest in Braemar, to which every tiling eisa. must 
give place. My guide, a vigorous lad of three-and- 
. twenty, led the way into a side-vale called Glen Derry. 

which I soon found to be one of considerable geological 
;■» interest. At intervals of from half a mile to a mile, 
tbere occur huge masses of rough detritus, generally 
i lying right across the valley, excepting that there is 
I'!always a wide gap through which the rivulet finds 
^;its way. They are barriers, as it were, partly broken 
i down. Using a hand-level, I found, in a rough way, 
p' that OOO Of these barriers is no less than ISO feet high. 
(• The composition is a coarac, angular gravel, with great 
numbers of targe blocks bristling along the surface, 
v Ro one, so far os I am aware, hw as yet taken 


.potioe of them, and*one finds no similar objects ad¬ 
verted to in the works of British geologists. Yet thdr 
history is abundantly manifest to any one who has evert 
travelled among the Alps." They are, in shsirt, ancient 
moraines—the tnemorials of a condition of'iowcr tem¬ 
perature in long by-past time, when each mountain 
region of considerable elevation in Scotland was strays 
the line of perpetual snow, and had its valleys, of course, 
filled. with glatiers. It is a circumstance invariably 
attending a glacier, that it raises along its sides, and 
leaves at its extremity, lines of rubbish or detritus 
—a moraine —which it has carried off in its course. In 
the present ,casc, the moraine first met is the oldest. 
The "glacier, shrinking under the influence of an 
improving temperature, lias then begun to deposit the 
second at some distance further back ; and so on. 

After a third or fourth of these huge harriers, we 
come to a large open space, containing some fine pas¬ 
ture and* dotted with a few trees, though it eanuot 
bfe much less tlia» 1800 i'ebt above the sea. Wjjibrtijir 
barrier remained entire, it must have bedSi the bed 
of a lake; but it presents no lines of ancient teach 
along its sides, and 1 therefore conjecture that the 
process by winch the water forced its way out was a 
rapid one. This, I was told by my guide, is the nightly 
haunt for feeding of a large her 1 ,’, of deer. During the 
d%y, they retire to the high grounds to the right, where 
they are. less liable td be disturbed. The life of the red 
ileer in the Highlands, is like that of a remnant of 
some barbarous outlawed nation, which, survi.ing in 
the midst of civilisation, can only save itsell from being 
extirpated by haunting the recesses of drear forests, 
extensive morasses, and scarcely accessible mountains. 
They never wittingly allow any human being to eomo 
near them, and it is only by an exercise of the greatest 
cunning and patience that the sportsman gets v,ifii*«- 
shooting distance. At one moment in my jounuj 
of this day, my attention was attracted by my guide 
to an unwonted deject on the brow of the hill fat 
above us. Something like the branches of a burnt 
forest could lie discerned, relieved against the sky. Jt 
was a herd of deer. They were evidently keeping mi 
eye upon the two human figures passing through the 
valley; and hail I made a suspicious movement, they 
would iuslantly have been oil'for the far uplands, wb -i- 
the human foot cannot easily follow them. I she"I 
vainly try to give itn idea of the feeling of wildin-, 
ami solitude which was raised in me by this spectacle 

We now began to pass under the shades of tremondot 
wall-likc precipices, all black and bare, as at the me 
raent of creation. Our patli became sleep and toilsome, 
and it was neuessary to rest for a few minutes every 
quarter of an hour. The granitic constitution o ft.Lp 
mountains of the*district becomes abundantly viste?. 
The vegetation begins to be Beauty. At length, ot the 
elevation of about 3500 feet, we reach a desolate plateau, 
composed entirely of great slabs of granite, ov ittd by 
weathering. A black lake—Locli Attaciiin—presents 
itself—surprising ,Jo say, lull of fish—and haring one 
outlet towards the valley of the Dee, and another 
towards that of. the Spey, a river running to the 
Moray Birth. In the deep, dark, lierblcss chasm into 
which the latter outlet discharges itself, and the other 
side of which is formed by the lofty Cairngorm, lies the 
celebrated Loch Avon, 1700 feet above the sea, I aim 
more iitfbrested, however, in observing, in the recesses 
of the mountain near the higher lake, pretty Urge 
patches of snow, which rarely melt,entirely away—the 
lastgemains, as they may be considentdr of the glaciers 
which formed the moraines qf Glen Ijttyry. The stony 
sterility ofUfcp jrhole teem! la -apfpitUin^. One feels 
disposed t fehyty , through, and be dope with it, lest, by 
some iiiitiiri rtgpynirjdnit, htiihmiH be left to its savage 

inhojpiuUity, I fflfc Ihfy-; pretiwngly, as a cold 

mist cam«tf*weepuig: past 'in bitter jfusts. After all. 
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it was necessary to mount a gttod deal higher- before 
.attaining the summit. ■ When this was gained, I fouiul 
it to be a broad space, composed of the same moulder¬ 
ing, rounded fragments of granite which surround the 
lake beljv. Unfortunately, the mist prevented myJ 
having any view of the more distant surrounding 
country. No object varies the scene but a cairn of 
Igtones marking tha highest point, and the remains of 
a Bmall rude hut, erected near by for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the sappers and miners, whch engaged some 
years .ago in the business of the Ordnance survey. 
Through the ^talking masses of mist which passed 
me, 1 could‘get glimpses of "the neighbouring peak of 
Cairngorm, and some others of the brotherhood of 
mountains planted around, most of which arc not 
sensibly lower Ilian Ben Muiedhui itself. Then- was 
much of terror as well as awe in the feeling of the 
moment. And it could not well lie otherwise. An 
elevation so great in the north of Scotland is similar 
to a voyage into the arctic regions. It was with a 
'■'feWwig.jif relief that, having jiurand over a slight- 
refreshmSbt, I commenced my descent from this 
soul-subduing scene. 

In these elevated and .freajy regions, there is, of 
course, a small exhibition of life, either vegetable or 
animal. I remark, however, that thgni are few situa¬ 
tions in which the Hack snail is not met with. In 
general, the "plants are Alpine and meagve; but very 
ofb-n. where a spring comes out* there will he found a 
collection of cresses j one is at a loss to imagine how 
tJiei -lit theft-. Ol'en, after passing into the sterile 
regvi, you alight, In some sheltered nook, upon a tuft * 
of I line-hells, like a family of. pioneer settlers in the 
wild'.) ness--the lilue-hells of Scotland, ns they may 
wed In called, since they typify so truly tile hardihood 
s\d enterprise of the national diameter. Very gene- 
r..h;-, a here there is a cress-shad oil spring, a small 
di-durlnnce from your hand or font will bring nut a 
Kile hermit-frog, ‘ loup-loup-loupiiig,’li!:t- his brother 
tin-ohl fairy tale of the I Veil of ine ]Vw Id's End One 
• ,■!.* disappointed at his not beginning a conversation, 
..ml shewing how you may restore him to his proper 
'tom of the finest young prim-e that ever was seen. 

”, nen one is entirely alone in such places, some small 
i mg object wiU sometimes arrest attention, ami excite 
. iiimicut, far beyond the power of similar objects in 
i.niarj scenes. You take to the little wild-llower as 
■ iiijianion; melt at the idea of so many passing 
Mii-.uigh their season-life uiisaluted by human eye, yet 
. i-r the less beautiful on that account; and feel how 
i"c many analogies of human life hind up nil these 
tii ugs with oureehos, as common creatures and sub¬ 
jects of the great Lord of All. A day in the wilderness 
HU? and then, is a Sabbath to the inner feelings of man. 

' u not think I ever once paused for three minutes of 
: these rocky solitudes, without finding within 
sight some natural object which prompted the spirit to 
W"tical and religious meditation. 

Making a change of route on our return—and for 
this purpose, by the by, making an extraordinary 
descent down a corry, where the stones could scarcely 
lie upon each other—1 passed through another glen, 
which also contains remains of glacial detritus, thus 
to far confirming iny view of the undent condition of 
this district in point of temperature. On regaining 
the gamekeeper’s house, 1 found that the walk hail 
occupied exactly six hours. It was no {freat feat 
perhaps ; yet, as there are obstacles to its accomplish¬ 
ment, I felt rather pleased with it. A blithesome; drive 
of less than tW hours brought us back to Cadtleton 
for a late dinner. Amidst the merriment of the inn 
parlour that ewemofe kHtte jociilar remark* were made ! 
oa the brief reign which Ben Myicdhttl'had hod some i 
years ago, as chief of BriBsh moutUa^tg while the true 1 
height of Ben Nevis was not ascertained; and me con- j 
sequence was a pigee of levity which is tfere appended i 


as a finale to an article which’ J fear, many will deem 
to be too much of an opposite description:— 

A MOTJN'JaIW* IDTl. 

chaijaotfjm. " m 
Saoni>?.rs Pirtk, an Ahordoonshlrc man. 

Dora Li) M'PtnsKaox, an Invomna-ihlre max. 

An Officer of tho Ordnance Survey. 

• Saunders. 

Tube .—The Bum ici- Craokit Bom. 

Aberdeenshire, lift your browinl 
Cock your beaver, Ben Muiedhui; 

There’s nne hill .sue high as yon, i’ 

Queen Victoria’s kingdoms a’! 

Mining Sappers they ha’e said it} 

And the fact we a’ inaun credit, 

Though Ben Nevis wad forbid it;* 
l'aitli, he’s got ari unco fa’ 1 

Donald. * 

• y 

Tune, — Johnic Cope. ‘ 

My faith, her nain»cl ilocsna care * ™** ■’ 

Tor a' your lnags a single hair ; 

But frn- hei'scl she will declare, " 

Yon ’ro a very foolish man this morning. 

To think, (hough Sappers hud the will. 

They eoiihl tuk the tap lyae. ad our hill; 

Na, faith ! that wad defy their skill; 

So I w^ili you a fiji-y cood me>jngl 
Saunders, .os' 

Hon I,, Donald, man! ne'er bo sac petted; 

That’s no the way I meant to state it; " 

’ They’hjieither steer the tap nor feet o’t—. 

The real ease t mean to shaiv: 

Your hill is just :ls high as ever, 

But Sapping Miners now discover, , 4 

That Ben Muiedhui's soruelliing over— 

It's twenty feet ahoon them a’! 

Sac, Ahei deenshire, lift, your browie, &C. 
Donald. 

ITinpli! Sapping^ Miners —ivha are they. 

Pretending sie a* thing to say ? 

In ti oLh! tiiey had better no come our way, 
lather by night or moniiug. 

Ben Nevis' craigs they are rigjit steep— 

Ben ^Nevis’ licnghs arc unco deep— 

An’tbey fa’ on re tiiere they’ll get a sleep, 

And no he wuukPned in the morning. 

, Saunders. 

Hoot, Donald! yttsiji in sie a passion, 

• I*vow it’s just flic ifielaml fashion, 

InstdSid o’ reasons, gi’e a tlirashin'l 
Have ye nae respect for law '.* 

Blaek never rail be turned to fits, man; m 
Tilings w'll be sue, do as ye like, man; 

Ye'll no improve your power to bite, man, 

* By gnashing at an iron wa’! 

Aberdeenshire, lift your browie, he. 

Donald. 

What are*the Sappers? are they Whigs, 

Come hack again to play their rigs, 

# And gi'e us thistles for our figs? 

A had exchange this morning I 
Or arc they skientufic men. 

That pretend o’ uioiiy things to ken? 

When between you and me, cur auld friend Ben 
Knows just as much this morning. 

Saunders. 

Why, Donald, man, they ’re just auld sodgets— 

On hips o’ mountains constant lodgers; 

Sic a set o' knowing dodgers, . .$ 

Sure am 1 yc never saw. 

Every hill they'll tell the hcielit o’t; 

Every land they ken the right o't; 

« How they came to get the field, o’t, 

Ne’er o’ us can tell avn! ’ 


J^berdeeushirc; &c. 
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Donald. 

TVoogh, man! they ’re a set o’ fcufcless duels; 

"ii'"■*" They may do ftsty weelU'or tho Lowland hills; 

But onrs wogt measure in feet or ells— 

• ^ hey’re thr too high ony morqjng. 

■■- I toll you Ben Nevis will stand out 

The kin" o’ hills, past a’ dispute, i 

, For I’vo walked every bit o’t on my nin fut; 

, Bo I’ve no more to say this morning. 

Enter an officer of tbe Ordinance Survey, who hows politely to 
both gentlemen; .mil nun aildrosees them : 1 My friends, I believe 
then Is a little mistake between you, which 1 um able to rectify, 
la the late government survey of Aberdeenshire, it was found 
that Bell Mulrdhui measured 4200 feet shove the sea, being 20 feet 
more than tho height unsigned to Bin Nevis by previous unautho¬ 
rised measurements. But now our men have executed an exact 
survey of Ben Novel, ami find that it is not.less than 4400 feet 
ubove the sea; consciiuently remains II!) feet the superior of Ben 
Mulodhin, and, till the rnntrury is shewn, must he held us tlio 
king of British mountains! ’ 

. Donald. 

* Hurrah 1 hurrah! I do declare 

Y. .:’re a lery shivil offislmir. * 

‘ But hat'll f littf hill is a great deal lmiir 
^ Than what you say this morning. 

But come in hero and brook jour leg:; 

I’ll bring out Long .John's niucklc keg ! 

And we’ll drown poor Ben ilmcil Inn's brag 
lu E.‘> Nevis' dev thin morqjng ! 

• THE W O L F- II IT N T K It S. 

IN TWO C II A 1“ TV. 11 S.,-' 
r n a r t r a i. 

ONt.ihe edge of a wide heath, in the still primitive 
provinoo of Bretagne or Brittany, stood the antique 
and quaint-louking dwelling of the Breton family, 
■whose history is the subject of my little romance. It 
was a wide and dreary heath; but in summer-time, 
it was gay with the blossoms of tbe yellow-flowering 
plant that gave its simple name to our proud line of 
1’lantagiiiKit. The genet or broom was the crest of 
Edward I., and thu^ came the haughty-sounding title 
of Flantegenet, made in English into l’Jaulageuet. 
Indeed, the province is so full of memorials that attach 
it in an earlier period to thfc Great Britain of which it 
is supposed to have been an ofl-set or colony, that, 
however opposed we generally are to the practice o‘f 
altering or translating gt-ogrirjilneal panics, we*'always 
feel inclined to use our owu word of Brittany in pre¬ 
ference to the French one of Bretagne, in speaking of 
this a&chjpt kingdom of Armorica, which is still as dis¬ 
tinct an adjunct of France, as Wales, or even Ireland, 
is of the kingdom of England. 

Though it is Bnid to have been colonised from*our 
own Britain, partly during the time of the Homan 
domination, and partly by its refugees from the horrors 
of the Saxon invasion, the people, being Celts, are in 
no respect like the English of the present day. Tho 
language of Lower Brittany, the most primitive} or 
. least civilised part, is as unintelligible to the French, 
ns Welsh or native Irish is to the English ; while-it is 
said to bear so strong an affinity to tho former and 
to the dialect of (’.ornwall—also peopled by ancient 
Briton*—that I&Sf»n sailors landing in Wales or Corn¬ 
wall baye bcCd understood by tbe people. In most 
TQftpectl, however, their character appears to resemble 
more that of the .Scotch Highlanders than either the 
Welph or Irish. They are strongly attached to their 
bid way*j_.and even when religion and loyalty were 
a»wu; Dattifitsluon in France, they were cherished 
that one of thBRHg the great Revolution, the Bretons 
.’.'The composition i* * tjxitli. Indeed, it would appear 
, number* of large blochwe have no other memorial 
No on* «o tor a* I f» ,j mysteriop* monuments 


which remain on th<# earth to puzzle antiqbaries, as 
t^ir oifrn Stonehenge still does, •Brittany possessed 
much tho BHmo distinctive character with regard to 
religion which has In sordfe degree influenced that of 
'its people from feneration to generation, something of 
its spirit seeming to descend from the remote times 
of the Druidic faith and worship. The people’ are 
intensely superstitious, and attach much mysterioi/-' 
influence to the pagan monuments which abound in 
their country. ‘Christian priests havo sought to tnrn 
this feeling ip to a better channel, by consecrating 
many of those monuments to Ciiristian worship. It 
is believed by some that Brittany might,'in a fbrmer 
age, like oui» own Moiih, now Anglesey, have been in 
some Bpcoial manner tbe seat of the Druidic worship, 
to which, at stated times, devotees might have repaired 
front other Quarters. The abundance of these singular 
and enormous stones-®-the use of which never has been, 
and, it is reasonable to conelude, never can be satis- 
laqtoriJy ufrtde known, but,whieh are believed to have 
lieen connected wi.li tlje religion of the J)rui<lg»—rrtiuld 
seem to warrant such an idea; but while the mystery 
might seem to lie, how human lmnds could raise such 
mighty blocks, the simple fiitli of the unsophisticated 
Breton settles the antiquarian puzzle, by ascribing 
such an astonishing work as L the Temple of Carnac,’ 
composed of 4000 immense stones, standing on a barren 
plufn, wKeren not the least appearance ok stone is in 
their vicinity, to the work of ‘the little people,’ flic 
dwarfs, who are said to dance round t^ese stones at 
night, guarding, within their mysterious circlp, an 
immense treasure of gold. Wo, then, to the wanderer 
who approaches the dancers ! lie must danee, too, and 
dance till he dies, if once tempted to begin. 

The religious character of the Bretons is preserved 
even in their fairy superstitions, which very closely 
resemble those of the Irish. The fairies, for instance, 
are addicted to child-stealing ; therefore children are 
preserved from their power by a rosary or scapular 
worn round the neck. Those lady-fairies are said 
once to have been beautiful princesses ; but when the 
Apostles came, and preached Christianity in Brittany, 
the poor accepted, lint the great would not—the pagan 
princesses chose to be pagans still; and so they became 
what they are, and remained the enemies of all good 
things; for tlm sight of a priest is terrific to them, 
and the church-bell drives them away. 

In the very neighbourhood of such fairy-haunted 
relics of an unknown age, stood the dwelling I have 
named: there the father of I'terre and Victor had cul- 
tivttted his own little farm, and been independent, 
though far from being rich. Pierre, his elder son, was 
his assistant; Victor, his younger, kept the goats and 
sheep on t!' ? wide licath, and was assisted in his tnm< 
by Virginie, the pretty little orphan girl whom his 
mother had taken and provided for, gimply because 
there was no one else to do so: the boy was a year 
younger than tbe girl, and so she acted quite a mater¬ 
nal and guardian part by him, for one year of seniority 
gives great authority to tbe child of a poor fnrnily. 

How they passed their time, out there on the wide 
plain, 1 really am not informed; but at nightfall they 
took good care to avoid those great mysterious stqnes 
which, theiv lather gravely told them, had once been 
the soldiers of Cassar’s army, who came to invade Brit¬ 
tany, and being pagans, were transfixed into stone as 
they atoftl, and must stand there to the end of the 
world. The theory was an ingenious one, and quite 
satisfactory to the young Bretons; who, if the great, 
stoned were said to have been tbe forms of the Republi¬ 
can soldiers who slaughtered the priests, and destroyed 
the churches, shortly before they were born, would 
have believed the tale just as devoutlyt 

It w^s pleasant enough, out there on the wide heath, 
for the boy and girl, telling the old fkiry tale* of which 
their country is tlio source, or singiqg the romance-lays 
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that stitlf hwe sndi "power ovei*its peasantry * BJt 
pleasant times, especially if times of childhootl, mnft 
pats; and thus it happened on the wild heath of 
Brittany* The father fell itl, and chance came on; thc^ 
wide, opcm hearth, rouud which the ftmily sat in tlur 
winter-evenings, was not then such a cheerful one, for 
Care—the yellow-visngetl enemy of Cheerfulness—came 
%nd sat among them, and stopped the song and the tale, 
and-even caused the distaff to twirl more slowly, and 
the wool-carding- to go on more languidly. Finally, 
Poverty came«,and took the place of Care; nearly all 
was gone; ana perhaps one js better when all is gone 
than when all is going. Virginie went out to service 
with a fanner at a little distance: this irtis the change 
which the boy Victor felt to lie the greatest, l'ierrc, 
Ids brother, who was more than four years bis senior, 
did not feel it at all. Virginie was only n child, playing 
with the boy, and disturbing tin* gravity of his reflec¬ 
tions ; for grave and reflective as his people generally 
JUJ8, I'icrre was particularly so. ’ ■ < 

L.-.t .Virginie went, away, awl yflung Victor felt- 
liow? Perhaps much ns the sweet poet did when his 
Lucy left him : f 

She lived alone, and few could lfnow 
WIh'ii Lucy ceased to lie; 

But she is in flic grave, and, Sl>, 

The difference to me ! . 

• • 

But the young Breton maid was not in the grave; and 
though her absence caused the hoy to feel ‘the difference 
to him,’ he still made that diflerenee as light as possible, 
by managing to keep up a pretty frequent intercourse 
with Ins former comrade. 

In the long winter-evenings, li ■ was often sure of 
a seat by her side when they met at the assembly 
which regularly takes place at one or other of the 
peasants’ or farmers' houses, where all the families 
round about meet together, to sit round a common 
hearth, young and old, men anj women, taking it 
in turn to loll stories, sing songs, or all 10 listen to 
the minstrel or wandering hard, generally a blind or 
lame one, who. as in old times in Wales, Ireland, and 
even in England, travels from place to place, and 
house to house, sure, of a glad reception, awl of 
ready listeners *to his bulbuls, which, as is still the 
case among ourselves, often recount any passing events 
that may possess some present interest, although it 
is not likely they will ever pass into the stock of 
legendary lore still preserved in Brittany, ns Hint 
which his ancestors long, long ago recounted from 
castle to castle, or ho transmitted to generation a#er 
generation, as the songs have been to which noble 
knights and stately ladies listened to with the same 
d'jwrut attention and ready faith .as the unchanged 
peasantry of Brittany do at the present day. 

No winter snow or summer heat detained young 
Victor from a meeting with the young maid of the 
farm; but it was only at a ‘ pardon ’ that l’icrre, his 
elder brother, chanced to meet her after a long sepa¬ 
ration. Th6 name is so peculiar, temust explain what 
it means. 

Tho pardon answers to what in old or Homan 
Catholic times the English wake did : now, the wake 
has’lost a part at least of its original character, and 
come to lie a mere periodical merry-making, a scene 
too generally of drunkenness and vice. In Wales, the 
pardon is, I believe, now to he traced in tire bardic 
meeting; but in Ireland, where the same rel gion is 
maintained, it has its counterpart in the ‘patron.’ 

It is, in fact, a parochial and religious festival, held on 
Hie saint's day who is the patron of tho village church. 
In Brittany, the pardon retains that primitive character 


* Ho addicted are the ISrotena still tt> this minstrel lore, that, In 
tile time of the cholera, the bards or improvisators, who anil exist 
iimong'thrm, were employed to sing or reelte the remedier which 
the Hooters recommended. 


* MSS 


which, in Protejftant or aemi-Protestaut lands, lias 
been lost or nidified. U begins with religion, and 
ends with fostivity, anil Jireaeijts a curious mixture 
of both throughout the three days of its duration. 

The eve is ^mounted by tbft ringing offthe church- 
bclis, attachment and even veneration for which form 
another old-fashioned peculiarity of Breton Character. 
The altars of the churches are newly arrayed, and 
the imago of the patron saint is adorned. The church 
is cionned, and in it arc deposited tho offering of the 
peasants, consisting of the product of their land or 
the work of their industry—corn. flax, wool, articles 
made of plaited strnw, such as large chairs or bee¬ 
hives—anything, in short, that can bp of use, if not to 
the saint to whom it is nominally offered, at least to 
tile priest of the parish, whom they respect anil esteem 
almost as much. Perhaps some persons would find, 
without flinch difficulty, the prototype of such customs 
in tl^- paganism which Christianity^ supplanted in 
this primitive district; hut in England, as \^^as ill 
Brittany, it was the practice to dance ill the church 
itself on these festive occasions. The clergy 
they did here, found some difficulty in abolishing 

Now, tlie people having gone to confession, ana 
obtained the absolution w* pardorj, testify their glad¬ 
ness by all sorts of rejoicing. Home sacred well or 
fountain, famous in old song and tale, is almost sure to 
he in the ncighlfcurhood; •and thitW'thc musicians 
repair, and around it the dance fidfrimul. The fairies 
haunt these wells still, and comb tlicir yellow hair 
beside them, with golden combs, just as they did 
'hundreds ofi'cars ago; and Victor thought young 
Virginie could dance around them as well as any fay 
of the land. 

On the occasion of what is termed a grand or gibat 
pardon, the people come from considerable distances 
to the special locality. Sometimes they arrive on the 
eve. sometimes at dawn of day: when they come in a 
band, they often carry banners, and their own pastor 
walks at their head. When they first come within 
sound of the church-bells, they uncover their heads, 
kneel, and say a prayer. The priestB of the district^, 
come to meet their brethren; they enter the church; 
and after the offices are ended, they all, priests and 
people, m^ke a procession in the neighliourhood, joined 
by all of the highest rank # wlio reside in it, if, in its 
progress, any religious ceremonial takes plrfbe. 

» Tents are pitched for the habitation of the strangers, 
and the whole of tin 1 first fla t is dedicated to religion. 
Thai banks sing hymns in {Tie Siurch-ynrds; the priests 
are in tlie*eonfessionnls; the churches arc filled by' 
people, kneeling there in penitence or prayer. All 
through the day, and on through the night*religion 
holds lie# sway: the native hards who iloek to these 
pardons now sing pious hymns, or recount saintly 
legends. But, with the dawn of day, religion with¬ 
draws to a little distance, though it still continues, 
strangely enough, to be blended at intervals with all 
that follows. Now begin races, games, dancing, singing, 
and sometimes those religious dramas, in the style of 
the aid Mysteries, which, however, on these occasions, 
take for the subject the wonderful miracles which tho 
saints of Brittany arc celebrated for. 

It was in such a scene and at such a time that 
Pierre, young Victor’s cider brother, met with Vir¬ 
ginie, the maid from the farm. A pardon—it is not 
profane to say so—is not an unlikely place to begin « 
love-affair; and so Master Pierre found it. He had 
not seen Virginie for a long time: he found the little 
girl grown into a nice young woman, tall, and straight, 
and bright-looking. He had come to the pardon, seeking 
its religious benefits more than its festive pleasures; 
for the cast of seriousness which distinguishes a Breton 
as well as an Irish nature, and gives a tinge of sadness 
to their national poetry and legends, predominated 
strongly in his* and seemed to throw a shadow around' 
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trim, ‘which might be prognostic of a*mournful destiny. 

Mevartbelesi, Pierre and Virginia danced round tlic 
Well, «nd were so p^asantf together, that before the 
’ third day was nearly over, he had made Her promise to 
.. come over to the quaint old* house on (.lie edge of the 
moor, to see his father and mother. And Virginie was 
- h happy*to have made the grave, pensive, thoughtful 
Pierre look so bright and cheerful, that she promised 
readily, and thought Bhe could soon make him os lively 
and pleltsant as Young Victor. She was accustomed 
to Victor —‘the gfcd boy'—and thought nothing at all 
of his devotion to her, for ho was a whole year younger 
than she was; hut flie power she possessed in dispelling 
the gravity of hjs brother, was something quite new 
and flattering to her; so for sundry fete-days after the 
pardon, she regularly went in the afternoons over the 
wide moor, to spend them at her fanner home. At 
first she had done, so, and then Vietor used, to meet 
and accompany her there; and in the evening ho used 
to coim^ her hack, taking good care not to pass near ^mistake. “A girl who is older than a youth who 
tie dolmen,*’lest ‘the little folk’ should get them into "even expressly di/voto*] to her, naturally looks" dlf 
tbf’jj?U.uI circle^ They had been pleasant walks, too, hut 
i jinehow it was Pierre, not Victor, who now attended 
the farm-maiden on her evening road: they always 
left ‘the boy’ eithej, as ihfi Irish would say, ‘crooning 
over the fire,’ or stretched on the stone-seat outside 
the house. What was the matter with him ? That 
was precisely wkiat neither' of them X anight of asking. 

Victor was ‘only at v,’ and his freaks wore not to be 
accounted for. So, otfonc of those festival afternoons 
when Virginie, in her holiday trim, was coming over 
tho moor, she was met by Pierre,’ and (he rest, of the* 
way took longer time in making. That heath was 
not unlike tho ‘broomy known’ of tlio land of Burns, 
and in summer-tide its yellow blossoms might have 
tempted the active and hard-working Virginie to 
linger among them, as she had done in tho blithesome 
days of childhood: 

However that was, the pair entered together tlic 
quaint old dwelling at tlic sidq of the moor, where, 
together with tho father anil mother, sat young Victor, 
booking as if he did not know what to do \\ itli himself. 

Virginie kissed the old couple, on each cheek; and, 
somehow voiding even a glance at the boy, said only: 

‘Hood-day, Victor,’ and ran out of the d*nr. saying, 
the sun was charming, aiyl she wonted to look at it, 
or Bomethidjt to that effect. 

Pierre stayed within 'it, and seemed brighter tin© 
usukl. Victor looked beyond -it, and was rising to 
follow the visitor, when Ills brother’s words stopped 
him short. IIo looked at his father and toother with 
a smile, and then he asked their consent to marry 
Virginies 

The old couplo were surprised—but it was the des¬ 
tiny of all people to be married. I’ierre did not know 
what was before him: they looked grave, shook their 
hoods, finally sited tears, embraced him, and gave a 
hearty consent. Virginie was a good girl; the mother 
had brought her up herself, and could answer for her. 

Ten, Pierre might thank her if a better w ife Vas not to 
he found in the whole of Brittany. 

But why was Victor silent ? Stupid hoy 1 he could 
UOt say a word: a convulsion seemed to have seized 
him, and when it passed, he looked as much like the 
upright menhir as anything elsc.f Without 
fHwicing him, Pierre went out, and led in the brido- 
IgHeot, smiling, blushing a little, and really feeling liappy 
•^because she had made ‘ that sombre Pierre so happy•’ 

But where was Vietor? Tho boy did not come to 
webkMM the new sister. Poor Victor! where was he ? 

1 1 * * '• ------* - - ■ - ■ ■ — 

* The. Breton- dolmen » the V.njtlMi sumr-tablo, called In 
Ireland cromlech, being rude blocks of upright atones, supporting 
a table or slab of the same. 

4 The menhir Is the Hreton name for the upnght stones called 
Druidic, which aro now, in Brittany, often surmounted by a 


E e was out on' the* Wide moor—hut. in the happy 
_iunts of his boyhood, where the evening breezetossed 
the broom-flowers about, and the mysterious stones, 
that hail been Homan sold&rs, rose up in thf twilight; 
and the tormenting elves who danced around them, 
and delighted in putting human affairs astray, alone 
could tell in what precise train the youth found his 
to be. • 1 * 

But one thing is certain, that there—on the heath 
where the children had played, and the hoy had learned 
to love ■ there., before the menhir whiqji both Held in 
veneration—there did young Victor, with a full and 
throbbing heart, vow to promote the happiness of his 
dear Yirginh’, though that was to he effected by her 
marriuge with his brother. 

Yet Virginie had never known of his love. They 
had grown together like two young trees in their 
native forests, as calmly, as dispassionately. She was 
older than lie was: there was tho ground of her 


upon him, and wishes to have an admirer of a higher 
class. But there is something in the very aspirations 
to manhood—which aspirations beat, I qgppose, as 
strongly beneath a goatskin pelisse as beneath an 
ICuglisli round jacket—that lead a boy to look with 
reverence and love to some fair' star above him. So 
dii? our jifroat poet Byron, and so did our young Breton, 
Vietor. A boy’s first love is almost always his senior. 
Such love, it is true, but seldom lasts: in full-grown 
manhood, and, still more, when verging to manhood’s 
more than maturity, the same being loves to protect, 
to cherish, to guide, and consequently loves what is 
most beneath him ; hut the ‘object of a boy’s first love 
is almost always his superior, in years as in all else. 

First love! 0 it is a powerful and all-transforming 
spell, capable of being used for the best or the worst of 
influences! Yet, in manhood, it is looked back to as a 
mere nonsense, or, n* best, regarded with a sort of half- 
sigh, half-smile remembrance. All! if all young girls 
knew their power at such an epoch—knew how much 
of future destiny lies in their control—knew how- 
many a heart, made better or worse, they might sond 
out into the world, to meet and brave tho struggles or 
the woes of manhood. They know it‘not; Know it as 
little as Virginie did, who might have made an equal 
playtliing of the warm heart of young Vietor, had its 
throbbing pulses been bared to her view. But she was 
saved from that sin, for she knew it not. 

ft was mid-winter. Across a wide and dreary moor, 
two travellers journeyed over the bhow that already 
hail covered all but the tall mystic stone which, sur¬ 
mounted liy a crof«, testified at once to the existe-ue 
of a past and a present faith. 

The deep snow that already lay under foot, was con¬ 
stantly increased by the falling flakes which hovered 
wbitely in the. darkness, for it was yet far from day¬ 
break. Ho sound, save that of the travellers' footsteps, 
broke the silence c that added to the desolate aspect 
of the scene; and the figures that traversed it were 
singularly appropriate to its aspect. 

They were Bretons; one younger than the other, 
but both habited alike in long coats of brown goatskin, 
witli tlic hair outside, over which tho light-brown htur 
of the ehjer, and coal-black hair of the younger, flowed 
down almost to their slioulders from beneath their 
broad-brimmed hats—mixing, in tho ease of the elder, 
with Q thc heard that, young as lie was, hung gemmed 
w itli snow some inches below his chin. He was pretty- 
heavily armed; carrying a long pike, while to his 
leathern girdle wUs attached the serpe de bucheron, or 
wood-eutter’s hook-'-a heavy and ddhdly instrument, 
bent i:t one end, and capable of being exercised with 
effect on matter more sensitive than tho forest wood. 

Yet the face of the young mad) in contrast to his 
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. accoutrements, wit more expressive of sadness, anxiety 
and even itendemess, than of any daring disposition 
or desperate tendenciea. His companion wot a youtn 
jnst verging on manhood ; tali, and strongly made for 
Ins years, find with an eye that could pt times lighten I 
up with a fire, the source of which lay deep within his 
heart. His ■ countenance was composed; and, closely 
qgyeloped in his goatskin pelisse, he appeared to he 
unarmed, and merely an attendant on the other. 

They had crossed tho moor; u distant twinkling 
light appeared through the misty air: ij came from a 
house that stooTi near to the edge of a wood or forest, 
the darker (tutline of which Was faintly discernible in 
the dull twilight of morning. . 

' ‘There is the rendezvous,’said the elder. ‘Victor, 
you must leave me now. The road is difficult through 
this snow, and it is not necessary to fatigue yourself, 
especially as you must work harder outlie farm to-day, 
in order to supply my place. Allons! Victor ; adieu 
petit.’ • 

-'Tii'hjr said nothing, but Wked o* a little faster. * • 

‘ Go, lily brother,’ said Pierre, stopping and laying 
his hand kindly on his younger brother’s shouldei ; 
‘return to our home, and d&iro poor Vjrginie to hasten 
to tiie menhir, and say an ave for every wolf’s head 
she wishes me to bring back.’ a 

‘No, Pierre; I wiS not return, my brother,’ said 
Victor with a grave and resolute air. , • a 

‘ No! How far wilt thou go*then ? Even to the 
fight, perhaps?’ 

* Assuredly. Such is my intention.’ 

‘ Poor boy! ’ * 

‘ Yes, hoy, if thon wilt! But perhaps this may serve 
thee, Pierre: sec, I have myserpe also, and 1 sharpened 
it well last night;’ and drawing aside the goatskin 
garment, lie Bliewed the weapon concealed beneath it. 

Pierre looked *4 it gravely. j 

‘And is it thy ambition to bo a wolf-hunter that has 
prompted thee to this?’ he asked in u tone in which 
wonder and pity might seem to blfttd. 

‘Be tlmt as it may,’ said young Victor, in a tone 
that might appear cither cureless or haughty. 

‘ Thou slialt come no further! ’ cried the elder: 
‘consider only, and renounce thy rash design. Wouldat 
thon have’mc tail in iny object, and lose the benefit 
of the chase to-day' ? IJow can I expect to conquer 
wolves, if 1 muBt occupy myself in the care of thee ? 
Wouldat thou have me lose my only hope of procuring 
a substitute for the army of Africa, and see me depart 
and leave Virginie to die of grief at home ? Think of 
what that dear girl would say, if she knew how you 
embarrass me.’ 

‘ It is not at all necessary for you to occupy your- 
e»|£*a>thc care of defending me, my brother,’ Victor 
answered ; ‘ and as for Virginie,* she need not be 
tormented by hearing anything about it.’ 

‘Well, then, go—return, my brave boy: I shall he 
late at the rendezvous,’ said the elder brother. 

‘ Pierre,’ said the other with far more calmness and 
resolution, 1 listen to my words. Yqp love our Virginie; 
you would be her husband—that is natural. But the 
conscription comes; you draw a bad number. Well; 
you must join the army of Africa. It costs much to 
get a substitute; I am not yet of the full age. Weil, 
the wolves have been troublesome, and our farmers 
have lost some horses; our mayor offers thirty frnncB 
for each wolfs head. Well, you would rattier Ight witli 
the wolves thaq^wilh the infidels—that also is natural. 
You want to get money enough to buy a substitute 
—that is, to get so many wolves’ heads at thirty francs 
a head; and the fight is to lie to-day. Well, listen still: 
do you hope to despatch more than two wolves to-dny ? 
Hope it not; you know wlmt thjy are at this season, 
When tho snow is on the ground. Now, for twojieads, 
out maj or will pay you sixty francs—n pretty sum, 
truly, to touch for *> small a matter; but still you will 


want much more |o buy a substitute for military glory. 
Well, it appears to life that with the help of this excel¬ 
lent aerpe, I might man am to get one head—there ia 
thirty francs more, to be paid to 4ny one who trill join 
i the great army of France.’ • # 

‘And if th«* wolf should kill you, instead of your 
killing the wolf?’ said Pierre. , 

‘True; that remains to be thought of,’ Victor 
answered, as if reflecting on the question. ‘ Well, my 
brother, in that case I need nc^ go to a wol&fight in 
order to pay a substitute when tlie^next conscription 
comes.’ 

‘ Victor,’ said his brother earnestly. ‘ yon know that 
ever shine I have been betrothed to Virginie, you have 
been our mother’s hope and dejienfienen: yon have 
eoino here without her knowledge; should danger 
befall you, the*bhimc will rest on irif: I shall lose 
her consent, and thus my marriage with Virginie Will 
be impoAible.’ ^ 

‘Tlftit would he deplorable,’ the otM>r as earnestly 
replied. ‘Adieu, then, my brother; take carM^your- 
gelf: I will return home. May the good saints 
befriend thee ! ’ And Victor turned aid walkcoPiAEme 
steps back. Ere lie had gone far, he stopped, oink, 
looking towards bis brotligr, who still stood still, ho 
called aloud, as if by hasty impulses ‘ Pierre, I too love 
Virginie! I lmvc loved lier over since I was bom: I 
love her more thmi tho air J breathe, tly» the life 1 live. 
In throe months r shall join the army of Africa, not ns 
a conscript, but as a free man.’ And having made the 
double declaration, young Victor continued to retrace 
ibis way over she snowy moor. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERIOA, 

P IT 11, A T> E L r III A. 

Tehmikating my brief visit to Washington, I made 
my way northwards l>y railway through Baltimore to 
Philadelphia, tho journoj’ occupying little more than 
six hours. Writing now after an interval of several 
months, I throw my mind back to the very Jelightfi 
residence of a few days which it* was my, fortune to 
enjoy in yhe city of Brotherly Lore. My quarters 
were at the Girard House, a a hotel in Chestnut Street 
of tiie first class; but so mucl^ of my time fens engaged 
!h making calls, seeing sights, and picking up scraps 
of jnfoivnation, that my stay* was a perpetual change 
of scene atJfi circumstances. 

When William Penn fixed on the spacious peninsula 
between the Delaware on the cast, and the Schuylkill 
on the west, for the site of a large city, he may be said 
to lmve selected one of the most beautiful and con¬ 
venient spots on the whole coast of America. Approach¬ 
able from Hi' 1 sea by the Delaware, the land, with a 
gentle yet sufficient rise from the water, was originally 
a fertile plain, dotted over with -trees, and inhabited 
onlyvby a few Indians. Such was the sylvan scene on 
which tiie first English settlers made their appearance 
in 1GB3, and began the reclamation of the wilderness. 
What do wo now see after a period of e hundred 
and seventy-three years ?—A city, the second. in 
point of s ; ze in tho United States—second, however, 
to none in beauty, regularity, and ail the blessiugs 
attending on good order and intelligence. We arc 
railed on so frequently to note the rapid progress 
of American cities, that tho subject ceases to excite 
surprise. There is something, however, more than 
usually wonderful in the growth of Philadelphia. At 
about the time of tho Revolution, whoa the English 
abandoned it,, the number of inhabitants, army 
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incltt|@d, "whs only - 21 , 000 ; bo tyat when Franklin 
Am'afr-jjie zenith of his glory »as a philosopher and 
Statesgjan, the city of his mdoption qpis in reality but 


tb equal that of New York. That Philadelphia may, 
indeed, he soon the first of American cities, would not 
he astonishing ; for it possesses the advantage of being 
now, since railway communication was opened, on the 
speediest route from c the Atlantic to tho Ohio and 
Mississippi, and fef having ample room to expand in 
its dimensions, which New York unfortunately has not. 

Everyone has heard of the plainness of Philadelphia. 
According to ordinary notions, it is a plain brick town, 
with straight lines of street crossing each other at right 
angles, and altogether as dull awl monotonous as its 
Quaker founders could have desired. In this, as in 
many tilings, the fancy dresses up a picturo-whicU is 
dispellbd by actual observation. So far from i cing a 
'■dull ut.dismal town, Philadelphia is found to lie a 
remarkably .‘Miniated city, with streets crowded with as 
fagjve-^.ble a set of people as you could wish to see, ail'd 
afisplaying a greater number of private carriages than 
^are graded in any other part of America. It may be 
allowed that the sqheinc of lung and straight rows of 
brick buildings, with scstecely any variation in shape, is 
not very tasteful; but a severe regularity in this respect 
is better tliafftro plan at all,.with tip's consequent con¬ 
fusion of streets, lanes .and mysterious back-courts with 
which such cities as Hendon an- alllicled. As a relief 
to the monotony of Philadelphia, the houses are con¬ 
structed of a species of brick so smooth, ami tine, and 
so neatly laid, that all other brick-built cities sink 
in comparison. Then, lot it be understood, that the 
basement story of many of the houses, the architraves, 
and nearly all tho (lights of steps to tho doors, are 
of pure white marble. Next, take into account the 
punctiliously clean windows of plate-glass—the broad 
granite pavements—the well-swept, I might almost say 
washed, streets—the rows of leafy trees for shadow ing 
the foot-passengers—the air of neatness generally 
i ..prevailing—and you have a tolerable idea of the capital 
of .Pennsylvania. 

Going iij,t(> particulars, many other things strike the 
stranger. Latterly, tho taste of the. inhabitants has 
overleaped the primitive architectural design, and begun 
to substitute inugniliccut buildings of marble and led 
sandstone for those of brick. The ordinary height i- 
aleo here and there exceeded ; and now a pleasing 
variety takes the place of the ancient ami ui&ch- 
complaincd of uniformity. Similar changes are observ¬ 
able in tho naming of streets; although, all things 
considered, the old plan is perhaps the best. It con¬ 
sisted in distinguishing all the streets running one way 
according to numbers, as First, Second, Third Street, 
and so on ; and naming nil those which proceeded in 
a cross direction, after trees, as Chestnut, Mulberry, 
Spruce Street, &e. The old names, as far as they went, 
are happily preserved. Punning right across the town, 
from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, is Chestnut Street, 
the main or fashionable thoroughfare; and neat its 
centre, comprehending a space from First to Fourth 
v Street, is the chief scat of business operations. Suddenly 
prut down hereabouts, the English stranger would be 
■qurgrieed at the traffic which seems to prevail, the 
thronging of well-dressed people, and the unexpected 
splendour of the shops—large stores shewing a long 
vijtft of elegant counters, shelving, and glass-cases, such 
as roiu' be seen in the better parts of London ami Paris, 
and stocked with the most costly articles of luxury. 
Proceeding eastwards along Chestnut Street, we finally 
arrive atthe Delaware, which is faced by a long quay¬ 
like street, with a frontage of wooden wharfs jutting 
into the water; and here, as far as the eye can carry, 
nothing is seen but .lie masts and cordage of vessels, 


the puffing of steamers arriving and departing, and the 
struggling of draymen, porters, and sailors,,?ngaged.in 
she business of loading and unloading articles -of com¬ 
merce. At the upper extremity of the quav, the ship¬ 
ment of coal, brought down by railway lroq, the great 
Pennsylvanian coal-fields, seems to be conducted on so 
large a scale, that a Northumbrian might be deceived 
into the idea that he was on tho banks of the Tyne., f> 

lionewed and improved in various ways, Philadelphia 
shews few architectural relics of its early history. We 
see nothing of any edifice in which Franklin resided; 
and neither, until the time of my visit,'had any public 
monument been erected tc his memory, wlcch, however, 
is preserved in connection with various institutions. 
Tile most remarkable building, dating from tho pre¬ 
revolutionary period, is the old State-house, situated 
a short way back from the line of thoroughfare In 
Chestnut Street, so as to form a kind of square.' It 
is a respectable, old-fashioned looking brick structure, 
consisting of a ground and upper story, with a spire 
partly of wood risjog from the centre, and a wingjyidfti 
to each end. This edifice, which was erected bo early 
as. 1784, afforded accommodation for the congressional 
assemblies of the Jtevolutrm; nmi it was here, in‘the 
large apartment! on tho left-hand side of the doorway, 
that the famed Declaration of Independence was signed. 
At present, the apartment, whirl is unfurnished, seems 
to he reserved as a sacred show-place for strangers. It 
contains a few relic:.' of antiquarian interest; one of 
these being tho boll which, at about two o'clock in tho 
afternoon of the 4lh of duly J 770, t-minded a peal from 
the spire above, to announce that <he Declaration had 
I,ceil subscribed. Having been subsequently fractured, 
it is now laid aside here as an object of curiosity. The 
other apartments of the olJ State-house are occupied 
chiefly as courts of justice; for Philadelphia, although 
the principal city of Pennsylvania, iawiot honoured by 
living made the place of meeting or tho state legisla¬ 
ture. That dignity, according to tho usual American 
plan of huddling av ay the business of legislation into 
retired nooks, has, since !S11‘, belonged to tho small 
town of Harrisburg, a hundred miles distant, on the 
Susquehanna river. 

Behind the old State-house is an enclosed space with 
rows of trees ; no doubt an agreeable, summer-lounge 
to the Hancocks, Washingtons, and Franklins of revo¬ 
lutionary memory. Adjacent to tile further extremity 
of the enclosure, is one of the few squares in the city, 
forming a lawn, with walks and seats, and prettily 
orn,'linenied with trees. On visiting this spot, which 
is open to the public, I was amused by observing the 
tameness of a number of gray squirrels, which at 
call came down from their nests in the trees, and were 
fed by 'ho children who were playing about the jjiibs. 
It was pleasing to «tearn that these little animals offd 
not sufficr any injury from the jmithful visitors of the 
square, anil that care was taken of them by' the public. 
How much good, I thought, might be done, by thus 
accustoming children to look kindly on the creatures 
which God lias committed to our general regard and 
bounty 1 ' 

Few cities are so well provided with water as 
Philadelphia. Beyond the environs on the west, the 
Schuylkill, which is a river about the size of the 
Thames, is dammed up and thrown back into a 
capacious pool, whence the water is led away (tod 
pumped f*y powerful wheels into a reservoir, nearly 
100 feet high. By those means, 1,500,000 gallons of' 
water are raised every* twenty-foui Moure, and sup¬ 
pliedby mains to the rity in such profusion, that 
every family lias an ample command of this prime' 
necessary of life. The water-works on the Schuylkill 
form n favourite resort for the inhabitants of the 
city. The scene at* the spot where the river falls 
over dtp harrier forming the dam, is very charming. 
Immediately beneath, a liandsom^ Buspaiision-bndge 
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]ia* lately lieen erected, by which access is readily the man’s story; end if true in'all particulars, it seetfta. 
obtained to the opposite banka. • I to infer scant justice in ilic tribunals. Oti looking ' 

In the neighbourhood of these hydraulic-works, » about, I observed a child's Juliest of drawers, which the 
situated tfce celebrnted Eastern Benitontiary of Penn- -prisoner said lie had made for hi! daughter, who came 
syl vanik, jrhieh, originating in the quarts of a few pat times to see him, and whose visits aflbreied Iiim the 
humane individualH interested in the subject of j>cnal only gleam of happiness in’his lot. I could not but feel 
discipline, has formed a model for the system of deeply interested in this individual; and I vestured to 
ynsotts now authorised in Great Britain. Having throw out the hope, that by good oonduct ho mifeht 
wnted pretty nearly all the large prisons in Germany, by nnd by obtain a remission of his sentence. On tlie 
France, and England, I felt a degree of interest in | whole, after making a survey ofJbc prison, an4hearing 


originating in tho qfTorts of a few cat times to see him, and whose visits adored him the 
ils interested in tho subject of penal 1 only gleam of happiness in'his lot. I could not but feel 


comparing their arrangements with those in operation explanations respecting its arrangements, I was more 
in this American institution. The plan Adopted is that favourably impressed with the genial system pursued, 
of the separate system, as it is called, but with con- than with the comparatively arid discipline which pre- 
slderable modifications. About eleven aejes of ground vails in our penitentiaries. Besides this genend reeep- 
are surrounded by a wall thirty feet high, with battle- facie for criminals, there are two hoifses of refuge for 
menti\l turrets; and in the middle of tilt* enclosure is juvenile vagrants and offenders in Philadelphia—one 
the prison, designed on the principle of corridors radiat- for while and another for coloured inmafbs; for even in 
ing from a central point. The cejls open from, and are crime and suffering, colour asserts a distinction here as 
ranged along, the corridors, in the usual manner, each elsowlicr* in the States. m 

containing a convict, who, from entry to dismissal, lives Tin* humane system of prison-discipline introduced 
and works in his cell, and irallowed^io communieatihiu into Philadelphia, seeins to he appropriate £U-n city 
with othee prisoners. In Knglfnrl, it is customary to founded by a body of religionists whose aim liaajilways 
permit the prisoners to have outdoor exercise at cci - been Dial of practical benevolence. Begun by’fritiiifa, 
tain hours, in courtyards, rilere, a more humane and this sect has left its impress on the public institutions^, 
reasonable practice is followed. Each "cell is provided and also the usages of the; inhabitants; but has long 
with a small courtyard, into which tljc unhappy inmate since dwindled down to be one of khe least noticeable 
may, during the day. s (?pat pleasure. The entrance into religious bodies in the city, and in the present day, the 
this little airing-ground is at the end of the^eolkoppoqjte number of persons dressed js Quakers pv the streets is 
tlie door, and according to taste* is laid out partly as in no way oonspitmous. 

a parterre of flowers, in the cultivation of which the The public buildings of rhilad-iphia—-such as hanks, 
prisoner may' relieve the wretchedness of his confine- hospitals, churches, theatres, and other establishments, 
ment. In several instances, on entering the cells, I .including a Merchants’ Exchange—are of a more than 
found tho inmates in their courtyards reading in the usually elegnrtt style of architecture; and it seemed ns 
sunshine, which stole over the top of the high bound- if in no city in the Union was greater progress making 
ing-wnlls; and I thought, that this open communing than in this department of the arts. One of the ippre 
with nature must have in it something soothing mid stately of these public edifices is the Girard Bank, in 
improving to tlie feelings, lland-weuving at small Third Street, once occupied by Stephen Girard, and 
looms, and slioornnking, seemed the principal crafts where that remarkable person amassed tho large 
pursued by the prisoners. In one of the cells, occupied fortune which, at his death, was beipieathed to the city 
by a shoemaker, there was a pair iff pigeons, which sat for the support of an institution for orphans, and * 
meekly on tho edge of a pi.il by tlie man's side ; and oilier purposes. The •Girard College, founded by this 
on questioning him respecting these animals, he said he appropriation, and now occupied as an educational 
prized them as companions. ‘They do me good.’ lie hospital for children, is situated at a short distance* 1 
said, ‘ when I look at them: their cooing cheers me when from the town on a high ground, towards the Schuyl- 
I'!im alona,’ 1 .was glad that tin; prison authorities kili, and is by far the finest building, in poftit of size, 


allowed the unfortunate man this simple pleasure. I5ut 
it seems to be one of the aims of the directors of the 
institution, to neglect no means of operating on the 


material, stid purely Grecian character, in tlie United 
States. On the evening aSter my arrival, a gentleman 
kindly undertook to conduct @e to this, the grandest 


moral sentiments of the prisoners. Though styled the iR'eliitectural product of America. Placed as it is within 
separate system, the discipline admits of the freest a spacicwis pleasure-ground* I was .struck with its mug- 
iutercourso with respectable visitors. The best people nififient proportions and general aspect. Jt is m form a 


ent proportions and general aspect. Jt is hi form a 


in Philadelphia call upon, and hold converse with, tho parallelogram, composed entirely of white marble, with 


convicts, who doubtless receive no small benefit through 
such agencies. 


a basement of steps all round. With eight Corinthian 
pillars at.oaeh end, and eleven on each side, supporting 


Die last cell I visited v. as douMe the size of the a pediment nnd roof, it presents an exact model of the 
Others, and occupied by a man who was busily engaged higher class Greek temples. The pillars are fi feet 
at a bench, making eluiirs with carpentry tools. On our in diameter, and 55 feet high, exclusive of base, and 
entry, he did not look up, but continued at his employ- capital. As it was open to inspection, I ascended by an 
meat. Ho was a stout-made young man, probably not inner stair to the roof, whence a magnificent view was 
more than thirty years of age, with a good-humoured obtained over the city and country to the west. The 


expression of countenance, and was dressed in a linen Toof itself is a curiosity. It is composed of slabs of 
blouse, confined round tlie waist. A more unlikely marine, resembling tiles, and the weight of these alone 
person for a criminal could hardly be imagined. Alter is about 1000 tons. Consisting chiefly of class-rooms, 
a-few introductory observations, I inquired the nature the edifice does not lodge the pupils, who, with the 
of the offence for which he was committed. His answer teachers and other officers, reside in two separate or 
waStho single and startling word—‘Murder!’ out buildings. The whole of this superb monuimtnt 

‘Whom did you kili?’ I asked. His rjfy was cost nearly ",000,000 of dollars. I cull it monument; for, 
affecting. like JTcriot's and Donaldson’s Hospitals at Edinburgh, 


affecting. like JTcriot's and Donaldson’s Hospitals at Edinburgh, 

‘I killed my Vife; but it was in self-defence. She it is, in reality, a thing devised by'the founder to keep 
was a had woman; she lmd been drinking with tfome his name from sinking into oblivion. The rearing of 
men in my own house, and when I returned home after children in monastic establishments of this class, is 
a abbrt absence, she ran at me with an axe. I saved an error of the past, which one does not expect to 
myself by lioldiqg out my razor, which happened to find perpetuated Ih so new a country as America; and 
be in my pocket at the time; it Wfortunntely struck the sight of Girard College, with all its architectural 
upon her neck, and she hied to death. I was trMH, and elegance, is on this account felt to he more painful 
condemned to twch^ years’ imprisonment.’ Such was than otherwise. 





CHAMBERS’S JGURNAJj. 


Am iffcgsrds general' education, tiPenngylvania has 
followed the example set Vy the New England stqtes; 

' and sow the stranger wilfi be gratified in witnessing 
A completely ramifi&l system, adapted to the wants 
of the community, freq frojra sectarian bias, and con-f 
ducted entirely at tlic public cost, as a {natter of muni¬ 
cipal policy. Nearly an entire day was devoted by me 
to visiting schools and academies established on this 
liberal basis; and, like all who have made similar 
inquiries, I rejoiced (to Bee such admirable means 
adopted to insureAhe intelligence of future generations. 
As elsewhere, 1 observed that in these public schools 
the children of different classes of people attended 
without reserve—the son of a carter, for example, 
being seen bosidfi the son of n judge—u state of tilings 
less imputable to any republican notion, than to the 
fact, that tlie^feducation given could’’not be excelled, 
if it could be at all approached, in any private estab- 
' liahmept. Perhaps, also, somctldng is due til auother 
ffact; which itf,’ that the. children of a humbltfr class 
of pefbUlis, nrc usually ns well dressed as those of a 
superior station; for in general circumstances, Ame- 
aetSi operatives, with tlicir high sense of self-respeet, 


h lost; thefts are rtraknown.’ Can they.‘be a bad 
neopld of trhom such a character is givefy? I think 


rdress themselves and their families in a manner which 
admits of no challenge from the more opulent classes. 
The entire number o f publicly supported schools, 
ranging from the primary to the higher establishments, 
is about 800y“with upwards of 800 teachers, of whom 
the majority are young women specially educated for 
the purpose in a nomVai school. Besides these institu¬ 
tions, tliere arc many denominational academies; and 
latterly, a School of Design has been commenced for 
the purpose of improving the tastes of young persons 
connected with manufacturing establishments. 

Like Boston and New York, Philadelphia abounds 
in public libraries, museums, and scientific and artistic 
institutions. I was taken from library to library 
through a long and bewildering series, each addressed 
to a different class of readers—apprentices, merchants, 
and men of scientific aud literary acquirements. In 
this excursion, I visited the rdtmis of tlic American 
Philosophical Society—the oldest institution of the 
v kind in the United States, having been begun by I)r 
Franklin, whose venerable portrait hangs in one of the 
apartmenfe. The custodier of the institution, among 
other curiosities, showed a number of lctlenf of Frank¬ 
lin; and what was more historically interesting, the 
original draught of the Declaration of Independence by 
Jefferson, containing the fiery passage in reference to 
negro slavery, which wab discreetly struck out on_ tlic 
final revisal of tlic document. r 

Once the political metropolis of the States, nothing 
of that character now pertains to Philadelphia but the 
national*Mint, which, for some special reasons, lias not 
been removed to Washington. After a sight of the 
Royal Mint in London, one would not expect tS find 
any novelty here; but the establishment is exceedingly 
worthy of being visited, if only to see tlic extent of tlic 
coining process, and the beauty of the mechanism which 
is employed. Accommodated in a large marble building, 
with a portico and pillars in front, the Mint is conducted 
will) a singular accuracy of arrangement under proper 
officers, and according to tlic latest improvements in 
the arts. Many of the lighter operations, including the 
weighing and filing of the gold pieces, and the assorting 
of* quantities of coin, are performed by young women. 
While being politely conducted through the several 
departments by the principal of the establishment, 
I inquired what means were adopted for securing the 
integrity of the persons employed; and was told in 
reply, that none was attempted beyond tlic ordinary 
checks air to weight. 'Our true check, however,’ said 
the intelligent functionary, 1 is the sentiment of self- 
respect. AH ano put on their honour, and llie smallest 
act of dishonesty in one would be felt ns a disgrace to 
the-whole. We are repaid for our conijdence—nothing 


Since the discovery of gold in California, *he coinage 
has been immense. Travellers, a few yearsfago, spoke 
of the abundance and wretchedness of the paper-money 
circulating everywhere through the States. Yon etiil 
sec dollar-notes, purporting to be. issued by state fi r 1 
city banks; but, to all appearance, the circulating 
medium is to a'vcry large extent, if not chiefly, in gold 
coins. At thq time of my visit, the principal deficiency 
was in silver^' for small-change; though new quarter 
dollars of that metal, resembling an English shilling, 
were coming into use, and are now perhaps plentiful. 
The rtiost common coins were the gold dollar—a most 
beautiful small piece—the two-and-a-half dollar, and 
the five-doTiar piece. The eagle—a ten-dollar gold coin 
—was seldom visible- and more seldom still, the double 
eagle. Latterly, it lias been proposed to coin flfty- 
dollar gold pieces ; and some of an octagonal form of. 
- tiiat amount linveobeen actually executed at California, 
and are seen in the windows of the mnney-ifnangors in 
New York. On looking over the collection of native 
and foreign coins in the 'Mint at 1'hiladclphia, it is 
observable that the Americans come quite up to the 
English in some details of mechanical execution, but 
arc still distanced in artistic design. The devices on 
tie; various American pieces, gold and silver, are not 
elegant, neither is the dic-sinking so perfect as i; might 
be; and to an improvement in both these points, the 
United Stales’ government, for the sake of its own 
credit, could not do bolter than Direct attention. It 
appears that for several years the coinage in the Mint 
at Philadelphia has been upwards of 80,000,000 of 
dollars per annum. Taken in connection with the pro¬ 
duct of the English and French MintSj it is stated on 
authority, that the coined money ushered into existence 
in the. year 1853, attained the value of L.38,725,831— 
a quantity of hard cash added to the ordinary currency 
which gives an ftnpressive idea of the industrial 
transactions of modern times. 

After all that a stranger can say of the more 
remarkable edifices and institutions in a city—after 
describing the aspect of the streets and of the people 
who crowd them—lie necessarily lesves dll’ with file 
conviction, that lie lias failed to impart a full and 
correct idea of what came under his notice. How, for 
example, am I able to communicate a just notion of 
tlic intelligence, the refinement, the enterprise of the 
Philadelphians—their agreeable and hospitable society, 
tlicir pleasant evening-parties, their love of literature, 
their happy blending of tlic industrial habits of the 
north with the social usages of the soutli ? All this 
must ' e left to conjecture, as well as tiie v»W£itul 
luxury of their dwellings, and the delicate beauty of 
tlicir ladies. I only indulge in the hope that tlieso fair 
aud fascinating beings will not accuse mo of want of 
gallantry in hinting to them, in the gentleRt possible 
manner, that thoy have one fault—nt least I think 
they have—one, hqwever, common to all their country¬ 
women, and that is, stnying too much in the house, in 
mi atmosphere not quite,-but nearly, as hot as that 
of an oven. O these terribly suffocating apartments, 
with the streams of warm air rushing out of gratings 
from some unimaginable hot cavern beneath—siroccos 
of the desert led, as a matter of fancy, into drawing- 
rooms—^fengnor-promoting nnd check-blanching gales 
—enemies to health and longevity! How the ordinary 
duties of life are carried on in these hot-houses, I 
cnnrtbt understand. ' Sometimes I was inclined -to 
think that there must be a great chilliness in American 
constitutions—that they must feel cold much more 
readily than we do t in England, where, even itt the 
coldest weather, houses arc rarely heated beyond 6f> 
degrees, and that by open fires promotive of ventila¬ 
tion. From whatever reason, the Aowricans heat their 









dwelling* fc a degree of which wfl in tlie old country' 
have not uf faintest conception. That such a practice] 
is the main .cause of a want of rosy colour in the com¬ 
plexion) and that appearance'of premature old age in 
. many;perswns of both sexes, is past a defabt; though I 
am not aware that the subject has mot with attention 
from physiologists. ‘Wlmt with the thin dry air out 
ofMeors, and hot stoves within, the Americans,’ said 
a facetious friend, ‘ get themselves regularly baked— 
shrivelled up before their time. No vendor they are 
everlastingly dunking cold water: if they did not 
keep moistening themselves,,they would dry up to 
mununieB.’ This joke was rather hard, but not 
altogether undeserved. * . 

Philadelphia is somehow associated, par erce-IIcncr., 
in the minds of the English with the idea of America. 
When we think of the history of that great country, 
or of its statesmen, or patriots, up comes the notion 
of Philadelphia in a very remarkable way. The story 
of Franklin’s early struggle?, imprinted on flic mi ml 
of every boy, has perhaps somobhinj? to do with this 
psychological spectrum. We all recollect his cHorix 
to get up a printing-office—the deceptions promises of 
the English governor to lend him msnsy to import a 
small stock uf types—his newspaper, started originally 
by Keimar in 1723, an^ the second ia the province — 
his experiments in drawing lightning from the clouds 
—and ninny 'other interesting cjycumstane.es* in life 
career. It is now about a hundred and twenty years 
since Franklin commenced as a bookseller and printer 
in Philadelphia, and^avc, as it may be said, a literary 
reputation to the place. From small beginnings, the 
trade in the production of books has increased so 
largely, that now the city in this respect is a formid¬ 
able rival to Poston and New York. Besides a largo 
number of magazines, and journals of science and art, 
published periodically, there were, at the time of my 
visit, as many as twelve or thirteen daily, and upwards 
of forty wockly, newspapers—several of them religious, 
for Sunday-readh'g. From several: publishing-houses, 
there are issued vast quantities of books in miscel¬ 
laneous literature; and here, among oilier curiosities 
which interested me professionally, I alighted upon the 
large concern of Messrs l.ippiueotl, Crambo, and Com¬ 
pany, whjc.fi, independently of a trade in publishing, 
carries on the peculiar business of book-merchants. 
A spacious building, several stories in height, is stored, 
floor above floor, with books gathered from all the pub¬ 
lishers in the Union, as well as from England, and ready 
for selection and purchase by retail-booksellers coming 
from every part of the States. Any person, for 
example, wishing to open a book-store in California, 
or some oilier distant quarter, may here, in a walk 
froMrt)Iff to bin, acquire such a vayed stock ns suits 
his purse or his inclination. Say that lie is going to 
open for a season nt Saratoga, the White Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia, or any other fashionable watering- 
place, there he has his choice of handy little volumes, 
flashily gilt, in the light line. Or, say that he wishes 
to go into the school, or heavy trgfc, still he flnds a 
mine of material ready to his Angers. In an hour, ho 
might load a wagon with all the varied literary wares 
he can possibly require; just as a country draper, 
dropping into one of ttie streets about Ciieapside, is 
able to lay in his miscellaneous stock of haberdashery 
for the season. I was told by one of the principals of 
the firm, that it hail dealings in every seat (depopula¬ 
tion of any importance from New Orleans to T< route, 
and from the Atlantic to beyond St Louis. Think of 
commercial travellers being despatched on a joAuey 
1 of 2000 miles—as far as from Loudun to Ca. ro or 
Jerusalem! • 

Such concerns 4e this are types of the manufacturing 
and trading establishments of Philadelphia, wlii^ti, in 
different departments, is making extraordinary endea¬ 
vours to Teach tht position taken from it half a 


century ago by N«fiv York. A person aecnitomed 
think of Birmingham as till only great seat of m&rtu* 
factures in metal*would bwsurprised to sec the large 
establishments in Philadelphia fSr the production of 
That single article, the locomqfuve, bf whi«h several 
hundreds are A ported annually to England. In a 
factory of another kind, I found 800 persons employed 
in making -gas-lustres and chandeliers; and in a third, 
wore seen 150 operatives engaged in the manufacture 
of gold chains and other varieties of jewellery. In 
the fabrication of militaiy and ladies’stress-trimmings, 
some hundreds of hands arc also employed; and one 
house pointed out to me, was sffid to make 1000 
umbrellas and parasols in a day. Tlje manufactures 
of the place are stated as amounting to the value of 
(14,000,000 of dollars per annum. The <|pulenee intro¬ 
duced tlirough tlfis means is vastly augmented by tlie 
produce qf the rich mineral fields of Pennsylvania, 
which here finds an outlet. As has been hinted. New 
j York has taken the place of Philadelphia as the « 
"leading entrepot of commerce in the Stat^-s-aubvent 
tmocable in some degree to its readier aeceMv.frpm 
j Europe, but principally to the opening of the Eri4* 
Canal, and other channels of communication with the 
‘Great West.’ Neglectful• of its interests in this 
respect, and with capital directed tfl mining Industry, 
Philadelphia has seen its rival on the Hudson outstrip 
it in the race of prosperity. • At length, awakened to a 
sense of their danger, and recovered from a temporary 
financial depression, the Philadelphians ah'going ahead 
at a great rate, and it will behove New York to look 
hi its laurels. ^No Atlantic city can ever take a com¬ 
manding position, if unprovided with a direct and 
easy access to the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and tlie great lake-countries on the north. I’hiladelpljta 
has found tiiat. out. and by means of railways recently 
opened, is busied in getting back the traffic which it 
ought never to have parted with. One thing, however, 
is wanting. Imposing on the west on the one aide, 
it will need to cultivate an intercourse with England 
on the other. The Delaware must be the port of entry 
and departure of first-class steamers in weekly com¬ 
munication with Southampton or Liverpool; ‘ for nt * 
present, no inconsiderable portion* of tlie jjciods and 
passengers Jbr Philadelphia require, for tlie sake of 
speed, to go round by New York—a circumstance 
attended witli numerous incflnvcniences. I believe the 
Delaware —a massive river, and presenting miles of 
frontage for truffle—is fitted to bear with safety, to 
and d'rorfl the ocean, vcsseiPoPany burden; and with 
such nn ostflary, and such internal resources, it would 
be difficult to assign a limit to its greatness. 

I left Philadelphia with more regret thnjj I had 
experienced in departing from any other city in 
America. As regards good organisation, refinement, 
and prosperity, tlie only eastern city fit to be named 
with it, is Boston; and when I add Toronto, the three 
seats of population are mentioned, which, according to 
my fancy, otic? the attractions usually sought for by 
a class of emigrants whose aim goes beyond mere 
money-malcing or tlie ordinary necessities of existence. 
Philadelphia, though not picturesque, is invested with 
charms to invite the settlement of the enterprising, 
the tasteful, and tlie moderately opulent. In the far 
northern townships, the severity of winter and the 
brevity of summer may repel tlie fastidious in cli¬ 
mate ; but nothing is left to pine for on the banks of 
the lovely Schuylkill or the noble Delaware. Even 
the idler, who needs the habitual solacemcnt of his 
clubs, his whist-parties, his conversaziones, and his 
billiards, will have no difficulty in discovering the 
objects of his search in Philadelphia. 

Hastening northwards, by a railway train which 
took me through Trenton, the scene of Washington’s 
famous exploit, after crossing tin* Delaware on the 
night of Christinas 1770, 1 arrived in New York a day 
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or; tjwo.before my departure for iOngland; and here i met ■with our frlora Mr J>-, who had'been niueh 

J „ majr pause to make isoroe general observations j- interested by liis appearance and-conversation. ' 
Wggested by my cxcursiof. • W. C. T Mandelli was very remarkable in person; and since 

1 - 11 saw a procession of Hungarians got (up to meet 

Kossuth, I hf.ve been more inclined to /believe that 
Hungary gave liim birtli, there was so strong a national 


Ay A It AH PC MASTERS. 


Pecumau circumstances rendered it advisable, if not resemblance between him and the persons above men- 
neccssary, that I should gain some knowledge of tioned, although none of them equalled him in beae^ Jp. 
Arabic: uo matter wiiat tiiesc cireiimstanccs were; Ilis grand head was covered with thick clustering curls, 
they belong to my private history, which I am not which, however, were getting gray; his forehead was 
going to relate > and this paper is merely inteftded ns straight and, high, and his perceptive faculties were 
a description of two singular characters that passed largely developed; his great dark eyes were full of 
before my eyes in«tlie World’s diorama. expression; his high classical nose rendered his profile 

I had for some time worked at the above language beautiful; his tectli were regular, but much Blamed 
by myself, but With the exception of becoming familiar with*the filthy substances he was continually smoking, 
with the diameter, and learning a few phrases by which were not always tobacco; his upper lip and 
heart, I made little progress, so different was it from the. whole’ehin were covered with the most remarkable 
anything with which 1 was already acquainted. The curling heard I ever beheld, which descended far upon 
prospect of a change of rcsidenco prevented me from his breast. 


having,a master at that time; but soon after tby hus- 
bamMffld, rqvBelf were settled in Paris, our inquiries for 
an instructor in Arabic were answered by a friend, who 
-stKTrhe had one to recommend, who was not a native 


‘ This beard,’ he used to ssy, 1 has often saved my lift.’ 
‘How?’ I exrWinqil. 

lie replied : ‘ When I have no money, t have only 
to oiler to sit to an artist for it, anil he will always 


of the East, but a Hungarian, and who was reckoned give me one qv two francos.’ His stature was six feet 
one of the first of modern linguists: 1 must, however, three, and his proportions those of immense strength; 
put up with iiis Strange eccentricities. The ceeentri- he was remarkably upright and dignified, carrying his 
cities wero rather an inducement than otherwise; and glorious ‘bend on high;’ but as to the softer graces, 


Mr T/-{“resented him.to my husband in due form, iw liruKinme. His voice was loud, nnd"rathcr harsh; 

He accepted his terns, which iri themselves were and J always faueieif it would hurst in thunder!.is imliir- 


and J always faueieif it would burst in thundering imlig- 


unlike all others. He said lie never gave more than nation from that capacious chest. He was, however, 
one lesson per week, hut ho always left his pupils generally speaking, very calm and composed, though 
plenty of exercises for the intermediate lime; and that now and then his t-yes would sparkle with fire. He 
this solitary lesson was given on a''Monday. His reminded me strongly of the ancient busts of tiie 
name was Mandelli, which wo thought at the time was Tiiundcier; and I longed to put a drapery over him, 
wit at all Hungarian in sound, lie talked much of and a wreath round his head, and call him Jupiter 
his family; he told us they were peasants; but from Tonans. Ilis age appeared to he about thirty-five; 
what afterwards fell from him, we found that the and certainly he owed nothing to the advantages of 


father cultivated his own land, and lived in the 
greatest possible comfort. One of his great delights 


the toilet. 

Wishing to get a pupil for Mandelli. Mr R- 


■was to speak of the evening concerts performed by him he must ho iVetter dressed ; aud the Hungarian 
Ins relations, who played on various instruments; and replied, lie laid not the means of getting other clothes ; 
of tho delicious cakes his mother made. The butter- whereupon Mr It — - raised money among his friends 
cake was, according to his account, tin most exquisite aud from his own pocket, and fitted Mandelli out iimid- 


thing that was ev 4 or tasted: ami why lie left all these 
luxuries,‘we. could never dearly make out. To us, he 
said his father thwarted his love of learning, and in 


somely. As long as the lessons continued, ho made a 
most respectable appearance; but lio-soondr were they 
over, than the master again began to get very shabby; 


every way opposed his propensities, so he had left and at Just he sent a note to his good friend, begging 
heme without telling f.ny oue, walking forth into the him to come speedily to his assistance, as lie was in 

world by himself, and leaving no trace of his route, great trouble. Mr 1.-went, and found he had been 

lie hail since cummunCcatad with his family, but had taken up on suspicion of having stolen a pair of boots, 
no intention of returning till lie had acquired aft the Mandelli confessed that he had parted with his good 
knowledge he thought necessary. We suspected lie clothes, piece by piece, for books ; and when lie offered 
might not be telling us the whole truth ; but he never the hoots, the tradesman said it was impossible for one 
convened on polities, never spoke of the public affairs of Ins appearance to have eomo honestly by tlMnyand 
of liis country, never complained; nml, in fact, we he was detained on suspicion of being a thief Mr 

hoard much more of Hungary from nn Austrian iriend, L-soon settled the matter; and as he walked 

whose early stored inind led him to foresee all that away with Mandelli, he expostulated with him. ‘If 
lms more recently happened in that country, and you will get mo (lie dress of an invalid soldier,’ said 


whose predictions vve have lived to see verified. 


the latter, *1 will wear it for ever.’ Accordingly, the 


Mandelli told us he had set forth without making any gray trousers, wnifteoat, and frock-coat were procured; 
preparation, with but little money in his pocket; and and in this fashion lie presented himself as my master, 
lie did not suppose he was missed, for he had eleven J now forget whether he had a cap or s hat, for I recol- 
■ brothers and sisters. He must have occasionally lect him only as bareheaded. He wore no linen ; and ' 
suffered much: but be lmd met with great kindness by way of ernvat, had a dirty red cotton handkerchief 
and encouragement during the series of years in which round his throat, tied in a knot; nor did lie wear 
be had been av.ay. lie had traversed a part of Russia stockings; and his bare ankles peeped out between Ms 
and Roland, always on foot, and at last arrived in trousertVand his coarse thick shoes, tied with string.' ' ’ 
Germany. How he supported himself we never could As Mandelli lived and lodged upon the weekly five 
understand; but he hail held discourses at, and written francs he received for my lesson, it will be supposed 
theses for, every university in Germany of any con- that* his food was not of the choicest description, 
sequence. The freedom of access which a scholar He bought it every week, on the Monday morning, 
enjoys on the continent, was at that time so striking 1 at the market, where it was set out on small plktes, 
and’new to us, that we were never weary of listening : having been collected from the restaurateurs. B was 
. to his details, or tho recount he gave of the persons of | not always sweet; but this was a matter of indifference 
note with whom lie became acquainted in tho public I to Mkmlelli. I, however, could not arrive at so d@- 
, libraries. • At that Of the Institute of France, he had I sirable a pitch of apathy; so ho generally took it out- 
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and -left it in the anteroom. This was j alleviation, lioweveij occurri 
id; - and as he eat unusually neA the 1 worst, for he told us ho ha 


extracted the perfume of the viands. T shared his room Ad his 


when the cold was at the 
found a companion, who 
find paid half his rent; 


My olfaetorg nerves being dreadfully assailed, I tried he was free from him all day when*he was at his work; 
to make my escape: this, however, proved impracli- mit he returned at night, .wbqn he'should* be very 
cablet and I fell before I reached the door. He was comfortable, if tfie young niau was not always trying 
much distressed, and promised he would not again experiments. • • 

briMbhis food with him. I tried to persuade him it One of the experiments of Mandelli’s friend was to 
was very unwholesome for himself; but he laughed, make a water-bed; and, after a great many trials, ho 
and said he was used to it; and when Mooted at his siieceeded in accomplishing a waterproof coverinspwhick 
stalwarts person, I could not press him og that point, did not leak, and to perfect which, I 14 was obliged to 
I then turned up$n him, and urged the want of clean- have a fire. When ready, the young man borrowed a 
lines*; but hfl assured me, tbsft ns long as he kept his boiler, and heated the water over tile fire, as lie ima- 
person clean, it was of no consequence what he s^wal- ginerl it was necessary to put it in hot. By degrees 
lowed. His person! thought I; 1 do not believe ho the bed was filled, the tube closed, and tightly screwed, 

J knows the use of soap. and the smaller man of the two laid himself down upon 

A few days after the above convcrsatioif I had a it. ‘O Maruichi, fnakc haste to bed,’ he CTrelaimed; ‘it 
proof that my surmise was correct I shewed him a is delicious! ’ The giant form of Mandelli, however; 
bottle of curious lioncy, which had never congealed, was too much for the material: he stretched himself 
even in a very low temperature. lie lot the bfltile si if) upon it—crack went the covering, and file room was 
through his hand, and trying to sjve tsme of the con- Vicluged. lie told us this the next morning,Thtnost 
tents,"as tin? glass lay broken on the lloor, he covered convulsed with laughter, although his clothes,- were 
liis fingers with the honey. 1 ordered soap and water even then wet, they having been soused when the bud:, 


to be brought to him; but so completely ignorant was was burst; and a second suit was much too great a 
he of the former, that 1 had to shew him how to use it. luxury for Mandelli. • 

lie assured mu that he avery day balligd in the Seine, We did not like to dismiss mVinsft-uetor, and yet it 
or washed himself at one of the fountains of the street, was desirable to take another master. My husband, 
and insisted oh the uselessness of any othur mode of therefore, eniployod.liim to write fur him .m the same 


ablution. 


terms as those given for the lesson. Wc were not, of 


Highly cultivated as was the mind of Mandelli, ami course, aware of it, but this was an employment he 
great as were his acquirements, lie was full of preju- detested; lie therefore found another pupil, and took 
dices. He had leartied iluss, Polish, and German, his leave. We, 1 presume, unwittingly affronted him, 
in the countries where these languages are spoken; for he never eaiffc near us again ; and a few years after, 
Italian was natural to him; modem Greek, lie had when I returned to Paris, I heard that he had left 


obtained from neighbours; Krereli, from his inter¬ 
course witli those people; Arabic, from books, and 


that city; and as our friend, Mr I,-, was gone te 

live in liussia, i never heard anything more of Mandelli. 


learned professors at the universities; Spanish, from Events of public interest had entirely banished the 
a friend; and English he had acquired by attaching poor student from the memory of the Parisians. 


himself to our troops when the allied •irmies hail 
possession of Paris. lie hovered abffut the spot where 
they bivouacked, waited on tiiem, bargained for them, 
and only asked, as liis reward, that they would tench 


My second instructor was a complete contrast to the 
first: he was a short, mercurial man ; a Gopt by birth; 
never at rest; never ldtig in good-humour. He was 
induced by gratitude to a mutual friend of ours, and 


him English. Ho aimed at mathematics, and was teach- by the piquancy of teaching a lady, to give iqe two 
ing himself in a roundabout way; and my husband, lessons per week, lie generally clothed himself in the 
who’was a very fair mathematician, offered to instruct best of European costume, only retaining the'fez. It 
him; but Mandelli became impatient nt what he called was neecssan-, before each lesson, to coax him into thp 
shackles, and shook off his instructor. lie was desirous mood for it. He was employed by the French govern- 
of understanding tlic c'lssilieation of plants, Recording ment to translate Arabic niunusoripts, and had married 
to tlie natural system; but the moment lie heard a French wife, over whom he tyrannised according to 
that all those grouped into one lumily did not bear the the p^-scribed rules of an Bastaftm despot. She was a 
same appearance, lie would not continue the. study, gentle, sml-loaking person, much afraid of her husband, 
His Arabic was the western, or that chiefly found and shewed me a great deal of kindness. Her hus- 


in books, which suited mu best; but even here liis 
peculiarities interposed, and he tnught me much that 
was useless. The line arts had no interest for him, in 
spite of his family concerts, in which lie had not taken 


band’s greatest friehcl was a certain learned marquis, 
who seemed to nossess much influence over liilii, -and 
to whom site frequently appealed in his fits of ill- 
tcnipeiS To me, ho was exceedingly polite, and yet 


any part; and it always seemed as if the art ol'learning more than once I felt he had not exerted himself as 
was Ms enjoyment, and not tlic application of wlml he ought to have done. In order to secure his services, 


lie learned. 


I was obliged to *0 to him; mid 1 dared not be one 


The winter of Mandclli’s attenda^pe upon me was moment behind my time, or even venture to send an 
the second after a sojourn of some years in a warm excuse ^or non-attendance, when bodily suffering would 
climate, and which is always the worst to bear. It was otherwise have kept me back. He never would have 


not, then, to be wondered at that 1 cowered over the 
fire, and crouched at the chimney-corner, looking over 
my lesson. Mandelli one day found me thus. He was 


kept his appointments had I trusted to liis coming to 
my rooms. 

A heavy fall of snow, a BUdden thaw, and a still 


amused at my chilliness, and boasted that lie never more sudder frost, during the night, rendered the. 
suffered from cold. ‘ How do you manage tg keep streets of I’aris impassable to eorringes, and difficult 


yourself warm.? ’ I asked. 


j for foot-passengers. It was the morning for my lesson 


* I never have a fire,’ he answered; ‘but I put my bed- | from Ellious, and I resisted all the persuasions that 
cover over my shoulder*’ [I daresay it was sometlang j were used to detain me at home. My husband, as well 
like a,horse-rug], ‘and my legs into a tall basket which ’ ns myself, knowing liis ticklish temper, would not say 
reaches to my knees, and which I lia verified with hay.’ j a word fur or against; but the friend who jried to 
Irv this manner, did the strange Hungarian pass ! dissuade me, after vainly giving me an exaggerated 
through the inclement winter; witch, if he had chosen ; account of the weather, insisted on my a wail owing 
to.depart from liis established rules, lie might, bf his ! some iiot soup lietbrc I set out; and so, armed with 
tale&ls, have had moft pf the comforts of life. Some ; warmth within nud warnuli without, 1 sallied forth. - 


/ 
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■. With considerable managementf I contrived to keep 
my footing; but I netjer shall forget the painful, 
sensations with which i, crossed * the Luxembourg 1 
Gardens, tempted lo leave the shelter of the streets 
by its being the shortest yay. I slipped along rathA 
'i^hOn walked; the tears forced themfclves out of my 
'-byes, nnd froze upon my veil. Benumbed, and ready 
to drop, I reached EUious’s door, and had scarcely 
strength to lift the heavy knocker of the gate. The 
portress pulled the string, never dreaming of putting 
her nose bcyoni^ her lodge; but Ellious’s wife had her 
door opened ready for me, and ns I staggered inside, 
loaded me with kindness. By degrees, she admitted 
me into the hepted apartment of the Copt; and there 
I beheld him, pipe in mouth, a white turban on his 
head, a gray jacket trimmed with dark fur on his 
shoulders, sSttod in hod. lie was*'delighted at my 
appearance, but it was not without some feeling of 
apprehension I saw him prepare to get out of bed. 
He gave liis'liookuh to his wife, threw down the bed- 
clotMftf'opmng out with alacrity, and to my great 
coipfort, displayed a pair of full yellow silk trousers 
f'tffii’ red slippers. He drew two chairs to the fire, and 
said: 1 1 waited breakfast for you.’ I was not sorry 
to hear that lie had don" so, for visions of hot coffee 
floated before m/cyey. My readers may judge of niy 
disappointment, when Mrs Ellious brought in oysters 
and chnrujmgnc! Satisfied, however, of the necessity 
of compliance with m/ master’s strange tastes, on such 
a day, 1 Bwallowed my second breakfast with ns good 
a grace as possible. 11 c never was inure eloquent: he 
praised my Arabic writing, he repeated Arabic poetry, 
and 1 never after lost his good opinion? Some months 
elapsed, and I left the country, and never saw him 
again. 

I afterwards surprised some Moors by my slender 
acquirements, because their females have none; but 
disuse has caused the whole of my learning to pass 
away. It is not, however, as if it had never been: 
the pleasure with which I read sohie of the stories 
from the Arabian Niy fas iu ‘the original has never 
been effaced, and the increased feeling for, and com¬ 
prehension of Scriptural writings, is u precious boon, 
lor which 1 can never be too thankful. 


'HOW TO M A ]$ E SEA-WATER. 

Ocb readers aro already aware that the curious family 
of sea-weeds has been successfully introduced to cul¬ 
tivation, and not in psfdissgardeng merely, bat likewise 
as domestic pets, that may in time displace the long- 
cherishcd geranium and fuchsia on the mechanic’s 
window-sill. At present, however, this kind of garden¬ 
ing is chiefly occupying the attention of natural history 
students, who find iu the Marine Vivarium an excellent 
means of observing the development and habits of a 
class of organised beings, both vegetable and animal, 
which, as living objects, have hitherto eluded their 
direct researches. The recent appeintment of one of 
the most distinguished of living zoologists to occupy 
the chair of Natural History in the Edinburgh pniver- 
sity, has, during the past summer, had a wonderful 
effect in arousing the enthusiasm of Scottish naturalists, 
and of spreading a taste for such pursuits iu quarters 
where it was unknown before. The beautiful zoo¬ 
phytes, cralis, molluscs, and ‘ sea-flowers ’ collected in 
the professor's dredging-trips, have put Vivaria greatly 
Into requisition; so much so, that they are becoming 
by no means unnsual drawing-room ornaments in Edin¬ 
burgh and other parts of Gotland; while in England, 
the taste for them—emanating from the Regent’s Park 
Zoological Garden—has advanced with even greater 
rapidity. 

Those naturalists who have the good-fortune to 
reside by the sewshore, are able to give their ocean- 
treasures a daily supply of fresh sea-water, and thus 


preserve them in unimpaired health. Noiyio with the 
unfortunate inland resident, who, despite the best 
of management, and the nicest ‘ balance of power' 
between the proportions of animal and lgigetdble life 
in his little world, occasionally finds the Uriny element 
to lose its sweetness, and thus lead to the sacrifice of 
his long cherished treasures. To the poet, ‘ a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever’—but .not to the nafugcftst. 

‘ Necessity, however, is the mother of invention; ’ and ■ 
Mr Gosse, as*hcr instrument in the present instance, 
has pointed,.out how the inland naturalist may dis¬ 
pense with the ocean, and manufacture sea-water for 
himself.* ■ 

But the. naturalist and marine-gardener will not be 
allowed to enjoy a monopoly of this invention. Sea¬ 
water has other uses than the nurture of parlour pets 
in a ghfss-vase; ‘and uses more important too,’ we 
fancy whispered by some gouty gentleman, w ho, throw¬ 
ing physic to the (logs, lias given his faith to sea¬ 
bathing) Such considerations induce us to bring some 
of Mr Gossc’s d'lailp before the notice of our readers. 
The inconvenience, delay, and expense attendant upon 
the procuring of sea-water from the coast or from the 
ocean, Mr Gopse long ago felt to lie a great difficulty in 
the way of a general adoption of the Marine Aquarium. 
‘Even in London,’ says he, ‘it is an awkward and 
precarious matter; how much more iu inland towns 
and country places, where it must always prove not 
only a hinderanco,' but, to the many, an insuperable 
objection. The thought had occurred to me, that as 
the constituents of sea-water are known, it might bo 
practicable lo manufacture it, since all that seemed 
necessary was to bring together the salts in proper 
proportion, and add paro water till tho solution was of 
the proper specific gravity. Several scientific friends, 
to whom 1 mentioned my thoughts, expressed their 
doubts of the possibility of the manufacture, and one 
or two went so far as to say that it had been tried, 
but that it had been found not to answ-er; that though 
it looked like sch-watcr, tasted, smelt like the right 
tiling, yet it would not support animal life. Still, I 
could not help saying, with the lawyers: “If not, 
why not 

Mr Gosse took Schweitzer's analysis of sea-water 
for his guide. Iu 1000 grains of sen-water taken off 
Brighton, it gave:—Water, 9(>4-744 ; chloride of sodium, 
27'O.VJ; chloride of magnesium, 3’(i(ifi; chloride of 
potassium, 0-7(15; bromide of magnesium, 0-029 j 
sulphate of magnesia, 2-293; sulphate of lime, 1-407 ; 
carbonate of lime, 0-033. Total, 999-998. 

The bromide of magnesium, and the carbonate of 
lime, ho neglected from the minuteness of their quan¬ 
tities—the former is not found in the water of the 
Mediterranean—and the sulphate of lime htsdi/^'wise 
ventured to omit', on account of its extreme insolubility 
and the smallness of the quantity contained in the 
Mediterranean water. The component parts were thus 
reduced to four, which lie used in the following quan¬ 
tities :—Common table salt, 3} ounces; Epsom salts, 
£ ounce; chloride of magnesium, 200 grains troy; 
chloride of potassium, 40 grains troy. To these, four 
quarts of water were added. The cost was about Sjd. 
pci- gallon ; hut if large quantities were made, it would 
be reduced to a maximum of 5d. per gallon. 

Hia manufacture took place on the 21st of April. 
On the following day ho poured off about half the 
quantify (filtering it through a sponge in a glass fennel), 
into a confectioner’s show-glass; covering the bottom 
with small shore-pebbles, well washed iu fresh water, 
an£ onn or two fragments of stone, with fronds of 
green sea-weed (Viva latissima ) growing thorepp, ‘I 
would, not at once venture upon tho admisjqBn of 
animals,’ says he, ‘as I wished tlie water to be first 
somewhat impregnated with the scattered spores of the 


1 * Annuls and Magaxlnt of Nature} Ijittofy, July 1814. 
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ulna; andtf thought, that if any subtile elements wera 
thrown ofmCrom growing vegetables, the water Should 
have the alvantage of it beibrc the entrance of animal 
Hfe. Thiel too, is the order of nature: plants first, 
then animals. A coating of the green spores was soon 
deposited on the sides of the glass; and bubbles of 
oxygen were copiously thrown off every day under the 
.euajjjgpient Of the sun's light. After a week, therefore, 
I ventured to put in animals,’ consisting of species of 
Actinia, Bowerbankia , Cellularia, BuknUts, Serpula, &o., 
along with some red sea-weeds. The wimple throve and 
flourished from*day to day, manifesting the highest 
health and vigour, which indifced the addition of extra 
specimens to the Vivarium. • 

After the lapse of a sufficient time to test thoroughly 
the adaptability of the manufactured water to the 
exigencies of its inhabitants, Mr Gosse thu^reports;— 

* Six weeks have now elapsed sinae the introduction of 
the animals. I have just carefully searched over the 
jar as well as I could do it without disturbing the 
contents. I find every one of Jjie 4 >ccies and speci¬ 
mens in high health, with the exception of some of the 
Po/yzoa —namely, Crista aculrata, ('cllrjmra jiuinimsa , 
and l’edicalhna BeJyica. These 1 cannot find, and 1 
therefore conclude that they have died out; though, if I 
chose to disturb the slcyies and weeds* 1 might possibly 
detect them. These trifling defalcations do in no wise 
interfere witlT the conclusion, that the experiment *>{' 
manufacturing sea-water for the* aquarium has been 
perfectly successful.' 


OUR SOSNRTE F, II S. 

In looking hack on those rliyniists who have given us 
thoughts and images worthy of lasting remembrance 
within the narrow compass of fourteen lines, wc are 
by no tncanB disposed to adopt the Johnsonian reading 
of the word sonneteer, as implying ‘a small or petty 
poet.’ To countenance such a hflrcsy, would ho to 
proclaim that, while ‘brevity is the soul of wit,’ diffuse- 
ness is the spirit of poetry. All our best poets, those 
whose more extended flights of genius have been the 
happiest, ligve excelled in tiie sonnet—witness Shak- 
speare, Spenser, ftilton, "Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
and numerous others among our own prized English 
writers, to say nothing of Betrareh and his brother 
poetR abroad. Within the restricted fourteen lines, the 
cause of the despised sonnet has been nobly defended 
by the poet Wordsworth— 

Scorn not the Sonnet; critic, you have frowned, 
^Mjujjless of its just honours: with this key 
‘^nakspcai'o unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave case to Petrarch’s wound; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound 
CAmoens soothed with it an exile’s grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtlo-leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
IBs visionary brow: a glowworm Btmp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-anlmatlug strains—alas, too few 1 

The sonnet, from its very brevity, and from its 
completeness within itself, has an .advantage over other 
forms of poetry—in its power of readily ingrafting itself 
on the memory; and, when in its perfection, it poe£sscs 
a charming succession of cadences which find their 
eclx^lh the awakened poetic sense, ltftg after its music 
has died upon the ear. Who cam read aloud Milton's 
fine sonnet on the Massacre in Piemont, without feeling 
stirred as by the cl^ng of some far-off battle ? ■ With 


the opening lines, the majestic flow of the verse sweeps 
over the senso with a "pell like the distant roll of 
artillery— * 9 

s 

9 Avenge, O I.ord, thy slaughtered saints, ij^'ose bones 
Lie scatter®! on the Alpine ftiountains cold I ’. . ' Jf , 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of oli^ ■ 
"When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody PieiiiouteSe that rolled * 

Mother with infant down the rocksh Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, jml they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where stilbdoth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learned tj^y wuy. 

Early may tlf the Babylonian wo. 

Even those master-minds that, in spite their 
undouBted claim to the divinity of poetic inspiration,* 
have been justly accused of obscurity aryhsfflyfeticism 
m their more prolonged efforts, have yet rayed out 
perfectly clear and transparent when using the sonnet 
form of versification as the medium of thought. The ’ 
more ambitious works of*tliese brilliant but fitful 
geniuses confuse us with their Tory wealth of imagery 
and wild licence of commingling fancies..To attempt 
to fathom tlicir ‘Beep obscure’ is bewildering. It is 
like gazing on a summer-night sky' when the myriads 
of heaven’s lesser lights are glancing, crowd upon 
Crowd, from JJic deep blue above us, till the sense 
aches with the diffused splendour of those countless 
worlds of beauty. But, closer to the moon’s orb, we sec 
perchance some planet of a more distinct and concen¬ 
trated glory—and here we have a type of that gem 
of poetic creation, the ■ scorned ’ and despised sonnet. 
Within its narrow scope of words, but wide-reaching 
realm of thought, the singer no longer runs heedlessly 
after a meteoric fantasy : lie lias neither time nor 
space to go in search of a mere Will-o’-the-wisp. The^ 
Buck of Fancy, that frealtsome, tricksy sprite, must be 
caught, caged, and tamed: Imagiifktion must be the 
slave, llcasfiki the lord-paramount of the hour. With 
all Coleridge’s unquestionedapower, we can Jjardly per- I 
suadc ourselves that the following sonnet is from his- 
hand:— 


And without, scorn forgave : do thou the same. 

A wrong done to thee think a eat’s-cyr* spark 
Thou would',l not sec, were not thine own heart dark. 
Thine*own keen sense of wrong that thirsts for sin, 
IJear that the spark self-kindled from within, 

Which, blown upon, will Mind thee with its glare, 

Or, smothered, stitle thee with noisome air. 

Clap on the extinguisher, pull up the blinds. 

Ami soon ihB ventilated spirit finds - 
Its natural daylight. If a foe have kenned. 

Or, worse than foe, an alienated triend, 

A rib of dry-rot in thy ship's stout side; 

’flunk it < bid's message, and in humble prkla 
With heart of oak replace it- -thine the gains— 

Giro him the rotten timber fur his pains 1 

What a world of forceful thought lies here! These are 
the truths that speak to the soul through tiie medium 
of a few ri iging words, more powerfully than all the 
field-preaching in the universe. Who, after reading 
those words, could go incontinently and commit an 
unworthy action? There is a sonnet of Byron’s, whose 
recollection lingers with us in our moments of higher 
musing, and which exhibits a striking instance of a 
poet’s power to exalt and ennoble, through an appeal 
to the better portion of our nature. We allude to the 
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To stretch tlieband from the throne’s height, and raise) 
* t." Bit offspring, who c&pirdd in other d*.ys 
' \ To qjako thy sire’s sway by a kingdom Jess— 

Thin is to be a monarch, and repress 
Envy into unutterable praise. 

Disgiiss thy guard, ^ml trust thee to such traits. 

For who would lift a hand, except to bless ? 

■Were it not eAsy, sir, and is’t not sweet 
To make tliyselijbelovod 7 and to be 
Omnipotent by mercy’s means? For thus 
Thy sovereignty would grow hut more complete ; 

A despot thou, and yet thy people free, 

And by thi heart, not hand, enslaving us. 

Once more to quote Wordsworth, the most prolific 
of ourn.moderu sonneteers, we wouid instance liis 
■descripticn of *it London morning in a sonnet eoibposed 
on Woftfilswter Bridge, as a proof of the power resid¬ 
ing in^liis species of composition, to present a perfe«t 
picture, which shall leave its trace indelibly on the 
’mind, or to enforce the impress of some single feeling 
never to be effaced. You stand willi the poet where bo 


Avon. For the present, therefore, wo resign them to 
that ‘ Silence,’ at once eloquent and dumb, which "has 
been so aptly and well depictod by the pen of Richard 
Floeknoe:— • . rmSP 


Still-hern Silence! thou that art 
Flooijgate of the deeper heart; * 

Offspring of a heavenly kind, ' 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind; 
Seoj-eey’s confidant, and he 
That makes religion mystery; 
Admiration's speakingest tongue—■ 

Leave, thy desert shades among, 

Reverend hermits’ hallowed cells, 

"Where retired devotion dwells — 

"JV'lh thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our hearts, and strike us dumb I 


TOYS AND GAMES 01' DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

* 

I was amused here by watching a child plaving with a 


stood—on that brftige spanning the waters; you see popgun, made ofsbainheo, similq>- to that of quill, with 
with his eyes and feci with his heart. Tile smoke of which most English children arc' familiar, which propels 
the great city is not. Y*u hail ‘ the beauty of the pullets 1* means of a spring-trigger made* of the upper 
morning’ in its clear, unsullied glory, rising over (lie part of the qnill. It' is easy to conclude such resern- 
sleepingcity-world. The bush of u deep repose, undis- idanccs between tin* I.tin.liar toys of different countries to 
turbod yet by the noisy jar of crowding life and riot accidental; Imt I question their being really so. On 
cares, rests wherever the gazer turns. You feel, with. the l lUi " s «’ f «cen for hours 

your spirit-guide—for such ever is the Vue poet, and together Hying what with ns arc children’s kites; and Jr 
Wordsworth is or the truest-that around and about a Jrws-harp from T.bet. These arc not the toy# - 

QOS every side lie the dwellings of fellow-mortals; for of savages, but the amusements of people mm than half- 
it is in the, lore. pardonable, familiarity of the epithet, « vll ^ wl - a '” 1 ' v,L, ' r " rl ’ om wu '™ l »>"roct cmmnunlea- 

• dear God,’ that you arc made to feci at once that you t,,, . n tv ""\ tl "; ™ WI ' 1 J *“ a 

ii- 4. t a i J , URiiiLf slates for the imi puso : rami at the Highland carries 

are looking no alone on empty towers domes and ^ . Uw ^n.l ‘drawing 11m stone.’ Chess, 

temples, but Where the mighty heart oi humanity is 1)t hm ., . t, uU lc-door and slmttle-coek 

beating silently ill many a slumbering homestead. , lr0 „ iujo-Clunese’ or Tataria.i; and no one familial 


F.artli has not anything to shew more fair, 
hull would ho be of soul who could pas* by 
A sight, so touching in its majesty. 

This eity not/doth lii.e a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes,theatres, and temples lie 
Opeii unto Die fields and to the skv— 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep t 
Jn bis first splenSoiir^allry, roelc, or bill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deepl 1 
The river glideth at bis own sweet will : 
lisir God 1 the very houses seem asleep ; 

And oil that mighty heart is lying still! * 


of savages, but the amusements of people more than half- 
civiliscd, and with whom wo have liail indirect communica¬ 
tion from the earliest ages. Tiic Lejielias play at quoits, 
using slates for the purpose: and at the Highland games 
of ‘putting t.lic stone’ and ‘drawing the stone.’ Chess, 
dice, draughts, hockey, and battle-door and slmttle-eoek, 
arc all Indo-Chinese or Tatariau; ami no one familiar 
with the wonderful instances of similarity between the 
monasteries, ritual, ceremonies, attributes, vestments, and 
other paraphernalia of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
can fail to acknowledge the importance of recording even 
the most trilling analogies or similarities fetween the 
manners and customs of the young as well as of the old.— 
liimalayaian Journal. 

YOUTimir.NESS OF I’lIItUC MEN IN ENGLAND. 

1 eouhl not help thinking, ns 1 looked around on so 
mauy men whom I had heard of historically all my life, 
how very much less they bear the marks of age than men 
who have been connected a similar length of tim e wi th the 
moveineiil* of our country. This appearance til- 

fulness and alertness has a constantly deceptive iniluenco 


After such instances as are here given of the Higher upon one in England. I cannot realise that people are 
’and nobler purposes to which this same ‘pipe’ has as old as history states them to be. In the present 
been tuned, we hesitate—however heretical may appear company, there were men of sixty or seventy, whom 1 
such a dereliction of our boumlen tlaty as his true should have pronounced, at fiTSt glance, to be fifty. Gene- 
worshippers—to introduce a single specimen of the rally speaking, our parking-minds seem to wear out their 
sonnets oi Sliakspeare.. Beautiful ns these small niche- bodies f.tstcr, perhaps because our climate is more stimu- 
images are. they vet shew insignificant beside the luting; more, perhaps, from the intense stimulus of our 
colossal figures of his dramatic canvas. Sliakspeare, political rfyime, which never loaves anything Jong at rest, 
whose every line could bo pregnant, when lie so willed, The tone of manners in this distinguished circle did not 
needed not to present to us men’s minds cramped obtrude itself upon my mind as different from that of 
w*hiA the locus of this ‘glowworm lamp.’ The highly-educated people in our own country-. It appeared 
rarest dissector, and wisest and most nrofound expo- s,,ll I’! e > friendly, natural, and sincere. T hey talked like 


rarest dissector, and wisest and most profound expo- sml l’] c > friendly, natural, and sincere. T hey talked like 
gitor of the human heart, shews, in liis indulgence of l* 0 !* 1 ® wIio taught of what they were saying rather than 
the sonnet form of composition, like a very Achilles h °V,° culture and 

1 

means of this * small lute,’ while toying with Amaryllis _ ou s k l J e 1 _ * & 

in the shade. The form in which poets of less trans- — - -r -» ~ 

cendcnt genius have embodied tlieir loftiest aspira- Printed and Published byW. and B. Chambkss, 3 Bride’s rsmve, 
Urn M tbc of prod M&- 

the only escape for, and relief to, that ^natural egotism all Boiikneiiws. a . 
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* toss, iii the presedbe of Our Jack, for his jacket-sleeves 

OUR .1 A C ,K. wore furlejl up- in a moment whenever there was a 

On it Jack is ns well known ns the parish-school lie wrong 1j> redress! m m 

went to with so much reluctance, and at which ho . Our Jack's greatest fault wns a love ofvggfr: as 
stood distinguished as the greatest diJW mid the best his mother used to say: ‘lie ought to have fieenboru a 
fighter of nil the scholars, lie was always either fish, for he’s always a-dahhling in it, making boats of 


getting into some scrape, or trying to got off from some 
pemal‘task, which for the life of him he never could 
execute; so lie would Ijjtrow down his hook, play the 
truant, and run up so awlul a reckoning, that it had 
. to be scored on his hack. Therc.used to “be alwnj* 

! stii^ifihgdy coming with complaints to his widowed 
mother;’nbSut what he had been doing to somebody's 
lad; and she used alavay; to say: ‘I’ll give it him 
' —that I will: ho shall have such a talking to as he 
never had m the whole course of his life, the instant 
he. comes in—that lie shall.’ Then when Our .lack 
came in, his mother did give it him — ‘that she 
did;’ and he calmly heard her to the end, hurrying 
charge upon charge, and running question into ques¬ 
tion, until she was fairly out ols breath through 
enumerating the number of punishments she hud ‘a 
good mind ’ to inflict upon him; and tiien Our J ack 
began to get a word in ‘edgeways,’ as lie said. ‘Didn't 
that woman's hoy fetch little lame lhll a rap. and when 
1 tolled liimlic was a coward to go and hit a iilller 
i boy nor himself, and ono that was a poor cripple, didn't 
j lie say os how he would do it again if lie liked; and 
i | when he went for to hit little Dill again, and lie run 
crj-ing to me not to let him, then ho eutched it; ’ ami 
Our Jack's dark hazel ejes would flash again, as lie 
• added; ‘And I’ll give him more next time he meddles 
with lame Bill, though he is biggerer than 1 he’s; 
and go home and tell his mother again—the 

coward.’ Though Our Jack understands nothing about 
protocols Rnd ultimatums, yet, when he sees oppres- 
'1 sion and wrong, lie fires up at once; and the time 
j lie gives to answer his ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ is while he throws 
' Ids head back and raises his clemmed fists, and if 
they do not at once run like scalded cats from the 
principalities he protects, ho is down upon them with 
liis one, two, three. Out Jack, indeed, makes short 
i work of it,. Still, he is naturally good-tempered, though, 

I as his dear old doting mother says: ‘lie takes after 
| his poor father, who was a little hasty at timgs, but 
| it waS soon over.’ His schoolmaster had a way of 
j giving his head a kind of hopeless shake whenever 
] he alluded to Our Jock, though he would sometimes 
; add: I He’s a good heart—a noble-hearted lad, but a 
sad, 4ad dunce.’ He was the umpii% in all boyish 
games, and in feat! of Bkill and strength stood unri¬ 
valled j ahd wo he to those who tried to cheat their 
tester companions at garbles, buttons, or pitch-and- 


etcry tiling he can lay his hands on the instant my 
hack's turned. He has swims my boots, my bonnet, and 
my bread-pan; tried how muchaugfr niy basin would' 
carry, and sunk it; servrd my tea and coffee canisters 
the same. I’ve mafy and maTiy a time found my cups, 
and saucers, and dishes, at the bottom of the water-butt, 
and my muMard-pot and pepper-box sunk in the pail; 
while, if there was a shower of rain, he would send 
every morsel df firewood, every cork in the bouse, 
and indeed everything that would swim, into the 
gutter, and down the street, and shout and clap hfc 
hands like one demented, if his little ships, as he used 
to call them, beat his liig ones. As for his cap and 
shoes, bless you! they were seldom either on Ills head 
or on his feet: if he came to a ditch, a horse-trough, or 
a pond, off they wouhNdtmie, and in they would go; 
and the only wonder is. that he hasn't caught his death 
o' cold over and over again, lie ought to have been 
born a fish, heV so fond of the water.k And, lijjg Jack's 
schoolmaster his fond old mother would finish with a 
mournful shake of the head. , 

A good-natured farmer touk # Our Jack, *and em¬ 
ployed him to fetch up the entile to water, scare away 
the birds .from the corn, ^ 1 jj i« il~ little (jiboonite 
on the farm f and for a time he went on admirably, 
until one day he was sent to the distant niarket-town 
—a small seaport—with the wagoner, and froft that 
hour, ns hiy dear old mother often said afterwards, with 
the tci|js in her eyes, ‘ he was a changed lad.' All jie 
had hitherto known of ships and sailors was through 
hooks and prints, hut having once seen them, Our 
Jack’s old occupation was gone. From morning to 
night, lie wns making boats, and swimming them 
wherever water was to he found; he even cut off the 
skirts of his smock-frock, to make sails for Ids little 
ships, and to give what remained more the appearance 
of a sailor’s jacket; while every piece of wood he could 
lay hold of he converted into a boat; and it was mar% 
vellous how he managed, witli only liis pocket-knife, to 
cut them into such beautiful forms. Our Jack had his 
boyish admirers, who were ever eager to accompany 
him to swim his boats, and wade into ponds to fetch 
them back when they were becalmed in the middle 
or did not blow to shore; and amongBt these were one 
or two of rather bad character. If a stray hen had 
laid in the fields, they would take the eggs, and now 
and then go the, length of robbing an orchard. One 
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ill-starred hour they persuaded Ou% Jack to join in the shawl, which woulcfJiavc bccotne his dear old mother 
depredation; and lie coiuftnted to keep watch within aboutfas well as the dress of a Bloomer; fu/d a pair of 
tile orchard-gate, while they made bdbty of the owner's beautiful stuffed birds for the joiner’s pretty daughter, 

choicest golden pippfiis. If the proprietor came, Jack j!, 10 ,. ? 80nt re *P# ctB ’ in his mot&r’s letters. 

',i ,.. ’. ,.T The birds were m the attitude,of Bahtina which caused 

was to Rustle, and keep him on th, run round the tho tt maidon to laughi '° for 

trees until his vagabond companions escaped through what she wfts always a-doing with Our Jack:’, but liar 
a gap in the hedge. The owner came, and Our Jack mother said ‘she bad a good cry,over them’ when-he 
was captured: ho was promised both pardon and placed them on her chest of drawers in her beuroom. 
reward,if he would give up the names of his accom- The farmer whose orchard Jack helped to rob, had sent 
pllces, but Jack would not; so, with a smart box of tho out fiis best wishes, and had received in return a 
ear, and a threat that lm should he transported, the basket of curious shells, which, as lief said, ‘made lii* 
culprit was dismissed. That threat decided the fate of l ,nr *°’ ir 1"°^ a * fi |ic nB fivepence. Mo*e letters and 

/» T , ,, ... , ._ , . . presents from time to time, with orders for more monev 

Our Jack; on the following mormng lie was missing. > han . hu dear olll motlu .; knew Uow to ^ncTand 

He had written down Ins crime on a slate, m Ins large 8l) gcvcn yoars p as8C( j !lway shu . e he flrgt f cft } lom ^ 
ungainly schcCI-boy hand, and left it en the table, pray- Meantime; the joiner’s pretty daughter had rejected 
ing for his mother’s and the farmer’s forgiveness, and many oilers, ami grt,iwn into the sweetest flower'of the 
promising in future to be a good lad, and begging of village. Another June came on in her chariot of roses, 
her to pray f*>/ him while away. Bound spots’ on the mid a smell of new hay hung around the picturesque- 
letters<'Shewcd where the tears had fallen while lie- Hamlet, wliieh the carrier’s cart was entering two or 
■wrote. a three hours before sunset, with a beautiful parrot in an 

Another day came, and closing her cottage-shutter, immense cage, fastened on the tilt of his vehicle, and a 


and leaving the key under the door, the siul-hcarted 
mother set out in her weather-stained scarlet cloak 


np mention of the half-crown he had given the hoy, 
nor how well he had treated him on the road. So the 
dear old woman returned, and sat down by her solitary 


was nlwRys quarrelling and lighting with Our Jack, 
running in squealine whenever he pursUed her, and 


her among her father's chips, rolled her in his saw¬ 
dust, spoiled her frocks with paint, emptied the glue-pot 


oust, spoiled tier irocks with paint, emptied the glue-pot ears, no words for any one saving his dear old mother, 
on her linir, been beaten by her father, scolded by her The first interview over, there was the camisTtf, earf* 
mother, and yet there the little maiden waB beside the to unload ; and 1 ’ many n long month had elapsed 
widow, shedding tears of sympathy when she stlw her since the old man had brought such a load, for it was 


weeping for the loss of Our Jack. 

Time wore away; the joiner's daughter grew taller 


half filled with the presents brought by Our Jock, who 
had something for everybody whose name he could 


the little seaport from which lie first embarked. 


Meantime, the old currier had shewn to the wondering 

_I.:_ it. _ _ _1.1 _!• i T 1 is 


long stuffed sword-fish that hung partly over the shaft- 
horse, which, with the leader, was decorated with hows 


to Bearch for Our.Japk. She made her way towards of blue ribbons. . All the village was out to look at the 
the little seaport, inquiring at almost every cottage parrot, Hie sword-fish, and till* horses; and from the 
and toll-gat* she passed, cud of nearly every traveller iyirruhe, of. the carrier, and the waving of his liat, they 
she met; hut no one had seen him. At length she knew that ‘ lie bad bad his Jounce— meaning that he 
met the village carrier returning. Jack bail ridden was pretty tipsy. And while lie shouted, a voice from 
part of the way with liim: lie had gone to sea. The inside the tilled cart kept calling on the horses to 
carrier know' the captain who had taken him; the move ‘ larboard or starboard,’ which they, tike very 
ship sailed that very morning; he lunt) shaken hands wise horses, paid no regard to. With half the villagers 
with Our Jack as he went on hoard. The carrier made behind and around, the cart at last halted before the 


cottage where Our Jack’s mother resided, and then 
both tlic carrier ami his passenger called out lustily: 
‘ Ship ahoy! ’ Then the dear old woman came out m 


cottage-hearth to bemoan the loss of Our Jack. The her spcr'tacles, thinking hi- had brought her another 
farmer whose orchard lie had helped to rob was one letter; and the pretty maiden eame tripping from over 
of the first who called to comfort her, and he expressed the way, ready to' read it. to her, as she had always 
his regret that he had used a threat which lie never done: when a tall, handsome sailor, as brown as a horse- 
intended to execute, as lie feared it had driven him eliestuut, sprang witli a bound from the cart-shafts, 
away. But her constant comforter was the joiner's and knocking off lier spectacles as he threw his brawny 
pretty little daughter, who lived opposite, anil who arms round her, exclaimed: ‘ Dear mother:’ while, in 


a tremulous voice, as she raised her i^yes to heaven, she 
uttered the words: • My son, my dear son 1 ’ and all the 


running offer him ag.air* the instant his back was villagers said: ‘Why, it's Our Jack!’ and the pretty 
turned on her. She seemed as if -he could nut Ih-.it maiden reerossed I he road, scarlet with blushes, ami 
him, and yet was never happy unless when tensilig with a new and strnqge sensation beating about her 
him. She had lA.-v.nntJ.-* «r.usc of his fighting both her heart. She had never dreamed he eould have gro^n 
brothers, whom he always thrashed. lie,had tumbled so handsome, so bold, and nianly-looking. As for Our 


.Jack, he had not even noticed her—lie had no eyes, no 
ears, no words for any one saving his dear old mother. 


and prettier; the widow became resigned ; hut except- remember—coral, shells, curious sea-weed, stuffed 
ing a few trifling presents, anil a short letter or two birds and fishes, skins, Indian ornaments, besides more 
which had been left at the inn where the village costly articles; for liis ship had taken soveral prizes, 
carrier ‘ put up,’ his mother received no further tidings and his own shore of the money amounted to a goodly 
of Our Jack, nor had lie been more than once to sum, as he had already risen to the rank of mate. 


Three years elapsed, and there came a longer letter, rustics the new silver watch which Jack had given 
with an order to draw a sum of money every' six him; and told them how Jack had vowed ho would 
months at the banker’s in the market-town. He had hire ufhaiso and pair to carry him home, and not ride 
got a berLli on board U.M.S. something or other— with him, if he wouldn't take it as a keepsake, 
the schoolmaster said Vulmn ; the clergyman, Vulture; Partly to ease Ids fine overflowing heart, and hido 
the little tailor read Valiant ; hut Our Jack wrote such (hectears wliiqji would keep lulling, Our Jack went out 
a strange ‘scrawming hand,' as his dear mother called into the little'TJarden to look at it once more. What 
it, ‘that It might mean any maniler of tilings.’ On numbers of tilings he had recalled that old lilac-tree; 
turning to the'purser’s order for the money, it was with the bees murmuring amid its bloom in spring; 
found to bo the Valiant, hound for the African coast that rose-tree covered, as ho then saw it, with summer 
to intercept slavers, lwo more years, and with an rose#; the vine he had trained on tlio cottage-wall, and 
increase in the me-aey she drew, there came a rich often wondered if it were hung fith purple grapes in 
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autumn; the holier, from whicH he had gatiiered 
crimson bwies in winter—and which were all there, 


though tbriCe the size since he left home! Ah, how' 
Often had they appeared to*his ‘inward eye’ while 
keeping watph at sea! The sun setting on the cottage- 
window; the daisy-covered field beyond the garden- 
hedge; the old thorn, with its moonlight-coloured 
Mqai^ssoms, with the singing of the birds in those 
golden mornings, had come back upon his waking 
thoughts, and mingled with his dreamt when he lay 
baking under hatches on the African eqgst, or riding 
through the swell of Btormier seas. And while these 
thoughts agaih passed through his mind, bright eyes 
were watching him from over the way, pooping opt of 
a corner of the blind, half Bly, half Bhy—lior heart as 
ready to romp as ever it was, but its wild flattering 
reined hack by maiden modesty; her merry laughter 
as ready to leap out of her lips as>when, in his rough 
play, lie tore the frock from her shoulders, but with¬ 
held by a womanly seriousness, which seemed" to liavg 
deepened since his return. An4 non Jack’s mother 
joins him in "the garden, and tells him all about her— 
how she attended her in a long illness, and was like a 
daughter to her, sitting up by night, andewatching over 
her by day; aud her eyes fill as she clasps his tar- 
stained hand, adding: ((Hut for her,• Jack, 1 should 
have hern laid beside your lather in the green church¬ 
yard. She luTs been like a dear ^laughter* to*me, ns 
well as a ioving nurse. I have sent for her to come 
and take tea with you ; but she’s turned so shy all at 
once, that l can’t get her to come over.’ 

Passing his hand adross his eyes, while a smile chases 
away the momentary sadness. Our Jack says he’ll try 
what he can do to persuade her; and over the way ho 
goes, carrying with him the rich shawl he has brought 
for her mother, and the curious pipr ami real foreign 
tobacco for her father. Hi' stays a long time, and his 
dear mother begins to grow fidgety in watching for 
them from the window. At last they conn ; he. brings 
home his prize: arm-in-arm they come! Happy Jack! 
happy maiden! joyous old mi tiler! There was some 
difficulty in getting her to come down stairs: the 
mother tried, and the father tried in vain, and it was 
only throu^i Jack coming to the stair-foot at last and 
saying: ‘Come, Mary, I can’t go to sea again without 
bidding you good-by,’ that she came. As she put her 
little, honest, hard-working hand in his, and said: 
‘I’m glad to see you buck again,’ and just raised for a 
moment her timid eyes, lie caught 'something of the 
old expression of their squealing, romping days, when 
they fought and made it up again—a little of tile old 
arch harmless wickedness which was even then endenr- 
ing, as shewing her bold and fearless spirit. Then 
they «*08flfcft together for a few minqjes. There were 
traces of tears in her eyes after the interview; but 
never were they follow cal by so soft, so sweet, so sunny 
a smile, as when she came out of the parlour hanging 
on his arm. and he, in his blunt, honest, sailor-like 
way, said to her parents: ‘She’s consented to lie my 
partner in the cruise through life, if you’ll allow it.’ 
They understood enough of Ids nautical imagery to 
give their consent, and he led her home to his mother 
triumphant. 

Then he inquired after his old scltool-fellows and 
playmates, and sighed over the memory of those tlmt 
were (lead; and the next morning he stood nil alone in 
the village churcli-yard, having cleared the lAv wall 
with a stride and a skip, and given his trousers a 
hitch, and paced about with folded arms and rocking 
gait, as when he walked the deck at s«yl ' And a#he 
thought of those who lay there, and the messmates ho 
had aeen lowered into the deep—and above all, of the 
tarry topman who"was his sworn brother, and whose 
eyes he had closed—tears stood in his eyes, as if # at a 
loss which way to flow along those hardy, sun-tanned 
cheeks, which neithef fear nor danger conld furrow. 


* 

He promised to visit the mother of his dead shipmate; 
and will, no matter how renote the distance, or great 
the cost, bear to Hfer his dyilg wisbea ; for the promise 
made to his messmate is sacred tin the eyes of Octt 

JACK. . , * * 

TURKEY JN LONDON.* 
Turkbv in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Turkey in Africa, 
wc have been familiar with sineoschool-boy da/s; and 
now, if we have no Turkey in RusJ^i, there are at 
least much tulkings mid sundry doiags about Russians 
in Turkey. Turkey in' London, however, is rather a 
novel idea, and a very good idea too. there have been 
panoramas and tableaux in abundance concerning the 
‘City of the Snltfin,’ and the Bosporus, and the Dar¬ 
danelles, :uid the Balkan, and so forth; but just at 
present Ahere is something more immediately insffuctivo 
Allan these, and more approaching to the dmAr.tcr of 
Turkey in London. Wo are speaking of £he Turkish 
Museum, recently opened in the building formerly 
appropriated to the Chinese Exhibition, at Hyde Pali 
Corner. • 

Wo have frequently regrettM tliat the collection 
just named, the Chinese Exhibition, was jiot secured 
in some way for* permanent preservation in the 
metropolis. Wo regarded it as one of the very best 
exhibitions ever opened in London. It'presented to 
i*t, in a singularly perspicuous manner, the features, 
the dresses, til? ornaments, the rooms, the shops, the 
w ares, the tools, the implements, the employments, the 
amusements, the idols, the books, the pictures, of thSt 
remarkable Asiatic people, by means of examples and 
illustrations which had been collected at great expense 
and under circumstances of no little difficulty. Where 
the collection is at present, we do not know: in 1851, 
it experienced a sort of revival to catch a few of the 
Iljde Park visitors ns they returned through Knights- 
bridge; but there were some small-footerl living Chinese 
added, and a few little bits of qudbkcry, which took 
uwuy from the real dignity of the collection: it liad a 
sort of tinsel about it unlike the Chinese Collection of 
earlier years. What a fine tiling it would be if the 
Sydenham Company, under tlicir vast erystal roof, 
eoulr^ illttst.ruto nations in'eswflW 1 BTTcli way as this, 
superadded tfl the illustrations by means of ethnology, 
botany, architecture, ami sculpture 1 

Iloweveij rvrcmjns A nos 'Tin qur*. The St 9Gorge's 
Gallery, wherein the Turkish Museum is exhibited, is 
well aiited for the purpose, it is a room about 220 feet 
in length by 10 in width, lighted by a sort of lantern- 
roof, which leaves ample exhibiting space beneath. 
By means of tfcclvc or fifteen pillars ranged on 
either side of a kind of central nave, the sides arc 
divided off into convenient square portions, which can 
bo fitted up into rooms, shops, or other compartments 
for groups. Whether the proprietors arc one or many, 
English or Turkish, is not publicly announced; but 
two Turks are named as managers of the museum-*- 
C. Oscanyon and S. Aznavour; and there are both 
Turks and Armenians among the intelligent eiecroni 
within the building. The catalogue gives to Mr James 
Boggi—an Italian, wo presume—all the credit for the 
production of the waxen Turks forming the collection. 
In the introduction to the catalogue—which we may 
say, en passant, is above the level of exhibition cata¬ 
logues, generally, in merit—it is stated that the rapidly 
changing character of many things in Turkey lias been 
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one V the motives to lift formation of the present 
museum: ‘It is to he relVetted by all lover* of the 
beautiful ami picturesque, that the magnificent cos¬ 
tumes of Jlie Obit; ants have nearly all been superseded 
lay the more convenient But less graceful European 
modes pf dress; and it is the object of the present 
effort to secure to the world, while they are yet passing 
away, some remembrances, with their peculiar origi¬ 
nality, of a nation whfch lias been from time immemo¬ 
rial'—not quite immemori.il, we should say—‘so 
interesting nnd attractive. The different grades in 
life — the officers under- government, civil, religious, 
and military—fhc vurious trades and callings, and 
individuals of both sexes—were formerly, each and all, 
designated by® a peculiar style and rppenranre. The 
janizaries, or the militia of the country, wore also 
habited in various costumes, according to their ranks 
and enjoyments; so that to renew and present to the 
public alf iueso personages as they walked and talked 
a few years ago, is to establish a lasting monument in 
the gorgeous taste of the Ottoman nation as it existed 
for so many centuries.’ This preliminary remark is 
not altogether unnecessary, for the waxen Turks at 
the museum shew the Ottomans at a time when the 
Turks icerc"Turks, and not, bluo-coapd, light-trousered, 
Wellington-booted senf - Europeans, clipped of their 
fine, lazy, flowing orientalisms. 

If the attempt here made, were simply to illustrate 
the costume of the Turks in the times now passing 
away, the interest would be limited to one single social 
element; but the buildings, rooms, vehicles, furniture, 
and various implements nml utensils, are also illus¬ 
trated in a way of which we will endeavour to give 
some account. 

One of the first objects seen on entering the gallery, 
is a JIumnm or llnmnmni, or Turkish bath, copied with 
great exactness from those which are now in use- at 
•Constantinople. There are two rooms, fitted either with 
the very appliances^themselves, or with good imitations 
of them . 1 One lias a kind of lantern-roufj while the 
other is lighted by anont a dozen small, round, glazed 
apertures Sn a domed coiling: one is the saloon, and 
the other the bath, tfhe saloon, in which the bathers 
dress and und res ibii/WVlliVrtiuorit surrounded on three 
sides by elevated platforms, on which nr^.jilaced 'inut- 
treases and cushions. The clothes belonging to cnoli 
bather gre wrapped in a shawl, with his own turban at 
the top, to designate them. In a real Turkish hath, 
the bntlier, wrapped in towels, passes from the galoon 
to the halvet, or tepidarium, where he reclines on 
cushions, to accustom himself to the high temperature; 
but tlie hitlvct is omitted at this museum, and we are 
shewn only the saloon and the bath. Tlie bath-room 
contains a marble platform in the middle, on which the 
bather lies while being rubbed or shampooed; when 
rubbed into a perspiration, lie moves to another plat¬ 
form, where he sits while an attendant dashes bowls •uf 
■hot and cold water upon him, and rubs him with a 
•Hken cloth until Ids skin assumes all the Oriental 
softness of which we have read so much. After a 
doe course of siousliing and rubbing, he is wrapped in 
towels ; he reclines upon the cushions in the saloons, 
and luxuriate* on sherbet or coffee and pipes, until he 
dresses and departs. Now, so far as can well Ik; done, 
all this is represented at the museum by waxen figures, 
presenting something more than the usual amount of 
■expression. - There are, among tlie figures, a janizary 
about to take » bath: a man reposing on tlie cushions 
aftern bath 5 a trMuk, or attendant, fanning him; 


another attendant inciting other visitors; tlfi hamamffe, 
or batn-proprietor, sitting near hie counter ,Mn which is 
Ts slit for receiving money, a bather being JMmpooOd, 
and a tellak pressing and Squeezing him in She manner 
which constitutes shampooing; another bather being 
rubbed with the silken cloth, and a tellak rubbing him. 
JJcsidcs the personnel, the mat&iel is well represun ted. 
There are specimens of different -kinds of towels" r sd 
at the baths; the drying-stove for the towels; n aluns 
or high clogs to protect the feet from tlie heated floor; 
the tass, or bowl, with which the water is poured wi 
the bather; a brass bowl for soap-suds; a silken mop 
wherewith to apply the Aids, &c. 

Next to the Turkish bath is 11 Turkish kah'i, or coffee¬ 
house, not less characteristic of an Oriental people. It 
is a regular little coffee-shop, with door, and windows, 
and roof. Looking into the interior, we meet with an 
exact fuc-simile of such places in Constantinople. The 
Turk is not 11 great eater, but be must have his lcalw€ 
and tehilsbal, not only once but several times a day. 
'flu; coffee-slinpscarc yery numerous in Constantinople, 
each having its own regulnr set of customers, who 
regard it ns a kind of casino, club-house, or Exchange, 
where they discuss politics, transact business, and 
gossiji about things in general. The coffee-ghop has 
an elevated plattenn round three of its Bides, with 
cushions for tlie visitors; in one corner is an elevated 
fr-eplaec for the preparation of the coffee; and near it 
is an array of tlu; tiny cups in which the coffee is 
served, holding not more than an ordinary wine-glass, 
with their brass or silver stands, like cgg-cups ; 
around tlie fireplace are shelves oil which are Arranged 
tlie ti/iilmtds and nttrtjhiiis for tlie smokers. Thekalivc 
is also a barber's shop, in which the barber plies Ids 
varied avocations of shaver, hairdresser, dentist, bleeder, 
cupper, and leccher. Jiy an ingenious arrangement of 
grassy turf and flowers in pots, a little garden lias been 
formed by the side of the Unlive, to afford an idea of 
the real arrangement at Constantinople. The figures 
are such as will suffice to illustrate the living elements 
of such a scene as this. Here we find the barber 
busily at work on the cranium of an Osmanli, shaving 
off 01 cry- vestige of a hair; a Turk sitting on a cushion, 
sipping a cup of coffee; a taLLt/, or attcndittal, serving 
coffee to the customers; and two persons Squatting on 
the grass in tin- garden, playing at backgammon. Wo 
catch a glimpse also of the implements and vessels— 
such as a Turkish coffee-pot; tlie cups and stands; the 
box for containing ground coffee: tin: liargliili, and its 
nim/iidi/c or tube; a dressing-case, a looking-glass, a 
Turkish razor, a comb, a soup-stand, a water-jar, a 
suspension-candlestick, Sue. 

A group near the kahve illustrates features and 
costumes rather _ than employments. It ^^pas-ents 
seven persons concerned in an Armenian wedding. 
The Armenians, although their nominal country is in 
Asia Minor, are scattered all over the East, somewhat 
resembling the Jews in their wanderings, although 
themselves phristians. lining active and intelligent, 
they constitute the real men of business in Turkey: 
they lire the bankers, the merchants, the traders, with¬ 
out whom the Turks, the Osmaulis, would make rather 
a sorry figure in business. There arc Raid to be no 
fewer than 200,1)00 Armenians in Constantinople alone. 
Their religion and their domestic usages are scrupu¬ 
lously respected by tlie Turkish authorities; indeed, 
withoufithis they would not remain in Turkey at all. 
The marriage-ceremonies are peculiar; but in this 
museum they are illustrated only so far as costume is 
con&rncil. There is the bride, muffled and tinselled in 
her bridal-costume, which completely hides her face; 
there are her bridemaids—an Armenian lady on one ; 
side, and an Albani%n lady on the other; there i* the 
Armenian patriarch, who performs the roarriage-cere- 
mon/; there is the bridegroom, ii an Armenian dress 
of somewhat earlier times than tha present; then 1* a 






Mend -whi gives away .the bridef and who, according 
to Artaenwn custom^ becomes sponsor lo any children 
of the msiried pair; and there is a Greek guest or 
visitor, * • 

Having #ecn how the Armenians marry, wo may 
next see how the Turks eat. Four T'urktsh grandees 
are seated round a low table; they slip their legs under 
aMMPrhanging doth, and dip into a dish in common. 
Cloth, napkins, knives, forks, plates, glasses—there are 
none. of these; a few such innovation* are to he met 
with aPConstauJinople; but a Turkish mqgl is better pic¬ 
tured without them. The Turks, well-to-do in life, have 
many dishes*at table, but siflall; they contain soups; 
pilqfs of rice; paUamh, or a peculiar kind of pastry; 
mo/inflr'u/, or blnnc-mnnge; kebabs , or little pieces of 
roast meat; macaroni, jelly, entremets of^ vegetables 
and meats eooked together, fish, fowl, sweet dishes ; 
while around the edge of the table or tray arc ranged 
small dishcB of fruit, pickles, anchovies, cheese, and 
small loaves of brown bread. It would lbire been 
difficult to give or to represent th* eatables in the" 
museum gfoup: but we have the diners; the copper 
tray which serves as a table: tbe stand whereon the 
tray is placed; a pitcher and hai-iu for washing hands ; a 
Turkish dinner-set-—spoons, water-mug, bread-baskets; 
and lastly, an auraz, oifscrvnnt, atlenslingon the. guests. 

Next come a group of janizaries, illustrating the 
dresses, the &rms, and other po(jpIinritie»uf*thut ae- 
markahle portion of the Turkish people. The jani¬ 
zaries, as is generally known to ordinary readers, were 
a military' body, formed some centuries ago by Sultan 
Am urn At, as a kind W borly-guard. or household troops, 
near the sultan; but tliby boeamo too powerful, and 
were massacred to a nvtn by Malmnmd, the father of 
the present sultan. '1'liere are upwards of twenty 
janizaries here represented—privates, chief of the city- 
guard, colonel, lieutenant, runner, cook, water-hearer, 
serjeant-at-arms, ■Sc.—all attired jii-t as those fune- 
tionaries were wont to be; and a oncer set of dresses 
they certainly are. There are also five figures repre¬ 
senting functionaries in tl, * regular Turkish army, 
with the dresses worn before the recent, changes. 

It is not the least curious among the circumstances 
of Turkey at the present day, that the Kuropcau 
costume is* gradually superseding the Oriental, in the 
palace ns well as in the army. Here, in this museum, 
we see how marked was the difference of dress, accord¬ 
ing to the rank and office held by the individual. 
Among several groups is one of palace-attendants. 
There is the sulak-bas/n, or chief of the orderlies; the 
bash-teharonsh, or serjeant-at-arms; tbe hassili/, or out¬ 
door attendant; tbe shatir, or officer of woods and 
forests; the bostamjee.-hasbi, or chief of the body-guards. 
ThMf'ffS&.in, among the religious functionaries of the 
palace, aro the molluli-hiinkiar, or chaplain to the sultan; 
the basin-hearer and tlio jug-hearer, for the purposes 
of the sultan’s ablution before prayers: the muezzin, or 
• announcer of the hour of prayer; the turban-bearer 
and the stool-bearer. AU these indicate, by their 
remarkable costume, the nature #f their respective 
offices, or at least they would do so to the eye of an 
official Turk. But this is still more exemplified by a 
gorgeous group which occupies a large space in the 
centre of the gallery. This is a iliean, or Turkish 
cabinet council In the time of Sultan Mahmoud. The 
sultan is seated on a du'is, and is surrounded by the 
great officers of state, about twenty-four inffminiber. 
Nothing can exceed the diversity of form and ot lour in 
the dresses worn by these functionaries; most of them 
are splendid, some ugly, but none of them Knrt^tean. 
It affords a striking contrast to see, near this divan, 
the isolated figure of tlie present sultan, Abdul Mogul 
Khan. With hiss plain frock-co|f, his tight trousers 
drawn over his French leather boots, and his plain blue 
-miKtary-cloak, ho ' ; a quiet Kuropenn gontlemafl, with 
nothing Oriental .aMbut him except his fez or red cap. 


He looks like anything 1 
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of the museum admits us into jho harem, or female 
^department of a Turkish pijlae^ f There areWwo apart¬ 
ments—a Bleeping-room and a leccption-snloun; and 
the taste and elegance’ displayed/in the whole Arrange¬ 
ment are worthy of notice. In tfio sleeping-apartment, 
there is a lady si tting close to a ttmdour, or Turkish stove, 
anil pencilling her eyebrows with black; and/here is 
an unhappy-infant, packed up in gwaddling-clnthep as 
tight as a parcel to go by railway, aAUc^gsiMk in the 
arms of a nurse as black as ebony.* In'tlie room is an 
elegant silken and embroidered bed, of # a richness which 
none but Orientals are aecustomed to indulge in; and 
a Turkish cradle, fine enough in all conscience, but 
with plentiful strappings to confine tire little vietim 
within it j and a small round table, inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, whereon candlesticks, night-lamps, o* water- 
jugs riay tin placed ; a lady’s toilet-glalfs; and nahms ,• 
or high clogs, such as Judies wear whflff*Walking 
twer the marble doors. But tbe reeeption-saloon is 
yet more striking, from the. number of figures and the 
! luxury everywhere displayed. One of the figures is 
the fauna sultana, or daugltter of the sultan; another 
is a laibin, one of the sultanV.wises or ladies; three 
others are ladies-in-waiting, holding trays, coffee-cups, 
and coffee apparatus, most* of which art»e\ceedingly 
elegant; two others arc dancing-girls, one a child of 
great beauty, anil both having castanets ; while the hist 
figure in the group is the kuzlur-lar-iii/hasi, or head 
/dark eiimieh—a fellow as black as lie is stout, as ugly 
as he is blacken ml as wntebful as he is ugly: <hey have 
even gone so fur ns to give him rolling eyes, moved by 
clock-work, so that he becomes a very terrible defender 
of tlie choice contents of the harem. All these figures 
are dressed with great richness—-the jewels and the 
other costly ornaments being, of course, only imitative. 
The furniture and accessories present, in like manner, 
a luxurious appearance; and altogether this ladies’ 
domain is very attractive. 

A shoe-bazaar affords us a little insight into the 
shopkeeping arrangements of the Turks. At Con* 
stantinoplc, and other Oriental ^pwns, as is pretty 
generally known, the principal traders congregate in 
bazaars--long streets covered with arched roofs. There 
are thus the spiee-liazaar, %he silk-bazaar,(the calico- 
liazaar, the pipe-bazaar, the •lure-bazaar, and tnsny 
others. Kacli dealer lias a stall in bis appropriate 
bazf.ar, “behind which is efitfisHrtfliuIl room, and he 
sits before his shelves on a sort of elevated platform. 
He has no shop-window; all is open to the passers-by; 
and n most busy and exciting scene it is. as h 11 travel¬ 
lers assuse us. in this slioc-hnzaar, there is the kqffak, 
or shoemaker, squatting down, as Turks love to squat; 
vhilfi near him is u lady trying on a pair of slippers, 
in ail attitude wdiie.li, to Kuropcau ladies, would appear 
neither convenient nor decorous. The shelves of the 
shop are crowded with slippers, of cloth, silk, and 
leather, mostly embroidered in an elaborate manner; 
while strings of little children's little boots are 
suspended, like onions, from the ceiling. 

An unlucky, or rather a roguish baker is the chief 
•object-matter of another group, relating to the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. An ageut of the city-governor is 
on his dutj. detecting false weights and measures pa 
baker bus been discovered erring in this particular; 
the officer lias a small brown loaf iu his hand, appa¬ 
rently the evidence of the Offence; while the luckless 
lircad-mercliant, in accordance with a Turkish custom, 
is nailed by one ear to the door, and the waxen linker 
really does look very uncomfortable and woebegone in 
this situation. A story is told, in relation to the sum¬ 
mary mode of punishment adopted in Turkey, that.a 
baker was once sitting in bis shop at Constantinople, 
conversing with a friend who had just arrived from the 
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edantry. The baker suddenly noticed the .detecter of 
1 -ffttee weights approachmA; he disappeared for a few 
minutes, leaving his friend in the shop. The inspector 
appeared, detected in under-weight loaf, and instantly 
flailed the poor ■strLnger' 8 < ear to the door, where mi 
remained until the maker come forth and ransomed 
Mm. . \ 

The hamals, or pdrters, of Constantinople are the 
subject of a group; some carrying burdens on their 
heads,. and some slung from poles borne on the 
shoulders. These men aro mostly Armenians; they 
are atUati&iriul can curry immense weights. One 
man has beeEancflrn, for a wager, to carry a thousand 
poundweiglits for a distance of a quarter of a mile! 
They are men in whose honesty the fullest rolismcc is 
placed ; and they are on that account much valued as 
patrols or wafbhmen by merchants, t 

We have heard a good deal of Bashi-Bazouks lately; 
and we,are, therefore, not unwilling to meet'with them 
at the Turkish Museum. The meaning of these two 
words &\.”d to be ‘disorderly lieadgenr.’ Every rank* 
and profession, until recent times, was designated ,by 
its peculiar turban; and any person who had no parti¬ 
cular colling, and nothing to designate by his turban, 
obtained the name of baslv-bazouk. An English baslii- 
bazouk would probably be a scapegrace, hnrumscarimi, 
ne’er-do-weel, tnunper, adventurer, Jnck-of-all-trades, 
living fronw hand to movAh, how i^e could and where 
he could. In- a military sense, the bashi-bnzonks are 
irregular volunteers in the present Turkish army, and 
a queer set of fellows they look. Among the group, a 
place has been fo'uiid for Kara Farina, the dame win 
lately attired at Constantinople at tbB head of 2000 
irregulars, whose services she offered to the sultan. 
We must not picture to ourselves a beauteous Joan 
of Arc, or Maid of Saragossa ; she is a tall, bony, very 
Strong woman, with a face so homely and so dark, that 
the Turks call her Kara Eatma—Black Fatima. 

There is one group representing two physicians, 
European and Turkish, and an invalid lady, whose 
pulse is being examined by file latter. There is a 
group of Constontinopolitan .Tews, comprising a Jewish 
‘ gentleman in his ordinary dress, and two Jewish ladies 
in the outdoor anj indoor costume. There is a group 
in which' - a keatib, or Turkish scribe, is writing a letter 
far a veiled lady, whoso education, probably, did not 
include ‘reading, writing, and arithmetic.’ But we 
will pass over these, just to say a few words at dosing 
concerning the largest group in the museum—largest 
in area, though”m7T‘I ’ -.umber of figures . c It Js an 
ingenious attempt to represent some of* the charac¬ 
teristic features of a Turkish watering-place, such as 
Genk-spuzon, or Sweet Waters of Asia; and Kihat- 
han6, or Sweet Waters of Europe—two beautiful 
pleasure-spots on the banks of the Bosporus. There 
is a sort of terrace, on which is seated a lady, reclining 
upon cushions, and listening to the strains of three 
gipsy musicians, who accompany their voices with 
small stringed-instruments; a little hoy, the lady’s son, 
is by her side; and near her is a Circassian maiden, 
waiting in respectful attention. There is a grassy-plot 
on which a little boy and girl are playing; and near 
them a vender of sweetmeats, whose tray is filled 
, with sugar-plums. But, best of all, there is a full- 
' tiled Turkish araha, or lady’s carriage, drawn by two 
iflten: the araba was made at Constantinople for the 
teasetm, and the oxen are cleverly stuffed. The car¬ 
riage is decked in crimson and gold; it contains three 
fair ladies; and around and near it are the arabagec, 
or oonductor; a yamak, or attendant, on the oxen; a 
Mack female slave; a black eunuch; a gipsy woman 
telling the fortune of one of the ladies; and a group of 
boyrtik* , or Bulgarian peasants, who attend the sultan’s 
horses at the Kihat-lmnd. 

In such times a a those, when our political affairs are 
so Much mixed up with the destinies of Turkey, it is 


pleasant thus to he able to see the Turks in their 
homes, as it were. The Turkish .Museum dogs not aim 
at so much as the Chinese Collection; nnt what it 
does, it does well, and sosfor deserves commendation. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN LAND AND WATER. 
There is something peculiar about the appearpfl^ of 
the coast of Suffolk and Norfolk. The land and the 
sea have cviddhtly been at war one with the other. The 
sea, sometimes the aggressor, has seized and token away 
a portion of that which once belonged to the land; while 
the land, as if in retaliation, now occupies spots which 
word once covered by sea. There is an apparout con¬ 
tradiction here; but it is only apparent, for both classes 
of phenomena are resultants of one cause. 

It might not lie that a sojourner on any one part of 
this coast could obtain full evidence of these conflicting 
processes; but a comparing of notes might throw much 
light on the mattef. We will first speak of the 
encroachment of the sen on the land. 

In most instances where a coast is gradually worn 
away, this is produced by the action of tides, waves, 
and currents—sometimes one >if these only, sometimes 
two or ( all. The eastern coast of Britain is exposed to 
if remarkable action in this respect, owing to a curious 
double tide which prevails there. At most ports, aB 
we well know, the tide rolls in from the ocean, and 
rolls out ngnin after higliwnter, but on the eastern 
coast, this rolling-in comes from two quarters at once. 
When the tidal current from the Atlantic readies the 
Land’s End, it divides into two: one branch proceeds 
northward, and winds round Scotland into the German 
Ocean; while the other travels eastward along the 
English Channel, mid turns up to the north after 
passing through tKu Straits of Dover. These two tidal 
currents meet; but the larger course takes the longer 
time.; and the combined and alternate action of the 
two produce a peculiar nibbing motion against the 
coast, calculated to wear down diffs, and to give a 
smooth outline to the sea-board. 

There is abundant proof that portions of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, once inhabited and flourishing, are now buried 
beneath the sea. In more northern parts of the island, 
where the coast is stern and iron-bound, the destruc¬ 
tive action has exhibited itsdf in other ways. In the 
Sbetlands—composed of hard rock—steep cliffs have 
been hollowed into caves and arches—pa ssa ges have 
been worn through the hardest rock—ruggecn&fianda 
have been formed—and huge masses of stone have been 
tom from their beds, and hurled to surprising dis¬ 
tances. On the eastern coast of Scotland, where there 
is less rocky cliff, the destruction has come home more 
immediately to ties handiwork of man. At Findhora, 
an old town has been carried away; in Kincardineshire, 
the village of Mathers was carried away in a single 
night in 1795; at Arbroath,^houses and gardens have 
disappeared within the memory of those now “living; 
and the light-housos at the mouth of the Tayluid to be 
corriedfffurther inland, because the sea was approach¬ 
ing. On the Northumberland and Lincolnshire coasts, 
equally strange movements have been and are still 
goiifg on. In an did map of Yorkshire, we find the 
villages of Auburn, Hartbum, and Hyde, at spots' 
where are now nothing but sand-bjnks covered wittv 
water at high-tide.* Sir George Head, in his. Warn*: 
Tour*' through the Manufacturing Districts, gives a 
graphic, almost a painfully graphic, description of a 
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tshurch-yj^d in Yorkshire which is at this present 
moment being eaten away by the sea. The dead bones 
are first elposed, and then they are washed out, ana 
then they fell upon the beach below; each year doing 
something *towarda the destruction of a pretty grave¬ 
yard which was once a mile or more inland, 

portion of .coast south of Yorkshire, Norfolk 
and Suffolk exhibit the eff'ects of the wearing action 
more decidedly than Lincolnshire, whiflh is so low that 
it mny*be said to have been flooded rathes tlian abraded. 
Cromer is ‘looking up,’ as a tort of pleasure-town ; but 
the real original Cromer has long ago been swpllowcd 
up by the sea, and the present town is only a Substi¬ 
tute. bhipden, Wliimpwell, and Eccles—all old towns 
<m the Norfolk coast—are not now to be*fouud. At 
Sheringham, between Cromer and Wells, the progress 
of the sea has been singularly marked and definite. 
In 1805, an inn was built at that place, and it wos, 
supposed, from the known prflgresf of the sea, that 
the house might last about seventy years before it 
was attacked; for it was seventy yards from the , 
coast, and llic destruction was estimated at about a 
yard per annum: bull the rate of wearing afterwards 
increased, aq<l by 1820, the sea approached very near 
indeed 1u the inn. The Sheringham of fo-dny is hot 
the Sheringham of old: that is gone—Rwallowed up 
by Neptune ; and perhaps Sheringham the new may 
go likewise, unless protective works be executed. For 
it may be worth while to observe, that if there is a 
judicious arrangement of breakwaters, or rows of stakes 
carried out into the sea, there may be formed accuniu- 
lations of sand along the bottom of the rlilf; and this 
sand, when a peculiar kind of binding-grass has grow'ii 
upon it, will tend to preserve the cliff from the 1 
destructive aetiou of the waves.* Cortou, I’akefleld, 
Dunwich, Aldboiough, Baw-’sey, on the SuilUk coast 
—all have suffered in a similar way. As for Dunwich, 
it appears to be two miles from the site of the original 
Dunwich.. The town of Orwell lives only in tradition 
—nothing more." Twenty years ago, Sir Charles Lyell 
warned the inhabitants of Harwich, that if they go 
on doing as they have hitherto done and now do, 
they will find themselves some morning on a little 
island. lie thinks the sea is cutting a channel across 
the isthmus wliieh connects the peninsula of Harwich 
with the mainland; and that by selling for cement tlic 
atones which roll down upon the beach, the inhabitants 
aretfetarffbing that process; for the stones, if left alone, 
might act for some time as a soft of breakwater or 
shield. 

But what of Yarmouth and Lowestoft ? Here, at 
anyratc, there are no great indications of wearing 
away; indeed, the enormous accumulations of sand 
tell of a reverse process. When, % few weeks ago, we 
witnessed a holiday review of the East Norfolk Militia 
•on the South Denes at Yarmouth, we could not but 
think of the strangeness of the fact, that this spot had 
been stolen front the sea; whereas, in most other parts 
of the Norfolk and Suffolk coast, the sea is steadily 
«nd irresistibly stealing from the land. The two pro- 
■cessea, however, as we have stated, are jointfcesults of 
•one cause. The waves, and tides, and currents carry 
away the cliffs from the towns named in the earlier 
part of this article. But whither do they carry them ? 
The shattered fragments must go somewhere; and it 
■depends upon a number of local circumstances how 
and where the deposition shall Jake place. Near the 
mouths of the r>vers, such as the Yore, there are 
reasons which would lead one to suspect thill: such 
deposition might t&e nlace there. If a tidal current 


is carrying its loach of spoliate fragments stolen from a 
cliff elsewhere, and if it n?Iets a river-current at right 
angles, it may be made to drop its burden, and thus a 
sand-bank might grow up just opposite the mouth of 
*the river. That some such proclsa -has been going on 
at Yarmouth, fe plain cnough*;fand the good people 
of that town make all their Jhaimcrcial aqd social 
arrangements in conformity witl the plan thus marked 
out for them by the currents ami tides. 

The three towns of Norwich,tfarmonth, an<J Lowes¬ 
toft are wortli u few days’ visit, irrespective of their- 
own points of attraction, on tmcount^rfthejs*sriauve 
positions in respect to the sea.* Considering tile 
strangely fiat marshy district separating the three 
towns, there seems much reason to bllieve that it was 
once sea. The three rivers Yare, Bure, and Waveney, 
which find a coi*mon outlet at Yarmouth, present such 
fantastic twistings and twinings, that there can be 
little doubt that changes have occurred herqpbout in 
the relative distribution of land and* water. It is* 
believed that the Yare was once an arm q^As sea up 
to Norwich, the Bure another arm up to Aylsham, and 
the Waveney another up to Bungay. At anyrate, it 
is pretty evident that there was once sea where is now 
green swampy meadow. If any crotchety traveller, in 
search of the dull and unpicture^)u», should find himself . 
on the Norwich and YarmouthKail way, we would war¬ 
rant his contentment. Theenoiety of the railway nearer 
to Norwieli brings in view a few pretty bits of scenery; 
but as we approach Becdham and its marshes, good-by 
to all prettinesscs. From thence to Yarmouth is an 
,unmitigated flat, with a house or two, apparently sur¬ 
prised to fine? them selves set down in such a place, and 
half-a-dozen cows and horses, which look as if they 
would get their feet wet and catch cold. Nor is^the 
railway route from Norwich to Lowestoft—identical 
with the former as to the distance between Beedham 
and Norwieli—much more varied and picturesque; for 
it follows in part the course of the supposed arm of the 
sea represented by the present river "VVaveney. 

Norwich is an interesting old city—interesting for 
its fine cathedral, and for its connection with the 
worsted and silk manufactures: but we are just now- 
visiting it with sn eye directed % other features. If 
the river Yare were really at one time an Snn of tiio 
sea, with"Norwich in the innermost nook, Norwich 
mast have occupied a fltae position; fag there are 
^sufficient bold elevations to give marked and striking 
scenes. The question is—have these changes in land 
anj witter occurred siuas^^Mrtrttok possession of 
the region* We know nothing of Norwich until the 
earlier incursions of the Danes. The city appears to 
liavc risen gradually from the decay of Caister, once a 
British, and then a Human town, but now In incon¬ 
siderable village, about three miles south-east of 
NoiVich. Some think, that in the tifno of the Bomtts 
—others think, so late as the Normans—the lower parts 
of the present Norwich were under water, studded here 
and there with islands. The elevation whereon the 
castle is built must, in thoso days, have been either n 
promontory or an island; and, in either case, it must 
have offered a tempting site for castle-builders. 

As matters now stand at Norwich, the streets are 
evidently set up and framed in accordance with the 
castle elevation on the one hand, and with the river on 
the other. The river is called the Wensum until it has 
passed through Norwich; after which it receives the 
name of the Yare, or rather it falls into the Yare. Tjio 
Wensum performs all sorts of queer antics in its 
passage through the town, curving and winding in 
serpentine course—now flowing south, now north, now 
south-west, now north-east. The town is mostly built 
on one side of this river, but as it is gradually extend¬ 
ing on the other, the bridges over the river have 
become very numerous, and these bridges point in 
almost every direction of the compass. As for the 
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street*, what can be saidLof then*? , Did any mortal 
..ever see such a labyrinth? Did any stranger ever 
Succeed in finding his wly through them without n 
.guide ? We have & pretty good acquaintance with 
.English femns, fsoirijllarwich in the cast, to Plymouth 
in the west, from BrWiek in the north, to Brigliton in 
the soi# ; but we la tow of nothing that can compare 
with Norwich for crocked streets. The-only principle 
of arrangement discoverable seems to be this—that no 
two streets shall be alright angles. 

' , If Norwich has received any of its peculiarities of 
nokfi.j an fro m the existence of land wliere once was 
water, Yartfflfluli is, as wo observed in an earlier para¬ 
graph, still moro dependent on u similar cause. We 
must endeavoui* to convey an idea of this remarkable 
town—a town unlike any other in England. 

The river Ware, after running eastward through 
Norfolk, seems to have been checked in its courso 
when nothin half a mile of the sea ; it bond! suddenly 
to the south, 'and flows parallel to the sea for three or 
four milwij.wlien nt length it finds an outlet,. There*' 
can hardly ho a doubt that it once flowed direct iujo 
the sea ; that the mouth became gradually choked up 
with sand ; that the river wended southward in seareli 
of a new outlet; and thnj; this outlet itself travelled 
further and furthers southward. The Yare brings with 
it the waters of the Wuveno.y : and just at the point 
where the (^'flection takessphice, the. Uure also joins it; 
so that all three rivers are afl'eeted r hy this change of 
outlet. The metamorphoses of the district seem lirst 
to have converted three arms of the sea into three 
rivers, and then to have driven the three poor river*, 
about in search of an outlet. * 

Now, it is just at this remarkable spot that Yarmouth 
hits been built. The town Iras the sea on the east, and 
tho river on the west. Yarmouth lias thus a sort of 
double facade, so to speak : a west front towards tho 
river, and an east front towards the sea. The east front 
is irregular and straggling, for it is greatly at the mercy 
of the sands; but the west front can boast of a quay 
far superior to those ordinarily to be met with: in¬ 
deed, there are those who say that there, is not suelv 
cnnotlicr quay in Europe, except at Marseille. lie this as 
It may, a quay tlinjj'-quarters of a mile in length, more 
than a hundred feet in width, and planted with trees 
along a great part of its length, is a possession of w hioh 
townsuien^uay well be a little proud. It is, however, 
the other side of Yarmouth which best exhibits the 
dependence of tho town on the changes between sell 
and land. WliaP t ms ri hjflftioss of sand it i»! ^’ear 
the southern extremity of the town, news streets and 
houses have been lmilt further and further towards 
tlie sea; and a jetty, fishermen’s stands, ship-owners' 
look-outSs, and maritime inns have, been built; but, 
porth and south of this point, the houses keep at a 
respectful distaifce from the water-side. Ami •‘good 
reason is there for this. The sand is fine, soft, ami of 
great depth; the foot sinks in at every step, so as to 
render walking tiresome. The sand w not quite flat, 
but presents a sort of billowy surface. We should 
imagine that if a mail wanted to dust his jacket, lie 
could not do better than go ujioii Yarmouth sands 
during a wimlv day. That wind is more' plentiful there 
than water, seems to be shewn by the numerous wind¬ 
mills dotted hither and thither oil the more consolidated 
portions of sand. Beyond the northern limits of the 
town, the sands are called the North Denes ; while be¬ 
yond the southern limits we meet with the South Denes. 
The South Denes, ami Yarmouth town, together occupy 
the tongue of laud lying beta con the river and the sea. 
On the.South Denes, a little scanty grass has grown, 
and a barrack, a gas-work, a battery or two, a race¬ 
course, and A Nelson's Monument have been formed; 
but its general area is bore, and wholly unoccupied. 
At the southern end of this tongue, the river bends 
sltgrply round and enters the sea; while at the spot 


.where the South Denes may bo said to joip the town, 
Yarmouth is trying to polish itself up to the dignity 
. of watering-place celebrity, by the fashioning of a 
holiday-pier, a terrace, a marine parade, a jwrnde hotel, 
baths, beach-walks and terrace-walks; anej. so forth. 

The effect ol its curious location upon the trade of 
Yarmouth is worth noticing. No harbour, no quay, no 
basin, no landing-pier, enables ships to draw upj^#he 
shore on the sea-side of Yarmouth. All the ordinary 
trading vessels enter at the river's mouth, two or three 
miles south o£ the town, uiul proceed upwards to the 
quay on the west of the town. The b?ueh and tho sea¬ 
side are the domain of the fishermen." Tho vessels 
which-bring herrings and mackerel, anchor at half a 
mile or so from the beach, ami boatmen go out to bring 
tlie fish from the vessels to the shore. Hus is alto¬ 
gether a bhslling scene on a fine morning in tlie fishing- 
season. We lately saw sixty or eighty mackerel-boats 
all ranged along at one time. The beochmen were 
busily at work, rowing their clumsy but roomy boats 
iftit to sea, and Vringjug back tho mackerel in baskets. 
No sooner were they landed, than tho vessel-owners 
made tlio.'r appearance; the fish were taken out and 
counted; and,, the beaelunen received—or were to 
receive — payment according to the number they 
brought ashore.. The bargain between the vessel- 
owner mid his crew is managed in another way and 
at a different time. Dealers and salesni'en are on the 
look-out to purchase* the best fish as they make their 
appearance; and then salesmen, acting on behalf of the 
vessel-owners, put up to miction 1,'ie remaining fish, 
which are sold at just wliat they 'will fetch, lie it high 
or low : sold they must he, and are, even for a ‘ song.’ 
Dealers of a humbler class range, themselves round the 
open-air auctioneer, and make or withhold their bid¬ 
dings according as their judgment or their pockets may 
dictate. No want of flowery language on the part of 
the salesmen, be sure of tliis. Wo heard one of them 
declare that tlie mackerel he was selling 1 tasted like 
bung-beef, and smflt like vi'lets’— qualities which we 
should scarcely have supposed to he exactly fishlike ; 
hut, this may only be proof of our ignorance. 

A few lines about. Lowestoft, and we have done. 

Lowestoft, the third of the towns connected with 
tlie singular delta-shaped district we have endeavoured 
to describe, although a coast-town, lias properly no 
river actually belonging to it. The town lies about 
ten miles south of Yarmouth; and between the two 
there is a considerable length of singular sand-cliff, 
exhibiting many proofs of the peculiar tide-action of 
the sea. Between Lowestoft and the sen, aB Vietween 
Yarmouth and the sea, the accumulation of sand is 
enormous ; deep, rolling, apparently endless masses of 
the fin..sl mid most penetrating sand. **■ 'w«« 

Until juint-stocU enterprise took the matter in hand, 
Lowestoft luid no water-communication with Norwich; 
but the river Waveney, in its winding course towards 
Yarmouth, came within three or four miles of Lowes¬ 
toft; and the ponds called Oulton Broad and Lake 
Lothing intervene^. By engineering-works, executed 
at various limes, the Yare 1ms been connected with 
the Waveney by a canal; the Waveney with the ponds 
by a canal; tlie ponds have been deepened, a cut into 
the sea has been made, and a capital little harbour 
formed out seaward, with walls, and piers, and quays, 
and warehouses, and railways, udequnte to a very 
respecto|)le amount of business. A steam-ship com¬ 
pany has been established, to run steamers across from 
Lowestoft to Denmark ; and this maritime trade, with 
the impairing establishment of the company, is creating 
quite a new town, entirely southward of Lowestoft 
proper. Southward, again, of the harbour and railway 
is another new town—Lowestoft the (fashionable, with 
such a hotel, and sueff a terrace, ns would make seme 
of ouri old watering-places stare, if such places can 
stare. We are inclined to think tilst junless Yarmouth 
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puts on %* best and docs its b<*t, it may bo,thrown The oldest of* these wilf-killcra, whose ago and 
behind a blond by Lowestoft one of those days. How- victories made him the tlan of importance, and the 
ever, we ied not predict. Both have done wonders A generalissimo of*the band, stopped near the edge of the 
combating the strange marthes which lie westward of wood, and drew his company (found him, to decide 
them, aud,the still stranger sands whkh lie east ward, on operations, and give^ them, cwredtionB on which the 


safety of eaclilnust principally Jepend, It was not to 
in it n m nrv „ 1 r V 'i< if a; e hold a counc il of hut, hajifily for himsetf and ins 

r H E ' V -° L * - H L « I E K «■ comrades, to deliver direetioif wiiich no one would 

ik two ciiaptbus. dispute, that lie spoke. ‘Mylchildren,’ he said, ‘we 

niinn , „ * must divide now: it is necessift-y to encircle tho foresj, 

directed when the brother# parted company. ll.e mpn m;i y easily defend themselves*against four wolves, 
scene into which he entered was a strange one. A CV en should they lie attacked. Hut .as we shall arrive 

rather large and very dirty room was lighted only by at so many places at the same instant, wo shall give 

a long yellow candle, such as arc used by,the French occupation to tlieir noses, and distract the scent: 
peasantry, made of resin, and rolled out by the hand: thus it is not *it all probable that four will fall to 
its light, at any time insuffioieift for the apartment, 11,0 lot « f »«y »'> c u1 ' > ,( ™ at once, and you can thu* 

was rendered more indistinct by the cloud,of smoke m "\° B«« tlm heads you wish to. »Ut, mark 

, , , , . . . ’ „... me! if you do not desire to draw the whole pack? 

tluit issued from numerous p^ies W md cigars. 1 flu* npon y0Ui do nnt apcak „„ e word aloucJfCd, above 


its light, at any time insuffioieift for the apartment, 11,0 lot «f any one of you at once, and you can thu* 

was rendered more indistinct by the cloud,of smoke m "\° B«« the heads you wish fcr. »bt, mark 

, , , , . . . ’ „... me! if you do not desire to draw the whole pack* 

tluit issued from numerous Ijpc* *nd cigars. Ifms npon y0Ui do nnt apcak ono word alouclfCd, above 
room was sourly liUt?d by peasants, attired a la mono things, do not fire but when you arc sitro of your 
de Bretngno--tb.it is to say, like our friend Tier re, in :l j m . J, ( i <,ur fusils be as equally divided as possible 
coats of skins, undoubtedly the most old-fashioned dress —no two who carry them keeping together, but nsso- 
in the world ; altliouglLlicrc and there the more modern eir.ling them.-.elves with tlisse wlm have only forks and 
truuk-liose of the sixulmth century iftight be seen worn | * 

by a straggler from another district; and ip two or 1 llf ! Krou I* surrounded him separated as lie 

. , • , a ceased to speak* and tunned into roubles without 

three, instances, the still more fhodern, and lnr mss , . . n . 1 , r .. ., \ ,, , , 

, . . ’ . ’ choice or dispute. Ihcrre was thus accidentally coupled 

characteristic equipment of our now-a-dav sportsman; with an alI1 . llt( . llr sportsman. As tlio wolf-killers ap- 

r_ zx _ ii„. l_...i <t..i .i. ...I.. _... . . . . . . J 


for it generally happened that some such adventurer j, ro achcd silently to tlieir respective posts, a long, low, 
either placed liinnftlf under the protection of the idistant howl saluted tlieir ears. The eyes of Pierre 
louixlirrs (wolf-killers j, ‘ to lie-hold the battle,’ or, kindled, as, fvitli an impatience that is felt by the 
depending on tho merits of their fowling-pieces, took soldier ho awaits the charge, lie stepped forward 
a part in it. Fusils and gunpowder, however, were too nlori ‘ *iui*-kly. A silence profound, and almost soleftm, 
great rarities to be seen in all hands, or too inglorious f,,llo 'T l1 S ,ll ' ,vr “'l 9 l®"*' prolonged and mime- 

° ’ ' Vi n i u lme inrru vocmuniiwl i 1 irmirrn f in IntnlTr uilunt 


weapons to he used by them. Most of the hmvetiers 
were armed like Pierre, except that many, instead of a 
pike, carried a sort of pitchfork. • 

While the uncouth assemblage ate, jlruak, ami 
smoked in the dim light and stifling atmosphere of the 
apartment, their strange gesticulations, the vehemence 


rous bowlings resounded through the lately silent 
wood, anil shewed the hmvetiers the truth of tlieir old 
general's calculation, that the enemy was in force, and 
preparing for a concentrated attack. 

The* object of this attack was soon discovered by a 
cry so wild, so piercing, so agonising, that no one 
who lias not heard it can imagine a horse capable o!‘ 


combat, while arranging some particulars concerning -in-ive to give security to their meditated assault, 
which each was nearly indiflerent — Pierre entered Hindi a scene as this is not very uncom mon in the wild 
among them, and his arrival was clamorously greeted amfcthiflly-peopled part of toiriinfp. The custom that 
by the men, who knew his cool, intrepid character, and prevails in*a province where the business of agrieul- 
liis present interesting circumstances, lint w hatever ture is carried on in a very slovenly, unskilful manner. 


whom, from his ago and experience, devolved tho order triets, persons who breed and trade in horses, leave 
of the day, gave the signal for departure; and the at liberty those which their limited domains and 
wild animals that were setting forth for the destrnc- premises eaunflt provide for: flocks of horses arc 
tion of those only a little wilder, (frank off tlieir sour turned wild upon the moors and woods, to be caught 


cider, rekindled tlieir pipes, seized their jukes or forks, 119 their <)wners t '' eni ’’ they are marked so ns 

and sallied out to taint the fresh cold air of morning * bo w’m h , - n tho Ca8 °, f 

will, __.. the young progeny by wlucli tho flock is augmented, 


with the obnoxious fumes that issued from their t>ith( f r ft LIIli |j-hkeiiesso 8 or affection must decide the 
mouths. font of paternity, for I am ignorant of any oilier 

As they gained the borders of the forest, the eounte- mode of arranging it. The losses these propriet&rs 
nance of tho old experienced leader grew morAserious: suffer by means of tho wolves, arc sometimes very 


theguidesor spieBwholiadjireceded them, broughtiutel-! great; and it is not very unusual, therefore, to hear, 
ligencethat the numerous tracks upon the snow plainly j remote districts, that really appalling cry to wJiich 

indicated'the number of antagonists they might expect i 1 '"V 0 , . , , , . . 

- • A .. , i "he wolf-hunters hastened in from tlieir out-posts, 

to find within the forest Accustomed to makiv such . |ml r!lUi , J(1 round thc old Iouvctierf to unite for an 

observations, they calculated that the wolves were not iUtaf . k 01I tlle combinwl fw . Tll0 i,’ am i thus concen- 
only in force, but tliat they were united in u pack, • trated, advanced in silence towards the spot whence 
and prepared for an attack, which only occurred when ! the sound of danger issued: it was a small glade or 


to And within the forest. Accustomed to make such 
observations, they calculated that the wolves were not 
only in force, but that they wefe united in a pack, 
and prepared for an attack, which only occurred when 
hanger rendered th«u furious. , 


open space in the forest, where the sagacious but 






Unfortunate animal* had Vjas8embl#d—acting on the 
principle that unity is stfcngth—bnt shewing in the 
arrangement of their position a higher and stronger 
principle than any f. hilosopher or political economist 
ever devfted. ThoV qiareg, 'with their young ones 
pressed close to thev sides,'and ahivfering in mortal 
terror, were in the centre, surrounded by their noble 
male protectors, whief, with erect manes, and flaming 
eyes staring and ruling in their heads, showed all 
the horror they endured, yet stood, vigorously pre- 
tftaaii for defence, their forelegs stretched forward, and 
fixeanfcalfc^jfjrthe ground, the hinder drawn closer 
together, and read/ for a kick or a plunge at the heads 
of their assailants, which prowled around them, with 
white glaring teeth and bristling wane, gnashing their 
dry, hungry jpws, hut kept at bay for a little time 
by the heels that had already fractifred the skull of 
ono of their impatient number. Even the old louvetier 
was puttied,as to the best mode of proceeding in 
order te deliver the victims, whose fate was only 
delayed ufciil the arrival of a re-inforcement of their 
enemies; for even the report of the fusils, should 
their discharge not prove fatal to the horses instead of 
the wolves, must necessarily throw disorder into the 
serried band that still continued to owe the safety of 
each to the unity u'Ad^rnmess of all. 

Pierre arranged his serpe, raised Ilia pike, and made 
a sign to life comrades' thflt he was ceady to begin the 
batllo ; but hardly had he made this movement, when 
a horrible barking howl was heard behind them, and 
almost the next moment, eighteen or twenty famishing 
wolves plunged suddenly right among and over tin 
hunters, overthrowing sume of them in their furious 
bound, but springing beyond them to the prey they 
lilted better. 

This was the rc-inforcement the. others had expected. 
The band of their threatened victims was now broken; 
confusion and terror were in their ranks ; plunging, 
kicking, slaying, or wounding, the gallant horses gave 
way, and opened a passage to the agonised mares, and 
their trembling, helpless offspring, which fell an easy 
prey to the conquerors. Then the flight of the horses 
‘took plane, and pursued by their raging enemy, they 
flew to a\J sides of the lorest, starting off in u moment; 
so that the louveticrs, uuable to fire a shot,.were forced 
to fly in confusion to the shelter of the trees, to avoid 
being trodflen under their feet. This confusion did not 
last long: the poor horfies were soon at u distance, aiy 1 
drew many of the wo lves after them; but some of 
them had already the young dead, and tig old 

wounded j and numbers of the wolves, eithftr less active 
or more hungry than their comrades, remained to feast 
upon thp prey before them. 

The sight was tempting to Pierre, as be eagerly 
counted over the heads, and the pieces of silver that 
were within his reach. Nearly at- the same time, the old 
louvetier made a signal tor the fusils to lire. Pierre 
looked then for his comrade; but, alas 1 he perceived 
only a dark spot up in the snow-powdered branches 
of a tall tTee. Not even the report of the firearms, nor 
the death-cry of some of their number, diverted all the 
famishing beasts from the meal they were growling 
over; and seeing himself deserted by his confederate, 
and without the aid of his fusil, Pierre no longer 
restrained his impatience, but raised his pike, and 
advanced to the charge. 

. The battle now commenced: the wolves that had 
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, the. oouiii ~ j e f,, ni j e( j behind, while engaged with 
and a barrack, a. iu w 

course, and a i el*j ^ hope, anil tired of inaction, soon 
s'? *15* ■" 5 “ jpike the foremost of the three with 
At the southern '-rfimnd himself engaged; and scarcely 
Sharply round an “, on ^ he tried to pi fi another to the 


earth., The stroke was a powerftil one, desalt with hie 
whole strength; but in leaning forward to make it, Ids 
(prudence, though not his courage, forsook Ifen—he left 
the screen of the tree; ahd a horrible growl, a sudden. 
weight, and a terrible gripe of his shoulder, gave him 
fearful intelligence of the advantage he had given to 
the enemy. The savage creature had sprung upon his 
back: its fangs were on his right shoulder. IRrlfe.a 
cry of torture, Pierre endeavoured to grasp his serpe 
with the left Mud ; but his position, the weight of the 
monster, and, the sudden pain, prevented this effort. 
He fell, calling, though not very loudly : ‘ A' moi 1 k 
moi! a mon secours, louvetier*! ’ But while the words 
were, on his lips, the head of the wolf that had been 
upon his Bhoulder rolled down before him; Victor, his 
yunng brother, caught him in his arms, and Pierre 
fainted upon his breast. 

That memorable -fight was over and done. Many 
wolves had been slaughtered, the rest fled howling from 
tjicir coilquerors; and the lonvetiers raised their suc¬ 
cessful, but unfortunate comrade, and carried him to 
the place of rendezvous he had left that mdhiing. 

Victor, his waist encircled with four wolves' heads, 
which dangled, from a leathern girdle, walked beside 
him : ho was unable to assist in carrying him. He 
had twice rotnuvd that snow Covered moor, and had 
been fortuuatu enough afterwards to despatch two 
wolves f birt now hi,* strength and courage failed; ho 
walked, weeping, beside his brother, yet secretly con¬ 
gratulating himself that lie had arrived in time to save 
his life by a htroke of his serpe on the neck of the 
assailant. 

On turning back, in the manner I have already 
related, at bis brother's request, he hml gone to seek 
tlieir mother, and tell her that it waB contrary to that 
brother’s desire he had resolved to join the wolf-hunt. 
But the mother was occupied with the sick father; 
he found Yirginie alone, and made her his confidante. 
The girl’s gratitude was great, for she understood the < 
motive Victor would conceal. .She caressed him; 
wept over.him; called him ‘poor dear,’ ‘good little 
one,’ ‘ beloved child,’ and by some other endearing epi¬ 
thets. which Victor would much rather not hear; and 
told him he must not attempt to go to the fight. Victor 
left her with this parting speech: ‘ Whatever happens, 
tell our mother that Pierre never knew I was there.’ 
And then he hastened vigorously over the moor. 

And now the result of the battle was known: he had 
killed two wolves, and Pierre had, he said, killed two; 
but tlie fourth head was that which had rolled over the 
poor young man’s shoulder when he arrived exactly, 
us he hoped, in time to save his brother’s life by that 
vigorous stroke. But Pierre was badly wounded; bis 
head as well as Ins shoulder was laceratin' ■'Fever 
came on, and his life was pronounced to be in imminent 
danger. 

Then came poor Virginie—weeping, praying, and 
visiting the old sacred places where her offerings were 
promised for his recovery. Alas, in vain! No healing 
fountain could restore Pierre to strength, and all her 
invocations remained unanswered. At his own request, 
the young man was conveyed home, to lay his head 
once more on the pillow where it had lain at first—on 
his mother's breast. But Victor and Virginie watched 
him day and night, and shed many a tear over him. 
Another, too, came often beside him, to offer a consola¬ 
tion thdy could not so well impart: the parish priest— 
a simple-minded, benevolent man, who had baptised 
the boy, and was to have married him, now found ho 
woitfd have another, the last of the offices of the church, 
to perform for him. He came now to turn his mind,, 
and thoughts, and heart from one world to the other— 
from time to eternity. 1 

He was present one afternoon when the young man, 
who had been reposing after receiving these admoni¬ 
tions, demanded in a weak voice w know who was with 
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ifcim. ' !• it them, petit ? ’ he saii, as Victor beyit over 
him. ‘Ah, my brother, I have wronged thee! Listen, 
Victor. Sinew your love for Virginie—knew it all 
along. But I despised yotfr youth, and thought Bhe ( 
, must do see likewise. Victor, forgive pie before T die; 
and then, if in some fifture time our daar Virginic shall 
know that she, too, has all along loved you, then you 
wiiiifpll her it was my last earthly wish that she should 
be your wife, and that you should make her happy.’ 
Thus having relieved his mind, the yBung man gave 
up all* liis, attention to tho solemnity attending the 
close of mortallife. At midnight, he died in the arms 
of Victor anti Virginie. * > 

Virginie had left her place to take up Iter old.abode 
in- the house of her betrothed. For some time after 
his death, the Btillncss of sorrow pervaded it and all 
its concerns. The people worked, indeed, still, but all 
went on in a softened sort of manner, as if no one liked 
noise, while no one ever spoke against it. In time, this 
began to wear off, and when it did, Virginic dtinouncgd 
her intention of returning to her jtaee at the farm.* 
When Victor heard this, he took the girl aside, and said ! 
to her: 

‘Certainly, Virginie, you must do. whatever will 
make you happy. But see now how we are situated. 

I must talk of it, thuu#i it will force tue to remind you 
of cruel circumstances. Well, then, our mayor lias 
paid me for lour wolves’ heads: Bpe there, ame'liundsed 
awl twenty franes! Now, Virginie, this money is yours, 
for it was to obtain the right of remaining with you 
that our dear Pierre'- 

Here Virginie bfirst into tears, and sobbed out: i 
'Speak no more of it, brother, and never let me see 
that silver.’ 

‘That is just what I wish not to ilo,’ the youth 
answered; ‘but I know that you, too, would wish to 
do what would give our brother—! mean »uj brother— 
pleasure.’ 

‘All, yes; I would obey his wishes ghidiy.’ 

Victor paused a moment, and tlfen resumed . ‘Well, 
his wish was—otic of his wishes was—to take care of 
our good old mother. Now, Virginie, you know how 
our mother loved her cow, as indeed all persons do: 
she has not been the same tiling since my father’s 
illness obliged her to sell it. I propose, then, that you 
buy another cow.’ 

‘Yes, yes; that is beautiful! Thank you, good, dear 
brother.’ 

‘Ah, I have not said all: I must ask you to do more. 
See, now, Virginic; if the cow is bought, there must be 
some one to milk her, and to take care of the milk, und 
make butter for the market. Our mother can do that 
no longer; and unless you can stay here and help her, 
it w*#. brtif no use to buy the cow. . But if you would 
rather leave us’- 

‘Ah, Victor!—No, it was not that; but if you want 
me to take care of tlic new cow, I will stay.’ 

1 Thank you, thank you, good, kind Virginie! ’ So 
it was all said and done. The cow was bought, and 
Virginie stayed to take care of it.* Victor set himself 
to work on the liftle farm, and active, untiring labours 
soon produced a decided improvement in the aspect of 
affairs. The young man had forgotten his resolution 
to join the army of Africa; perhaps it was ns well he 
did so, for a Breton cow is slways the object of care; 
and as Virginie and he had been hqrds together in 
childhood, they could naturally associate their intentions 
on an emeigency. 

So time went quietly away, and Victor was going 
into his twenty-second year; and though Virgiail was 
still a year in advance, Bhe had long ceased to give 
herself airs of authority and protection on that account; 
and did not call fiiim ‘ dear little^ one,’ or * poor dear,’ 
m (be- once used to do; she ceased, also, to call him 
‘ brother,’ which wind might bring painful memories 
to both. In some inspects, however, her conduct was 


a little mysterious. Virgftie had her own ‘stock in 
trade;* the cow, indeed, wit family prpperty; but out 
of its first proli A she hod bought Borne fowls and some 
pwool, wherewith to set tip on hdr own account. The 
fowls multiplied; the eggs wgu sflld; an3 the wool 
was spun and knitted into stoclings, which also dis¬ 
appeared; but.no one saw or hfard of the fruit of the 
sales. She would often go, everlweekly, to the market- 
town, when the mother though* there was no great use 
in her going, and. when the snow or rain rendered the 
road difficult; and, after all, no one could tell whafcSffllT 
did there, for no one heard of her swsy-s^JIfirohaaeB. 
It was not on dress, certainly, Bhe laid out her money; 
for, with the exception of the complex and extraordinary 
cap, whic.li whs as snow-white and coquettish as pos¬ 
sible, poor Virginie’s working-dress ighclom knew a 
change; and nsffor her quaint and picturesque holiday 
costume, jt, might, for aught I know, have served sorae 
generations before her. It was no woigjer,-Aten, that 
tin* old mother sometimes, on Saturday nights, shook* 
her head a very little, and looked grave!}*®! her son, 
as much as to say: ‘ Is it not strange ?’ 

Time, however, went on, and the old father who had 
been so long ailing,- died. They buried him with due 
respect and after the customs of Brittany, in a place 
from whence lie was one day t •bi ? disinterred, and his 
skull, witli his name icgiblv inscribed in black paint on 
the brow, placed :ri the reRf/uitire, or bone-house of Hit 
jmri.-h, where it, as well as that of his lamented son, 
might be seen by successive generations. 

Victor was now the only as well as eldest son of the 
•widow, and, consequently, by the law of France, was 
free from the eonseription, which had been perhaps 
to him. as others, like a dark cloud looming in the dis¬ 
tance ; for another wolf-fight might not have afforded 
him the means of getting a substitute. But one daj', 
When the roof of tiie house was undergoing some 
repairs, the workmen drew from beneath the rafters a 
quantity of pieces of money, silver and copper—not 
ancient good-for-nothing coins, but good franc and sou 
pieces.* Young Victor was astonished, and carried them 
to liis mother, supposing ids poor father had kept a 
secret hoard. The mother was not there, but Virginic 
was. * „ 

1 All! ’ sjid she, 1 have you found my money ?’ 

1 Yours ? ’ 

1 Yes. I saved it to Ini?’ you a substitato in ease 
^■ou .should draw a bad mm diet at the conscription.’ 

Victor looked inquisitively in her tare, and its colour 


ros* ‘virginie, was it for *tc-y mother V sukc you did 
this?’ * 

‘No.’ 

1 For my father’s ? ’ » 

‘ No.’ * 

‘ For mine ? ’ 

‘ No.’ The colour rose still higher. 

‘ Not for mine I Ah! for whose, then ?’ 

‘For my own!’ The colour now was so high that 
tears came to tile eyes, as if to cheek it. 

1 Dear Virginie’- 

‘ 1 will be true to T'ierre,’ cried Virginic. 

‘ I wish nothing more,’ replied her lover with serious¬ 
ness. And then lie quietly repeated liis brother’s words; 
adding: ‘ I never told them to you before, Virginie. I 
have often and often thought that it was most likely 
I never should tell them to you; but now you knbw 
all, and, if you do not believe roe, ask our good priest, 
who was present when our dear brother spoke.’ 

Victor, perhaps involuntarily, pronounced the plural 
pronoun cur rather emphatically ; Virginie wept; but 
tiie Bretons are said to be credulous, and I have not 
understood that she evef doubted any part of what 
Victor told her, although I believe he told her more 
than what his brother hail said. A ,kI * s tl,e same priest 
shortly afterwards joined their hands, in that manner 
which it is said no one enn disunite, there is every 
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rpaaon to suppose that th| case sffiteil fay Victor was 
ill right, and that the g(»d man would not disallow 
: ihe,propriety of the way in which I terminate my story 
tit the Wolf-hunters Iff Brittany. ^ 


THE T II R IS 
S T IS A M 


ERAS OF OCEAN 
A V I 0 A T I O N. 


Twsxtv-six years ago, the groat American orator and 
tfS*5S man, Daniel Webster, in a lecture he delivered 
at BosftlBjwNMdr »i allusion to steam-power: ‘ In com¬ 
parison with the past, wluit centuries of improvement 
has this single agent comprised in the short space of 
fifty years! .... AVliat further improvements may 
still bo modern tlio use of this astonishing power, it 
is impossible to know, and it were YiP.n to conjecture. 
What we do know is, that it has most essentially 
altered SSic fiyie of affairs, and that no visible* liniit yet 
appears beyond which its progress is seen to lie impos¬ 
sible.’ VTOen Webster spoke thus, the grand problem' 
of ocean steam-navigation had not been solved ; in last, 
the possibility of a steam-ship crossing any mvan wa- 
generally denied both by practical and scientific men. 
Three distinct eras of oCenn steam-navigation have, 
however, subscquoAtlybecome mutter- of history. The 
third era is only just Miaugurated, and tin* lnyt lias 
suggested fti us that a couple of pagos may lie not 
unprofitalily devoted to a brief ehniuielo of tlic three 
first voyages of the pioneer ships. 

Kka First. Almost contemporaneously with the 
publication in a quarterly rev icw of jin easin' fay a 
learned and scientific writer, who demonstrated in a 
way perfectly satisfactory, so far as figures and theory 
wSnt, that it was impossible for a steam-ship to cro-s 
the Atlantic, a spirited company were preparing to 
solve the. problem liy an actual trial. A steam¬ 
ship willed the Ureal WiJlriu was built at Bristol, 
her registered tonnage being DUO, and therefore, 
a mueli larger steam-vessel than any ever launched 
before, although now-a-diys she bears about the same 
relative proportion to the gigantic Himalaya, for 
'instance, as n frigate does to a three-decker. All 
facing pwpared, nil*? took 000 tons of coal on board, 
to work her two engines of 225 horse-power each. 
History, hereafter, will imt omit to record that the 
name of iftr able commander was Lieutenant Iloskeu, 
,R. N. Immense interest was excited throughout Circa' 
Britain and America by the news that so bold and 
important an experutkffiC was about to Tie. tried. 
Many were sanguine of its success; matfy otherwise. 
OgejtUing was evident—that if the voyage should he 
successfully performed, incalculable advantages, eom- 
tnercial, social, and ])olitieul,- would result to botli 
countries. A number of during passengers—for faring 
they were thought in that day—toolc berths for the 
voyage; and, finally, on Sth April 1SI18, at noon, the 
gallant ship steamed away from her anchorage at 
the mouth of the river Avon—a fevf miles up which 
Bristol is situated—and majestically descended the 
Severn, hound for New York. She bad commenced 
. her memorable voyage—a minute and graphic narrative 
of which, liy one of her passengers, is lying before us. 
When they were fairly under-way, he makes this 
noteworthy observation: ‘Whatever misgivings might 
previously have assailed us in the contemplation of 
OUT Voyage, 1 believe that at this moment there was 
not ffl faltering heart among us. Such stability, such 
power, such provision against every probable or barely 
pouifalo contingency, and such order presented itself 
everywhere on board, as was sutllciont to allay all fear. 
That there should latterly lfave lawn a doubt us to the 
practicability and safety of a passage by steam across 
the Atlantic, seams .indeed strange, when with any 
cffbrt of reason WO lotik at'the question.’ It is easy 
and simple enough for even ft school-boy to indorse 


this lqst sentence nefio; but early in 1838, wfe must not 
forget that the problem whs unsolved, and that, t1«> 
'great question of theory versus practice h&l not been 
decided in favour of the Hitter. ' v 

It is unnecessary to chrofiicle here the ^incidents of 
the voyage. Suffice it that the*(7mit Western entered 
the harbour of New York at full speed on the afternoon' 
of 23d April, having performed the passage in tln*tSien 
unprecedentedly short period of fifteen clays, in which , 
only 452 tons flf the 600 tons of coal on hoard lmd been 
consumed. The fort on Bradlow’s Iqiand saluted the 
steamer with twenty-sijs guns; and what follows Is 
of such permanent historical interest, and is so well 
described liy our passenger, that we need not apologise 
for quoting his vivid narrative. ‘It had been agreed 
amongst qs,' says lie, ‘ some days previously, that 
before we left the ship, one of the tables should' be 
christened Vietoria«-the other, the I’resident. Wine 
and fruit had been set upon them for this purpose: we 
vjere statidiug round the former of them; the health of 
Britain's Qiieen<'had«>been proposed; the toast wag 
drunk; and amidst the cheers that followed, the arm 
was just raised In consummate the naming, when the 
fort opened its*(ire. Thu fire was electric. Our colours 
were lowered in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
and tlie burst which accompanied it from our decks— 
drinking (lie l’rcsidcnt and (be country, and breaking 
vrtne again* was mqro loud and joyous than if at that 
moment we had unitedly overcome a common enemy. 
Proceeding still, the city became more distinct--trees, 
streets, the people—the announcement of the arrival of 
the ship liy telegraph had brought thousands to every 
point of view upon the water-side ; boats, too, in shoals, 
were out to welcome her. anil every object seemed a 
superadded impulse to our feelings. The first to which 
our attention wa< now given was the Sirius, lying at 
anelim- in tin- North River, gay with flowing streamers, 
ami literally crammed with spectators—her decks, her 
paddle-boxes, her rjgging, mast-head high ! We passed 
round her, receiving and giving three hearty dicers, 
then turned towards the Battery. Here myriads 
seemed collected—boats had gathered around us in 
countless confusion, tings Hying, guns were firing, and 
cheering again—the shore, the boats, on all IuuuIr 
around, loudly and gloriously, seemctl ns .though they 
would never have done. It was :m exciting moment— 
a moment which, in the tame events of life, finds lew 
parallels: it seemed the outpouring congratulations 
of a whole people, when swelling hearts were open to 
receive anil to return them. It was a moment that, 
if both nations could have witnessed, would have 
assured them, though babblers may rail, and fools may 
affect contempt, that at heart thcru is still a feeling 
ami an affinity between them. It wns a fflbnifeAt of 
achievement! We had been sharers in the chances 
of a noble effort, and each one of us Celt the pride of 
participation in the success of it, and this was the 
crowning instant. Experiment then ceased ; certainty 
was attained; our voyage was accomplished.’ A proud 
and thrilling numftnt it must indeed have been to all 
concerned. In explanation of the allusion in the above 
to the Sirius, we may here state that this was a smaller 
steam-ship which had sailed from Cork before the Great 
I Western left Bristol, and hail arrived a day or two 
before the latter vessel; but as tho Sirius only partially 
used her engines, not having, we believe, stowage for 
sufficient fuel to keep them constantly' plying, and per¬ 
formed most of the voynge under canvas, it is to tig! 
Gnat Western the fame is due of living the first ship 
projfelled by steam across the Atlantic. 

Era Secokh.—A fter the lapse of twelve years, a 
second striking tin of ocean steam-navigation com¬ 
menced. The public mind was excited. to a pitch 
of fejjerish anxiety conceding the- gold discoveries 
in Australia, and in order to provide far the delivery 
of mails to and from the colony-with greater spefed 
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poor child* and off with it to the fountains as food for 
its young. - 'A fonrth class had been credibly informed, 
tliat Australia was overrun with savages—‘ little rec^ 
'men With ling tails, the terror of the white population, 
particularly the women gnd children.’ And one and 
ah of the objectors united in saying, thftt no real friend 
to the Highlanders could desire thorn, under such 
startling circumstances, to emigrate to Australia. 

it Whs quite evident that some persons, for their own 
amusement or other reasons, harl been a£ work to delude 
the people—for whom, it may bo remarked, there was 
ample excuse in tlicir general ignoranffc, as well as 
in the novelty of the idea atf Australia. Few had, 
indeed, ever heard of the country before,^except as a 
place of banishment for British malefactors. ‘Very 
naturally, too, it was difficult for these poor people 
to understand how ,a boon so great and so.costly as a 
free passage to Australia could be given, if that country 
was really a desirable Held for emigration. But in a 
few days, all objections were answered to tliqir entire 
satisfaction; a reaction set in in th^ right direction 
and I then fclt comparatively at case. 

The ship which was to convey the emigrants to tin- 
land of their adoption now reached Skye. She was 
large, and comfortably fitted up, and excited the 
wonder and approbations of the wholly population. No 
coaxing or entreaty was required to induce the people 
to go on board: on the contrary, there was a «rufch gn 
the part of many to embark and* secure flicir berths. 
One man, a shepherd, with hi£ wife, on being dis¬ 
appointed of a berth, offered ten sovereigns to any 
married pair who would give up their places in liis 
favour; but not one in the whole ship—and there 
were about 320—would take the bribe, and the .shep¬ 
herd was, in consequence, and much to his annoyance, 
obliged to delay his sailing till some future time. The 
ship sailed the following day, quite full. She reached 
her destination in safety, and all the emigrants found 
immediate and advantageous employnn nt.. 

Before I witnessed this embarkation, I bad been led 
to believe that such a scene was of a truly harrowing 
nature. And, indeed, there were the painful leave- 
takings of friends assembled on the shore ; but once 
the emigrants were on board the well-found ship, their 
spirits revived, and many were their expressions of 
gratitude for the trouble that had lieen taken to secure 
their comfort during the passage, and provide for 
their independence in the country to which they were 
proceeding. 

After the sailing of the first ship, immediate 
arrangements were made for the despatch of the 
second; and the dread of the savages now once more 
returned. A stout, active Highlander expressed to 
Dr fipytv a great desire to go, if lie could only be 
made certain of the non-existence of fficao much-dreaded 
aborigines. The doctor laughed at him, and told him 
that people had been practising on his credulity; on 
which Donald observed: ‘Well, doctor, 1 am told you 
have been frequently in Australia, and have travelled 
over much of the country; now teJJ me honestly, did 
you never see a savage in the course of your travels ? ’ 
The doctor,- looking him full in the face, replied: ‘ I 
assure you, on my honour, that in all my travels in 
Australia, I never saw such a savage-looking being as 
yourself.* This reply occasioned a laugh against 
Donald, and frqm that tiino no more was heard of the 
4 little red men with long toils.' I 

While finally taking down the names for the second 
ship, a decent Highlander, accompanied by h.s wife 
and family, came forward for enrolment; and While 
their names were being inserted, it was observed that 
the eldest daughter was weeping bitterly. Di Boy ter 
asked the girl why she was erving. She replied, 
she had no objection to go, only she was certain she 
would be drowned on the passage ; on which theffftetor 
said to her: * Neye/fear, my girl. I have been four 


times oat and homj, and yrl see I was not drowned, 

I advise you to go; and I stall be very much mistaken 
if you are twelve months in the colony before you 
arc married, ana riding in your .own carriage.’ The 
idea of the carriage caused a freqeral lajjgh. But 
Jenny went wjth her parents? 2nd in due time she 
wrote home tliat Dr Boytcr wJEs surely a warlock; 

1 for, only believe ! I have just seen eleven mflhths in 
Australia, and I was married aijiut three weeks ago to 
an excellent husband, who drives me every Sunday to 
church in his gig.’ It may be well imagined fliat tlm, 
letter from Jenny did not in any way damp thfi*J\5iire / 
of the Highland lasses to emigrate to A_Uiffi’a. 

From first to last, about thirty ships were despatched 
under the immediate superintendence of Dr Boytcr, 
and from time to time cheering accounts were received 
from the emigrants, intimating the comfortable circum¬ 
stances in whiel# they were placed, at. contrasted with 
their former miserable state, and advising all who 
could to leave the ‘destitute country,’ t*d proceed to 
Australia. While engaged iu allaying the.doubts and 
fears of those who had drawn back from tfleir engage¬ 
ment to go, many questions were put to me as to the 
Great Cuuntry, as they termed Australia; several of 
which, 1 confess, I was not at the tunc able to answer. 
On my return home, however. I threw together, from 
such materials as I could collect! a small pamphlet of 
about twenty-four pages oil print; and I was rejoiced 
to find afterwards,*that it was productive or much good 
in the Highlands and Islands. 

On referring to this little publieation.'and contrast¬ 
ing the state of Australia in 1837 with its present 
condition (ISM), 1 am so much impressed with the 
facts brought before me, tliat I cannot refrain from 
adverting to them. , 

The population of New South Wales in 1837 was 
upwards of 80,000, independently of the population 
of Van Diemen's Land, which was then upwards of 
Oo.OOO. In the year 1852, the population of New 
South Wales had increased to 220,474, and tliat of 
Van Diemen's Land sto 70,104. But great as these 
increases are, they sink into the shade when con¬ 
trasted with what has taken place in the neighbour¬ 
ing settlement of Victoria, os it is now called — 
late Australia-Felix, or Port-Phillip District of New 
South Walts—with Melbourne as its capital. In the 
year 1837, when the eniigoation commenced from the 
Highlands ami Islands, this mew Australian colony 
Vas unknown. Major Mitchell, the intelligent govern¬ 
ment sus-veyor, in his dispatch of.-Uiih October 1836, 
giving an account of his discovery of the country, 
says:—‘It has been in my power, under the protection 
ot Divine Providence, to explore the vast natnrai 
resources of a region more extensive th:fh Great 
Britain, equally rich in point of soil, and winch now 
lies i*ady for the plough in many parts, as if specially 
prepared by the Creator for the industrious hands of 
Englishmen.’ 

And what is, now the state of this extraordinary 
colony of Victoria V* In the year 1852, it had a popu¬ 
lation of upwards of 200,000. Its exports were that 
year to the amount of L. 17,500,000, and its imports 
upwards of L.4,000,000; thus shewing, that in the 
year 1852, every individual in Victoria was consuming 
on' an average I..20 worth of imported goods.’ This 
colony continues to increase daily. It is estimated 
that the gold produce of last year was L.20,000,000; 
and it is stated in one of the public journals, that in 
the year 1853, the imports into the colony were to the 
value of L. 15,842,637, of which about L. 13,000.000 was 
from Great Britain and British colonies, and about 
L.l,700,000 from the United States. The population 


* Much valuable information os to this inten-stinx colony will 
bo found in a recent jmbliofctfou by Mr YVeslgurlh, bite Member 
of the Legislative Council of Victoria. 












; emigraVioii daily inetcaalng, and at a 

.^0tt,;;W6traordin ary ralio. *1 lutvfe^iwjkal with inter 
^Wt-qlk-iihe table* shewing the Inereue erf emigration 
.«|ti Australia since the year 1637. It appears from a 
{Upturn hy^thc Lnpd Mud Emigration Commissioners,!. 
4 that this emigration f,<om the United lyngdom was, in 
'the year 1830, 3121; VK87, 5054 ; 1836, 14,021; 3630, 
16,780 ;^840, 15,850 ;U84V, 82,025. Then follows a 
■decrease for some years, But the number in 1852 was 

;«■»,.<101. I 

n-^fhe above numbers are irrespective of the many 
thofis.r^who lmve gone to Australia unaided by the 
;gOvenmiciiir t.Ethmissionera; and it may he safely 
.Hated, thut the population of the several Australian 
colonies now gneatly exceeds 000,000. What a con¬ 
trast this is with the 1030 persons who, in the year 
1788, landed frith Captain I’iiillip at Sydney, and 
.founded the now flourishing colony ’of New South 
Wales! ‘ 

; T The flm fwfi emigrant who obtained a grant of land 
in New fc^utfi Wales was a German, who had been 
sent ont by government as an agricultural superin¬ 
tendent. llis grant comprised 140 acres, which, unfor¬ 
tunately for himself, he was induced to sell piecemeal. 
Hail lie only retained it about twenty years longer, he 
could have sold it for ut least I,. 100,000, owing to 
the rapid increase in ‘ftie value of land in and about 
Sydney. , ., 

Emigration from the West Highlands still continues, 
and to a large extent. In many instances, the emigrants 
are now assisted by remittances from friends who 
proceded them, and who, being active and industrious, 
have ‘done well.’ And in many letters cent home by 
the now wealthy settlers, this language is used to 
indulge their friends to follow them :— 1 Come here, and 
if you are only active and industrious, independence 
awaits you. At home, tea was seldom seen by us, and 
when it was, it was cautiously measured out in a 
spoon; butcher-meat was a luxury rarely enjoyed by 
us; while hers; in our now country', the tea-chest 
stands open in a corner of the main for the use of all; 
and as for butcher-moat, we have as much as vrc> cau 
consume or could desire.' 
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written to hav bLfeon c pf< sonie' , importance, an^-dftBervlng 
. of morb labour, fSitja,laod care, than if it was just written 
out cheaply by a common scribe. Uncial writbigj—that is, 
a .book written in capita) letters—is much ttpre fpnaiont 
than one written in a cuf»13b hand, and tire most, Attfcjinrt 
volumes were m>ncrally large square quartos. • -It ,jj»‘ 
curious that this ,should be the ease in almost afl'AuiuotM 
and languages Rurrounding the Mediterranean, tbfeugh 
their customs may be so different in other ro^mits. 
Manuscripts on paper, again, are sometimes of remarkable 
interest, from tlitir containing the works of authors then 
considered trivial and inferior, hut now of jpiuch more value 
than the more ponderous tomes of the middle ages.— 
Curzons Travels in Armenia. 0 


MANCHESTER OUCVKUN RETURNS., 

Iii Chambers's Jidinhurijh Journal, No. 4R/>, when coni- 
jmring the (Iruakenness of great, cities, the writer lets off 
Manchester too easily—and no wonder. In Glasgow and' 1 
Liverpool, a drueV'u.Jpiiii, lioneter quiet, is at igice laid 
hold of by the police, and ifSrelied oil' to the oilier, t6 be 
out of harm’s way; whereas in Maneln-ter, unless actually 
riotous, lie is allowed to find his way home. Lot ttiis is 
■not ail: ie the last-mentioned city, even if his condition is 
so suspicious as to cause his apprehension, hit must he 
convicted and sent to prison, otherwise Ins name wilj not 
appear in the list of drunken people. This is sufficient to 
explain the difference, in the drunken returns. A city like 
Manchester, where it was recently proved that out of a 
population of ill5,000 souls !114.0liO visits were made to 
the public-house on a single Sunday, is hardly entitled to 
lie held forth us an example of comparative sobriety! 

, Oil) MANI SCIIIITR. 

t A hook written on vellum implies a certain antiquity 
■immediately recngiiKible by the initiated. If it does not 
ittppear to lie ancient, i| is then more than probable that it 
'CflrtfkinS the works of some author of more than ordinary 
consideration, to have made it wovth while to go to the 
cxptriM and labour of a careful scribe and a material 
difficult - in those day s to procure. An illuminated manu- 
syrjpt on vellum, if not a prayer-book, secures addi- 
tUmnl ntt^ntion; Independent of its value as a work of art, 
it must be Of some consequence to have made it worth 
, illuminating. A large manuscript, as a general rule, is 
worth tnore than» little one, for the same evident reason, 
that it# content* were considered at the time when it was 


r. IK TII I) AT YEBS E S. 

Tin: spring-tide air is calm and elcar; 

Tile sky bends softly o'er ns; 

And flushed with hope, the passing year 
• Gleams gay anil bright before us. 

■ f , 

llenenth •..nr ft. t the tender blade 

Is matched with opening flowers; 

Sweet choral music fills the glade, 

Andvliarms the happy hours. 

■\Vhal uiay spell promisciyiot betide 
Of sui my summer-time ? 

Uow softly will its splendour glide a 
' To autumn's golden prime! 

And so with titer, my gentle friend. 

The youth that crowns thee now, 1 

May all its joys with brighter blend 
To light thy woman’s brow; 

May thy young hopes and girlhood’s dreams 
No worldly blight assail; 

No mists of earth their golden gleams. 

No clouds their glory pale ! 

The friendly hearts now linked with tliiuo 
By stronger ties than blood — 

Tor nobler nir than royal lino 
Is holy brotherhood— 

May they remain still true and tried 
Through sorrow, cave, and ruth, 

The fount of feeling still supplied ■ 
iiy dew of early youth ! 

Thus may thy years pass lightly by, 

And Time age nought but dust; 

Let this thy luidimmed Soul defy 
. In her immortal trust. 

When twilight shades forebode the night 
Whose dawn shall lie afar. 

May He who was thy Morning Light 

Be then thy Evening Star 1 *■’ ■ iffl, 

April 1033 . ' 

CHINESE NEVVSl'AJ'EU IN CALIFORNIA. 

A Chinese newspaper has been established in California, 
under the title of Kjii-chan-ji-siu-lou, which signifies The 
Gold-mine Journal. It is lithographed in four pages, 
and divided into columns, commencing at the right hand 
of the top of what with us would i>e the last page, as Is 
usual with the Eastern writings. It opens witli an address 
from the editor, setting forth the design of the journal,- 
and soliciting subscriptions and advertisements. Besides, 
these, commercial news and articles- of intelligence likely, 
to interest the Chinese are noted. An eminent Cliiuiym 
scholar of Paris, who has examined the newspaper, aiyh" 
that it displays talent, mid industry, but is not writteiyra 
the choicest language or moss elegant style.— American 
paper." 
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AN ALMS-HOUSE IN SHROPSHIRE. 
One dny last autumn, after fifteen months’ arduous 
and incessant literary duty, I gladly for a thifh turned 
my face frqjn London. My deftinadbn was to one of 
the western shires, there to perform an act of pious 
duty in a charitable foundation, said to be placed 
amidst the solitude of u wild moorland scene. I had 
rather a humble idea « what I had do behold, arising 
from a depressing conception of the meaning of the 
word ‘charitable;’ but the object of my journey 
rendered it of little consequence to me whether the 
place should prove a palace or a hovel! 

At the early hour.I started, it was cold and rainy; 
but I was too much delighted with my hard-earned 
holiday to be affected by disagreeables of a small 
kind. They proved, however, numerous enough to 
put the question of patience to the test, for instead 
of four in the afternoon, it was nine at night when 
I reached the little town to which 1 was destined. 
This I found to bo full of forge*- tires, smoke, and 
colliers. 

I bad yet four miles to go through a wild country, 
and the night extremely dark; but placing myself and 
treasures in a fly, I soon set forth again into the 
wildness of the night, for intensely wild and keen blew 
that autumn wind; so much so, that had I been set 
down blindfolded on the spot, I could have told that 
either a great open tract of country, or the sea, lay 
near at hand. 

Though the highway was little more than a suc¬ 
cession of rugged and narrow country lanes, its hedge¬ 
rows could be scarcely seen. Sometimes these wore 
. Btill^bore*shadowed by the overarching trees of park 
or field; sometimes the stacks of the new'.harvest 
scratched against the windows of the vehicle, or cast 
a yellow gleam within; sometimes I breathed the 
unrivalled odour of that season’s hay; at others 1 
caught pleasant glimpses of fire agd candle light in 
farmhouse and cottage ; sometimes of the flitting 
lantern-light, far away in solitary sheilings. Hut on 
the pthcT hand, and seen the more intensely for the 
pitchy night, tan that marvellous backbone of Stafford¬ 
shire and Shropshire, lurid with countless heaps of 
coke and ironstone burning in its first process^ as well 
as With blast-ftimaces belching forth their (lames like 
so tpany Ileclas. This is, in reality, a wonderful sight; 
thO more so when we recollect that the first iLefison 
was ‘ill content’ with William thu Norman for this 
‘ poor moorland fee.’ Hut time chants material values 
as WCH as men; and here this mighty creation of riches 
Will proceed, as far os iron is concerned, perhaps for 
oountlms.ages yet “t> come; and as respects coal, till 


new changes arise, and science lias eliminated out of 
nature thg secret of a new combustive power. 

At Jpngth the vehicle stopped before a*^tark-like 
gate, painted white, and opening betwerti j^fo lodges 
prettily overhung with hollies and other stfrabs. The 
driver then led liis horse np a short avenue of elms, 
and stopped at other gates, lofty, and of beautiful 
wrought iron. Here stood, my dear relative, as well 
as the handsome old serving-man of the building, and 
I was led—yes, led is the word, for 1 was still a 
child in the lieaft of the aged nlms-ffoman — up 
the flagged side-path of a shaven lawn, and into a 
lengthened cloister; and such a cloister os few except 
more ambitious collegiate buildings can at this day 
shew. Here#wore some attendants with lanterns, 
hut the richest and warmest light fell far and wide 
upon 'the cloistered pavement through an open door. 
To this l v us taken ; and a little scene was before my 
delighted eyes that, for its air of comfort—I might 
almost say opulence—its excessive quaintness, its sense 
of holy, nay, as it impressed me, its religious poace, will 
never fade from me whilst life remains. Perhaps I was 
a partial looker-on, perhaps I might be influenced by 
the mingled and many-coloured feelings of that night; 
but though I remained there si*v months, Jlils first 
impression,was neither dissipated nor changed; on the 
contrary, onlyintcnsitlod an^ mellowed. I would, indeed, 
that one of our host painters could have* seen that 
loom that night: it was, indeed, a worthy scene, with 
its blended lights and shadows, for dll' richest mini¬ 
stration of art. I was at Preston Hospital, in .Shrop¬ 
shire ; my nged relative was an alms*wouian—I was in 
her quaint home. • 

As soon as the door was closed, anil I hail thrown 
off cjpak and bonnet, and drawn a quaint high-backed 
chair to the fire, 1 had time to look about me. The 
first brave thing was the fire itself—a mass so full of 
sparkling life as»to light all but the distant corners of 
the room, like a jet of gas, and, by its bounty, enough 
to astonish a Londoner. Hut it is only in coal counties 
that you see such fires; and yet there was need of it, 
lor the room was large and very lofty, and its pave¬ 
ment, stone, though warmly carpeted throughout. The 
walls, newly and tastefully papered, were in thickness 
much lilci those of the keep of a Norman castle, and 
gave comforting assurance of warmth and protection i 
when winter winds and snow should sweep across the 
muors. Opposite to the door, opening, as I have said, 
so picturesquely from the cloister, was a largo and 
antique window running up nearly to the ceiling; 
across this swept a handsome curtain, as tastefully 
hung as in a drawing-room; and in the wall opposite i 
to the fireplace, was the ample bed-place or recess , * 1 ! 
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The chfclHy i« rather a privet* than a public one, 
though controlled by Chancery; the patronage being 
vested by the original donors in the Earls of Bradford* 
But all appointments are isreversible, except for fla¬ 
grant misconduct; and it says tn uch for the morale of 
a long lino* of old gentlewomen, that in a century and 
a quarter, there has not been more than one or two 
expulsions. Candidates arc not eligible for admission 
till the age of sixty. Many thus go in merely' to 
die, though others enjoy a green old age for some 
twenty or thirty years. One charming Mature cannot 
lie too liighly praised, as it is a somewhat rare one 
in institutidhs of the kind—Sthere exists no badge or 
distinctive mark of charity. In dress, in the reception 
or stay of guests, in absence from or return homo, 
there ■» unconditioned liberty. The only points neces¬ 
sary for admission, in addition to that of age, are, that 
each candidate be of the Church of England, and that 
she deposit the sum of I* 10 in the savings-bank of 
the neighbouring town, ns a contingent against any 
extraordinary wodical expense* Tfco depositor may* 
draw the interest, or let it accumulate; and the whole 
may he willed awayvjir pass by heirship. The charity 
now' supports twenty-seven old ladies* each of whom 
lias two tons of coal yearly, and a homo, such as I 
have described, furnished by herself, in addition, 
twenty receive L.lrt per annum, ami the remaining 
seven L.2fi—this larger stipend passing b> sortioritywof 
admission to the rest as death makes vacancies. The 
sum of L.o is also allowed for the burial-expenses of 
each inmate. With the exception of general supervi¬ 
sion and nssistanee hi case of sickness, the duty of the 
matron, who is also selioolmistiess, is confined to a 
monthly visit to each room; hut those are so charm¬ 
ingly managed, as to lose, in Hie majority of cases, all 
air of official duty. The loan of a book or ni wspaper, a 
friendly chat, or a neighbourly service, hide the formal 
duty; and in our ease, these periodical visitations were 
amongst the most delightful episodes of my wmter- 
cvenings. * 

As for myself, I was most fortunate. Though not 
intending to make a long slay, I had brought my 
work, and was rejoiced to find a study. The next 
cloistered home to ours being vacant, owing to me 
permanent*absence of the owner, it was most, kindly 
given uji to my solo use; and here, by half-past eight 
or so in the morning, one of the little incipient school- 
tnaids, in cap, lab, and apron, had lighted me a 
brilliant fire, and soon after 1 was cheerfully at work, 
my open casement—as long as weather permitted- 
admitting many tiny friends, in the shape of robin and 
sparrow. True, 1 had not many household effects— 
two tables, three chairs, a footstool, and a poker, com¬ 
prise! mf worldly stores; hut I w;uf 1 monarch of all I 
surveyed;’ had stillness, light, aim warmth, and my 
1 beloved books—what would I more V As time wore 
on, one of niy feathered visitants grew very tame, 
cessed to mind the rustle of book-leaves or pen, brought 
his pretty red breast quite close to shew me, and would 
havo perched upon my shoulder, lied 1 remained long 
enough, I am sure. At lialf-past twelve, I locked up 
my study, had a saunter in our sunny cloister or in 
the fields; then dined, then rested, then had a two 
hours’ walk far away amidst the wildness of the 
mdors, tho autumnal beauty of the woodlands, or 
beside the winding way of crystal brooks. At fire 
o’clock, I returned; paid duty to the toilet; fluid tea; 
at six o'clock, went steadily to work beside our own 
hearth, my aged aims-womau sitting opposite stilly at 
needle-work, v itli ‘ spectacles on nose.’ As the ttlfry- 
dock Struck nine, I put by; then came supper, «, chat 
—bed. * Thus the peaceful days flew* on. 

As they did sb, my enjoyment of our cloister grew 
greater and greater. From it I had a lino view of 
that celebrity’ of Slyopshire—-the Wrekin; beyftmd it, 
that tinge of desolate hills, so exquisitely mentioned by 


Sir Roderick Murriiison in fit's great work the Silurian 
System; and at night—dark ones especially—I had all 
the Etna-like wanders of the Lea-Priory Forge—one of 
^he greatest blast-furnaces in the world. But the sun¬ 
sets were the loveliest, whqn strips uf golds# glory fell 
across the shudbwed floor. Then slowly pacing up and 
down, the hope was constantly mine, tliat, sliqpld any 
self-sustained endowment or college be founded for the 
literary class, its building mig|t have cloisters. Tho 
idiosyncrasies attending the higher kinds o£ mental 
toil must ever be tho same, and the cloister be os rgtH-ST 
a contemplative luxury to the tme workers and thinkers 
out of an advanced human knowlbdge, ns to a Roger 
Bacon or to Wycliflb, and those other large-brained 
monks, whose meditations on the corruption around 
them must havo boon an effective, if Jndirect, agent 
towards tho liberation of human thought. For in this 
caw, as pi all others, the corrective power sprung up 
from within the boundary of the evils jjiiieiw awaited 
refornrfation. • 

Intent upon lesser tilings, hut most piflfceful and 
pleasant in their way, these good old gentlewomen much 
enjoyed their cloisters, the one opposite to ours espe¬ 
cially. Here, on fine days, they might be seen chatting, 
or sauntering, or visiting a>aoh other in their quaint 
homes. No sign of fine weathus was more sure than 
to see our opposite 1 cloister populous; for just as in 
the ‘ weather-bougies ’ of cikildren, if the least cold or 
damp prevailed, their green doors were hermetically 
closed ; if tine, these latter stood open, affording pretty 
glimpses of interiors: deep casement ledges filloct with 
.plants; snowy caps and bright silk gowns; and, if the 
belfry-clock Fad struck four, tea-tables and pleasant 
occupants. Considering that even the larger stipend 
ia not ‘ infinite riches,' these old gentlewomen might 
teach a lesson in economy to many a wiser person. 
Almost .ill of them dress well; some support a daughter 
or grandchild; others lay by money; and almost all 
their homes have an air of well-doing and comfort, 
it is only a pity that a large institution of the kind 
was founded in sueh'tm out-of-the-way spot. At the 
time the hospital was built, tho country around was to 
a great extent a huge morass, and the climate in winter 
must have boon inclement in th* extreme.^ In this 
fspoet it has not much to boast of even now; though 
drainage, enclosure, improved fanning, canal cutting, 
and a recent, railway hav# effected wonders. In the 
.neighbourhood of the county "ton n were lovely sites; 
and an institution of the kind raised ou some green 
activity of the Severn, would have T!!ul by this time 
iin island ftuie. As it is, its isolation brings many 
disadvantages, not only us respects the laying out of 
individual incomes, but that social interegurse, SO 
bcncfiriablo all, but especially to the aged. 

The children are well fed, and kindly treated, and 
behave with great respect to the old ladies. Twice 
a year—at midsummer ami at Christmas—the latter 
dine together, appearing in great state of blond 
cups and silk dresses. Every few months, Cord and 
Lady Bradford, accompanied occasionally by their 
daughters or other visitors, drive over, stay a few 
hours, and make a kindly call of inquiry on each old 
gentlewoman: this without ostentation or intrusive- 
ness, hut with that suavity and simple kindness nl’ 
manner which belong in so remarkable a degree to tho 
better part of our English aristocracy. 

As autumn waned into winter, my time passed very 
happily in my antique room: 1 only kept my fire tho 
brighter us the (lays grew colder; made myself a screen 
by hanging an old carpet on some chairs at my back 
and kept the casement shut, to the evident wonder of 
my little red-breasted friend. But occasionally. I 
admitted him, treated him with some crumbs, let him 
stay with me for hours when the weather grew very 
cold; whereupon he learned to perch himself upon the 
mantle-piece above me, watch iny moving pen, on# 








chirp If TlOoked «p at hin!f One thing comforted me 
W&h; respect to Mr llobin: when deep snows came, 
W was not a starvod-out housclmldetf hut lived with 
Site Robin in a huge wheat-stack T could see from my, 
tHndow, sphere he had always n well-stored larder. 

’ 3Jy the time Christmas came, I hid resolved to 
btajr tilUipring, as my presence was not yet needed in 
town. So 1 bought a hair of ponderous lenther-boots, 
With which to traverse tpe deep mud of the surrounding 
lanes and roads, and the morass-like places I occusion- 
“Wly, encountered in my voyages of discovery, and settled 
myself down to make the best of my quaint home, and 
the austere winter which gathered around it. Christinas 
brought the systematic cleaning of the great building 
from end to end; and after this came the school holi¬ 
days. Such rubbing and scrubbing as there was, few 
|Can conceive. The tcsselated marble fuor of the hall 
^underwent entire purgation; its quaint stools and 
forms wct' 4 pi|pd together in n huge heap on tlie lawn; 
“the agent's rooms, the matron’s rooms, the dormitories, 
tlio fine olthkitchcn, with its service of pewter-plates 
and dishes, the galleries, the cloisters, were all besieged 
by some six or seven little liouscmaids, iu mobcaps 
and checked bedgowns, such ns our great-grandmothers 
wore. The cleaning of the pewter, which takes place 
only once a year, is tie most important affair of all. 
It has to be boiled, scoured, and rubbed —making alto¬ 
gether an elaborate process But the reward comes 
when sot on itB oaken dresser with holly between, ami 
it shines like silver. Yet beautiful as it looked, ns it 
Scintillated in the blaze of the great Christmas fires, 
It is wisely kept for show; and we can hut rejoice 
that the improvements introduced by' Wedgwood’s 
genius and science, have superseded all this intolerable 
drudgery of our grand mothers, and given us platters 
at once cheap and easily cleansed. As for our cloister, 
it was like a place in a state of siege, with chairs, 
tables, carpets, and other wonders of the old ladies’ 
homes. Happily for me, I was left at peace in the 
shadows of my little study. 

Snow had begun to fall, and the holidays wctc come. 
'One morning whilst T sat at work, the snow lying thick 
on the outside of the casement, and weighing down the 
great leafjess rose-trie which shadowed it, such of the 
scholars as performed little offices of duty cajne one by 
one to courtaey their adieus. The little letter-carrier was 
the last of these visitants, she opened the door, came 
very gently in, closed it, ‘ami stood in its deep shadows. 
At all times lovely, she looked eminently so now in her 
quaint garb, anawith her look of holiday happiness. 
A small bundle in a scarlet handkerchief rented on her 
arm; her warm gray dnfflo-elonk was wrapped close 
about l:' *-- her bonnet was piquantly tied on with a 
little shawl, to keep it from blowing off in 4the snow 
and wind; and she formed altogether a picture, ii^hcr 
childlike innocence and Hebe beauty, such us few could 
have looked upon without admiration. 

Our Christmas was a quiet one ,• hut the last day 
of the old year brought grander things. I have a 
bachelor relation, who passes six days of every week 
in a railway Babel in Liverpool, notifying the arrival 
Of American cottons, or the departure of English goods. 
‘He had obtained a brief holiday, and would come to see 
ns. I therefore put by work and all signs of it; and 
tire night before, sot about ’the preparation of a* grand 
’ChfUtmos-paiMing—chopping suet, atoning plums, 
Wd 80 on. The next day at noon, with deep snow 
lying round, came our quaint, though not old friend, 
hi* pockets and carpet-bag filled with divers tilings for 
our aged idths-woman, for this was our little festival to 
her. Then came an hour’s chat by my study-fire; 
■then dinner oftttf elaborate gihlet-pie ; then a pleasant 
afternoon and evening, till it became time to see about 
the final elaboration of the great pudding. But, lo 1 in 
the harry of the day, the eggs had been forgotten, and 
our good domestic, search where she might, could get 


none; far the morrow was New-year’s Day, and every¬ 
body was going to have a pudding.' Fortunately,,I am 
t!ot turned easily from a good purpose, either iii regard 
to trifles, or in thing* of mdro moment; and I resolVed, 
though tlio night was 'truly Siberian, to set forth on 
this search mysqlf. as it would never do to send oirr 
bachelor back on his journey of seventy miles without 
tasting pudding; so wrapping myself up, he and I set 
forth, the brilliant moonlight converting the night into 
day, and shiniufifVitli inexpressible beauty on the great 
waste of snow s round. To village and %rmhoustf doors 
we went; our appearance in some cases creating quite 
a wonder; but nolwxly half any eggs to spare, for every¬ 
body was goi.ig to have a pudding. Yet the walk and 
what wo saw, would have made up for much greater 
disappointment. Such pleasant warm homes; such 
pretty rustic festivals ; such jugs of home-brewed ale; 
sueli crab-apples dancing on the top; such steaming 
puddings, and pies, and roasts; such gossip; such merry 
chjldrcn; 'Such cheerful old men and aged dames—these, 
With the deep sno t outside, the wild, solitary country, 
the distant forge-iires roaring on and on, made a whole 
such as no pen can describe, in.most eases we were 
hospitably asked in—in some to taste the cheer. At 
last, after wandering through th^deep snow of a primi¬ 
tive little orchard, whose russet tints and crystal 
rivulet I had in autumn-days stayed many times to 
see, we cAme to a snqdl farmhouse, and were admitted 
into a kitchen, where a wood-iire roared up a chimney 
centuries old. A little new-born baby, its newly risen 
mother, and the father mid grandparon's, were gathered 
round, and being invited to tlio' fire, we admired 
the baby, when we not only got what we sought, 
but also a hot jug of spiced elderberry-wine, against 
tin: tasting of wliieli no negative would bo taken. 
This little episode over, and many grateful thanks 
given, we returned home, and 1 finally elaborated 
the great pudding, as our aged alms-woman and quaint 
bachelor chatted beside the pleasant hearth. On the 
morrow, the goose” proved splendid, the pudding 
superlative ; the day was pleasant; the morrow also: 
and the next day, the quaint bachelor departed- It 
snowed incessantly all night; the next morning, a 
drift, three feet higli against our door, fell forward 
into our room when it was opened.' For full ten 
days, my walks were at an end ; for four, we had no 
post; a drift, fourteen feet deep, lay on a declivity of 
the higli road. It was a perfect Siberia in England; 
but everybody knows about that pitiless winter. 

With the spring llowers, I had to take leave of my 
peaceful study and my constant robiu. l’artly from 
want of leisure, partly us a matter of taste, I had made 
but few acquaintances amongst tlio elderly gentle¬ 
women ; nevertheless, a scries of mast pleasant *fea- 
drinkings closed my peaceful visitation. The dear 
motherly hearts were full of interest, goodness, and 
human kindness—virtues which sit so gracefully on the 
old. There was no farewell more pleasant than that of 
an aged lady whose room opened from the great gallery 
above my favourite cloister. A lady In the strictest 
sense; it bad been my habit to visit her chiefly 
on Sabbath-evenings, when throwing a shawl around 
me, and taking our great lantern, I wound my way up 
the wide old staircase to her doiuyjljhen going in, 
there was her glowing hearth, lior Wall round table 
near it, her spotlesB handkerchief, her books, her light, 
her room&ll nicety and neatness, with pretty landscajpea 
round its walls, the work of daughter-llke accomplished 
nieces, and herself—the brightest picture in the rootfl 
—in flcr neat apparel, and with sensible and comedy 
face. What true things must culture and refinement 
be, when they thus* cleave to us in the ebbs of fortune 
and the decline of years! Another‘visit was to- a 
cloister^neighbour—one ninety years old—who, with 
her faculties yet bright about her,end as cheerful os 
a'bird in spring, sits always by her hearth, saving 
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jn snmnfcr-days, in an ancient ^ostume of fpill and 
kerchief; » sketch for Rembrandt, and as though ever 
ready for flic beneficent summons of the Great Reno vato^. 
Nor did my little handmaids forget me; a deputation { 
waited upon me with pincushions, needle-hooks, and 
markers dhougli to last a life. There was one from 
whom I parted with more regret tliai all—the presid¬ 
ing spirit of the place, whose friendship is tho richest 
boon this sojourn afforded me. 

Farewell noble charity!—may you* hearths long lie 
bright as when I saw them—your wqjls shelter the 
infirmities of Sge—and your genial beneficence soothe 
the memory of past sorrows ? 


A VISIT TO TIIE FRENCH EXCAVATIONS 

IN ASSYRIA. 

• 

We were lounging with our imrgilns after dinner in 
the Iwan or portico of the French consulate.at Mosul, 
when one of the overseers of \Jic excavations <;t Klftn* 
sahad came rushing into the courtyard, and with the 
most frantic gestures informed us that ‘ the chariot of 
Nimrod’ had bcefTflisroverod. As tile Arabs always 
ascribe everything wlueli hears the marks of antiquity 
to Nimrod, my Frond? friends institfitly set it down as 
a discovery of the chariot of Esarliaddon, whose name 
had been deciphered upon some of tlieir a insvripti<gis ; 
and we had soon arranged a pfltty to,start the next 
morning, and to combine a visit to tin- old Assyrian’s 
coach-house with a gazelle-hunt. We, accordingly, 
assembled lie time*; and after my companions had 
settled matters with a bottle of the villainoustam.se- 
seeded raki of the country, to which they seemed 
quite to have accommodated thems'-lves, and which they 
were never without for very long together, we managed 
to pick our way over the rough and unsteady bridge of 
boats ere the sun was well above the horizon. Anxious 
to make the most of the cool morning, we pricked 
sharply on for the first low iniflts. ( ‘nr road, after 
crossing the river, wound between the two great 
mounds of Konyunjik anti Nebbi Yunus, ami thus led 
us through the centre of the ruined city wlueli still 
hears "the name of Niiiuvd. Wo passed bytween the 
remains df two gigantic towers which once guarded 
the gateway of the town, and crossing the treble line 
of fosses which still bear witness to the skill of the 
Assyrians in fortification, wc entered upon tho open 
country tliut stretches to the loot of the Armenian* 
Mountains. 

We could now make out the mounds of Khorsabad 
lying at the foot of the Jebel Makloub, a considerable 
hill which here advances into the plain, and forms a 
so«* of flutpost to the chain behind. Its name, though 
very difficult to translate into English, means some¬ 
thing like the ‘overturned’ or ‘discomposed mountain 
and certainly it ia difficult to imagine rocks more dis¬ 
composed than these have been. Huge blocks of 
stone appear to have been tossed about and piled one 
Upon another, or are strewn in*disorder down the 
mountain-side; while in some parts they form uncouth 
groups,' much resembling those of the Chaos, and of 
the Valley of llcas in tho Pyrenees. Rut our road 
lay over the plqip, and we hod qot enntcred far before 
tile cry of ‘ (ra&pcs ’ was raised, and we saw a herd of 
these beautiful creatures bounding over the undulating 
grhund on our right. Away went the frenchman, 
utterly regardless of the distanco of the game. Away 
too, of course, went the dogs, hut with very little 
chance of success, when so much law was # lowed 
against them, for even the fleetest greyhoun ls find it 
a difficult matter to run down a gazelle without sonic 
advantage in the start or the pound. Away 
went the cawasscs as fast as their horses could 
cartjjf, them, anil away went iny dragoman,* a great 
dcalfaster than ne liked; and then, determining* to 


makb the best of %bad bar/jhin* and if I could not have 
a hunt, at least to have a good gallop, 1 loosened the 
reinB, and my Jilack Arab speedily brought me up 
with the rest. There was a deep water-course in our 
way, and we went at it nearly abreast, ffine of my 
companions reached the other tide with the loss of his 
hat and both stirrups, and unfortunately it wa« ljg who 
had all the morning been hmilest in his praises of his 
own horsemanship. 'The othej—a cavalry officer too 
—was to be seen on the pommel of liis saddle, and 
holding on, like grim death, to the ninnc. My dray¬ 
man was to he seen on tho hank, and about half our 
followers wero not to be seen at all—they had dis¬ 
appeared in tho gulley! 'Hie gazelles had taken the 
direction of Khorsabad, so that we lost no ground by 
pursuing them; and by the time they had run us and 
the dogs out of sight, we found ouiftclres near the 
ruined walls wnieli surrounded the Assyrian city. 

Dismounting at one of the larger moi{|gls, which 
evidently marked the site of a gatc\$y or bastion! 
and descending into the trenches, I was#aston wiled 
to find before me a most perfect and” magnificent 
archway. It was built only of sun-dried bricks.; 
hut from its size and proportions, it was quite worthy 
of forming the entrance tq a magnificent city. It had 
■been uncovered hut a short tiin^belbre, and little more 
Ilian tlie arch had as yet been excavated; hut in the 
pavement of thc # roail wlftdi ran througb,it, were the 
ruts left by the chariot-wheels, worn as deeply into 
the stone as they are at Pompeii. It iH curious, that 
in tliis country, which was once so. famous for its 
chariots, and where, as we see from the Assyrian 
sculptures, #t)ier kinds of wheeled-carriages were in 
constant use, everything of the sort should now he 
utterly unknown. The reader will remember*the 
graphic account given by Layurd of the excitement 
produced in Mosul by the great wagon with which he 
moved the sculptures from Nimroud. It was pro¬ 
bably the first that had been seen in the country for 
many centuries, and may possibly lie tho last, unless 
the \isionary scheme of the Indian Jiuilwuy should 
be realised, awl a noisy, matter-of-fact steam-engine 
should eume to disturb with its whistle tho long rest 
of Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar- 

The discovery of this arch was the more rfmarkahle, 
that, witff the exception of a small vault found some little 
time before at Nimroud,♦no other structure on this 
principle had been uneoveredsin Assyria. 

Remounting our horses, we rode along the line of 
fogtificflitiuns to the street of mutiflfluts which now 
forms thc*viUage of Khorsabad. At tho entrance to 
the village was a deep muddy ditch, over which we 
leaped our horses, and were cantering up to our 
night’s quarters, when we heard a cry beheld us, and 
turning round, saw all that was to be seen of my uu- 
forflinate dragoman ; namely, part of a pair of legs 
projecting from the mire in which ho hiul been soused 
head over earn. One of the cawasscs soon got hold of 
his feet, and literally pulled him out of his unpleasant 
position by the legs. 

On our arrival at the hut appropriated to the expe¬ 
dition, wc found that the so-called chariot had been 
brought down from the mound to meet us; but 
‘Parturiunt monies, nascitur ridiculus mus;' and the 
long nwl Highly ornamented spokes, the body of bronze 
inlaid with ivory, and the pole, with its ram’s head at 
one end. which we had so often seen in the sculptures, 
and which wc now expected to see in reality, had 
dwindled down to four little wheels of solid copper, 
hardly as large as cheesc-pintcs. A quantity' of de¬ 
cayed wood was found with them, nnd the remains 
of the iron axles: hut there was nothing to indicate the 
size or shape of the carriage to which they had belonged, 
though it wns certainly neither a chariot nor a batter¬ 
ing-ram, the wheels of which nro the only ones that 
axe represented in the bass-reliefe. 
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We didnot long delay \>aying o»r respects tb the 
a)(nmd that marks the site of Esarhaddon’s palace, and 
IB which such interesting sculptures twera discovered 
by a former French consul, M. Botta, ere the English^ 
'excavations at Mesul and Nirnroud had made much 
progress. The number‘of sculptured bolls found here 
it almqgt incredible; and as they were, generally 
speaking, in better preservation than those at first 
found by Unyard, a p^ir of them were purchased by 
our government, and now form one of the chief at trac¬ 
tates of the Assyrian collection in tin- British Museum. 
M. Botta's trenches had mostly fallen in, or been 
filled up by the earth washed down into them by the 
Winter rains, so,, that little beyond tho shape and 
arrangement of the rooms was to be made out; but 1 
was hurried through this part, and carried off to the 
t and most interesting discovery in the mound— 
;, 1 yi’as assured by my French frierds, had been the 
wine-cellar, of the king of Assyria. We soon reached 
ha part of tlic excavations where the trenches bud 
literally tftep dug through piles of terra-cotta vases; 
and 1 was shewn, on some broken pieces, the traces 
of a glutinous substance, which were ‘evidently the 
remains of dried-up wine.’ Tn fact, they bad carefully 
washed out one of the rasps, and given the proceeds 
to one of thoir nunibeijo drink, with his eyes bandaged, 
and he had pronounced it to be a glass of the most 
excellent Malaga ! Unfortunately, nil the other autho¬ 
rities upon the subject of Assyrian antiquities seem 
agreed, that the so-called wine cellar was a place of 
burial, nml that the delicious Malaga must have boon 
a decoction of some of the descendants of Nimrod 1 
* A short time before, 1 had seen in the English news¬ 
papers a report sent home by the French Commission, 
of the discovery of handsome pillars and colonnades of 
considerable extent; and on inquiring for them, 1 was 
shewn a plaster-wail with headings oil it, somewhat 
resembling half-columns. It stood at the head of a 
very handsome staircase, which appeared to have 
formed the entrance to the private apartments of the 
palace. The only other object* of interest vpis an 
arched culvert jusi. being cleared out., but which seemed 
to begin and end nowhere. After looking at this, and 
watching one of the<pnrty as he vainly endeavoured to 
take a photograph of it, in tho dark, we descended again 
to otir house in the viil ige. 1 must, however, mention 
that our photographic frientfliad left one of Ids gutta¬ 
percha trays upon a sloping stone outside the trcnclir.-. 
exposed to the full heat of the sun ; and that when he 
had finished historic, and returned to look fob it, 4 .ho 
only trace that, remained of it was a half-dissolved 
mass at the bottom of the slab. 

In tlie evening, we sallied forth with onr guns in 
search of the snipe that abound in the wet sice-fields 
of Khorsnbad. We had not gone very far before my 
Companion stopped, and begged mo to walk along ‘Cau¬ 
tiously, as we were in a particularly good place for 
game; and if we could only manage to see them on the 
ground, we might have a chance of bagging one or two 
for our larder. Of shooting flying, ho seemed to have 
■tio idea: and be was very much disgusted nl my killing 
'tho birds as they rose, as the report of the gun made 
, those which remained on the ground, and which he 
tnight otherwise have shot at there, lie too close to be 
SOen. We had, however, very fair sport, and wc 
‘ returned with a good bag of snipe and wild-fowl. 

Oh tlie following morning, after another visit to the 
trenches, we mounted our horses and cantered back to 
Mosul in a oouple of hours, reaching the hospitable 
house of our consul in time lor a late breakfast. On 
foe way, 1 shot a enttar, or pintailed grouse, from 
curiosity. Tlie flesh of this bird is dry and coarse, 
tout its plumage is very beautiful. It is met with in 
incredible numbers in the plains of Mesopotamia; and 
tho flocks of them I saw there, first enabled me to realise 
tlie descriptions of the migrations of tlie American 
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pigeons* which ore /laid to darken' the surf in their 
passage. 

* It is very unfortunate that the spirit <ff jealouty 
between France and England, now apparently so 
happily extinguished at home, should have been 
fostered and inflamed in the East by the" petty jea¬ 
lousies of those whom science and antiquarian research 
should rather have united. The Assyrian excavations 
have been a constant source of irritation between tlie 
subjects of either country wlio have been concerned in 
them, and theij disputes are believed to have occasioned 
no little trouble to the ambassadors at 'Constantinople.. 
It is, however, to be hoped, that now that tho Union 
Jack and the Tricolor are waving in harmony in so 
many parts of tlie world, they may not lie separated 
in the East, by those whom tlie same hope of discovery 
and spirit oi investigation have brought together. 


A n () M E E M I G II A T I O N. 

'Ok a fasliionabltyloolfoig morning, ten years past, a 
guy group, consisting of force ladies and throe gentle¬ 
men, came out of a cake-shop in_tbe main street of a. 
southern (Irish j spa-town, chatted awhile beyond the 
door-step, and limn parted; the ladies turning up, the, 
gentlemen timrn I'reet, as is the country phrase. At 
that moment a young man in mourning, with a frank, 
fun oountcyanee, darkened by what looked to be 
unusual sternness, Was walking rapidly up the street 
towards them. 

* (Tood-imi’niii’, Oheckley.’ 

* How d'ye do, Check ley ?' 

1 Vfihat’s in the wind, John, eh?’ cried the three 
gentlemen at once. 

‘ llow d'ye do, gentlemen ?’ rejoined tlie young man 
addressed, passing the speakers ns if indisposed to 
further parley. 

‘ That's a match,’ said one. 

‘ Who ? Choekloy and .1 ane Dolmogc ? ’ 

‘ Yea.’ « 

‘No, I say: an old fox is nut. trapped so easily, 
lieport says all is not right over the water.’ 

‘By .love!' cried the first speaker, after looking 
back, ‘slip’s distanced him already, or he’s taken 
himself off Her fortune wouldn’t do,-may lie.’ 

‘ It won't do, depend upon it, if it won Id—of which 
i know nothing,’ was the rejoinder. 

The Indies had made a little move preparatory to the 
pause to speak, and looked blankly at one another as 
Mr Cheekier raised his liat ami passed on—abruptly 
rather than hurriedly, as if lie lacked tlie inclination 
rather than the time to stay. 

‘What on earth ails him?’ exclaimed the eldest of 
the three. ‘ «-■ 

‘I'm sure I don’t know,’ n nswero.d the second. 

‘ Nor do I,’ was expressed in the countenance of foe 
youngest, lmt she did not speak. She watched the 
young man’s progress until his moving round a corner 
into a street off the main one took him out of sight; 
and when, after a nxmient, as she and her companions 
turned in the same direction, she saw liim go by her 
door without a glance towards tho house, an expression 
of both pique and perplexity gathered round her ported 
lips and soft brown eyes. When left at home, she 
entered as if scarcely seeing wliiAer^sho was going. 
She walked into a parlour, Bat c|0hi. on a sofa, and 
remaincilfor.sbme minutes pulling at the ends of her 
sash, absently,.'as if her thoughts had got into n cross- 
knot which she was endeavouring to disentangle. A 
knock at the fij|U-door startled her out of her reverie; 
she rose, and moved towards a laTge bow-window; as, 
she reached’it, thcWuhjcct of her thoughts walked into 
foe room. ^ “ 

‘You are alone?’ said he. 

, 1 Ye4’ she replied, 1 1 am, Mr Cteckley.’ 

• lutant on his own thoughts, be dm not seem to "notice 










the coldSen of her manner. IV took her unoffered 
hand, dropped it, and, turning to the window, looked 
thence for Some minutes before he spoke again. The* 
ho said slowly: • 

‘X came % to bid yon good-by.’ The lady's counte¬ 
nance changed, and changed again. She looked relieved 
rather than otherwise when lie had adted: ‘ I am going 
—to emigrate. Not to America,’ he continued, following 
her eyes to a large map hung upon the wall; ‘ nor to 
Australia. I am going further from jsou, Jane. I am 
going *to do wjjiat will divide us morg widely, more 
. finally. I am going to quit the position, and not the 
place whiclf I was bom in. ‘After this week, you can 
no longer give 'me your acquaintance—I ean no^longer 
accept it. I came to see you once more, upon the 
footing of old times—happy times to me. 1 came to j 
make a parting Tcquost lo you—that you will hear me 
for a few minutes, and without reply. This morning, 
all 1 possessed was swept from me—at a blow. I was 
left but the bare means of maintaining ray orphan 
brothers, by entering at onceoupoi^n servile employ* 
ment. I Mive made up niv mind to do so. But 1 had 
my heart too, to-^coul'd not reconcile that to my 
debased position.*! cannot meet you upon an equal 
footing; 1 would not i*eet you upon any other. Before 
I leave you for ever, I came to tellsyou, in triads, that 
I love you;.that I sought you with t‘.e hope of win¬ 
ning you; that 1 only waited to f r ‘eljt Would .not 
be presumptuous in me Id expect ysvur preference. 
Remember that i loved you fondly and frankly, as long 
as J dare ask you to become my wife; I tell you so 
now solely as an iftovi ;e due to you, not.for my own. 
sake. When I entreat your silence, you earmA mis¬ 
conceive my motive. Vou could answer me mm in one 
wny only, and I do not need to be rejected Give me 
your hand once more, for old times. Vou could not 
hold acquaintance with a oarr or? No words? God 
bless you! Good-by, Jane—good-by.’ 

This strange monologue was spoken without pause, 
although deliberately. The speaker had quitted the 
house before tin lady, whose breath he had taken away 
by the surprise, could have spoken, had he wished it. 
Bhe was disappointed, bewildered, pained. She had 
been awajtcnod, and found the treasure-trove of lit r 
dream-time gofie. The mystery that had hung like a 
golden gossamer between two young lives and the 
world was withdrawn. That unspoken confidence 
had been explained away. That pleasant relation, sq, 
familiar, yet so distant, so fund, and yet so fearful, 
was to be no more. 

A nd he was la he, a carrier ! 

And what could she do ? What amid one do in 
whom the genteel instincts, tastes, and sympathies, 
lofEs, hates, and aspirations, of kjiree county families 
were interwoven and hound up closely as the three 
strands of the broad auburn plait wound round that 
fair and puzzled head? VVliat could Jane Tilakeney 
Dawson Delmcgo say to a declaration from a carrier? 
Nothing. And she could not lie sorry that confusion 
had been beforehand with rciMciion in preserving 
silence. For a long time; she stood still where he had 
left her—no eyes lived over the way to watch her. 
Spring Lane was a one-sided, corni-rural street, stretch¬ 
ing towards the jountry, like a fashionable forefinger 
extended by thrown to the neighbouring rusticities. 
Its upper wirWiWS looked into the deer-park of the 
manor; the lower ones upon the blank^leiiAwall. At 
last she moved away, went up stairs, put away her 
gloves and bonnet with a sigh, as thpngh something 
else was laid aside with them in ti|jjf*wiirdr<>lft. She 
Walked into the drawing-room; opened,the windows 
Wider—she felt as if the room r^uirnl more air; sat 
•down with her hand under \tar head; and glancing 
along the soft green grass and shadowy trees, so well 
known to both ljparsclf and him, her mind \n\ over 
that strange interview r then further back, to other 


conversations, othgr momifjgs, All a mist came over both. 
For a moment, she could not see quite clearly; but it 
passed away in^thc twinkling of an eye; and as Sir 
Harry’s carriage rolled by to .a call next door but one, 
she could distinguish every member of the plrty. She 
closed her meditation, by reiAlving to say nothing to ■ 
her family of what had occurred—to let John Chejjkley's 
course disclose itself. It was enough that Ills heart 
was wrung, poor fellow!—it -fould ill become her to 
bare it to the world. Then eame her mother’s knock; 
and as a first step to her part, she retired out of the 
way of question its to whom she bail met since break¬ 
fast. On coming down to dinner, she found that some 
passing town-topic had diverted all probability of 
embarrassing inquiry. It was not lill the same hour 
next day that tbc feels of the change in Johu Cheekley’s 
prospects came coherently before her. *Ho Juid ‘outrun 
the constable* Ai the report of his own misfortunes. * 

‘lie should have kept matters quiet for i^Jiltle,’ said 
a guAst at table. ‘ He might have hSUtered up thq. 
property Willi some pretty girl's fortune? m 
, ‘ That could but break Iris fall, and give him a new 
companion in it,’ replied Mr Delmege. ‘But that he 
tiiii/hi have done so, I have very little doubt.’ Jane’s 
cheeks burned ; but her father avoided looking towards 
her side of the table. ‘That lie tnii/hl, and did not, 
should increase his friends' esteem for him. Cheekley 
is a sterling follow—a llftroughbml gen^eman, he Ilia 
position what it may.’ 

■ Well, 1 think he might have done better for him¬ 
self, and for others too,' rejoined the guest. ‘A feLtow 
of decent family cannot sink alone. A mail owes it to 
his connections to hold his head up, if he can at all. 
Cheekley ought lo have interest enough to get a 
commission.' ■ 

‘ *• Live horse, mid you '11 get grass! ’’ ’ quoted Mr 
Delmege. with ail expressive shrug. 

‘Fact!’ returned the guest, smiling. ‘I only hope 
his brothers may he willing to do as much for him.’ 

Here the conversation dropped. The heroism of 
John, Cheekley V resolution—time, and place, and cir¬ 
cumstance considered—was tacitly recognised by all 
present; but every one had a motive, through polite¬ 
ness or prudence, for not clioosiqg to enlarge on it just 
then. * 

Not quite one year before. John Cheekley entered on 
possession of a middle hiftrest, old as Quqpn Klizaheth, 
in a large tract of land in ‘g*>od heart' and favourably 
located, it brought with it the. burden, or, as he would 
rqthei'sny, the privilege, of providiujTfor two brothers, 
twins, mill many years younger than himself. As 
playthings ami darlings to him and his bride-elect, be 
looked forward to rearing and training them, to settling 
them ilk professions, or dividing with them,*u due sea¬ 
son, a property trebled in v ulue by his care and skill 
aim the • good lime coming ’—the millennium of the 
farming interest. lie saw nothing to prevent his com¬ 
pleting all his schemes, realising all his dreams. He 
planned and experimented, studied and worked ; and 
through all he loved. Absorbed in the small pleasures 
and trials of his daily life, sun and wind, meeting and 
parting, took his time and thoughts from the one 
serious circumstance most likely to affect him. In the 
distance, like a rain-cloud far away, but so lying that 
a single change may bring it down, there was a (longer 
he had scarcely looked to—a bond guaranteed by his 
father for a sum extravagantly beyond ]us means to 
meet. John Cheekley, senior, had the satisfaction of 
rescuing the county trcasurersliip from the hands of a 
prudent, well-principled plebeian, ami so went to rest 
with his fathers. His aristocratic friend, the treasurer, 
‘robbed Peter to pay Paul’—it was so he drank clarot. 
He used the county funds for his own immediate pur¬ 
poses, fully bent on making liis tenants pay up to the 
grand-jury; hut, meantime, he died. The heir came 
into possession, but considered that tins own debts 
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should take precedence of pis fathoms; the rather that, 
they' being yet uncontracted, there was no obligation 
wjhidltoever to discharge tliem. It wqs a mere exten- 
aityi of the common lair of honour. Hu shut his ears, 
and his locket on,the creditors; and down came the 
county upon poor Joh?f Chdckley. In sin hour, his all 
was seized—crops, stock, furniture—everything except 
two hnfses and two carts purchased by himself. It 
was, indeed, rather to foil the bailiffs, so far, than to 
serve • tho master,’ that these were claimed and kept 
US him ’by his workmen; so worthless were they in 
comparison with what the law had laid fust hold on. 

Then John Checkley looked around him. It was 
easy to ostimate his resources, lie lmd relatives ; hut 
through them nothing could lie gained without delay, 
perhaps not more even with it; and lie eould not afford 
time for the trt.nl. lie put that chance out of sight. 
In fact, he possessed nothing but kiese carts and 
Jtorses: jju could count on no other reality' for sup¬ 
port of lus orguan brothers. On these, then, lie was to 
speculate, o 

When ho had quitted the presence of Miss Delmege, 
he returned to his own home, only to yield it up to 
strangers. He gave up his accounts with his lands to 
a receiver, and then resolutely turned his hack upon 
Monally, and, so far j^s was possible, on all associated 
with it. Ho took lodgings for his brothers and himself, 
and by the jveek's end liad*disrated .himself from the 
genteel company of n ten-miles-wido circuit around 
Fountainstown by means of advertisement, that ‘John 
Checkley, carrier, solicited public custom for the con¬ 
veyance of goods, &c.’ Tiy being his own ‘ guide,’ he 
would himself have all the profit of his (undertaking; 
and lie had no desire to avoid that office. 11 is pride 
wno,of that proudest sort—that when down, will second 
circumstance in sinking itself further; and, progress 
being the law of events, strikes the bottom to make 
sure of an uprise. From FountainBtown to the next 
seaport, twenty miles distant, carriage paid ten shil¬ 
lings tile ton. He eould accomplish the journey twice 
in six days, and thus average at the outset 1+2, os. 
per week—L.117 a year. And when his horses were 
fed and stabled, there, would still remain sufficient for 
a young man and two hoys to live on. 

Coals wbre the steadiest article of import; to those, 
after a trial, ho confined himself; and 'John*Checkley 
solicited lh% public of FouiH&instown to try his coals.’ 
OF liis firmer associates,^omo dealt with him for their 
own cotnfeniencc, others gave him tlicir custom through 
good-nature; a mouthers, again, patronised him through 
impertinence. The money of all went inter tlu; same 
purse, and that purse was filling; John Checkley was 
prospering beyond his hopes. Hot a few of liis old 
companions met him almost as familiarly ag ever— 
wlien they saw him; for his frieze-coat and lclt-hat 
Co aid easily puss unobserved as his; and the distance 
..from the footway to the middle of the street, where lie 

f lkod after liis cars, might as well be miles as inches 
those who did not chance to look across. lie had 
1, too, invitations to some parties—of bachelors; but 
Zteady and good-humoured refusals following each, 

« y ceased. The feeling that dictated them was 
ther gratified hot offended: it died away quietly, 
e most good easy things. 

The relation that he himself had prescribed existed 
unvaried between him and Miss Delmege. They 
avoided cafrh oilier so cautiously, that accident had all 
the credit of keeping them from meeting. If reliance 
on W sympathy had had any part in his motives or 
expectations, he was disappointed; she had accepted 
In full Ills renunciation of their acquaintanceship, hut 
she hod gone' no further; .she hud not fulfilled liis 
bitter prediction, ‘that she would marry into the next 
marching-regiment, to do away with all remembrance 
of her courtship with a carrier.’ Two years from their 
parting interview parsed by, and such a marriage, if 
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not aqy marriage, qtas seemingly as far as 'ever from 
her prospects. . , 

< At the close of that, time, an accountantship in the 
Fountainstown Bank beotime vacant. The manager,, 
a stranger in the town, who had taken a fancy to 
John Chcckley’s mode of doing liis own business, 
offered him the •'place. The twins then conducted the 
home-business during bank-hours, still, by a little 
management, not omitting a fair share of school-duty; 
and tlic eldest brother’s salary was added to tile 
common stoelf. After six months more, there came 
another change. John Checkley quilted Fountains- 
town, for, report said, it situation of mdre ease and 
trust in England. One of the twins succeeded to the 
place in the hank. ‘ The interest in Mr John Checkley’a 
store, a large quantity of coals, a number of horses, 
cars, &c.,' Were ‘cried’ and sold, and the proceeds 
lodged for the second of the twins, who earnestly 
desired to uttain a profession hereditary in the family. 
The hid himself departed witli full light heart to enter 
fid his new pursuit. T|vu twin accountant soon followed 
iu his eldest brother's steps to England, and a higher 
post; .and the Checkloys were Ijjst sight of in Foun- 
tainslown for ,a time; seldom even named, except 
that, at the club-meets, if tho fox ran towards Monally, 
some passer-by conjectured tiuit, when tho debts were 
cleared off—yet a distant prospect—some member of 
the family w.ould repossess the old place. 

John Checkley returned us manager long before 
anybody looked to sec him back, liis thorough know¬ 
ledge of tile complicated relationships and connections 
of the neighbouring gentry, was of no small commer¬ 
cial vhlue in troubled and changeful times: it secured 
him tho place of liis now superannuated friend. It 
happened to be at the same season, and nearly at tho 
very hour, that saw him part with June Delmege some 
summcrB gone, that he now re-entered Fountainstown; 
but lie felt this forenoon much finer than that well- 
remembered one, which had left n chill upon his recol¬ 
lections. His heart* opened to the old places, and the 
old people too—‘the neighbours.’ 

That Miss Delmege was still single, was a fact that 
made itself known to him, unasked, during the first, 
hour's exercise of his new duties. Mr Delmege lmd 
engaged in milling; and to spare the -time of a confi¬ 
dential cleric, and avoid the risk of trusting other 
parties, Jane sometimes walked to the hank, to lodge 
or draw any considerable sum. Here her old lover 
encountered her. Hearing her name called out, he 
turned round, ami found lier standing before him. 
ller hand was extended witli a cheque; hut lie could 
not do less, for old acquaintance’ sake, than offer to 
take both together. 

‘You've returned here,’ observed she, wlili Anne 
embarrassment of manner. 

‘ Yeslie refrained from adding, ‘ as manager.’ She 
eonld perceive that fact—and coutiuued: ‘And I am 
not sorry to find myself once more at home.’ 

Some indifferent remarks followed reciprocal in¬ 
quiries fur Mr and Mrs Delmege, and the twins, liis 
years of absence lay, bridge-like, between their jiast anil 
present: it was ground on which botli stood at ease. 

‘ May 1 thank you to look at that,’ said the lady at 
length, glancing nt the cheque—‘ I am rather in haste,’ 

‘ Certainly; excuse my detaining yon so long,’ re¬ 
plied the gentleman, as lie tuck up the fluttering bit of 
paper. Uflen adding: ‘ One moment; pray pardon me} 
I am still new here,’ he moved towards liis own office, 
reaching, as he passed, the cheque to an accountant. 
Miss Belmegc saw, or thought she saw, his countenance 
changing, meantime, to the official dubiousness iff 
1 account overdraw#? ’ It was with a proud swell of 
tlie heart she felt she^iad conic to claim money, not 
to ask credit. Shu could expect no tender remem¬ 
brance 6£ the past from the young manager, and she 
looked for none in transacting businfees.witb him. And 
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yet she misjudged- somewhat tho*feelings and Motives and with it the refouant o? constraint that, had hung 
that sho canvassed;"they leaned over the counter far round him previously. Conversation was resumed and 
more than she supposed. Never had John Cheeklc/ kept up betweeifliim and the older lady; theyouiiger 
been so little disposed to cfliarrel with her conduct as *at in the window, listening or thinking, as igfght be— 
at the mofiymt when she was questioning herself of its Checkley wondgred which. • Yot when, on the entrance 
necessity, or even its dignity. He had condemned her of a second guest to Mm Delmcge, an opportunity of 
weakness before he hod bad opportunity to estimate ascertaining offered, he would not use it. Mr IWaruuge 
his own. It was with a thrill of the heart lie reiuem- was expected home to dine; and the manager desired 
bared that his old avowal was to that hour unretractcd to make sure that, taking one thing with anotlicr,- he 
and nnrqjeeted—that he was, in fact, %er suitor still, would he acceptable as a son-in-law. lie Vas not 
if ho desired tq appear in that relation! It was this wholly sanguine of the result. For himself, he had 
returning love that had swept across her path, and attained a full sense of the ‘nobility of labour;’ and 
ebbed away "with changing circumstances years before, could look with case—without envy or contempt—on 
which now said to itself: ‘It might perhajis serve her those who had not had opportunity'to make a like 
better than in aiding her father’s projects il"— Here acquisition. He could make ample allowance for the 
a great letter 1) cut short suppositions. A fair balance 'sway of feelings that, save on one poiutaonly, could no 
in the book before him, shewed that the Dcltnegcs in longer give him ^rouble. Ilia apprehensions of refusal 
nowise needed friendly aid. They were yet well to do were just*strong enough to make acceptance ddujhtfuL 
—remarkably well for these overwhelming times. Thu Meantime, he made his passing companitmdfRp agree- 
paying of the customary parting compliment! was all, able to Mrs Delmcge and her friend; aftd jpcantiine, 
needed at his hands just then ; dnd hiWrctumod, feeling too, f Jane withdrew from the window, and joined their 
himself a little put aback, though why he would have liitle group, l’erhaps the recollections wafted thither, 
fonnd it hard toWhile the teller and Miss with the odour of the primroses and cowslips from over 
Delmcge counted and recounted the money, he filled the park-wall, were not nhogtsther pleasant. 


up tlwrttme l'or himself frith a vague and rather careless 
expression of ‘having purposed to •inquire for Mrs 


Mr Delmcge arrived in flue time, llis welcome to 
1 our new manager and old acquaintance, my dear,’ was 


Delmcge as ijpon as business would permit.’ Whether both hearty and discriminative—he was just the man 
it was, that through the obviously increas'd coldndls to make his feclilfgs felt. The niannger tJhs made to 
of Ills manner, Miss Delmcge saw somctfiing of what make himself at home. He might have forgotten there 
really had been passing through his mind, or that she was such n thing as coal in creation, had lie not been 
was prompted by the habit of hospitality, bIic thought keeping it determinedly before his mind's eye all that 
proper to reply, that mamma would bo very liappy to live-long summer afternoon. 

see him. ‘ Take your wine, Checkley. Hero's your good health, 

and further promotion ! ’ cried his host, when the ladies 


They parted: the lady to go home, and make a very 


observable miscount in her transfer of cash received ; had passed away to the drawing-room, 
the gentleman to go through his books will) a brain As a most natural apropos to liis acknowledgments, 
not altogether clear. Through debits and credits came an avowal of the young manager’s * entire satia- 
flitted many strange items. Hopes, fears, doubts, took faction in his present place,if, only, the position he had 
place of pounds, shillings, and peijj-e; ranging them- some time held in Fountainstown, formed no bar to 
selves down the double columns, mingling and changing, his pressing an old, jiuchuuged attachment to Miss 

till at length the manager hr light them to a cheek. Delmcge ’•- 

‘Why not to-duy?’ said he, shutting up the book. ‘Not a bit of il,’ answered her father, interrupting 
‘Tt is not I who should he backward, if she is willing bint. ‘Am I not dabbling in trade myself now? A 
to recall ol;J times; and if not, the sooner I know' her miller may shake hands with a collier any day.* Jesting 
mind the better Tor my own.’ This settled, lie was apart, my dear Checkley, that thorough-bred idleness 
able to give all bis attention, if not quite all bis heart, wo Irish gentry used to piqpc ourselves upon, is,fast 
to the interests of the worthy governor and directors to becoming obsolete—may ull our woes go with If 
whom he was indebted for the means to press his own Jane be pleased, as I have very "little doubt she writ be, 
just then. This very thought was enough to make n 1 know qp ono in whose hands I should ksld her happi- 
hopeful lover a zealous, earnest man of business ; and ness%nore safe. I know, my dear fellow. nndfeil liow 
the new manager gained the top of the wheel in the handsomely you acted towards my family, at a time 
rapid revolution of genteel opinion that day in Foun- when Jane’s little fortune would have hecn a matter of 
tainstown. Long-headed vice-chairmen of poor-law some moment to you.’ • 

bnardl, starched J. I’.s, and afi'rontcikfortv-fifth cousins John ChSekley sprang up stairs three steps at a time, 
affiliated with as kindred genius, or hailed as the tri- The t*-o elder ladies looked round in surprise to see a 
umphaut and irrepressible aspiring of thorough breed- gentleman so soon in the drawing-room ; Jane kept 
ing, what the manager set down to a simple, honest gazing straight before her, till, at a whisper of ‘Will 
instinct, favouring cireunistane.es, and perhaps one you allow me lo speak one moment with you there?’ 
little incident that lie would not return on to analyse, she rose and waited with him to the window. 

The county club talked of the heigftt of his forehead; ‘l)o you remember, Jane,’ said he, ‘the last time wo 
he in liis inmost soul thanked Providence. When the stood here together ? ’ 


away onoe more to the old house in Spring Lane. 


‘True: so it was indeed. That is a favourable 


The ladies were at home. Checkley began something omen. Will you reconsider now what I said to yop 
to the younger of‘fears he might be even more oemi- then? On my side, all is the same. I took your band 
pied the next days,’ but lier mother’s welcofhe and then without hope or wish to keep it: there is mine 
inquiries cut short an explanation that was not much now ; will you take it ?—’tis a hand with a heart in it/ 
needed. Jane scarcely spoke. Mrs Delmcge invjted ‘ I did not expect you would ever tiiink of mo agmn,’ 
him ‘to stay, without ceremony, for thc’day, believing said Jane ingenuously. 

that lie was free from home engagements.’ lie con- ‘ Do you suppose I ever ceased to think of you? 

firmed her suppositions; then paused, and looked at ‘ Not quite, perhaps. I did not deserve reiucmbraucft 


Jane. Jane looked out of the yinctaw; she remembered from you/ 

he was now manager. lie, too, remembered thegiamo ‘ I am not sure of that/ said the young inana; 
ftict, and' it prompted .Acceptance of the invitation, even frankly. ‘If you had made me at all less miaeja 
though she would hot second it. He laid by his hat, then, I might be fax less happy now/ 


clock struck three, he sprang, like a school-boy, from ‘It was not here —it was down stairs,’ she replied, 
his seat, oversaw the closing arrangements, and hurried with n blush and half smile. 
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One month after, John Checkley gave Jane Delmege 
a 'partner’s right in the honours and emoluments of the 
* Bank-house.’ Across the river, in r llic distance, lies 
Monally^tts old trees and gray walls fair in the sunshirii 
. of a pleasure yet to eoiao. * t 

- -- - -- - 

WHAT IS AN OVAL GUN? 

Stimulated hy the -war-trumpet which now resounds 
throughout Kurope, we took up arms some time ago 
in our own fashion, presenting our readers with a 
abort description of the various kinds of fire-weapons 
employed up to that. jierioi! in military service. 
We exhausted ‘the list,. .No important firearm of 
any description remained to he particularised. Yet a 
little reflection on the relations between demand ami 
supply might have awakened a suspicion Unit the list 
would soon be extended. In times like tie. present, 
when the military resources of nations in pH that 
relates tfe engines of war are ho nicely balanced, the 
discovery of a cannon able to project a missile a few 
yards further tlian any other, may involve the batter¬ 
ing down of a fortress, the conquest of an enemy, the 
termination of a war. Mt Lancaster, the gimniaker 
of ltegent Street, among 1 others, has been at work. 
He has turned his “Attention to the improvement of 
large firearms, and, we believe, witli success. At 
anyrate, tTte new class ot gun and dispatch boats, which 
tlio shallowness of the Iinltic demands, and which, 
mushroom-like, have sprung into existence with such 
marvellous rapidity, are armed, as newspaper reports 
tell us, witli Lancaster's oral guns. (Ital guns i (hie 
hardly comprehends the meaning of the term. The 
discovery of a new cannon of tremendous power just 
at the present time, when wc have no enemy to chas¬ 
tise whom wo do not wisli to be so well informed as 
oursolvcB concerning our warlike resources, is naturally 
suggestive of secrecy. Terhaps, therefore, the term 
aval t/itn lias been advisedly used, for the purpose of 
mystification? The newspaper reader suspects the 
fact, lie determines to look out lor the nex'i. report, 
and to learn further particulars from tiie context. 
Well, a .few days clause, and lie iiu<1s it mentioned 
that Lancaster’s oval guns are very well adapted for 
throwing spherical case-shot ! This is a •quietus ho 
relinquishes the study of newspaper contexts in despair. 
An aval gun fur throwylg spin nail case-shot! 

But Jet us sec how we can help him. Having 
doilijed our fighting-gear at anyrate, we shale, now try 
what we can do with the new Lancaslcrian ovaPgun. 
First, tlien, let us premise that the chief cause ol 
irregularity in the flight of all projectiles, is the ine- 
gulur disposition of the matter round their respective 
centres of gravity. Kvery person, in the least degree 
: conversant with mechanical science, must boiftware. 
that of all possible shapes that of a sphere presents 
the greatest chance of the centre of gravity coinciding 
exactly with the centre of the object. Nevertheless, if 
n thousand camion-balls were set floating in mercury, 
not two out of the thousand, it. is probable, would 
float alike; tluiH proving the unequal distribution of 
parts annual the centre. Of course, a similar inequality 
of distribution exists .also in smaller globular musses. 
Whether we have to do with a cannon-ball or a musket- 
bail, the conditions remnin the same. However, in 
the case of small firearms, errors resulting front the 
cause above mentioned are obviated by rifling the 
barrel, and converting an ordinary musket into a rifle- 
gun. If rifling lias succeeded so well in the ease of 
small firearms, then why nut ritie-cannon, it may be 
asked? Because simply il could not bo done; or if 
done, tire rifling produced with »o mur.h labour would 
be ineffective. The reason of ibis we shall see by and 
by; hut in the,,meantime, iut ua take a glance at the 
■construction of ft rifle-gun. 

If the finger be thrust into the muplo of a common 


muskdt or fowllngqfiece, nothing will fan discoverable 
but a smooth round bore, going straight down towards 
the breech. If a rifle—any ordinary rifle, that is 
to say—be thus examined, it will be found to have 
peculiarities of its own. The bore, instead of being 
smooth, as in the instance of the musket or fowling- 
piece, will be found indented with a variable number 
of little furrow's and belts; and unless some little atten¬ 
tion be devoted to tlie investigation, no peculiarity of 
these furrows'and belts, technically called lands, will 
he discoverable. Further examination, lioweifer, will 
prove that they are arranged spirally, but with such 
elongation as to effect only one, or, it may"bc, one revo¬ 
lution and 11 Half, in proceeding from the muzzle to the 
breech. Now it follows, that if a leaden ball be jammed 
into such c barrel as we have described, in such a man¬ 
ner as to receive an impress of the rifle-lands or ridges, 
then such ball eaif emerge from the barrel only by 
following the threads of the screw, turning rapidly 
*n its axis during the period of discharge, and 
retaining the sCtne lfltatory motion during its atmo¬ 
spheric flight. Of tliis sort is the thotion of a 
rifle-ball: and the reader will—"t once see, that tho 
continuous rdtalory inotiou practically compensates 
for any- inequality of pondwfcblc matter oil 1 Fliy one 
lateral nsjieet of the projectile. Point by point, and 
with extreme rapidity, every lateral aspect of a rifle- 
Uall in flight is ,■ brought into the same relation 
with the a.'fpi of flight, in this description we have 
assumed that a bullet emerging from a ritled-harrel 
must necessarily assume tlie rifled motion. Under 
one condition, iioweior, it may not do so. If the 
charge of gunpowder lie inordinately great, the ball 
may strip, (o use the technical phrase in other words, 
it may have its screw-thread rendered inelleetive hy the 
mere force of discharge. It appears, then, that the very 
principle of a rifle-gnn necessitates the indentation of 
tli" projectile with the lands or grooves wherewith tho 
barrel is furnished : and this brings us to the consi¬ 
deration of loadmtr a rifle. Either the ball is rammed 
down from the mouth, or it, i.s put ju hy some trap-door 
contrivance near the breech, where, fitting tightly, it 
is made to emerge hy the sheer force of gunpowder. 
Rifles of the latter construction seem best on paper: 
in practice, however, they have been very sparingly 
adopted; month-loadiiig having continued to tie gene¬ 
rally preferred. Notwithstanding this preference,.they 
are ordinarily so difficult and so tedious to charge, that 
much attention lias lately been devoted to the perfec¬ 
tion of schemes for rluirgiugkthcm with greater facility. 
The most celebrated, and at tile same time tlie most 
successful of these, is the arrangement of Captain 
Millie, which, having been adopted by Mr Lancaster 
in a modified forts, we arc bound to describe. 

The desideratum wav, tlie construction of a pro¬ 
jectile which, entering loosely into tlie barrel, should 
fit tightly (luring the act of discharge. M. Dolvignc, 
if-ire mistake not, was tlie first to solve this jirobiem. 
lie furnished the brcech-cnd of his rifles with each 
n little anvil, projecting in the middle, space being 
left for the charge of gunpowder all around. Against 
the until, the bullet was hammered with an iron 
ramrod, until, hy txpnnding laterally, it pressod into 
tlie furrows of tlie barrel, and assumed the condition 
of a screw. M. IJelvignc, however, only substi¬ 
tuted one diffleultfrlQfcr another : the remedy was 
almost' worse than tho disease. If a soldier had to 
stand hammering* witli an iron ramrod, he might os 
wejl adopt the more ancient expedient of driving in 
tho ball tightly at first. Moreover, the little anvil, or 
taje, was eonthomily liable to txmd ami break, and 
barrels of this kind were difficult to clean. The 
carabine a tirje, nevertheless, marked a new era in the 
history of rifle-guns, and prepared the way for the 
more practical measures of Oapqain Mlnio. Wc have 
spoken of the projectile employed by Dolvigne as being 










a bullet ; It, however, woe not a Millet, but a cone or 
conoid— a form of ifietal which not only presented 
greater facilities than a globular mass for lateral 
compression, but which, assufning its sharp end to go 
foremost, wqp far better adapted for flight through the 
air than a globular mass, even when not flattened. 
Now, it is not a little curious, in running through the 
history of rifle-guns, to find the adoption of sharp 
conical projectiles in place of bullets so long deferred. 
So long as projectiles had to be luumaied from non- 
rifled-bjrrels, the only chance of assuring accuracy of 
flight in the latter consisted in making them spherical; 
hut rifling being once adopted, theory suggests the 
employment of elongated projectiles — those more 
Dearly resembling the shape of ail arrow. Advantages 
great and numerous flow from this. Not only is the 
weight of the projectile no longer rigidly limited by the 
diameter of the bore; but the projectile itself readily 
becomes adapted to the principles of Captain Minie' now 
to he mentioned. The shape of a minie ball, if \v» 
may be permitted to continue thllt mule, is conoid leal, 
very much lilco a sugar-loaf in appearance. As regards 
material, it, like ajh-ether small-arm projectiles, is 
made of lead—a StJft, easily expansible Material. Now 
it isrlFlTV, licit if a naif or plug of any kind were to 
be driven into the base of a leaden projectile of this 
kind, the leadgn surface would expand, and this t is just 
what tic principle of Captain Minie a^omplisheS. 
Kaeli miine cone—we will no longer t^m il minie 
hall—is hollow at Hie base, and into this lmllow a 
small metallic thimble is loosely inserted. • Of course, 
ihe thimble in question, from its very position, receives 
tin; first shock (if inflamed gunpowder—a shock which 
acts just like a hammer-stroke, driving the Humlde a 
Considerable dislunct up into the hollow cavity, and, as 
a consequence of this, expanding the walls ut the pro¬ 
jectile. Such is the system of t'aptain Mime, which 
Mr Lancaster lias adopted, minus the thimble, in his 
new' small-arm rifle. f 

We now come to the particular m which Mr Lnn- 
oaat<r’s rifle-gun (fillers from all oilers. It is totally 
devoid of grooves or lauds. To flic touch, it is quite 
smooth, like any fowlingpiece or musket; neither is 
the eye competent to detect at. once any difference; 
hut on minutely "scrutinising the shape of the bore, 
it will he found to he very “lightly oval. Perhaps 
the reader will anticipate the function winch this 
oval is intended to fulfil ; it does not go straight 
down through the. barrel, but revolves in the descent 
exactly like rifle lands *r grooves, mid thus would 
necessarily impart a rotatory motion to any accurately 
fitting projectile. Such, indeed, is the intention. 
What, thciij are the advantages possessed by an oval 
or smflbth bored over an ordinary grooved rifle ? They 
are numerous. In the first place, there is «n end to 
stripping the projectile, no matter how high the charge: 
it must assume the screw-like rotation. Seeoadly, 
the conical projectile, duly expanded by inflated 
gunpowder, accurately tilts the rifle-barrel, no space 
intervening to permit the escape gas. Thirdly, 
and wliat is more to the, special point under considera¬ 
tion, the projectile is no longer necessarily required to 
be made of load. The problem is no longer tu cut 
screw indentations into a yielding surface, but to adapt 
an oval plug to an oval cavity. Jf lead be the material 
employed, the minie or oxpaaf#% principle may he 
adopted with advantage, bui equally compatiblArouhl 
it he to fashion the projectile at nnee of a form corre¬ 
sponding with the bore of the gun, in which case £he 
material of such projectile may be iron. This is a 
very great point gained. As a rale, cannons must, he 
supplied with iron Jballs : and iron liana aro altogether 
unmanageable in connection with tj»c principle of ordi¬ 
nary rifles. Supposing, for the sake of argument^that 
leaden bails were compatible with the necessities of 
large firearms, still their employment in connection 


with ordnance rifledf on old principles would he impos¬ 
sible. If designed to be charged by the mouth, the 
mechanical force requisite to drive home to thei» charge 
fccli balls would be enormous; and ap regard/the idea 
of breech-loadigg ordnance, it suggests difficulties 
greater than those attendant on brcech-loadincjpall 
firearms. What should prevent the construction of 
cannons bored on Lancaster’s oval principle? Why 
should rifled cannons, thus constructed, be inferior in 
positive accuracy and relative length of flight to oval 
rifled small-arms ? These are among the questions 
now on trial; and the military world—which means 
just now pretty nearly all Europe—await the decision 
with much interest. * 


SONGS J)F TIIE DRAMATISTS. 

The new vViluine offMr Bell's Annotated Editjgp of the 
EnglislaToets is devoted to the Kongs of th^pramatists, 
•from the earliest writer of regular coinedywdown to 
Sheridan. The idea of this selection is a happy one, 
and the volume supplies to a considerable extent what 
has been long felt ns ft desideratum in our literature. 
The general reader, however, will hardly recognise 
here, vve suspeet, the ‘ riches ’ described by the editor 
as existing in this branch of our* lyrical poetry. A 
comparatively small number of dramatic jongs are 
poetical, in "the liTgher sense of the word; and the 
reason is, that they are nut spontaneous—they arc 
introduced for a particular purpose, to illustrate a 
circumstance or a character. The writers who.'have a 
wider margin Igil'ore them, who sing what they feel or 
see when the spirit moves them, are generally more 
successful, notwithstanding the brilliant dramatic iyries 
of Sliakspearc, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jenson, 
that might, be cited on the other side. A selection 
of English lyric poetry which does not include the 
nanus of Garew, Withers, lierriek, lleywood, Hcrliert, 
Lovelace, and others, can give but a very imperfect 
idea of the general richness of the language in that 
style of ^imposition. 

Mr Bell's task, however, was confined to the drama ; 
and lie lias executed it with greats care, although in 
some few instances, towards the end of the volfline, he 
appears to have sacrificed value to novelty—selecting 
specimens, not because thevsarc the best, bi|f because 
they are less known than the (jest. We cannot well 
sfe, however, what Sheridan lias to do in the series. 
K no good songs could lie found between^hc lieginuing 
and nie closest' the eighteenth century', it should have 
ended with Farquhar, instead of springing over a gap 
of about seventy years, in order to close with tuo 
brilliant author of the School for Scandal. * 

Strange as it may appear, the great advantage pos- 
sessedaliy our earlier song-writers consists in the 
comparative want of polish, so far as the vehicle is 
concerned. They give the idea fresh, sudden, and direct 
as it comes, taking their chance us to the melody of 
the language in which it is delivered. With most of 
the more modern writers, on the contrary, melody is 
everything; force, passion, energy, must give, way to 
it : and they elaborate in a stanza an image which their 
predecessors would have darted like an arrow in a 
single line. That this directness, however, in perfectly 
consistent with melody, is proved in individual in¬ 
stances, and in the case of Sliakspearc throughout, who 
unites the energy of the old with the sweetness of the 
new school. It is likewise proved, among the moderns, 
in the case of Burns, whose force belongs more to the 
close of the sixteenth century than to his own time, 
while in musical cadence he is unmatched even by the 
most effeminate of still later writers. These instances 
serve to show that the music exists in the soul of the true 
poet, and is not the result of elaboration. Ben Jonson 
studied harder than Sliakspearc, and wns a more accom¬ 
plished scholar; Jjut although some of his pieces are 
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ygnr graoeful, they want aa a vfbole the bewitching 
mriOdy of liia great contemporary: 

‘‘ A misconception of thia fact lead^Bome of our living 
poets %r astray. They atrive to go hack in n certain 
way to the direciness»of the old song: hut finding that 
generally associated with roughness, they fancy rough- 
tjefflflo he one of its necessary attributes. Even setting 
this mistake OBidc, they miss their point; for the arrow 
of the old poet quivered in the heart, wiiiic theirs only 
tickle! the imagination. To draw tears, or excite 
smiles, they consider wide of the poet’s task, the object 
of which they conceive to be the awakening of surprise 
or admiration. The sudden sentiment that makes 
your heart heat and your eyes overflow, is not poetical 
with them, because it presents no sensuous imago to 
the mind. Their performances, when successful, aril 
in short, not so much flashes of genius as tricks of 
ingenuity. A sentiment—not an image—occurs to us 
at this Violent vfhiclt is worth a whole library of these 
dexterities’ it occurs in a simple Scottish song by 
TIcetor M‘Noil, in which a young lassie, tempted by 
her suitor, calls to mind the various reasons why she 
must not listen to him, but still cling to her widowed 
mother : 

She’s giciwie meat, she’s gien me dues. 

She’s been my lomfiirl a’ my dais — 

g\ly faither's dnilltbroughl ^ttmy wars : 

I canna lea’ mv mammy! 


' Loses them too; then down he throws 
The’coral of his lip, the rose c 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how). 

With these, the Srystal of his brow. 

And then tho dimple of Ids eldn; 

All those did my Campaspe win. 

At last ho set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love! has she done this to time? 

What shall, alas! become of mo ? 

Passing oW Shakspcare and his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, we come, in a quarter of a century after this, 
to lien Jonson, from whom we are tempted to quote 
a siflgle song, which, as Mr Bell observes, is a ‘remark¬ 
able illustration of the art with which he constructed 
these compositions:’— 

TIIE ‘OilACE OF SIMPLICITY. 

, Still to bo neat, still to lie droit, 

1 As you were going to a feast; 

Still tcS'lie pou drved, still perfumed: 

Lady, it is to lie presumed, 

Though art's hid oausnrwr; not found. 

All i& not so eel, all is .not sound. 

’ ^ 

Give me a look, give me a lace, 

; That makes simplicity a grace; , 

* lb lies loosely (lowing, hair as free: 

Sin’ll sweet, neglect inure taket.li me, 


The suddenness of the line we have distinguished by 
italics, and its touching associations, are one of the 
great triumphs of poetry, let the sensuous school smile 
as disdainfully as it will. 

t The simple materials of the old song-writers arc well 
illustrated in the first specimen given in the volume 
before us. It is from Ralph Roister Dottier , tho first 
regular comedy in out language, and certainly printed 
some time before 1531:— 

THE WORK-Olupa’ PONG. 

Pipe, merry Annul; 

Trilla, Trilla, Tiillarie. 

Work, Tibet; wink, Atinot; vvoik, Mergerie; 

Sew, Tibet; Unit, Annot.; spin, Margoiie; 

Let us see who will win the. victory. ■■ 


Than all the adulteries of art: 

They strike mine eyi s, hut not mv lieart. 

Here is an exquisite specimen from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, supposed to be the composition of the latter:— 

A ‘ SAI) PONG.’ 

Weep 110 more, nor sigh, nor groan. 

Sorrow calls no time that's goner 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes list fresh nor grow again. 

Trim thy locks, look cheerfully: 

Fate’s hidden ends eyes cnnuul sec: 

Joys as winged dreams fly fast. 

Why should sadness longer last? 

Grief is hut a wound to wn; 

Gentlest (air, mourn, mourn no mo. 


Pipe, merry Annot.; 

Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 

What, Tibet! what, Annot! what, Margery *! 

Ye sleep, hut we do not, that shall we J,ry ; • 

Your fingers be numb, our work will not lie. 

, . < ripe, merry Annot; 

r Trills Trilla, Trillarie. 

Now Tibet; now Annot; now Margcric; ^ 

Now whippet apace for the mayslrie: * 

But it will not he, our mouth is so dry. 

Pipe, merry A mint; i 
Trilla, Trilla, Tiillarie. 

When, Tibet? when, Annot’. 1 when, Margcric ? 

1 will tint—-1 can not—no more can l: 

Then give we all over, and there let it lie! 

Aa an extraordinary contrast to this, and in ao short 
p time after it as 1581, wo give a specimen from 
John Lyly, the inventor of the Euphuism, touching 
which Sir l’ercy Shaflon lectures so zealously in the 
Monastery :— 

* cell’ll) AND CAMl’ABl’E, 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
Ai cards for kisses—Cupid paid; 

Ho stakes his quiver, how and arrows, 

Hia mother's doves, and team or sparrows; 

...A,....,.j.».------- 


The following, from the same, is well known,; but 
wc give it us one of the most finished compositions of 
the kind in our language:— 

MELANCHOLY, 
lienee, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein jiou spend your folly I * 

There’s nought in this life sweet. 

If man were w ise to see’t. 

Bat only melancholy; 

Oh, sweetest melancholy! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sight that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue ohained up without a sound! 

Fountain heads, ami pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Arc warmly housed, save bats and owls! 
j A midnight bell, a parting groan! 

These are tile sounds vve feed upon; 

Then stretch ouv hones in a Btili gloomy valley, 
t Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

The following short piece is from John Webster, 
touching whom The editor follows what wc cannot help 
thinking the exaggeration of Lamb.' ‘To move a terror 
skilfully,’ observes Lamb—‘to touch a soul to the quick 
—to lay upon fear as much ns it can bear—to wear and 
weary a life till it is ready to- drop, and then step in 


* SSasttfry, superior skill. 

I 
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CHAMBERS'S JCWlfelfe 


iRBgputfcge,* tout one nearly as goodf although thfe idea the ‘appF&euee/ is about to be triedinlfe^totaih foe -* 4 

tii «M4r»Ln«. a l._ tnrip> at. TjMuk. Tfc ittitmTifaiMi iha nrinoisln rtf *nri*»* • 


LOVE FOtt LOVE. 


[ Unot otiginal;— « toriee at Leeds. It eombinetJ thq principle Wtfee 4 gig’ 

' V « | and 1 shearing-machine,’ and at Rouen,' and some 

£■; novn nan love. ^ other manufacturing towqa on the continent, h&l been . 

\ ne » er could any lustre see found superior to any machine yet introduced (hr, (he 

In eyes tliat would not look on cue; same purpose. .. ' 

Vi* 1 ne’er saw nectar on a lip, ' Next comes M- Becquerol’s new method of treating, 

r But where my own did hope to sip. mineral ores, the result of twenty years’ study, which, 

, Has the maid who seeks my heart jj, two words, is electro-chemical. Every one knows 

■jL • Cheeks of rose, untouched by art ? that in the reparation of metal from the earthy 

JjjNl own the colour true, matters with which it is combined, certain processes 

Wl>cn yielding blushes aid tlieir huo. are gone through, involving the use ®f quicksilver or 

of fire, us in smelting, cupeilation, &c., varying accord- 
Is her hand so soft and pure, j n g to the, nature of the metal operated on. For all 

I must press it, « be . lire , those, M. Heeqncrel proposes to substitute an electro- 

XinTlrtatefol press again. ' V ch " mi . c:l1 ^tion, by which he dispenses with them 

Must!, with attentive eye, ontlre| y- ‘ “,^“ t! f haT,>t T "“ ie 

Watch her heaving bosom sigh? " n «»»» 10,000 kilogrammes of ores of silver, 

f ] 0 so w h Pn i SCG copper, ami lead, from Mexico, Peru, the Altai Moun- 

JTlfct heaving bosom sigh for me. tains, W* other parts of the globe, there ie no question 

as to tlie attention dpo to the results.. We must cog- 
" tent ourselves with a brief outline of the process. 

THE MONTH: The ore is first treated in such a way that its con- 

( ... stituenrs shall be soluble iu“lT*: "lution of common 

S f; I E . c E A N » A if T s. salt at t]ic , uux i„ iunl „f saturation. In . t he c ase of 

The fmst few weeks have been especially fruitful galena, the constituents arc chloride of silver njid 
in matters' electrical, some of which jiossess more than sulphate of lead. When these are dissolved, the liquid 
ordinary ^interest, and 'arc striking instances of ip transferred to wooden vnts nr resort oirs, in which 
advance'in scientific research. One is Ur Watson’s the deoonipbsition ‘of the metallic salts is effected by 


1 ne’er could any lustre see. 

In eyes that wSuld hot look on me; 
1 ne’er saw nectar on a lip, 

But whore ray own did hope to sip. 
Has the maid who seeks my heart 
, Cheeks of rose, untouched by art ? 

I will own the colour true, 

"When yielding blushes aid tlieir huo. 

Is her hand so soft and pure.? 

I must press it, to be sure ; 

Nor can J lie certain then, 

Till Si grateful, press again. 

Must J, with attentive eye, 

^Watch her heaving bosom sigh ? 

' i Wfll do so, when I sec 
Jdfet heaving bosom sigh for me. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE A tt l> A 1! I S. 


advance'in scientific rerearch. One is Ur Watson’s the deeompi 
electric-light railway signal-lamp, which, as the in- means of a ] 


Jvanic-battory, the plates of which vary 


ventor avers, can ho seen at a distance of five miles according to’the nature of the metal t.o be thrown 
tlirougli the densest fog. The ordinary lamps, ns is down—carton in some instances being used for the 
well known, are comparatively useless id'thick weather; negative. The battery being set in action, the opera- 
nnd if the new light he as penetrating as is asserted, tion, as a rule, is complete in twenty-four hours, but 
it may do sigual service ui preventing such collisions maybe accelerated by the upplicutiou of heat. Argenti¬ 


na those by which we have been startled of late on 
certain lines of railway. 


ferous lead gives up all its silver without tlio necessity 
for cupeilation; and ores the most refractory, such as 


T’tic electro-magnetic weaving-machine, which we blende and gray copper, yield readily to this mode 
have more than once mentioned, is growing more and of treatment. The experiments have all been satis- 
moro into a practical reality. The inventor, Cavaliero factorily confirmed by M. St Clair, a refiner of Mexico, 
Bouclli, bus sold his patent Hi two eminent, banking who in his report dwells strongly on the fact, that 


firms at Turin and Lyon: models arc soon to lie 
exhibited in Paris and London, and in the United 
States, and no difubt is entertained that the machine 
will effect a great change in the weaving art. The 
invention is indeed one of the most remarkable appli- 


the exhaustion of quicksilver-mines, long dreaded by 
American miners, need no longer be feared, as quick¬ 
silver will no longer be required in tlieir operations. 
Only in places where common salt is very dear, would 
tin: electro-chemical process he too expensive to be 


cations Of elt-ctro-nmgueifiun to industrial purposes we. profitable. 

have yet heard of. Most persons will remember the M. Heequevel lias published a book containing a full 
Jiicquurd-logms in the Great KxliibiLiou, and the large account of his method; and wc commend it to the 
perforated cards, or cartoons, which had to'be shifted notice of miners in this country, where the price of 
witli every movement of the shuttle tt produce the salt is no difficulty in the way of experiment, and 
pattern. In t)ie electro-magnetic loom, instead of cards, where any means by which fuel and labour may be 
numbers of small iron bars arc employed, arranged in saved claim serious consideration. 


sets according to the pattern; and th$e being in A 1 liquid puri 
connection witli the magnets, move obedient to the Phillips, .which ft 


ir ’ has been invented by Mj B. L. 
nderstood to effect a great improve- 


will of tlie designer cacti time the shuttle ledves his ment in the manufacture of iron and other metals. It 
hand. The movements are, of course, effected by is introduced as a flux when tlie metal iB in a state of 
a repeated making and breaking of tlio magnetic fusion; and, according to tlie Mining Journal, the result 
current, aided by an instrument similar in construe- as regards iron is'an increase in the strength of tlie bar 
lion *(i a comb, which strikes the bars at tlie required by at least 10 pqe cent. Copper and brass have been 
moment, and throws them in or out of position accord- experimented upon with equal success; and the Hir¬ 
ing to the nature of the design. It iB in the ‘comb,’ mingham Journal states, that tlie purifier lias boen proved 
we believe, that tlie pattern is first set, after which to add greatly to tlie crystalline and cohesive properties 
its reproduction is a more, question of time; but it of gloss. 

reappears in tlie woven material as accurately as u The next is an instance of the employment of elec- 
‘xnessage printed at one end of a telegraph-wire is tricity in furtherance of astronomical science. Father 
repeated in print at the other. From these particulars Succij|i, of the observatory at Rome, is carrying on .an 
wc sec Unit tlie new apparatus offers considerable ad- important aeries of magnetic observations, during which 
vantages to the silk.-weaving trade, and there is this he lias found in the movements of the bar-magnets 
farther in its favour, that it may be fitted to Jacquard- a Imeans of detecting the appearance of tlie nflrora. 
looms at present in use. Some of tlio initiated say Wishing to extend his researches to other celestial 
that .tapestries and textile designs, however exquisite, phenomena, lie wnggesta calling in the aid of the electric- 
will be so readily reproduced by tlio aid of electro- telegraph in the observation 1 of shooting-stars. ■ Ear 
. magnetism, os to supply the most beautiful materials instance: a meteor being seen at one obsep'otory, 
for dress and decoration to all classes of purchasers, infiSrmatjan'of the fact is to be, instantaneously .flashed 
. Wa may odd hute, that a new weaving-machine, called to the bait beyond, and so on, thus, enabling two or 
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more observers to .notice the same object; and then, 
by subsequent companion and calculation, to discover 
whether they all saw it at the same instant, and in the 
same, port of the sky. Theje and some other points 
being ascertained, it will be possible to clear up certain 
doubts that now confuse the question of shooting-stars. 
From some few experiments made betgecn Borne and 
Naples, Father Socchi believes the present notions on 
the subject to stand in need of rectification.' 

M. Devillc is pursuing his task of extracting alu¬ 
minum /rom clay with the most marked-success—lus 
latest achievements having been laid before tho Aca- 
dfcroie in sheets, ingots, aryl medals, all of tho new 
metal. M. Castels lias discovered a way .of making 
artificial quinine, by a process not yet made pulilie; 
but if the fact be as lie states, a step is here gained 
In an important branch of chemistry whicH promises 
well for further discovery. Fresenjus has done some¬ 
thing towards preventing the incrustation of steam- 
boilers which is worth recording. Having observed 
that incrustation is due rather 40 sulnliato tliun car¬ 
bonate of lime, lie throws soda into the water us a 
remedy, in tho proportion of 78 of soda to 100 of the 
sulpliate, and thuj^.eUtrill isos the latter ‘ Take,’ he 
aava ^ ‘ n_ rrivi n quantity of water from the boiler, 
filtered if necessary, divide it into twmportions, add to 
one a portion of soilu, to the other a small quantity of 
lime-water. If the former remains Heart while tlig 
latter becomes somewhat slightly tufbid, tly proportion 
of soda is correct; if the contrary, soda m«t he added ; 
but if Hie lime-watered portion becomes very thick, 
then the soda must he diminished.’ This experiment 
is simple enough, and there appears to be 110 reason 
why it should not lie tried wherever intrusted boilers 
arc complained of. 

The continued ravages of the vine-disease, and con¬ 
sequent increase in the price of wine, has led a Parisian 
chemist, M. lloffmnnn, to seek tor some vegetable 
substance from which alcohol might 1 *<* distilled suit¬ 
able ns a beverage. After sundry* trials, he found 
what he ranted in a gramineous plant, the V rili-.uni 
rcpi'.ns, or couch-grass, the roots of which are known 
to be sweet and nourishing, though regarded by agri¬ 
culturists as a noxious weed. This gruss, when 
properly treated, yields a ‘colourless alcohol, of agree¬ 
able flavour, without any oinpyreumatie odour, and 
altogether analogous to that obtained from sugar.’ 
Whether it be- desirable to increase the production of 
alcohol may admit of question; but as great quantities 
are needed for manufacturing purposes, farmers and 
others might find it worth their while to collect 
couch-grass for distillation, instead of burning it. 

Foucault is again making the rotation of the earth 
visible^*) the eye, and witli an apparatus that exhibits 
the phenomenon more palpably to tfie ordinary ob¬ 
server than did his famous pendulum experiment, 
which .was so much talked of two years ago. The 
contrivance now used resembles, in its main features, 
the beam and wheel to which we drew attention Inst 
April: the wheel being made to rotate rapidly, sets in 
motion a second wheel moving slowly in, a different 
plane. Gradually, as the movement continues, the 
axis of the latter places itself precisely in a line with 
the’true meridian of the place where the experiment 
is tried, aa is clearly seen by the spectator looking 
through a telescope fixed at a short distance off' on the 
same floor. Stability and quiet are required fv the 
success of the experiment, and M. Foucault lias been 
permitted to fix his apparatus in the Pantheon, where 
he demonstrates the rotation of the earth to nnmbfrs 
of .admiring Parisians. There is more in this esperi- 
• mint titan appears at first sight. It famishes a means 
whereby the true nferidUm may beyfound in any part 
of the world, and thus the deviation of the magnetic 
merhRin may be detected, the compass cosgtbterlphid 
the dangers from magnetic disturbances ntBed. In 


fact* m is said, tbat«vith this apparatus: properly fitted, - * 
a sltip might go to sea without a compass; but as yet ■ 
the difficulty of lgmtraiising the motion of a vcgiel on _ 
^ie waves presents an insurmountable obstacle^' From" 
another quarter we hear of a machine which, fitted 
under the bottom of a ship, Indicates by a dial on deck 
the rate of sailing; and of a ‘ marine clock,' thandlls 
tho latitude and longitude while the vessel pursues her 
course. 

The great oceanic survey is advancing from ■discus-*!, 
sion into real practice: the governments of Holland 
Belgium, Portugal, and Prussia, complying with the 
recommendations of the ‘maritime conference ’ heid 
last year at Brussels, have prepared lists of thoir ships 
to bo employed in the observations, and issued the 
| necessary instructions to their captains- These, with 
j The United States and Britisli vessels which are 
already engaged <n the work, will be able* to make a 
good beginning in all latitudes, and is %t**k which 
prc-cmihcutly requires the amplest co-opemtion. 

■ While science is thus busy on the oceoff, she is 
turning her attention to a rather delicate question on 
land. We do not yet know so much as we ought to know 
of the weight and mass of the earth, and the relation 
it boars in these, particulars io the other planets. The 
question is one which has arisen again and again, in 
proportion with the growing^sense that rigorous exacti¬ 
tude in scientific ^search 1S an indispensable condi¬ 
tion ; ami attempts to solve it have been made in 
various ways—by swinging a pendulum in different 
latitudes, and by observations of tlio ■ attraction of 
suspended balls. Some twenty-five years ago, certain 
eminent incnibft-s of the Astronomical Society swung 
a. pendulum at the top and, bottom of the Dolcoath 
Aline, in Cornwall, but failed to arrive at any satis¬ 
factory conclusions—perhaps because of tho. flood 
which drove them from the lowest part of tho mine 
before their second series of experiments was com¬ 
pleted. Now, a new attempt is being made by the 
astronomer-royal, who. when he thinks a thing ought 
to be dope, loses little’tiine in setting about it. He 
has chosen the north for the scene of his experiments, 
and has set up his pendulums at the Horton Aline, 
at Shields, on tho banks of the Tyne. The*depth 
of tla* mine ( is 12<)0 feet; and as the pendulums are 
placed in electric communication with each other, wo 
may hope that it will be Tound possible (b detect 
dyfeivnees id' the earth's action upon them, at the 
surface and far below it. These differences being 
determine?), will furnish data for calculating the effect 
of different sthilu. anil show what is to be allowed for 
geological structure, and what for density. Although 
these experiments may not solve the whole question, it 
is impossible not to wish them success, when we 
remember of wlnit importance the answer will be to 
astronomical science. 

A curious experiment has been made in France, 
apparently to shew that swallows can be made to do 
the work of carrier-pigeons; for in these days of tele¬ 
graph-wires, any other object seems to be out of the 
question. Six swallows were carried to Vienna, where, 
a small slip of paper, bearing u written communication, 
having been lied under the breast of each, they were 
let loose to find their way back again. It was seven 
in the morning when they started: two reached Paris 
at one in the afternoon of the sam* day; a third,’ 
between two and three; and the last, at four; while 
two of tlie six never made their nppearaiieo at all. 
Leaving this fact to speak for itself, and be accepted 
for what it may seem worth, we go on to remark 
that a project is talked of for laying a submarine 
win: from Corfu, or Cephalouia, to some Dalmatian 
port. Another attempt is being made to carry a wire 
from Holyhead to Howth; and six of onr principal 
dockyards are in direct telegraphic communication 
with the Admiralty offices in London. Again has an 









'been made to send a signal through water 
OOt a wire; this time, at Portsmouth, where it 
was attended with partial success. The thing has often 

S an trwlj: a few years ago, a couple of savans might, 
re been seen sending tljeir messages across those 
mirwr lakes known to Londoners as HSmpstcad ponds. 


aStl Aeronautical Society is on the topi’s—to experiment 
oh, and investigate the possibilities of aerial navigation. 
Jfc t yet, wc fancy, will Tennyson’s vision of ‘ argosies 
'rtrtfch magic- sails’ gliding through the heavens 1 * 
realised. In a freestone quarry at Airdrie, nearly forty 
feet below the surface, a fossil-tree has been found, 
with roots in sonic parts Bix feet thick. Some fossil¬ 
ised nntB were picked up in the. same place, forming 
altogether a qpost interesting prize for geologists. Dt^ 
Livingston, who, a year or two ago, made a remarkable 
exploration in Eastern Africa, has jitSt beep heard of 
at a plrftfc «“ Angola, 150 miles from the coast, to 
which lie, hsfcl travelled through the interior from the 
Cape of 'Good Hope. If this ho true, the worthy' 
missionary will have made one of the most successful 
journeys on record. Among the victims of cholera, we 
regret to see the name of Signor Melloni of Naples, so 
well known for his reaea.’ches into the radiation of 
heat, and for the soundness and originality of his views. 
His death is a real'loss to faience. 

CaptaiiPGalton’s report of railways, just published, 
shews tile total len"th -of finished railway in the 
United Kingdom in 1853 to have been 7G8G miles, 
leaving more than 3000 miles still to be made. Nearly 
<5000 miles of the amount are in England. Thu total 
receipts in the same year were L.18,0<fi,871); and the 
number of passengers 102,28G,GG0—being 13,000,000 
more than in 1852. It is worthy of remark, that 
while the first and second class receipts shew a 
decrease, those from third-class passengers present 
a considerable increase. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that the third-class carriages on the Great Western 
Hailway are now improved into most comfortable and 
convenient vehicles. 

The Commissioners of flic Great Exhibition of 1851 
have sent a circular to the authorities of the free 
museums throughofit the kingdom, offering ‘ to present 
to them collections of illustrative samples, amounting 
tmne hundreds of speqpnens, and consisting chiefly 
dHra^feduee, taken from the trade collection.’ To 
WmBMay bo added flie fact, that thirty-five certifl- 
$&te9Lr proflsiency have' been granted by the Govern- 
igftnt l *5>part:: .ent of Science and Art to as canny 
students. Is this a sign that tb 6 schools arc 
progressing ? , 

Capivun Penny's whaling - expedition to Davis's 
Strait, which we mentioned at the time ojats sailing, 
has proved completely snccessfhl. It was 
with a view to sec whether a resident estabMhpicnt 
would not prove more profitable than the uHTnary 
mode of fishing, and ftihe two vessels which sailed in 
July las' , vii t . ,1 a; Kumsodka; and now' the 

' * lias come homo with one of his ships, and the 
other is following—both full of oil, valued at J,.800(i 
There arc deposits of plumbago and other minerals 
‘ near the settlement, and it is possible that in time 
these may come to be worked in conjunction with the 
$*hery, though it is but an inhospitable region for 
; colonists. 

■ The Commissioners of the Irish Fisheries, in their 
[ "Report for 1853, give some particulars respecting the 
■i artificial production of salmon, which we have much 
! jgfciasaro in repeating here, ns helping on a work the 
! Spnceak ;«fi which will add so largely to the food 
. rorourefcs of the nation. Having considered that the 
1 person* who rear the young salmon in the spawning- 
beds, sheuhl not lore the rewurd for their trouble on 
the migration of the fry to the salt water, the cota- 
1 missionere suggested the formation of a reservoir on 


the margin of the sea at Kingstown, whudi appears 
to. have bear effected, for they, say: * This may bo 
.termed a sea-pond, 200 feet loHg by about 5(3-feet wide, 
and 6 feet deep at low-welter. A rise of 6 Qr f "feet 
occurs at every tide, flowing in through a grating 
placed across the entrance to confine the 0 fish within. 
We took fry fr*m the fresh waters of the Lifffey and 
Bray rivers, at the proper age and migratory state, 
and have transferred them to this pond, where they 
can now bo seen daily. They are watched by many 
persons anxious for the result of this experiment, 
and appear to bo thriving well, and" have increased 
considerably in size. *• , » 

‘ Very small fish pass in through the grating firom the 
haThdur, and the young salmon arc seen feeding upon 
them. If,’ continue the commissioners—and we gladly 
support tlihir suggestion—‘if this experiment should 
succeed in demonstrating that salmon may be thus 
successfully kept under control, until they attain to a 
size rendering them valuable in an edible point of view, 
ihnumembte enclosure' may be mode around the coast, 
varying in extent according to circumstances; and' by 
these means, the artificial production of salmon may 
become of vast importance. •»« 

—--.-- J* _ji »'fc.'i, __ 

THIS BUI.TAM. ' 

,11'p were ushered up the grambstaireaso of the palace, 
towards the jarge rel-eption-room whore sovereignty was 
embodied in propria per.mn/i. This apartment is one of 
ample dimensions, and its numerous windows look oat on 
tlm winding Unghuz. It is plainly, yet neatly furnished: 
like licschid Pacha's room, it is covered with n light mat¬ 
ting, and divans form the prominent buttresses of the four 
walls. Handsome mirrors, from ceiling to floor; wonderful 
clocks; a few chairs of ordinary Htamp; two or three mosaic 
tables; and two large globes on stands, complete the rapid 
inventory. At one end of the room, and flic centre of all 
eyes, on tlic ‘ centre of the universe,’ sat the sultan on a 
divan, which was raided by a platform. His shoulders were 
covered with tile cloak he generally wears, clasped around 
the ncek with diamonds. lie was looking bettor than usual, 
though his general appearance is not one strongly marked. 
Ho is a man of moderate stature—probably five feet six 
inches—and delicate frame, having a slight dropping and 
recession of the chin, accompanied by a laxity of the 
muscles of the mouth, dcuoting that want of firmness 
which is a point of his character. His hair is black, and 
his eyes small artil languid. With these personal disad¬ 
vantages, heightened in walking bv the handy-leg movement , 
lie 1 j;u» the redeeming trait of a natural goodness of heart, 
which, if cultivated and unrestrained, would lead to a great 
amelioration of Ids people. True, ho has often shewn this 
fact at different times and in different actions, and lie pos¬ 
sesses a strong inclination to deeds of charity, kindness, 
and liberality, whidh is diminished, if not counteracted by a 
selfish and intriguing ministry.— Correspondent of the New 
York Times. 

STEAM VUlB-KMOimi. 

A committee appointed by the common-council of tills 
city, has visited Cincinnati, at their' own expense, for the 
purpose of seeing the efficiency of the fire department 
of that city. In ordor to shew the New Yorkers what Ifce 
firemen of that city could do, an .alarm of lira was given, 
anil in seven minutes thereafter every engine was oa th* 
ground ready for work. Among these were the two stfefea 
fire-engines, which were tlffowing streams of water injjina 
minutqg after the torch wbb applied to kindle the fire under 
their boilers. Both engines threw eight streams through 
thrag-quarter inch nozzles ft distance of ISO feet, They 
weft tested in every possible way, and the committee, we 
understand, are well pleased with what they witnessed,— 
American Payer.» 
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Peoi i i may tall, as they will about steam trail Iling 
gaslighting, and the telegraphy in my opnliou tlR 
greatest uis^oa cry of tilt age—or indication of In 
covtry—is tie Caipilbig kcur mw futilities n 
traa tiling, y oui tituTioii of in u Unit i ^ for 1 orst flesh 

nn df is siwmhis attul ulon at Uo own pit isurt by tht 
fitntastic wind tour increase of the sj*.( 1 of locomotion 
fu m t( n to fl|t y milt s an hi ur—ill these. ire airy well 
so fat as thty go but \ ithout tlic a ( irptyiig*! qut$- 
tion whcfittl wo should not halt been tfttir without 
them Trunks and portmanti ms 1 1 loin? of n ttuic to 
the old system thty ar< part and pnictl Iff tilt slow 
<oach remmo, md don’t underst ind bung in a inoltrn 
hurry Tn sonic fortunate Inst mi es they may do as 
you would Iliac them — ml so may i liovi of pi„s but 
m both cases it is at tin taj case of n i oustant feu r on 
tho part oi the owner an! no end ol si reamin’' md 
bawling and limning frautielv litre ami there look 
at the stene that tnsuts on tl i ir*\ il i> f i r lw iy 
train—say ba gaslight It i« 1>> no mi uis into tr i jin 
andiomfort iinyonty of the pisscu,< rs tmerge fiom 
the carriages Huy throw ibout tinm m alirnu I 
look, and commentt hurraing somi on w ly^somt 
anothtr oei lsionully meeting, liki so mam loeomotivis 
m collision, till it length all rush cousin tine >u h or 
arc earned bj the stream towurds tho lu„Mgi a an 
It is not of tlieinselaes tht a aie thinking but ot their 
portmanteaus the most dehiati unprotected fun tie 
stands up for her property and elbow a m 1 b iw Is w ltb 
the best of them \\ h it gl lrmg e ves ari throw n 1 >w ards 
the opening of the eiatrn as it disgorges trunl after 
trunk? ho'f after box, anl tumbleq, tliun upon the 
ground as if they belonged to nob > ly in i u ticul ir, but 
were to be scruublc 1 for by all 1 W li if sinking hi irts 
fbllowr the unloading as it goes on llmost to tin md 
Without disclosing that blown kith r portmanti m 
which its owner was so unhappy if to in ti ust to the 
integrity of the Great Trunk line Rulway Cnmpiny’ 
Meantime th* wiser of the tinyellers haae gone qua tly 
Off, edging themaelrtee clear of the fr intic mass and 
making encrgctii ally foi the egress like men intent 
gpon their sapper There is one who tums his head 
to look with mingled compassion and amuserant at 
the tumult The moment tin train stopped he pit kctl 
Up ms baggage /rom under the seat, and strode #i iy 
, with it He has his fortune m his own possisHm 
He has no feeling of doubt or anxiety on his mind 
Stapd ( out of the way t^cre, you felfow^—ht doesnt 
WMjt your assistance he is not ashamed U Ins 


Prick 1 }d 


"The very word parget bag is mtenseljdn;lisii so 


plun straightforward, sensible, descriptive, practical 
lour 1 1 cm liman sickens you with the affectation of lus 
si dr mit md loui (ft i min is little htBer with lus 
cirtumsiribi 1 > utcl a 1 is if a Carpet-baft was not 
unlimited in its u^cs koui Spimard calls it vtunga; 
y our Itali in i ih jw a our Sue It, l ippsai k , your Dane, 

( i / a 1 - ill more or It sr objicti mable tt rins, and nope 
ipproai hing the sturdy sisnplit lty of Carpi t-bag 

1 y did I not taki a ( arpet bnjf on my first trip to 
the continent' B< < mse daw u. my first tn^ because 
I w is a r iw islamjfir, ignorant of the road and of tlic 
world My suflenngs on tint occasion were mton¬ 
ce ii tide and in fut, I lint ever since then lild 
superstiti >us feelings eoniucttd with i portmanteau 
which mike lift look at it with a kind of a tguo terror 
Such vas not tin cist at first, for nuno was a very 
linn Gome out of the largest si/e md spuk and stttn 
nt w 1 lus nt w nt ss w is of jtst If a mistake—a grioi ouB 

mist ike Old portm mteau-. bait ah ays some dis 
tine, mailing ftaturi, s nni mothhealion in teir and weai 
ly wluih you t in tt 11 one from another, but when, 
they fir’jt come i it i the worl 1 thty are as like as two 
p is lien to the l<ek anl kty I lound this to 
my tost at the outs t Then was a good deal of 
now ding anl liuirying at the Tn nth douaite, but 
my hands am new portmmtcau secured its owner 
some ollh i tl n spi tt and tHt ofhc er rcathly^oofoftfci 
key I piofli n 1, and opened it «1 did not qulh ftrog- 
nise my things, howtiei as they were tofi Forer 
one i>y fine w and 1 u itl qjysilf foi *5 ime with 
eonjectares A to whither iny woitl nt might not 
line intended the si clc int ah I uthiefs foi a sur¬ 
prise md that beautifully fine undiiilotlung , *s the 
practical tdhnin ition of an irgummt we had li ul as to 
the nftessity of milt if* minutes Bat othir things 
followed, to the presenit ot which no ingenuity could 
reconcile me, ■’nil at 1 ist 1 bro^e mto sudden, ptrspira- 
lion at> the tiulhflashed i in nut 1 was employed 
in idmmibti ri lg the effects of e>oine otl u 6 uil* * 
And tli rt tl o gentle man w is by my side, turning i 
pirpkxwl link from mi lo tho portmanteau, and from 
the portmautf iu to mt, till oui eyes met, when h it 
out e re 1 1 u It in my f ice 

I fin 1 this i«n t inino after all,’ said I sheepishly 
1 tlarcsa t ain’t’ Oh, I shoulilnl w c n 1 i 1 r 
lii]s you vould like to tumble a ftw mu of my 
thugs woul I you?’ I quailed for a uiotm ul I f r his 
gevLTolook, but the thou„ht of my own jurfm uric uu 
wli eh \vu ceitainly not m the loom, roused SMRrf 
an 1 w ith i hasty explanation I plunged thrttogh the 
crowd, kiung behind me I f u a aery indifferent 
character The cml of this ndauituu was, that fojf . 
baggage, in about an hour after, ni-dc its appearance , 
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t£e douane, but without any .explanation [if the 
wribhr;'uid tlie other gentleman having by that time 
.’dSimWayv-ci, I was detained in the tqgrn all night, that 
Ihinglixeet a new key made for niy portmanteau. j 
'Hut fiiii was only the beginning of Hie troubles 
/entailed upon me by the portmanteaus Notwithetand- 
ih^s^my care, it seemed to vanish occasionally before 
"my very eyes. It was more than once the subject of 
, borrespondence between the bureau of one town anil 
that of. another fifty miles off. Oh, the sensation of 
pmvlng in a strange place without so much as a change 
of linen—with the suspicion rising up every now and 
. then like a spirit that yon had not sem your portman¬ 
teau stowed, bitt like a fool had token the fact for 
granted—and with a presentiment gnawing at your 
heart that you were never to set eyes on it again! t 
It is not my intention to give a history of tliis- 
uufortunate journey, in which I acted throughout as 
the couirat, <)€ my portmanteau—only without wages. 
I cannot }Hp recalling, however, an awkward and 
absurd position in which it placed me on the road from* 
Paris to Strasbourg. Literally on the road. 1 had 
arrived within some thirty miles of the latter city, 
when 1 found that I had been carried by the diligence 
a considerable distance bqvond a village, the name of 
which I now forgej,. where I had intended to remain 
that day, for the purpose of viewing some ruins in the 
neighbourhood. I at once' called fj.- halt; dismounted 
with my portmanteau, and without any suspicion 
that I had acted imprudently, stood listening to the 
rumbling of the wheels of the huge vehicle as it pursued 
its course, and gradually disappeared in the distance. 
I say I stood listening. Very well. Tbs sound was bj 
and by at an end, and I could hear nothing but the 
nutes of a lark overhead, and the buzz of innumerable 
insects on the wing. The road on either hand was as 
straight as an arrow, and perfectly level as far. as the 
eye could see. There was not a tree in the whole 
expanse of country; and as for hedges, you may travel 
whole days in Trance without coining to anything of 
the kind. The country is laid'out before you like a 

S , variegated only by the shades of the "different, 
of grain. Now hero was ) by the roadside, 
g and listening, with a July sun healing full 
r licad »at the hottest time of the day; and the 
anteau—I could not even Sit down c on it, for it 
soon bcusmo so hot that*it scorched me to touch it! 
To expect a country cart to pass at that broiling time 
of tho day wag out of tlie question; to shoulder the 
portmanteRirVas a feat for which I was* ungual, 
even in a moderate temperature; and to go on without 
it towards th##illage, never once occurred to my imn- 
ginathgi. There is the curious thing—a thing worth 
looking into by philosophy—tlie portmanteau has a 
mystical attraction for its master, or more correctly 
speaking, its slave, which he cannot conqudf even 
when in danger of being broiled alive. He can no 
more liberate Idnisclf from his portmanteau than an 
elephant can from his trunk. For my part, I suflered 
so mt 0 h. tliat when tho earth did at length cool, and 
the peasants were going about again on their avoca¬ 
tions, T was unable to move, and was fain to he 
transported, as well as my portmanteau, in one of 
their carts to the village. 

I shall mention only one more little adventure, for I 
long to get hack to the Corpct-hag. It occurred on the 
-banks of the Loire, where tho genuine country-life is 
very pleasant. 1 had a strong predilection lor this 
sort of thing. 1 was always drawn away in imagina¬ 
tion by tlie sounds of the rustic fiddle, and would fain 
have joined tho cortege of village lads and lasses when 
bound fbr tho neighbouring given. On one occasion 
Hie temptation was irresistible, and I shall presently 
explain why. I suddenly told tho conductor, just as we 
were setting off again after changing horses, that I 
had determined to .part from the diligence here, and 


requested him to leave my portmanteau forme atd&e. 
inn at Hloia, where f expected to arrive the next day pi:, 
the one after.. He assured me that all would be right,' 
and giving him a gratuity—for the fare was already 
paid—I rushed round tlie corner of the village bostelrie, 
and following a pretty footpath at full speed, sooaxame. 
up with the pajty that had attracted me. This was a - 
sort of dancing-proccssion I had frequently seen on the 
stage in England, and sometimes caught a glimpse of ■ 
in Franco wheg rumbling along in the diligence; but I 
saw it now fojr the first time in all the poetry pf rural 
life. Imagine fifteen couples of youngvmen and women 
skipping along, hand in hand, gaily dressed, and both 
Bexes decked with bright-coloured ribbons, chiefly pink. 
Imagine the troop led by a young fellow with a fiddle, 
fiddling away while lie skipped, and the rear brought, 
up by thr«e young girls, not the less merry, and not 
the less beautiful, „ that they had come too late for 
partners. Imagine the locality along which they tripped 
to he a belt of green country in the raidt^e of the 
Variegated carpet of grain, and swelling here and there 
into such rounded eminences as nre assigned to tho 
moonlight revels of the fairies. Silch was the picture 
that floated before me—midTcry often floats still; 
descending upon streets and^squnres, a nd ball -rooms 
and picnics, silencing the crash of hands and orchestras, 
to fill my ears with the tones of that solitary fiddle, 
gnd exorcising plumes and diamonds, veiki and bonnets, 
to bring boi'jre meansternl that rustic group, those fair 
and gay young girls—and her, the fairest and gayest of 
them all! 

It was This circumstance, you, shall understand, of 
there being female supernumeraries in the party which 
had determined my motions. In all former cases that 
had eome under my observation, the sexes were equally 
balanced, and I liad no business to interfere; but hero 
1 was not only a( liberty to gratify my inclinations, 
but culled upon to do so by considerations of common 
humanity. When I came up with the rear of the 
daneing-prorcssioii, 1 fell into tlie jig step ns well rs I 
was able, and pulled off my hat to the supernumeraries. 
The three, without stopping, courtcsicd as only French 
w omen can courtesy; and two edged themselves aside, 
us if surrendering to me the third. This one hesitated 
for it wioment, looking sweetly nnd Jtindly at her com¬ 
panions ; hut there was no alternative. It was a settled 
thing that Annette was the prettiest girl in the village, 
and tlie rest put lier forward as a matter of course: so, 
dancing up to me with a hlusli and a smile, and the 
most graceful bend in the world, tho young girl put 
her hand into mine, and away we skipped. Away we 
skipped on the smooth green turf, between tho fairy 
mounds, across the glancing rivulet, through the belt 
of young lime-trees—whither? I neither knq.w nor 
care. AH I can^say is, that when we stopped, I was 
greeted by the rest as if I had been one of themselves 
come so late that they had given up expecting me. 
They would have thought it rudeness to treat me like 
a stranger. They pardoned my dress; the ridiculous 
fineness of my ljnen; the absurdity of my round hat; 
nnd they refrained from smiling at the formality of my 
jig step, ami the general insularity of my air. The 
girls gathered round me, and pinned a knot of ribbons 
on my shoulder; .Annette fastened aqather upon my 
graistcoat,. jytfsgKer my heart; and when she had given 
an admiring gjan ce at the effect, she looked uji in my 
face— gracious heavens, what eyes 1 

Now tijjgfjKra understand, was a wedding-party \ and 
weddings are not over in that part of the country for 
several days. IIow could I help that ? I stayed to the 
end, as in duty bound; and then—let me see—what 
became of the aest of the time ? My mind is a little 
confused on the subject; I, in fact, have no precise 
idea of how the drf^s slipped away; but at anyrate, 
it was in the forenoon of the eighth I walked mtothe 

/ .tyantV the inn at Bloia, dejepled, jaded, covered 









with &»£ 4 nd bathed in perspifratjon. As I nude my 
way wearily towards. a door which seemed to lead to 
the cafty I*observea something leaning against a lamp-* 
post i tt the middle of the yard—something that gave 
me a qualm Of discomfort, for it was a portmanteau, a 
good deal of the appearance of my own calamity, hut a 
little browner. This one, however, had an affiche stuck 
open it;' and I crossed over to see what was the 
matter,* being just, to say the truth, in the mood to 
learn that there were people in this venations world as 
miserable as myself. The advertisements however, was 
very brief, althSugh significant enough; it* merely set 
forth that the said portmaifteau was to he sold by 
auction that day at two o’clock, to pay tupeases. . 

‘All.’thought I, ‘some foundered traveller! he lias 
not hat! wherewith to pay his bill, and thej^arc selling 
him up, poor fellow I 1 wonder whether I know him— 
whero is the address?’ and turning up the port¬ 
manteau, I read my own name on the brass-plate! 

‘To piy expenses ! ’ they could not make act moy 
than a single franc for their tumble ain keeping that' 
wretched portmanteau. But why blame them ? Were 
they not as much the vjptims of fatality as myself? I 
came just in tiijpr, some people will say: I deny the 
facjps»E< widwd bitterly* that I had been two hours 
htter! But my mind was now maiifVup; a desperate 
step occurred to me in the very midst of my fracas 
with the host; and when 1 sat down exhausted, the 
resolution grew rigid as my limbs stiffened/ Nantes was 
the last point of that zigzag journey, amj’on my arrival 
there, I carried the plan into effect. Thcrqjs a street 
in Nantes which transports yon into the very middle 
of the middle ages. The tall houses are built in 
projecting stories, till they almost meet at the top. and 
the avenue thus resembles, both in its gloom and 
contour, a lofty cavern. The shops in this street, are 
almost wholly clothiers’; hut in one of them 1 obtained 
wbat I sought—a Carpet-bag. To this I transferred 
from the portmanteau every article of real value or 
necessity; and then, with a sigh of*relief and a smile 
of triumph, I sat down and '-ontemplated wlml 1 have 
called, in imitation of a lady-novelist—who applies the 
word to a man's wife—my calamity. It. was no longer 
new; it was brown and tarnished; and instead of being 
sleek and flomfortabic-Iooking, great hungry-looking 
hollows betrayed here, and there the void within. 1 
could not help giving a savage chuckle as T gazed. 

1 took wonderfully to the Carpet-bag: 1 must own, 
in fact, that there was at first something eccentric in 
my attachment to it. I opened it in the diligence on 
the slightest occasion, or none at all, and frequently 
carried it in with me to the roadside-inns when there 
■was no necessity for so doing. My fellow-travellers 
called*me ‘the man with the Carpet-bag;’ and L took 
it as a compliment. 

You think that at this rate I should not lie long of 
seeing the last of the portmanteau; and I own that 
was at first my own idea. Nay, since I am in the. 
confessional at anvrate, I will say that by degrees there 
gathered upon my mind a morbid fcsire to get rid of 
it! But as I would not be thought absolutely frantic, 

I must add that this was not till tljc contents had not 
only ceased to be of value, but were composed of tljings 
so worn said dirty, that I was asbarrtnq toffee them 
away, and still Shore ashamed to ackiitWlVdtfe them as 
my property. The portmanteau, however, that had 
been hitherto so solicitous to escape,nofestucii fast; 
and instead of there being on foot a genknPfetms piracy 
to rob me of it, the whole world seemed to he anxious 
to act as its guardian! ThiB is a fact, un'afceountfble I 
as it may seem. Once, when it had actually dis- 
appeared for two days, it came batik to me with a 
polite letter front a functionary, pluming himself 
Upon his happy fortune in being the means of restor¬ 
ing it, and cosdudiqg with the aBsurattee or his 
ttiost profound consideration. It is true, alltigese turns of 
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fortuBe cost money? An innkeeper once sent a mtUL^T 
i horse with it express tliirty-fiye miles, and toe expense 
came to as muchfcs it would have fetched at 
lit Blois, although then its contents were dr a very 
different character. As I oamca nearer and nearer the 
coast whero I was to embark, I became more and more 
feverish as I reflected on the persecution I wtfssub- 
jeeted to ; and, besides, the awful condition of the few 
things it,contained made it impossible for me to think' 
of seeing it opened at the English custom-house. ;-|A 

I was at length at Calais f the steamer was to sail 
early in the morning; the portmanteau lay before me. 

It was by this time iutensely shabby, owing to the wear ; 
and tear of the journey, to its own peehliar adventures, 
and to something else which I mention with a little hesi¬ 
tation. After all, however, my patience Mad been sorely 
tried; and perhaps few renders will bn surprised to hear, 
that on ssveral Occasions recently, whe n shat up with 
it in qiy bedroom for the night, I lia?P , TOieved my 
exasperated feelings by giving it a snver^^jking. I 
now came to a final determination that I should not 
embark with it, or that it should not embark with me, 
mute qui couh:; and on this understanding with myself 
I went to lied. 

The next morning I paidluy hill, and got clear off I 
was on hoard. The vessel was" Unmoored, and we 
steamed out to sea. • 

On the evening bf the day on which I reached home, 
while endeavouring to satisfy the curiosity and alarm 
of my worthy aunt as to wluit had become of the ' 
portmanteau, the following letter was put into my 

hands :— 

‘ My dear fellow—You may remember when we met 
at Dijon, giving me an account of the difficulty ypu 
had in keeping hold of your precious portmanteau; 
and you may therefore guess how much 1 was surprised 
and amused to find it, hearing your name and address, 
in the bedroom tliey gave me at Calais, where I 
arrived just after your departure! It occurs to me, 
that you may have liet-n cleaned out on your journey, 
as most.people are. and that you left it as a guarantee 
w Ith the landlord. I found him a close fellow, liowewer s 
lie said nothing hut that lie lutd a “^claim;” and tMjjit 
was only L.7, 1!>‘\ (id. English money, I yf countjflKl 
it. to save you the trouble of remitting, and shalfuSVB 
the pleasure of restoring y*ur property by Bits time 
to-morrow evening.’ * 

• lie kept liis word. I handed’him the njnoy grimly, ( 
and cut Jhc fellow dead from flint liourJ»As for the 
portmanteau^ I got the servant to sell it to an old 
elothes-imui, who paid for it with a bad^ialf-croivn. 

* • —~ 

THE ElrOfVEl? R AND EXOTICS AT. 

• SYDENHAM. 

It so happens that, while public attention haB pointedly ' 
and repeatedly been drawn towards the new Crystal 
Dalacc in rcspcctfto its architectural and sculpturesque • 
beauties, very little notice lias yet been taken it* news¬ 
papers and journals of the botanical collection—toe 
flowers, and trees, and shrubs. One reason for this is, 
that the Tine Arts Courts are seen in their completed i 
state, while the Botanical Department is yet in process | 
of arrangement; while another reason is, that the 
plants, so far as the interior of the building is con¬ 
cerned, are accessories to other departments, and are 
not collected in any one spot; they are trimmings, 
fringes, fillings-up, adornments, finishing-off the beau¬ 
ties of the Palace, without putting forth any pretentious 
claims to be regarded ns beauties themselves. Yet this 
modest subordination of position might not to. cause 
them to be placed in the background in respect to 
public favour. They are really a grand element in the , 









of the Sydenham ExWbition; and/more- 
^swit'lfey grow, in size as well as in number, anil next 
SfCar n^Jl se6 -wonders in this depart cfcnt. So little is 
v jficly^known n]amt the plants at the Crystal PalacfcJ 
except that wliich is 1 gathered during a momentary 
acfb&jpg glouce, as the visitor strolls through the 
building, that we think a four explanatory details may 
' not be misplaced. 

; -In the first place, then, the celebrated botanical col¬ 
lection of Messrs Loddlgcs pt Hackney was the basis 
of this Crystal Valaee collection. It was a fortunate 
coincidence that, at the,very time when the Sydenham 
.project was under consideration, Messrs Loddigcs had 
resolved to retire from business, and to sell off the wlioto 
of their unequalled collection—unequalled so far as 
private nurserymen are concerned. Nay, the very sale- 
cataloguf?v;c?4 being drawn up, when Sir Joseph Paxton, 
by authority of the Crystal Palace Directors, ‘stepped, 
in and bought the entire collection by private contract, 
giving one round sum for the whole of the plants. 
The plants have remained at Hackney until room was 
.prepared for them at Sydenham ; they have been 
conveyed by wagons and carts 0:1 the ordiuary road 
from one place to the other; and a must formidable 
tmdertukftig this has been, consul .'ring the distance, 
the many thousands of plants, an<f the large size of 
numbers of them. Scarcely a day lias elapsed, for 
mftny months, on which these plant-loads have not 
been seen wending their way from uort£v to south. 

The collection at Messrs Loddigcs’ was in every way 
rtoiarkable. It was about ninety years ago that 
Conrad Loddigcs began to form it, and it gradually 
became one of the most celebrated in Europe. The 
general custom of nurserymen has been to cultivate 
and sell such pretty plants as readily find admirers 
and purchasers—such as auriculas, dahlias, tulips, 
.geraniums, and so forth, without troubling themselves 

■ about any plants which entail much difficulty in the col¬ 
lecting; but there ‘tiro a few firms actuated by a higher 
spirit, approaching botany as a science to lie loved, and 
spending liberal sums in procuring rare and beautiful 
plants fri?ni every part or the world. Of ‘such stuff’ 
were Messrs Loddigcs made. Travellers and botani¬ 
cal adve nture rs were offered handsome terms for any 
new or striking plants they might bring liomai and 
hence arose hy degrees a magnificent cofluclion. The 
collection was not especially gay in colours; for bril¬ 
liant petals are only one among the attractions for 
which botanical specimens are admired; aq*l Loddigcs’ 
place was not one for mere flower-worshippers. - There 
was an orchidaceous house —a long building, in which a 
hot and humid atmosphere fostered hundreds of the 
strange and fantastic orchids, each ticketed with its 
descriptive label. • There was a palx -slave, containing 
many extraordinary palms and ferns, among which was 
one giant, whereof we shall have to say more presently. 
There were conservatories, containing a few of the 
rarer plants requiring stove temperature—such as the 
cinnamon-laurel, the clove-tree, the coffee-tree, the 
■India-rubber tree, the mango-tree, the nutmeg-tree, the 

■ > jjopper-plant, the cocoa-tree, the tea-plant, the tamnrind- 
jdSBt, and so forth. There were greenhouses, containing 
aide-trees, camphor-trees, orange and lemon trees, olive- 
1 trees, the indigo-plant, magnolias, lobelias, fuchsias, &c. 
There was a camellia-house, crowded with specimens of 
th is Vahtifill flower. There was a tropical conservatory, 
containing those portions of the collection which re¬ 
quired the highest temperature. In short, there were 
sol the appliances for a very choice and extensive col- 

- lection of plants from all parts of the earth. Those of 

- our readers who have, at hand tire Second.Series of the 


Journal, will find sutolerably full account «f Loddjgw' 
nursery as it was-eight years agm* ' *' 1 ‘ 

This, then, was Hie. parent collection, wii&me that at 
Sydenham has sprung. A large portion df plants harm 
been conveyed from the one place to the trtliet; hut 
there arc still many to come. The collection comprint 
numerous specimens remarkable either for their siae'or 
for some other characteristics. There is, for instance, 
the Areea catechu, whence the betel is obtained; there 
is the Artoearpcs integri,folia, which, though a small tree 
hero, rises to sixty feet in its own native dime-; there 
is the Piper nigrum, the black pepper-tree; the clove- 
trpe, and others yielding tpiccs; the strange and fearftd 
poison-tree of Java; the Calamus rudentum, which rises 
to a height of 200 feet in its Asiatic home; the fantastic 
umbrella-tree, with its broad-spreading leafy summit; 
the cabbagc-palm; the Jiltei* Cuineensis, now of such 
extraordinary value to us as the source of . palm oil, 
which is pressed out front the pulpy part of tho fruit; 
the Phrxuir fariniferi, yielding a kind of Ago; the 
Jjalnnia Jlnrhmrea, tlr* monarch of Loddigcs’, which 
must have a paragraph to itself presently; the Theo- 
linmiti cctrao, whence cocoa aiuj chocolate are obtained ; 
tlie cotv-treo.of South America, ac named from the 
milky juice which it yields?' the hani ft w> n S h a^lant 
which yields balsam of eapivi; the Cordia monoiea, 
remarkable for its rope-like structure; the golden- 
leaved< ('/nymph i/l/a viacrophylla, which iii’Sicrra Leone 
attains a if'gbt o? 100 feet; the Jiertludlntia txcelia, 
the magnified it tree which yields the Uracil nut; the 
mahogany-?rce. Indeed, dwarfish as most of the plants 
necessarily are in comparison with the sizes which the 
species would attain in their own native homes, they 
present, besides beauty of appearance, abundant ma¬ 
terials for instruction in respect to the economical 
and medicinal uses to which they are applied. 

The Loddigcs’ collection, then, was the basis whereon 
Sir Joseph l’axton proceeded to form tho Sydenham 
collection. Hut, empowered by the company, he has 
likewise made large purchases elsewhere. Ho has 
obtained, from one quarter or another, as many as 
81)00 camellias, ami 10,000 geraniums, fuchsias, and 
calceolarias. There arc no fewer than 600 roses in the 
Alhambra alone, forming elegant parterres around the 
marble fountain in the Court of the* LionS. One very 
interesting purchase lias boon made—a collection of 
seventy-two orange-trees nnd twenty-four pomegranate- 
trees, brought from the Chateau de Neuilly alter the 
death of the late King Lonis-Philippe. Tho remarkable 
shape and large Bizc of the orange-trees, and the bril¬ 
liant green of the leaf, render them very conspicuous 
and ornamental objects; while the pomegranate-trees 
carry us in imagination to Eastern climes, where 
all sorts of beautiful princesses ate of their fruit in 
enchanted castles*and fairy palaces. 

Besides purchases, the Sydenham collection has been 
enriched with many botanical gifts, nnd will doubtless 
be enriched with many more, for there is abundant 
liberality of tho kind among wealthy persons of taste 
in this country.o They will give, if their gifts seem 
likely to be appreciated and taken care of, as we have 
had proof in the noble presents of books to the British' 
Museum, and of pictures to the National Gallery— 
despito of our lamentable want of good rooms in which. 

* Chambers’*t Edinburgh Journal f Second Berta, No. 448, p. 881, 
There H one remark mndc in that article which had something 
semi-prophetic in its character ‘ Under the fostering Influence 
of botanical societies, scientific collections are forming in many 
ptaMM; it lifts even become a fashionable pursuit for the rich *Qd 
great, und there arc already many splendid private collections of. 
orchidoie and other natural families of plants. It may not bo 
rash even to expect me formation a national conservatory at no 
distant epoch, which would form a liable "fend eloquent trophy to 
science, and one ns useful and instructive as noble.* There 4s 
something curious in tho words which wb have italicised, knowing, 
as we now know, that the Loddigefr* collection is embodied fti the ’ 
yet larger Sydenham collection. '* t ' 
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to place Vie pic turn. ■ Her Majesty has given two 
specimens of -the Araucaria exccka, and about a dozen 
other plants. Tim Duchess of Gloucester has given s ( 
eol)action erf white camellias.«There have been presented 
.a fine American 1 aloe by the Misses Banall of Black - 
heath; an Armmaria exce/sa, by Mr Lloyd of Wickham ; 
an American aloe, by Miss Millington of Greenwich; 
a Ficus maeroph/lla from Australia, by the Botanical 
Society:; an ■ araucaria, by Earl Powis; a splendid 
'Australian flowering-plant, by Mr Pairsie of Liverpool; 
a small collection of plants, by Earl Mansfield, from 
Caen Wood; I magnificent aloe, which hnd been 
brought when young from ths Palace of the Caesars at 
Borne, by Mrs Jenkyns trf Wells Deanery; a variegated 
aloe, by Miss Blaxwoll of Camberwell; two araucarias 
by Mr Wells of Bed Leaf; a striped aloe, by Lieutenant- 
colonel Tweedie of Bromley; a Diaaena dtacii, by Mr 
Keene of Croydon; two American aloes, by Mr Letts 
of Dulwich ; a noble ■ araucaria, bylMcssrs Veitch of 
Exeter ; a collection of aquatic plants, by the J take of 
Devonshire; aud a large number of qjjier gifts, which,' 
though the company very properly record them, need 
not be catalogued here.,. 

■ The arrangenjget of so fine a collection has neecs- 
aarjjv. c?<«i$u*d much i(id weighty attention, ll was 
at one time intended to arrange nllwhc plants within 
the building geographically, in some determinate order, 
according tef tho countries to which tlus rtspectirc 
species belong. But difficulties liftvc prelected tliem- 
selves. Although there are ton nrehiteijairal courts to 
illustrate ten different epochs of art, it" hv. no means 
followed that the company possessed, in equal ratios, 
plants belonging to all tho various countries represented 
by those courts ; and it might very likely be, that the 
botany of some countries, if unrelieved by specimens 
from other places, would look meagre, and poverty- 
stricken in respect to colour or size, and would not 
aid in carrying out the pieturesqueness which lias lieen 
bo much studied in tho general arrangement of the tine 
arts departments. It was decided,•therefore, to adopt 
a systematic arrangement in -onncclioii with the ethno¬ 
logical specimens, and also in one important pari of the 
Park or grounds; but to arrange everything else, in 
such forms of beauty as would contribute to the general 
effect of tilts Palace, considered as a whole—to make 
the plants and flowers a graceful decoration to tho 
building itself, and to the courts and halls which 
occupy so'large a portion of its area. 

The Ethnological groups, the Nations, are really 
instructive, for their botany as well as for their charac¬ 
teristics of human tribes. There are a few of them at 
the northern end of the building, but tho main portion 
is at the southern end. Here we have the Australian, 
the 'fiftsmanian, the Papuan, the Tahitian, the Negro, 
the Bosjesman, tho Hottentot, the ifornean, the Suma¬ 
tran, the American-,Indian, the Esquimaux—all are 
given with the scrupulous regard to feature and form 
which Dr Latham is well fitted to insure; and such 
simple adjuncts are provided as may assort in illustrat¬ 
ing the dress, and weapons, and usages of the people. 
Then, in each bed or parterre winch contains a group, 
Sir Joseph Paxton has brought Ids botanical knowledge 
-to bear, by planting trees and shrubs obtained from or 
indigenous to the country inhabited by that group. 
When the plants are more fully labelled than they yet 
lire—and we recommend the utmost possible liberality 
hi tills respect, as a matter that will be sensiblg appre¬ 
ciated by tho mass of general visitors—those nations 
will be very instructive. Let us have our laugh at the 
brown skins, the thick lips, the rings in the noted) the 
shnnlcy legs, the squatting postures: a laugh will do 
ho harm j but wc can do something besides laigli, if 
■we will—we can learn m little concerning the botany of 
tropical climes. 

'., 'These national grtgips, we have said, offer facilities 
for a systematic arrangement of the plants; l.ut in 


•ilterlparts of theabitildingi the picturesque has bpIT 
studied rather than the systematic, without, howfver, 
an entire neglect^of the latter. For many monfRs lias 
flic process of arrangement been carried pn bj^i whole 
army of gardeners, under iyir Joseph Paxtoft ns com- 
mander-ln-chidf, and Mr Kyfes, ns one of his two 
head-generals. Trees and shrubs of considcrnbhrinxe, 
mostly in boxes, are ranged along both sides of tho 
nave at appropriate intervals, forming a beautiful, 
vista ns seen from either end. Then, in front of all 
the eighteen or twenty courts, Fine Art and Industrial, 
beds of beautiful flowers are arranged, with winding- 
pnths between them, to afford access to the courts—an 
arrangement singularly novef and refreshing to the 
eye. A third repository is found in some of the courts 
ftiiemselvcs, where, as in the Alhambra, plants and 
'flowers can he introduced in harmony with the general 
style and. purport of the court. Another source of 
arrangement is afforded hy the two inarMaAlfeins—one 
marble ’in prer.enti, and the other marble i^uturo : the 
elegant vases and circular recesses around tlftse basins 
are filled with exquisite flowers; while, when the hy- 
draulie arrangements shall have been completed, the 
basins themselves will lie filled with aquatic plants, 
including the widely renewed Victoria reyia. Wher¬ 
ever there are any largo spaces bi-tii'ccn or beyond tho 
courts, these have been fyied with plants, sometimes 
mounted upon or (grouped around mounds ofwoot-work. 
Lastly, suspended from a great height, are upwards 
of .‘loo wire flower-baskets, of elegant contour, which 
furnish a very striking addition to the grandly beauti¬ 
ful appearance of the nave. Each basket is, internally, 
a kind of win# hemisphere three or four feet in dia¬ 
meter; and this is enclosed within an outer basket 
of graceful form and florid decoration—florid, so far*hs 
wire-work can be. Each basket is well packed witff 
moss round the interior; rich mould is placed within 
the moss, and flowers arc planted in the mould. The 
baskets are hung up at regular intervals along both 
sides of the nave by wire-ropes, which can be raised or 
lowereiL; and an ingeiTinus plan is adopted for watering 
the flowers in the baskets. Flowers with bright colours 
and drooping tendrils arc purposely selected; and 
nothing can he more pleasing than tho apqgaranco 
thus presented. 

A visitor, leisurely strolling along through the build¬ 
ing, will meet with many plants which attrudhatteutiol 
.At one place is the ‘Elephant’s Foot,’ or trxtudinariii, 
one of the oddest of all odd plants. I t look s like a 
bloidc of" wood, brown and hard, anil furrowed over in 
a strange ftianncr; it has just two delicate little 
branches at the top, hut else it looks like a huge life-' 
less lump; it grows on rocks and barren places* There 
are multitudes of palms and ferns, which deserve tour 
noting, for the grandeur of their leafy summits. There 
is the Oaflro bread-tree, with its strange shell-Uke 
exterior and pulpy interior. There are the tiny oaks 
in front of the Nineveh Court, grown from acorns 
brought from Nineveh itself. There are the Egyptian 
palms near the Egyptian colossi and sphinxes—palms 
which, like some other things at the present day, have 
suffered through the war iu the East; for they were 
Retained so long at Malta while the Himalaya was 
conveying troops to Turkey, that they have not yet 
recovered from tho ill effects of their journey. There 
arc the pomcgranalc-trecs, fittingly placed near tho 
Alhambra, anil looking beautiful with their small, 
delicate leaves. There, is a goodly number of tho 
orange-trees, which will hold up yet more grandly 
when they are dressed in their new boxes or eases. 
There are creepers which, next year, will have crept 
up to the second tier of girders—some forty feet from 
the ground. 

Wo have spoken once of the Lalania Jiarbotma, 
tallest, and bulkiest, aud heaviest plant in the building: 
it was Loddiges’ most choice palm, aud has always been. 
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'SRtftied.It La about five-nud-thirtyfi^tin 
;*nd*t Hackney it had not room to grow, for 
i fattened against the glass |oof of the palm- 

__ w«e. howeVer, at Sydenham, it has every-j 

"body’* permission to grow a* tall aa it likes. The stem 
; if brown and smooth, cflvered with a jadlowieh cuticle 
* in Ofalpwer part, and with a peculiar hairy-like enve¬ 
lope higher up; and it haa a beautiful plume of fan- 
like leaves at the summit. There is an interesting hit 
0t bistosy connected with this palm. It was brought 
■originally from the Mauritius, and was once in the 
collection of the Empress Josephino at Fontainebleau ; 
It was purchased thence hy Mr Evans of Stepney, and 
at his decease, in 1814, it came into the possession of 
Messrs Loddiges. At that time it was only five lect 


English mansion. Many of the trees which? formerly 
occupied 'this spot nave been Detained, aa fteysaisy 
suitable ornaments for such a garden. Tttere is on* 
cl terry-tree which perhap* may, in future years, be 
pointed out as a memorial; for Sir Joseph Paxton sat 
under that tree while he sketched the vast "Idea of the 
Crystal Palace end its Park. 

We have said that one of the two inodes by. which a 
systematic arrangement of plants will be adopted, will' 
he put in forces in the Park. Under the care of Mr 
Milner, who it second in command out of doors^as Mr 
Eyies is within, this park-feystein will gradually be 
carried out in a somewluft, remarkable way. There is 
to be an Arboretum—a classified arrangement of trees 
and Bhrubs. This Arboretum is to assume the form 


in height; hut in forty years it grew sevenfold. Th<*[ of a broad, well-made gravel-path, bordered on either 
tree itself weighs upwards of *a ton, and, when packed J aide with the classified plants. The path will not be 




* 


in a box of solid earth, eight feet squaw:, the ponderous 
mass weiyfca^no less than fifteen tons. When, there¬ 
fore, the tiny*came for removing the tree from Il&ckney 
to 8ydenl&m, great preparations had to be made. 
Messrs Younghusband, who have removed the materials 
of the old Crystal Palace from Ilyde Park to Syden¬ 
ham, and moBt of the plants from Hackney to Sydcn- 
yham, were intrusted with.this duty also. A very 
strong carriage wgo,made, weighing seven tons, and 
having enormously broad wjiecla; and on this the tree 
was placed, strongly incased in timber, with iron 
bracings, and shored up on either side* Thus arranged, 
on one fine day towards the end of July, Messrs Young- 
husband harnessed about tliirty horses to the carriage, 
and drew the Latania Borltvnica in triumph through the 
streets of London. The fan-iike leaves sofhetimes swept*] 
against the three-story windows of the houses, ami wo 
m*y be pretty sure the boys of London had a rich treat 
■la following the wagon. 

The plants at Sydenham, as every one is aware, are 
not confined to the interior of the building. There is 
a pork, which, when completed, will be as instructive 
to the botanical student as attractive to general 
visitors for its fountains. And* here we will venture 
to give * few words of advice to visitors, by way of 
parenthesis. In line weather, enter the Palace from 
toe rajjjvay by way of the Park. Ho not feel com¬ 
pelled to trudge along the hundreds of feet of glazed 
corridor, JMiery, passage, and wing, and 'to ascend 
thq formntole flights at' Vtairs, and to pass through 
so'SBuehpSf the Refreshment Department before, 
entering toe b uilding. There is no occasion for this. 
There is an Bhreanee into the Park immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the railway station, and you get intfi a scene of 
beauty at once. You haw tho yet unfinished, but even 
now strjking Rose Temple immediately before you; 
yga have fine gravel-walks winding between grassy 
"fmts and beds filled with lovely flowers; you, have 
udtde terraces on the left, on the balustrades ofwhich 
aie statues, vases filled with flowers, and some of Louis- 
Philippe'a orange-trees; and lastly, you have the finest 
of oil possible views of the Crystal lit lace itself; for 
Atom no point does the grandeur of its garden front 
become so perceptible as the south-east, within a short 


straight and monotonous: it will begin near the rail¬ 
way station; it wiK wind about in graceful curvatures; 
it^will fqjlow in part the borders of the tidal lake, and 
[•carry the visitor within easy reach of the geological 
and fossil specimens; and it will bend cost and north 
of the groat fountains, until incomes to an end near 
the north wing.of the Palace. ^Throughout tire whole 
length of this path, the trees,Innd shrubs* nad tafdy 
plants will be awanged according to the system of 
Jussieu. There will be abundance of labels or in¬ 
scriptions, to denote genera and Rpecies, knd so forth. 
Speaking iriLgcncAl terms, and without reference 
to minute directness, tho Park will ultimately bo 
hounded by jhc Palace and its wings on the west, and 
by the Arboretum on tho east—toe two meeting on 
the north and the south. 

It is obvious at a glance, that many months must 
elapse before such an Arboretum can bo completed; 
but it is no more than just towards those concerned, 
to know that plans are in progress for imparting 
system as well as beauty to the arrangement of the 
large and fine collection of plants belonging, to the 
company. There ft a rugged hilly spot on the south 
margin of the Park, where is now being formed a 
collection of ferns, built up on a mass of rock-work, 
or rather root-work, in rather a singular way; but 
this will form no component part of the Arboretum. 


dfotance of .be‘railway station. Of course, in un^J . I^>ways for the transport of stone and coal came 
vowablo weather, it is a good thing to have a covered' '"‘0 operation m Massachusetts and Pennsylvania m 


psaaSps-way from the station to the Palace; but at all 
ptoor times the Park route is to be preferred; you arc 
‘pteased at the outset, and enter tlie building determined 
trite pleased with that which is to come. 

The Park, so far as plants are concerned, will 
present very different appearances in different parts. 
The upper terrace, close to the building, 1ms little 
beridea flowers placed in vases. The lower terrace 
forms part of tile Italian garden, which is laid out with 
beda of graceful shape, filled with choice Bhrubs and 
flowers. Below tkis is the English garden, presenting, 
froth » its general arrangement and in its plants, an 
analogy to the pleasure-ground or garden of an old 
. : t 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 

llALLWAlei, TEMHiJOAIMlS, AND OTIIER THINGS. 

Tun railways, now an extraordinary feature of the 
United States, are rapidly developing tho latent 
resources of the country, and effecting such changes 
ou tlic generd aspect of affairs, that in a few jrears 
hence an inconoeivable progress will have been 
attained. There arc some things so peculiar about 
the American railway-system, and so desirable to be 
made known in England, that I propose to offer a few 
explanations on the subject, the result of personal 
inquiry and of information derived from official papers. 


Itf-'C anil 1827, and increased in number for general 
traffic up to 1848, when 6000 miles of railway .were 
completed throughout toe States. .Since that stage 
in thei% history, they have considerate increased, and 
been pushed to great distances taririns the interior. 
In October 1853, the length .of railways in actual 
operation in the United States was 14,494 miles, nearly 
one-half of widely was in the New England States xnd 
in the state of New York. T3% number of railways In 
these states, and also'in Pennsylvania, surprises every 
traveller from Europe. They |re seen radiating in 
several directions from every city, interlining and 
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crossing knd lending oat branches, so ai to bring owin^ to the want %f fencea} cattle stray upon the 
every seat of population of any importance Into ready and are killed; although, to avert trneh c&tastrgfihegy 
oetnmuntcition with the chief marts of commerce. Ip. the locomotives |tre provided with a shelving-ftp’er in 
Massachusetts alone, in tha early part of 1853, there front, called a cow-catcher, which Is Intendcdno clear 
were .abbot 1800 miles of railway—a .large number for the tracks of any large pbject that may be in the 
a state with one-third of tlie population of Scotland, way. At varioift places, the railways proceed for miles 


a state with one-third of tlie population of Scotland. 
At the same period, New York h*d 2183 miles ; 


way. At varioift places, the railways proceed for 
through thick forests of tull trees, and there the 


Pennsylvania, 1244 miles; and Ohio, which is by pcct from the windows of the cars is wild and solemn, 
comparison a newly settled state, 1385 miles. Large Lofty pines, intermingled with birch and maple, risfe 
extensions have now been made in all t and the entire like a wall on each side. Here and there, occur small 
railway-system of the United States at the present clearings, in wliich huge trunks and boughs ore strewn 
moment may fie said to comprehend nearly 18,000 about, rotting into mould, or gathered together in heaps 
miles, with*several thousand miles in course of con- to be burned. Sometimes the outermost trees have 
strnction. It is anticipated that, previous.to tbg year been partly tom up by the foots by*the last gale of 
I860, there will he completed within the limits of the wind, and recline on those behind them, or impend in 
United States at least 35,000 miles of railway. dangerous proximity to the line, as if nqjlding in anger 

The principle pursued in organising this'marvellous 'at the passing trains—monarchs of the wood, whose 
system of transport, has been, ia the first place, to reign in .these ancient solitudes has been .strangely 
rest satisfied with single lines until|the resources of a intruded upon by the rushing enginswpniSf modem 


district w?re so far opened up, and capital,therein- transport. J’reliably, there is a law ta^njoin the 
created, as to warrant the cans trillion of double' cutting down of trees within a proper distiftce of the 
bracks. Only a few have as yet attained the dignity linn; but if there be, it is not always strictly regarded, 
of double lines. I have.no recollection of seeing more Eyom the neglect of such precaution^, trees that are 
than one railway whidh had reached.this degree of blown down occasionally full across the tracks, causing 
maturity- -AST down mo banks of the Hudson to accidents nr stoppages. On coming from Cleveland; 


raijjiirity- 


3io banks of the Hudson to accidents or stoppages. On coming from Cleveland; 


New York—and even it is only doable at particular towards- Buffalo, through a foresNeriiich Bkirts Lake 
-places. It will be understood, therefore, that Ameri- Erie, T learned that, two (Jpys previously,' a fallen tree 
can railway! are almost all only single, trades, a*d had retarded the strain for several hours, and caused 
do not admit of trains passing *eacli ^filler, except considerable inconvenience to the passengers, 
at appointed stations. Sometimes a tm>n lias to stop Economy is likewise practised in the construction of 
for an hour till tlie arrival of the one fn^tjje opposite station-houses. The more important termini, at the 
direction; but this,*as with other inconveniences, is principal cities, consist of handsome suites of offices, 
.felt to be of inferior moment in comparison with liav- Tor the sale (ST tickets, waiting-rooms, and other pitt¬ 
ing no railway at all; and keeping in remembrance the poses, but on a scale very inferior in point of grandeur 
wretched state of the ordinary roads, or rather tracks to what wo see at Euston Square—the very outlay 
in mud, not worthy of the name of roads, 1 am not in on the pillared cutrancc to that establishment bei 
the least surprised at the patience shewn by Ameri- enough to make a railway of moderate extent on the 
-cans in waiting for trains at mid-way stations. In American pattern. At Thiladelphia and Washington, 
general, however, there is not much detention on this the termini are more than usnaily elegant. Those of 
account; it being ordinarily contriaeil that meals may New York are commonplace, and confused in their 
be taken at the places where such unavoidable delays arrangements: nor do they require to be, of an imposing 


occur. 

Contented at the outset with single lines, the pro- 


arrangemetils: nor do they require to wvoi an imposing 
eharacwr; for in the last-mentioned city, the cars enter 
and depart in detachments, drawn by horses. The 


jectors of railways are also satisfied with other simple method of constructing the cars with steps aggessible 
and economic arrangements. Where bridges or via- from the CTOund, renders high platforms unnecessary; 
ducts are required, they are usually constructed of and such slight elevations as are placed for the Becom¬ 
ings of wood, both for the upright supports and cross- modation of passengers, bAng made of w*>d, like a 
bearers, applied in a rough state from the adze, without praised flooring, there is, in thia^iarticulnr also, a soring 
polish or painting. In some instances, there are long of outlay. In the waiting-apartments, thereis likewise 
viaduct connections of this kind across lakes and inlets nothing very fine; and the only distinction' is a separate 
■of tlie sea; and so little arc Lhey above the surface, reception-rdbm, and in many places a separate wicket 
that the trains seem as. if running .on the water. I for the sale of tickets, exclusively for ladies. At many 
seldom saw any ledges to these viaducts; and nothing stations on the western lines, 1 observed nojvoitlngj 
could have saved the trains hod they slipped from the rooms of any kind, if we exclude from that cat 
track. In the more populous and Advanced districts, the space outside the bar of the ticket-seller. 


we occasionally sec viaducts across rivers, constructed Richmond, in Virginia, I was set down in the mKtdia 
at a considerable cost of stone and iron. There is a of the public street, and saw no trace of a station- 
handsome bridge of this kind near Philadelphia, and house, further than a small office where tickets were 
another of stupendous proportions on tho New York obtained. • 


and Dunkirk line of railway. 


So far, it will be perceived that an American railway 


The rails ordinarily employed are of the T shape, is got up oil an exceedingly cheap plan; and, placed in 


-common in England, whence they are largely imported; 
and the gauge is, with some exceptions, our own width 
•of 4 feet 8J inches. The universal practice is to lay 


comparison with the magnificently constructed lines of 
England, it might lie pronounced a rude and shabby 
affair. As regards initiatory expenses, something 


them in an unexceptionable manner on transverse instructive can be said. In most at the states, each 
wooden sleeper s, which there seems to lie no scarcity railway company requires to have a special statute nr 
anywhere, for tiiP’ are generally placed not mgre than charter, which is procured at an insignificant cost; all 
ft foot apart( SHIS abundance at sleepers apparently that is necessary being to shew that the proposed corn- 
compensating for a want of proper ballasting or pack- pany is provided -with means to carry out its under¬ 
ing with gravel. Little trouble is taken to dreri the tuking. In several states, including New York and 
surface, to drain the sides, or to fence the lines. Where Ohio, no special charter is now needed for a railway, 
the railways intersect motivated fields, or patches of a A general railway law prescribes the rules to be fd- 
superior kind of «pastrfe-land, $ie lines are enclosed lowed by'all corporate concerns; and within the 
with the usual zigzag rails; but in many places there provisions named, any railway company, if it has the 
' ore no fences of any^cind, and the lines can be drtftaed means, may commence operations. There is thus; in 
fey foot -passengers without challenge. Sometimes, reality, no impediment to the covering the whole 












yrithrajlways; an# tliis freedom is imparted 
i solid ground,, tliat ouch company beat knows its 
‘ "rests, and that nobody will ba so foolisjj as to 
ray money in making a railway, any morv 
httlng up.n store, or building a factory, where 
.ft is not wanted. Tiiih frce-and-eaeyssyBtem may be 
gtfity&d with evils; but some will perhaps think it 
preferijple to the expensive and generally futile contests 
about railway bills in Parliament. 

!£hus,relieved of many expenses which weigh heavily 
our system, and diminish profits, the American 
railway companies have the further advantage of 
. getting land for .nothing, or at very insignificant prices. 
Ip the western, gr unimjiroved parts of the country, 
land for railways is sometimes given by townships, 


idnoag travellers. ^\t the hotels, they arS literally 
sown broadcast on the 1 ground ^ it baing. nothing' 
[singular to see a lad enter with a mass of yellow,or ■ 
pink coloured bills, and tbqow them about on the tables, 
chairs, and floor of the bar, to be picked up: and read 
according to pleasure. 

Whether purposed from agents, or at the stations, 
the tickets do not entry any date, further than the 
year in which they are issued. The practice is to Aft 
all the tickets required in the route, although embracing 
the lines of several companies. In England, there is 
a more convenient plan of issuing a tingle through' 
ticket, which carries tjio 'passenger forward to the end 
of lus journey. I am not aware that this is. adopted 
anywfiere in America. So far os my experience goes. 


counties, or the state authorities, in order to enoouragdU the passenger is furnished with several tickets for the 


capitalists; aiffl I heard even of instances in which the 
public .contributed not only the lunik, but the earth¬ 
works—s^mpeh alive are the people to the advantage 
of having iyjistrict opened up by such communication. 
In the older settled states, land is less easily procured, 
and may have cost in many places as much as L.10 
to L.20 an Bcre: the highest of tlieso prices, however, 
being not more* than a twentieth of what is paid fur 
some of the most wretched hind in Great Britain. 

The only experts wortn speaking of in the con¬ 
struction of American, railways, are those incurred for 
labour nq£ for iron rails." Wood € for sleepers can, 
in many places, be had for i.ho cos% of cutting and 
preparing. To the great open prairies, woyd 
as rails must, of coufse, be JmSugfa" f rom distant 
quarters; but the expejng“ 0 f carriage is balanced 
by the comparatively '’jjgiit cost of eaCth works. In' 
theso praijj^ a ru j[ wa y lml y i, 0 carried oOO niiJes in 
B , ®* r J2i‘£nt line on nearly a deiul-level—the lino 
lujtylSTching onward through grass and flowers without 
the slightest obstruction, and appearing to the eye like 
a zone girdling the earth. In these level regions, the 
cost for railways, including every outlay, is stated to 
be about 20,000 dollars per mile; but the general 
average cost oyer tho whole States, as T see. by an 
official document, is 31,807 dollars, or about-L.CrtGI! 
per, mile. No doubt, this is a small sum compared 
w|fti the average rest of our great lines, swollen by 
thcrajSCcity of landowners, by parliamentary expenses, 
and extravagances of various kinds. But ns single 
lines, of w economical kind, are now being constructed 
in Rcotiuim for little more than I,.4000 per mile, I, 
am inclined to think that, but for the protective duties 
imposed “Bn--foreign rails (and perhaps, also,' a little 
quiet .jobbing), the cost of lines in tho United States, 
all tilings considered, would be materially less than 
it is. . 

An English railway, as is well kuoivn, g secluded 
from end to end within palings and gateways, the whole 
forming an enclosure from which passengers ad not 
allowed to moke their exit without delivering up their 
;cts. Things are entirely different in the United 
,les. The side-palings, as above mentioned, arc at 
best only fences of particular fluids; and near the 
i no gates are employed to detain passengers, 
kind of mechanism for seclusion is rendered 
y, by the plans for selling and receiving back 
Within all the principal termini, there 




line of railVny on bis route. Comparatively few per¬ 
sons, however, put themselves to the trouble of waiting 
to buy tickets nt^tlic stations, but unceremoniously 
enter thp cars, and take their seats even at the last 
nfoment, leaving tho ebusiness of settlement to be 
adjusted with the conductor. Let me say a ward 
respecting this functionary. 

An American conductor is iy. nondescript being, half 
clerk, half guard, with a dash di' the gent'wssan. lie,is 
generally well dressed; sometimes wears a beard, and 
when oir duty, be passes for a respectable personage at 
any of the hotels, and may be seen lounging about in 
the.best company -frith a fashionable wife. No one 
would be surmised to find that lie is a colonel in the 
militia, for. ‘^Wr’slt.Vps"’ in the' old coaching-time, are 
known to nave boasted that distillation. At all events, 
the conductor would need to be a person of some 
integrity, for the cheek upon his transactions is infini¬ 
tesimally small. One thing is remarkable about him— 
you do not get a sight of him till the train is in uiotiou, 
and when it stops, lie disappears. I can account for 
this mysterious feature in his character, only by sup¬ 
posing, that as soon us lie touches tcniifirma, lie removes 
from tlie front of his hat the word blazoned in metal, 
which indicates his office; and so all at once becomes au 
ordinary hitman being. The suddenness of his appear¬ 
ance when tlie train gets under-way, is very marvellous. 
Hardly have tho wheels made a revolution, wheu the 
door at one end of the car is opened, and tlufconductor, 
like a wandering spirit, begins bis Tounds. Walking 
down the middle, with a row of scats on each Bide, and 
each seat holding two persons, lie holds out his hand 
right and left as he proceeds, allowing no one to escape 
his vigilance. All he says is ‘Ticket!’ and he utters 
the word in a dry, callous tone, as if it would cost 
something to be cheerful. If you have already bought 
a ticket, you render it up to this abrupt demand, and 
a check-vicket is given in exchange. Should you kayo 
followed the ordinary practice, aud have no ticket to 
produce, tlie conductor selects the ticket you require 
from a small tin box he carries under liis arm, and you 
pay him the cost of it, increased in price to the extent 
of five cents, as a penally for having had to buy it in 
the cars—such floe being exigible, according to a 
.printed notification on the walls of the station-houses. 

Having finished off in the car in which you- are 
seated, the conductor opens the door at the further 


ices, 


.' railways, ™ suite, may be purchased. There 

seem* lobe considerable competition among the agents 
who keep- those establishments, in order to induce 
papapngera to go.by particular Hues. Their shops are 
( known by flaming placards hung out at the doors, and 
vast quantities of bandbilla are distributed, recommcn- 
' datory of certain routes a* the cheapest and speediest. 
' It 4ould M impossible to give an idea of the profusion 
’ with which such ajlui'ing advertisements are scattered 


___ _ x . , end, steps from the platform across a gulf of two feet, 

where tickets may be procured, anil form,fell In tlie platform of the next car; and so goes through 
in every city of importance, general rafrMf| the whole train, till he readies the van devoted to the* 
*— resembling shops, whore tickets far,* j baggag^ where he has a kind of den for counting hi*' 

money, and cogitating over his afthirs. But as there 
is no rest fur the wicked, so there is no repose for a 
conductor. Just before aiming up to a station, ho 
makes his appearance, and takes a deliberate survey 
of his customers, receiving checks from those who are 
about to depart. When tlie tft'in iieln motion again, 
the B&mc ceremony is gone through— rather trouble¬ 
some, rit must be owned; but $Jie conductor Has a 
faculty for remembering who have ubceks for a long. 








Mtli wjio. fora short Journey, and cjases to say ‘ Tickijl 
more than two or three times to anybody. When it 
grows dwArtho conductor does not trust to the lamp, 
Which, lights up each car; he carries a lantern with a 
strong reflector, which enables him to scrutinise the 
equivocal bank-notes that may be tendered in payment. 
To enhtdo him to perform this operation satisfactorily, 
the . lantern is made with a tin hoop beneath, and 
through this ring the arm is thrust, so as to leave 
both hinds disengaged. • 

The;checks which arc distributed and collected by 
the conductor ill the manner just explained, consist of 
narrow pietfes of pasteboard *ahout three inches long, 
and are of some use to travellers. On one sidc.there 
is a list of the various stopping-places, with the inter¬ 
mediate distances in miles; and thus, on consulting 
them, we ore able to ascertain our progress* Informa¬ 
tion in this form is very desirable; for as there is a 
great deficiency of railway-officers <fc the stations, mid 
as the conductor is usually out of she way vjien you 
want to ask a question, you areevery ^uch left to sueli 
knowledge ae the checks and the American Bradshaw 
are able to furnish. 

Wanting the precision, and, it may he, the comfort 
of^ieEnglUferrauway-systcm, the routine of procedure 
in America is in one respect superior I allude to the 
arrangements connected with baggage. Every train 
possesses a Ihggage-van (called a crate), and within an 
opening in its side is found a lftggage ( fciaster, who 
takes charge of every person’s luggagv' without any 
additional foe. The way this is done images notice. 
On going up to the baggage-master with a portmanteau, 
he, on learning your destination, attaches a brass-plate 
on which a number is struck, tli" plate being hung to 
a leather strap which lie loops through the handle of 
the portmanteau. At the same time, lie gives you a 
duplicate brass-plate, on producing which at the end 
of your journey, your portmanteau is rendered up. At 
all the principal termini, you are spared the trouble of 
even looking after your luggage, fust betore arrival, 
■the baggage-master leaves nis van, and walking through 
the ears, asks every person if lie would like his luggage 
delivered, and where. Thankful to be relieved of vi hat 
is at best an annoyance, you give up your duplicate 
brass-ticker, tlio number of which is immediately 
entered in a book, with the name of the hotel you are 
going to; and, behold ! in half an hour or less after 
arrival, there lies your luggage on the floor of your 
bedroom. This trouble is requited by a small lee, 
which is paid by the clerk of the hotel, and entered in 
your account. There is a very extensive process of 
baggoge-delivury of this kind in New York and other 
large cities. I should, however, recommend travellers 
in the States to carry with them only a hand-valise, or 
carpet-bag, which they would be allowed to take with 
them into the car;. 

Economical as the trains arc in general construction, 
aud with little cost, as 1 should think, for attendants, 

' the expense of running them must also hear hut lightly 
ou the revenue. The common rat« of speed is from 
twenty to thirty miles per hour. Two passengewn 
trains, each way per diem, is an ordinary allowance; 
and from the general levelness of the country, the cost 
of haulage cannot ho excessive. English locomotives, 
consume coke, manufactured for the purpose; bull 
American engines are much less nice in this respect— 
they ‘fire up’ with billets of wood, procured at a 
trifling cost, and stored in large stacks along the road, 
ready for use. Erom this rough fuel, when ignited, 
sparks rise in large quantities; but to prevent their 
egress* a capacious grating is placed over the chimney, 

. And we do not hear of auy damage bshig done by thorn. 
Eor tlic most party the /ugiiies aje powerful, and seem 
flt for any kind of work. 

; Tha. most peeuUar^lung of all about these railways 
is the passenger-carriage—always called a ‘ car ’ by the 


Ame&cans. The tbject wfiich in exterior appear 
most nearly resembles an American railway-car, i|Fbne 
of those houses op wheels which accompanies' travelling 
■hows and menageries j the only diffidence hteng that 
the ear Is double the length. The* car is, in reality, 
nothing more titan a long wooden box, painted yellow, 
with a roundish shaped roof; a door at each caS^and 
a row of windows at each side. Outside the door, is a 
small platform, provided with a flight of stops on each 
side, and which reaches to within a foot of the*ground. 
The platform is guarded by on outer railing, except 
in the middle, opposite the door; and by means of this 
egress, the conductor is enabled to cross from platform 
to platform, along the whole train* Passengers, if 
they please, may also perform this feat while the tram 
Ws in motion; but it is not unattended with danger, 
land there is a placard within the cars cautioning 
Versons f»un striding on the platforms. 

Cars differ somewhat in their interior sSganisation. 
Some lfave a small apartment at one end for ladies, or 


nurses with children. More commonly, they consist of 
a*long unbroken sweep, with two rows of scats, and a 
Pfthway of eighteen inches between. Eully seated, a 
ear should hold thirty persons on each side, or a total 
of sixty; but allowing space for a stove, the number is ■ 
generally fifty-six or fifty-eight;-and fully equipped 
and ornamented, such a ^ar costs 2200 dollars, or, 
L.440. Considering the narrowness of tli* railway- 
track, I often wotelered how these airs could accommo¬ 
date four persons in the breadth, independently of the 
pathway between the seats. Space is obtained only by 
making tlio cars overhang the trnck. to a much greater 
‘extent than w#aro accustomed to in England. Mounted 
on two s\t ivel-trueks, one before and another behind, 
each with four wheels, the car, long as it is, tufts 
round a corner with the ease of a gentleman's carriage** 
by which contrivance, in surveying for a railway, it is 
not thought necessary to niakc’long sweeping curves. 

Running, as has been mentioned, right through cities 
and across highways, with no other protection to the 
public Uian the cautidn to 1 Look out for the locomo¬ 
tive when the bell rings,’ it is matter for surprise that 
so few ftecidents, comparatively speaking, take place. 
Perhaps something is due to thtf circumstance, Abut 
the conductor can at all times communicate with the 
engine-driver by means of a cord, which is confined 
like a bell-wire along th? ceiling of eaelf car, and 
.arranged at the starting of the*trains. Sneh accidents 
iib occur t arise eliiefjy from carelessness; and it was my 1 
impression, from what fell under my noticcTTSIat there 
is much reeRessness in the management, and a general 
indifference to regularity or safety. 

Candidly considered, the American railwajs-system 
has many«imperfections. Its rude arrangements, in¬ 
cluding the plan of making no distinction in the classes 
of travellers, would never pass muster in Europq.', 
Nevertheless, it is well adapted to the wants of tfegk 
great new country in which it has been naturalist*, 
and we may expect that it will in timo undergo every 
desirable improvement. Already the most gigantic 
efforts have been made to unite the chief cities drl*** - * 
Atlantic with the Valley of the Mississippi and the-' 
regions westward and northward from it. Erom, 3 
lstofl in Maine, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, nju ■ 
JMfttaon, lines now proceed direct to the interior, 
djltte they are united to other lines, either flnfflhSd 
or about to bo so, by which a traveller may reiwh the 
principal cities in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Wis¬ 
consin. Joined to the lines now constructed, and 
forming in Canada, the north will bo thoroughly laid 
open for settlement; and connected with a line pro-, 
eccding southwards from Illinois, traffic will bo opened 
up on the one hand with Mobile and New Orleans, and 
on the other, with the regions bordering on Lakes, 
Huron and Superior. The next steps are to reach* 
Oregon and California; and the manner in whichwich’ j 
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frfesfa m. are to be executed mAr engage* earnest 
•'awjptoation. The most urgently , called for of these 
Ngap ^L? 1 *** to California, by a pais through the 
jfciieky plantains; and when this i* effected, it will be I 
possible to reach Sou Francesco in four days from New 
«sdc, and hy the additional means of steam-vessels, to 
go round the world in three months. Traversing from 
the borders of the Mississippi to San Francisco, a 
country 1C00 miles in breadth, the line cannot be 
L undertaken without liberal ajd from government. Wo 
[' may venture to hope this will not be refused; for on 
I do more noble object could the overplus public funds 
r be employed, than in uniting by railway the Atlantic 
with the Pacific^ and so r pouring across America the 
copious stream of European and Asiatic commerce. - 

From the grpit, though still imperfect, railway organ-v 
isation of tlic States, we obtain but on inadequate! 
idea of the indomitable energy of tht people, and th</ 
mighty fi6*ji««*er which they direct their enterprise. 
Their canal and river navigation, extending over more 
than 10,000 miles, is in itself a wonder,; and in this, as 
in all other affairs, private enterprise greatly excels tl|o 
operations of the government. In truth, the govern¬ 
ment, with a multiplicity of interests to conciliate, 
and naturally weak in its authority, is left, completely 
behind in the race asf public improvement. The fact of 
there being, in 1852, mail-roptes tc the aggregate length 
of 214,28k miles, and pcst-offlf.es Id the number of 
20,901, is outshone by th" statistic* of the express- 
■ system for forwardiftwj 'parcels, money, &c. Conducted 
by private individuals and companies, and originating 
only about twelve years ago, the various express-house^ 
are tii y'goods and money carriers of We Union, and 
' JgjWk'now agencies in every part of the States and 
Canada; one company alone employing 1500 men, and 
"W dispatches travelling not less than 25,000 miles per 
diem. 

The system of intercommunication is completed by 
the operations of the telegraph companies. In the 
States, three kinds of telegraphs are employed—those 
of Morse, House, and Bain; the difference between 
them being mainly the method of indication? That 
Winch came chiefly undeT my notice, was the plan of 
rilpMias the messages on a narrow slip of paper. 
Unitedly, the various telegraphic-systems jfervade the 
entire region between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, 
and from*Nova Scotia aim Canada to New Orleans. 
The number of miles of telegraph in the States is now. 
about 2 fl.000. nnd in Canada, and other Britisjj posses¬ 
sions, fromliOOO to 8000. The wires are carried atong 
the sides ot the railways, across fields °nuil rivers, 
through forests, and in eities they may be seen crossing 
tho streets and the tops of the houses. From New 
York, two lines proceed south to New Orleans: one 
by way of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington- and 
Charleston, making a length of 1000 miles ; tho other 
runs from Cleveland, on Lake Ontario, hy Cincinnati 
and Nashville, being a length of 1200 miles. Messages 
connected with markets, the rise and. fall of stocks, 
news from Europe, and other matters of public news, 
are staple communications; but so small a price is 
charged, that there is also a large amount of miscel¬ 
laneous correspondence. A message of ten words, for 
example, may be sent from Washington to St Louis—a 
'distance of !W9 miles—for 1 dollar 20 cents. UndeT 
300 miles, the charge is about a cent pea word. It is 
•luted on good authority, that on some lines as many 
as TOO uieesages are sent in one day. So rapid is the 
transit, that the news brought to New York by a 
European steamer, at eight o’clock a. at., has been tele¬ 
graphed, by way of Cincinnati, to New Orleans, and 
the effects there produced on the market returned to 
New York by eleven o’clock—being a circuit of nearly 
■4000 milos is three hours. 

The amount of telegraphic business is largely in- 
mated by tho number of dispatches for tho press. 

r - ’ t 


An association- of the seven principal moaning paper*: 
in New York, doling the year ending 1st ^November 
(1852, dispensed, unitedly or as individuals, 64,000 
dollars for dispatches and* special and exclusive mes¬ 
sages—large sums to bo paid for new* by papers which 
are sold for a penny each. Such an expenditure could 
not, indeed, be incurred but for the greatness of the 
circulation of theso papers—the daily issue of some of 
them being upwards of 100,000 copies. The mention 
of such a fact as this, affords in itself a testimony to 
the spirit of intelligent inquiry which sustains tht press 
of the United States. It is only, indeed, after being a 
little time in that country, that we gain a*proper idea 
of the.exten« to which the business of newspaper publi¬ 
cation may be carried, when liberated from monopoly,, 
and left entirely to public enterprise. I should not 
expect to do credited, did I nut speak from official 
authority,* when 1 say that on the 1st of June 1850, 
there were in the llmtcd States 250 daily newspapers, 
'tytii aiuaggrega* circulation of 750,000 copies; as 
many as 2000 yeckliA, circulating in the aggregate 
2,875,000 copies; and that altogether, including semi- 
weekly, tri-weekly, monthly,* &c., there were 2800 
prints, with a total aggregate Circulation of 5,000,000. 
The number of newspapers pinted dcffftrg the y"ar 
which then expirtd, amounted to 422,000,000 copies— 
a fact which throws more light on the freedom of 
theughPin the Statqg than any other I could advance. 

-- *! -;- 

TllUJj^HOOLMASTER AT SEA. 
Within the last few years, we have heard numerous 
reports relative to the whereabouts of our indispens¬ 
able friend the schoolmaster. We can scarcely take 
up a newspaper or literary journal without being in 
some way reminded of this worthy. Sometimes ho is 
stated to he ‘ at home; ’ more frequently, ho is con¬ 
fidently asserted to be ‘ abroadvery often, and not 
without urgent cause, lie is advertised as ‘wanted.’ 
In spite of the obscurity in which his movements have' 
hitherto been involved, we think a clue has at last 
been found by which lie may be traced. There ia 
sufficient evidence extant to prove thqt he was once on 
shipboard; lor an anecdote is recorded of him, that 
being during tho voyage somewhat uncomfortably 
affected by the rolling motion of the vcssol, and his 
scholastic attainments having instructed him in the 
fact that ‘Britannia rules tho waves,’ he emitted a 
very natural groan, accompanied by the wish that Blie 
had ‘ ruled them straighter! ’ Now, never having known 
him to rake liis appearance when summoned Jrom 
that day to this, and there being no authentic accounts 
of his having perished in the storm, we have good 
grounds for believing that he is at this moment' 
undeniably and completely ‘ at sea.’ 

Proofs of this somewhat startling assertion lie around 
us on every hand? Here is one, picked up at random 
from the columns of a daily paper: — * Caution to 
Grocers and Coffee-dealers.—Mr George So-and-so, of 
Isleworth, has been prosecuted by order of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and paid a penalty of 
L.10 for having sold a mixture of ctdeory sad coflfee 
without^ the requisite label being attached to the 
package.—By order, Edwabd Scattebgood, Supervisor, 
Brentford, May 13, 1854.’ Instead of this notice being 
headed ‘ Caution, to Grocers,’ it might with propriety 
have been styled ^Encouragement to the Fraudulent.’ 
A man who is visited with t&>) severe penalty of the 
law, in the form of a bonus of L.10, for mixing his' 
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good* without u'licence, will hardly' suffer a 
ofliis honestyto interfere with his finances. ‘0 Edward 
fSefcttergood t where was thy schoolmaster? Mostf 
assuredly, 1 at sea! ’ * 

. We had scarcely got over this, when, turning to the 
obituary notices, we were startled by -an announcement 
to the following effect:—‘The deceased continued to 
walk to church for the laat thirty years without 
intermission.' This, however, although a somewhat 
■singula? instancy of the power of the huthan muscles, 
strikes us oijjy with astonishment: it does not impress 
us with so overwhelming a-sense of uneasiness at the 
schoolmaster’s unavoidable absence ns difcs another 
notice, supplied from a similar source. Etcre we have 
it, word for word, omitting the full names out of 
respect for tho parties:—‘On the 11th instant, at 

-Terrace, Chelsea, aged 78, Mfs.C. F-, late of 

St P-, B-, widow of the lat4 Major J. F-. 

This distinguished officer was at the raking of Seringa 
pat am.’ And whore, when this galhftit lady wa3 in 
the ‘ imminent deadly breach,’ where wert thou, O most 
reckless of schoolmasters? Still, and ever—‘ at sea.’ 

Hero folliygft^Slnotheil of still later* date, equally 
' with the last-mentioned instance testifying to the fre¬ 
quently asserted mental and other capacities of the 
so-called weaker sex: 1 On the 17th instant, in Thurloe 

Square, iate of B-, W——■, Fs —, vfldow* of tfle 

iate Captain D-, K.N., and, throughout the late 

war, Superintendent of the Board of Oiijnnnee, in tho 
24-th year of her age,’. >-*' 

We were ourselves, some years ago, present during 
divine sendee in the church of East Barnet, when it 
was gravely announced by the clerk, that ‘On the Sun¬ 
day next following, the service would commence at 
three o'clock, and continue till 1 further notice.’ At the 
intimation of a service to be thus indellnitely pro¬ 
longed, it was impossible to refrain from indulging a 
hope that the clerk might be enabled to rouse himself 
sufficiently to give due di. missal to the slumbering 
congregation. 

Very recently, it was authoritatively reported that 
the officers conveyed in the Jlinmlm/a steam-sliip to tho 
scene of the.presept war, had ‘ presented to the captain 
and purser a piece of plate.’ On reading this, we 
were, like our friend the schoolmaster, completely 
adrift. At first sight, it appeared clear that a single 
piece of plate had been presented to two several persons 
—persons having no relationship to each other what¬ 
ever; and the uncomfortable idea was at once suggested, 
that the gift must inevitably lead to a mental, if not to 
a physical struggle; either a generous contest must 
arise ga to who should ultimately appropriate and bear 
away the solitary prize, or, on the other hand, a deadly 
feud would be the consequence of the too equal claim 
to the possession of the envied property. Or failing 
both these difficult modes of adjustment—friendly and 
belligerent—it might happen that, after the manner of 
Solomon’s celebrated decision, each ^Juimant would be 
obliged to content himself with Ins own individual 
shore of the spoil, to tho great detriment of the object 
' of contention, and the obliteration of the flattering 
inscription, in which consisted its chief value as an 
honourable testimonial I However, on glancing down 
the column in, which this somewhat vague, but, withal, 
gratifying notice, made its appearance, we were en¬ 
lightened by reading transcripts of the letters penned 
by the several parties alluded to, each acknowledging 
in appropriate terms a piece of plate presented to J*im- 
self individually. We laid down the newspaper, much 
relieved in mind. • 

• Again, in semednte^ngenco from the scene of war 
ht Asia, we have the account iff ‘a complete defeat 
' obtained ’ by a Russian general ‘ over a body tt the 
' enemy.’ In this* we have presented to the mind 
1? the curious picture of a valorous leader of armies 


struggling manful!^ for defeat^ and at last obtainii 
fighting hand to hand over the dorpse of his antagtlgi^ 

| Advertisement of unscholastic character jfimm 
mjm that of the private instructor, who, intending to 
impart the elements at least ,of that knowledge he 
professes, signifies his want of * two pupils, ti^be 
treated as one of the family,’ to that of the WlfSntor 
of a washing-machine, who holds out the tempting 
bait of ‘ Every man his own washer-woman.’ An 
alarming notification, addressed to a poor eihigrant, 
occurs in an Australian paper: ‘ If James Ledgrove, 
who is now at the Diggings, will apply at Mrs Willis's 
Cemetery, Melbourne, lie will Jlnd his wife and family, 
who are most anxiously waiting hi# arrival.’ Here 
m simple comma after the lady’s name would have 
Jieen a Godsend ; as it is, the words atri)» home with as 
Itrange and grave a meaning as those of Mephistophiles 
m his introduction to Martha: ‘Tour lord is dead and 
slntls hjs compliments.’ * "*** 

, ' With some persons, even the educated, fljfftax is set 
»% nought .in the most amusing manner; sentences 
bang arranged, or ralher disarranged, much after the 1 
minner of a poor cripple by whom we were once 
accosted with: ‘Please bestow a half-penny—had 
tho misfortune to lose n?y leg—hope you’ll never 
want it.’ In quarters and among^pcople whore tho 
name of the schoolmaster is unknown, word-and- 
phrase blunders fo of course innumerably and fall 
occasionally from tho lips of tho illiterate with some¬ 
times a witty, sometimes a comic significance. A 
sailor was exhibiting to the visitors at Dover a group 
of the beautiful Actinia; and being asked what they 
were, plumply asserted these curious animcl-flowers 
to he ‘sca-cncmics!’ As Jack continued to describe 
how these sea-anemones were occasionally foe 
adhering to the sides of ships, and ‘doing no goix! 
there,’ his blunder had at all events the merit of 
being an apt one. Our landsman is lgss quick. On 
one occasion, having hern so devoid of proper cau¬ 
tion as to intrust tp a country carrier a pair of 
hoots, vf licit we desired should be taken to tho boot¬ 
maker for the purpose of being soled, we for some' 
time heard no more of our venture. Beginning At I 
length to suspect that there must be some ‘ flawren IcnFl 
indictment,' we made a point of ourselves calling at 
Crispin’s simp. There, sure«nough, lav our untouched 
properties, with which the mystified genius of -the last 
confessed he did not know what to do, since the carrier 
had insisted that he was to sell them! /.gtridf travel¬ 
ling home f*>m Bromley, London-ward, hy coach, we 
strove to impress upon the memory ■ f ^ie coachman 
that we particularly desired to l»o set down at the 
Golden Crqss, Charing Cross. Seeing our anxiety oq 
the point, a fellow-traveller gravely informed us, far 
our satisfaction, that Conchy would be quite sure to 
stop at that place, for it was ‘his destiny!’ In the 
language of one good old soul, with whom it was at 
one time our fortune to lodge, sueli blunders took all 
possible amusing forms and shapes. It was not enough 
that she permitted her husband to cough ‘ successfully’ 
fur three hours, and then journeyed to procure him 
medicine nil the way to—‘Doctor’s Commons;’ by 
which I was left to the vague surmise that eho must 
have meant Apothecaries’ Hall: she did worse; for 
though she admitted some small kindnesses on our part, 
such as having ‘ learned’ her to read, and having opened 
the front-door with onr own hands, when from weari¬ 
ness she hail ‘ laid ’ down, she yet had the conscience 
to mix the ‘ grievances,’ instead of the ingredients, j 
in our pudding, and to put, besides the pincushion, an 
extinguisher on my‘twilight! ’ 

Yes, assuredly, the schoolmaster was ‘wanted’ in tho 

primitive village of M-Had our resideuce.ia that 

remote locality been of very protracted duration, we 
feel sure that we should liave learned so to confuse the 
grammatical relations of things, so as never after to 


.com- 








togefoer'tatbimt a binder. forms.lf a BOrt .^square, round Mw Vi Are. 
recollection of that place produces in our Annie, who was a'favourite gfthe mfetMaTilwayk 
id fV’ tl ', ttt wc hes i[ i occupied n warm corner close to her own “ig ch<&\ 

. mte te procced further with the subject^ lest we, toi On the day in question, Mrs Roy happening to be out 
[■ ifhouM be caught tripping, gnd suddenly find ourselves of the room— 7 Happening to oe out 

ZHZ? SK^ f* oote, “* w U > and > we *«■» ‘ 111 change seats with you, Jessie Wiliftn, if yari*re 

ever till DC— tu sea. cold’ said Anfik* Hririrnmminr a - ___ i_ 


S.TITCU! STITCH! STITCH! 

Who has not wept over the Song of the. Shirt Y Who 
baa not sympathised with the tenant of the garret— 

In poverty, hupger, ami dirt, 

Sewing at once witli a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt!— . 

until the very names, ■ needle -work’ and ‘needle-1 
women,’ became associated with poor half-starved) 
creatures, doomed by their employers to ait in foiff 


- - * -- STL -D WV vs** 

of the room— 

‘I ’ll change seats with you, Jessie Wihln, if you’re 
cold,’ said Anftje, addressing a Uttle girl, a very book¬ 
worm, who, clad in a threadbare printed cotton-gown, 
sat shivering over her lesson. '■ 

Jessie, thus invited, came a little nearer. 

‘You should put on a woollen frock like mine, and 
warm yourself well at your mother’s Are before you come 
to school these winter-days,’ said Annie,'" scrutinising 
the poverty-struck appearance of the girl. ° 

1 Mother says,’replied Jessie,‘that Khe’d rather do 
without a fire than my schooling, and she can’t pay for 
both.’ * 

1 Has your mother no Are at homo this cold weather?’ 


women, oceanic associated witn poor naif-starved) uoul - 
creatures, doomed by their employers to ait in foin ‘ Has your mother no Are at 
< atmosphem, Plained to their scam by the constantly- naked Annie in amazement, 
plied needs' and thread, like galley-slaves to the oar ? , « ‘ No,V>said Jes*e; ‘ I wish I 
And yet this continual ringing the changes on A here—it’s warmer thifti at lioi 


And yet this continual ringing the changes on fl 
Seam, and gusset, and band, F 

Band, and gnsset, and seam, f 

is not such a scarecrow to ail—is not always so fatal in 
its consequences; <*md, though it may lie the exception 


. -NO. vsaid Jes^e; ‘ I wish I dared bring her with me 
here—it’s warmer thifti at home. And I know mother 
is ill, though slic won't tell me.’ 

‘ Sit there,’ said Annie, placing Jessie in her warm 
corner; ‘ and won't go out of sfliool without me.’ 

That afternoon the two girls went liuTm in hand* to 
JoKsie’tf.ji*.-—i-~ —.— .... 


which proves the rule, in an instance wc are about tn.L . , . . , '. , 

mention, «his stitch! stitch 1 stitclt-1 was preffljor - ■ I . Iavc 3' 0U l> knt y t0 lf J oa vc n0 * firc • “ s . kcd 
nay, as enthusiastically followed as (fry Hi.- -—.oil— Amio. * • « ' 

art—as absorbingly as a naa . ..ranch ofhigli ‘This is the first day mother has been forced to send 

$Sf painting. /‘f. Tlslon for music, or a love mo to school without any breakfast,’ sai<l Jessie, hanging 

iff Annie I.inton wa" "* * down her*" .ad, as if aslinmed of the confession. 


ITO';Annie i.inton wj„ 

KifiJlooI; rale v-- — as the best sewerin Mrs Jtoyq 'Here, saw Annie alter a Might pause, untwisting 
pKrat sJii.^ dl0 r S iiie' mistress declared, orf^lnspeeting the the paper in which were deposited her first earnings; ‘I 
|gingJf n :]?t site made for her father,- 4 that the Duke of won’t go in with you, for your mother might not like to 
ifeJy?Tleuch himself .might wear it!’ This was high take it from a little girl like me; hut’—and she put 
praise for little Annie, who was only eleven years of two shillings into Jessie’s hand—‘that is to buy you 
age; and she never forgot it. Her work was the something to eat, and a lire; and if your mother can 
neatest and the cleanest ever seen. Then she did it so sew as well as 1 can,’ said Annie with pardonable 
quickly, her nltither could not keep pace with her daily vanity, 1 1 can telpher how to get plenty of money to 

rlomoTiil firir 1 Kiminthinn tn * MV fllT 1)0til.’ 


.as the host sower in Mrs Tloy’t* ‘ Here,’ said Annie after a sli^ljfc pause, untwisting 


demand for ‘ Something to sew.’ 


pay for both.’ 


•I wish Annie would take to her book,’ slid Mrs No wonder Annie’s riches increased: the first in- 
Linton to lier husband. But it was quite clear that vestment was a good one. Nevertheless, the concealing 
Annie never would take to her hook ; she had little it from her parents site knew to bo wrong; she feared 
and less spilling; and yet she could ‘mark’ they would disapprove; and she added to lier little 

(with cotton) all the letters of the alphabet, as if she prayer at night, after the usual ending of ‘ liod bless 

was a ven- miracle of learning. father and mother— amt forgive me for keeping secret 

1 Something to sew! ’ eagerly demanded Annie. that I helped Jessie Wilson.’ Could the Recording 

■*Will any mowing cfcme of this sewing?’ asked lie! Angel carry up a purer prayer to Heaven? 
father, very natural attempt at a pun. . Of course, Mr and Mrs Linton very soon discovered 


‘Til oso who do not sew shall not reap,’ said St tie that Mr Seamwell, of the ‘Ready-made Linen Ware- 
Annio, cleverly taking up her father’s moaning and house,’ was the grand source of Annie’s wealth. He 
b-w work-bag nt the same time, ns she whisked past said there was no one who could work like her, and 


h..n in fear of being too late fur school. 

Three weeks after: ‘Annie’s learning tu bfe n scholar, 


that he would give her eightcenpencc each for (he 
finest description mt shirt-making. This was no great 


said Mrs Linton; ‘no more demands for sewing.’c.That payment for Annie’s exquisite stitching—and, thirty 
afternoon Annie came bounding into the house from years ago, it would have brought her.three-nnd-sixpencG 
school, sat ttpon lier father’s knee, opened lier work-bng, a shirt. But Annie is of the present, not of the past; 
which hung over her arm, and putting a screwed-up and as she could complete a shirt a day, her .Angers 


paper into his hand, said : ‘ There's the mowing.’ (lying swifter thaji a weaver’s shuttle, she earned nine 

Her lather undid the paper, aud found four half- shillings a week, 
crowns. ‘ Annie,’ questioned her father, ‘ where did ‘ Good wife,’ said Mr Linton, ‘ we are not so poor 
this come from ? ’ hut that we can maintain our daughter till she's twenty, 

^ITwin ilio Imr 1 inteu'fimfl Annlo. ImifVhiriiT iln- 


* 4 From tlu* sewing,’ answered Annie, laughing de- .and by that time, at the present rate of her earnings, she 
llgbtedly at his surprise, as she escaped from his knee, will liave a little fortune in the bank.’ But this .little 
and ran out of the room, to delay a little longer the fortune amassed but slowly, for Annie seldom hod nine | 
ablution of the riddle. ! shillings to put by at the end of the w eek—there ware 


shillings to put by at the end of the w-eek—there were 


'* Wife,’ said John I.inton, ‘it is impossible that other ‘wessie Wilsons’ who required food and fire. 


Annie* could earn all this by tlie sort of child's play Ilad Annie been a poet, she would assuredly.have 
girft Call work; and whom did she earn it from ? I ’in written, not the song, but a song of the shirt; for onge 
afraid there 's something wrong.’ And, to tell the when she whb questioned as to the dull monotony of 
truth, Annie Unton was practising a little disguise; her work: ‘Dull.? Delightful!’ said Annie in ssiro- 
nor lihd she given her father nil the money she had cacy of her calling. ‘ Why, wit;i tliia,rare linen andfine 
earned. ’ The sum originally was twelve shillings, thread, my stitches ^ecm like' stringing little pearls 
tills was ail designed for her father alone; but a along^hc wristbands and collar 1’ Wliat an anti-song 
n£qr claim had cboae in the way. It was cold winter of the shirt might not Annie have written 1 
weAther, and the children of the school brought the Annie’s eighteenth birthday was celebrated by a 
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teg-pgrtyfi® .*H the seamstresses of Mr SlamweH’s 
estebtishuieht, where yhe wu now'forewoman* beside* 
hc|nk a ebfeorful, kind-hearted little crcnture, beloved I 
lyreverybody,it was a compliment, Mr Seam well said,' 
she well deserved—her admirable superintendence of 
the. department allotted her having increased his 
business tenfold. 

Some time after, there was a greater day of rejoicing 
in the firm of Scnmwell & Co. The father had taken 
his son as a partner, and the son took n partner for 
life:—the indefatigable little seamstress, ^.nnie Linton. 
There never vftw a blither bridal. Annie—herself 
having risers from the ranks-*had a present for every 
Workwoman. Indued it was a day of presents, |br on 
that .very morning, and in time to be worn at the 
wedding, a shawl arrived for Annie all the way from 
India—an Indian slmwl that a duchess ftould have 


her jfurney is 


» 

, npw 


rendered. 


course, 

lapptly, a treaty'exists between this coantrjurflnd 
franco, so that French books are not affectediiy the 
lew interpretatAu of the law. It is satisfactory to 
iearn, too, that a treaty of a similsv.kind has just been 
signed betweeiuthis country nnfi Belgium. 

Mr Patmore’s charge against Campbell, nlhuMT to 
last month, has been satisfactorily, disproveaby Mr 
Payne Collier and Mr Cyrus Bedding. The latter 
gentleman actually saw Campbell at work upon the 
manuscript of the Life of Mrs Sidduns —that manu¬ 
script which Mr Patmore alleges Campbell only pwt his 
name to; and additional testimony, equally conclusive, 
has been adduced. Mr Patmore has been roughly 
handled elsewhere. The Times especially discharged 
Jin article at him, such as the leading journal sonie- 


__ _ _____ itimes startles literary breakfast-table? with ; and in 

envied! Upon it was pinned a {viper, on which was Vlncli ho t was -not very elegantly compared to a 
written: 'Wear this for the sake tl‘ one who is now Mtijfonnier, ami described as a ‘literarydpf^nan:’ 
rich and happy, hut who never canVorget the service I A letter from Frederika Bremer, su g gesting the 
you rendered to the poor sehoolsgiri—J esstv. Wnws? ' jptablishineiit of a Peace Alliance of the wlhien of nil 
‘ Annie,' said young Seainwell after Hie marriage, ‘ I Rations, lias recently appeared in tiic same paper, only, 
fell in love witli you when you were a child, and came o| course, to be pooh-poohed as 1 impracticable,' ‘ Uto- 
to our shop for your flit sewing. I a]»«n happened to P»m,’ and so forth. Rogers the poet is very ill, and 

_‘.._.... .A. apnpunlv iinv 1 1 ntino orn iinlnrtuinml nf V>ia vAoovovir A 


bejpassing wteff’you gave part of your first earnings 
to Jessie Wilson; I waB n hoy than, hut I said to 
myself ■ “ If 1 were a man, 1M marry Annie Linton ; 
not bceauso"she’s so pretty”—here Annie tblusljpd 
most becomingly—“not because Hie’s industrious, 
but because she's so kind-hearted.”' 

-v- 

T IIE MON T II: 

Tills LIliXAllV AMI THE STIMIIO. 

T II K 1.1 IIU l M V. 

Just at the time when we might fairly have expected 
that no incident would occur to disturb the state of 
tranquillity into which the literary world had fallen, a 
decision was given in the House of Ixirds which caused 
the utmost excitement in many circles. The decision 
to which I allude was that arrived at in the case of 
Jeffreys versus llooscy, by which the judgment of the 
■Court of Exchequer was set aside, and the principle 
established,* that -no alien can hold copyright in this 
country. The moment this long-vexed question was 
set at rest, publishers began to reprint American works 
with a rapidity that shewed liow closely the proceedings 
in tlio House of Lords hod been watched. Messrs 
Sampson Low & Co., who had just published Mrs 
Stowe’s Sunny Memories, found, in a few hours, that 
Messrs Routiedge were already preparing an edition 
of that work for eighteen-pence; and before the week 
vrats mut, two shilling editions, and one at sixpencet, 
Were issued. Messrs Low, in self-defence, have been 
compelled to publish a cheap edition also, which meets 
with general favour. Prescott’s works, for which Mr 
Bentley has paid large sums, have been reprinted by 
"Messrs Boutledge, and are issued at about one-tenth of 
their original price. Mr Bentley has* therefore, brought 
out the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, ‘ handsomely 
bound and printed,’ for four shillings; and announces 
that it will be followed by all the other works of the 
Some author at a similar rate. Unfortunately, Mr 
Bentley had just made an agreement to pay Mr 
Prescott L.6000 for a history, in six volumes, of Philip 
tile Second of Spain, and two volumes wet^in the 
press. The agreement must now he looked upon as 
Useless. How this decision of the House of Lords has 
been received tn America, we have not heard j* but 
'Several Americana with whom we have conversed 
itpoh the subject, are, much gratified with it, and 
appear to think it'likefr to lead to a satisfactory copy- 
. Tight treaty between the two countries. Qua of these 
’Awiierlcans - was a lady, who came to EnglaiM ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose of publishing a scientific work. 

5 "A-;r 


scarcely any hopes are entertained of his recovery. A 
rumour to the same effect has so frequently been in 
circulation before, and lm^ so frequently proved to he 
incorrect, that we ghould have paid little atlqption to it, 
but for a statement inode by Mr Planche at the meet¬ 
ing of the Archaeological Association, held the other 
day at Chepstow, that his friend, I)r Roberts, was 
attending the poet, who, it was feared, was oil his 
'death-bed. Meath elsewhere lias been thinning the 
ranks of literature. Thomas Crofton Croker, the 
author of Fain/ Legends of Ireland, Legends of the Lakes, 
and other works, lias just died at the age of fifty-sevanf 
He was an Irishman by birth; held for niRiiy years an 
appointment in the Admiralty, obtained for him by Mr 
John Wilson Croker, to whom, however, lie was not 
related; and had for the last four years retired from 
active life upon a pension of L.580 per annum. Thomas 
Croftoil Croker was intimate with Sir Walter Scott, 
who describes him in his Diary as of ‘easy, prepossess¬ 
ing manners, something like Torn Moore.’ Sojifjmjgt.] 
second wife, Caroline, principally known as the author 
of Chapters on Churchyards, originally contributed to 
Blackwood's Magazine, abifut twenty yeaM ago, is 
|.also numbered with the deaik A large number, of 
Southey’s unpublished letters—twelve hundred, it is>| 
sni4— and other manuscripts, have been piitS.W in the 
hands of thtfiUev. Mr Warter—the husband of Southey’s 
daughter Edith—and are preparing for publication. 
Many interesting facts respecting the poet, jvhich it 
was impossible for Ills previous biographer, Mr Cutli'-:rt 
Southey, to have known, but which, according to Mrs 
Koutney, he ought to have known, will thus be brought 
to light. A volume of much interest may be expected. 

The manuscripts of the poet Gray have recently been 
sold by auction* Of course the most valuable item in 
the collection was the world-famous Elegy. It was 
bought for L.I31, liy a contributor to Aria’s Birmingham 
Gazette, Mr Robert Charles Wrightson', who seemed 
greatly pleased with his bargain. The alterations 
made in the manuscript were very numerous, and shew 
with what persevering industry the verses were polished 
before finally passing out of the author^ hands. DtSes 
not this suggest a lesson, which it would he well for 
some of the facile versifiers of the present day to study ? 

Two distinguished men, of very opposite principles 
—Lord John Russell and Cardinal Wiseman — have 
recently been aiding the educational movement, now 
engaging so much attention. Lord John Russell— 
caught rusticating on the banks of Windermere—very 
kindly consented to attend the inauguration of a new 
school just built there, and made a very excellent IttifJb 
speech. Cardinal Wiseman, engaged by the 86cjq$y of 
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»AtU' 4». lecture at thfcr Educations! Exhihiti 
Htetbs'fc Bill, took for his theme ‘ the home edfieati 
jtftnh poor,’ end deacanted upon it in a manner tty 
give great satisfaction tcgan audience ttyftt 
liM-the room two flours before the commencement of 
the lecture. The'drift of his argument was, however, 
tn'aJiew tliat a state-censorship of our cheap literature 
vrouM^ise, desirable—an opinion not very likely, we 
should imagine, to And much favour in a country 
. which takes special pride in tlie freedom of its press. 

Englfsli publishers ore frequently accused of iilibe- 
xality; hot the same charge certainly cannot be ninde 
against their brethren of France. George Sand has 
just been paid 130,000,francs, by the proprietors of 
La Presto, for the real memoirs of her life, which are 
shortly to appear in that paper; and with the mone[ 
so acquired, sKe intends, it is said, to commence a nerd 
weekly ‘ Agricultural, Literary, and Artistic Journal/’ 
changing her _ adopted name to Jdtn Raisin. T1 o 
prospects < ot ’journalism evidently are improving | n 
France, french literature, too, is promised a freiii, 
addition to its stores’, M. Thiers being engaged At 
Cautcrct upon a history of Italy and the fine arts jin 
the sixteenth century, which, despite an affectionjof 
the larynx from which ho is suffering, is progressing 
rapidly. * 

Generally spcuXThg, the reading of a working-man 
is considerably influenced By the price of the book or 
journal; out in a free library, wher^there is liberty of 
choice without regard to the comparative pecuniary 
value of the publications, liis taste is allow-ed to come 
into play. The statistics, therefore, of the Marylebone 
Frco Library in Gloucester Place, Ncw^Rond, London, 
now circulated by the secretary, are of much interest; 
and We are happy to say they present various points 
congratulation. A table is given of the borrowings 
for the last six months, of which we shall mention the 
more salient items. Among the cheap magazines, the 
London. Journal gives token of the popularity it has 
enjoyed throughout tiiis class of readers for some time 
past: it was borrowed 1)18 times. Next to it stands 
Chambers’s Journal —475 times; the few uthef miscel¬ 
lanies of the sort that are mentioned appearing to bo 
j^Aost disregarded^ Tlie Illustrated London. News, 

'’fflffimSRug the ehararter of a newspaper and a picture- 
book, has GSJ8 patrons. Among serials otSi different 
kind, Knight’s Half-hour.^viith the' Rest Authors stand 
at 170 times ; and tlie If cony Cyclu/ni dia, and Chambers's 
Repository of Tracts, respectively at 153 and 14.5 times'. 
M BH»rtaty*r Histon/ of England—\ 78 times—htanjjs at 
tho head of the list of books of information- The Life 
of Bonaptv o follows, 150; Southey's Nelson. 150; 
Thiers's French Revolution, 147; Naval and Military 
Sketch-book, 144; Crete's Crrnrc, 137 ; and poldsmith's 
Animated Nature, 130. Shakspeare stands of right at 
the head of the poets, 152 times ; and Byron nfoct, 08 
times. In fiction, the Arabian Nights and Robinson 
Crusoe maintain the pas, as they probably always will 
—tlie former 561 times, and the latter 318 times. 
Scott is not so popular as more recent writers, shewing 
tlie universality of thu taste which in our day prefers 
the novel of manners to the romance; but of the 
. i works of Scott, tlio Marylebone readers prefer tho 
tnoat finished and masterly— Ivanhoe, 125. Of Pickens's 
Works, they prefer lihak'House, 291 ; and next to that, 
Oliver Twist, 223; and the Pickwick Club. 206. Valen¬ 
tine Vox, a story, the amusement of which consists in 
tricka of ventriloquism, 1ms 242 customers; while the 
'greatest number Thackeray musters, in Pendennis, is 
150; Bulwer Lytton, in Paul Clifford, 140; and Lever, 
fo Jack Hinton, 128. It is proper to remember, in 
reading these titles, that the library is perhaps not 
Very large; and that other popular authors would 
probably'}u.ve commended themselves to the taste of 
the Marylebone artisans if the works had been within 
their reach. 


To tWige item* of sews and gossip we hove eiflyto 
odd, that Mr Tom Taylor has been appointed secretary 
to the new Board of Health, at a salary of L.lOOfl a 
year; that Mr Lever is about to bring out a new serial, 
entitled Martin iff Cro Martin; that Mr Thackeray's 
Newcomes have reached tlie end of the first volume; . 
that a life of Lisle Bowles, the poet, is in preparation;. ' 
and that a number of the publicans of London, dis- ■ 
pleased with the Morning Advertiser far its advocacy of 
tho new Public-house Closing Bill, have it in contem¬ 
plation to starf a new daily paper in opposition, to their: 
present- organ. It is a curious fact, that of the 70,000'' 
copies of the London papers issued daily, <10,000 circu¬ 
late in taverns. Evidently, therefore, the publicans are. 
not without power to carry out their intentions. Of 
works recently published, Miss Mitford’s Dramatic 
Works* may perhaps claim first notice. The most 
interesting feature of these volumes, Is tlie preface 
which accompanies*them. It iB written with charming 
geniality and fres mess, and enables us to obtain several 
glimpses of tlie aulliqf’s early dramatic experiences— 
her disappointments ami her successes. Few autobio- 
graphical sketches are more free from affectation, 
vanity, and straining after eff<|3t. Miss Mitford’s gossip 
js the gossip of an educated on* sensiiAsjypman—spark¬ 
ling and animate^, it runs merrily along, with no hSkry 
commonplaces to impede its progress, or to cast tlieir 
."shadow; of f dulncss over its path. The picture she 
4nbidcntallyniitrodne.es of that gloomy sight, a theatre 
hy daylight, .is singularly graphic. It is a perfect 
transcript q''‘1he scene, as impressed upon t'ie mind 
of one Al' witnesses it for the first time. We may 
almost fancy, as we read, that every separate feature 
she describes is before us, and that we can hear the din 
that is constantly going on arouml—‘the noises from 
every part, above, below, around, and in every key; 
bawling, shouting, screaming; heavy weights rolling 
here, and falling there; bcllH ringing, one could not tell 
why ; and tho ubiquitous call-boy everywhere.’ Of the 
dramas thcmselvei-, all, with one exception, have been 
before tlie public previously. Written with consider¬ 
able vigour, and containing some highly effective scenes 
nnd incidents, thoroughly imbued with the dramatic 
spirit, they worthily occupy a distinguished place in, 
literature, aud entitle their author to bc*rcgarded as 
one of the most successful of our female dramatists. 

Mr James Augustus St John’s latest production,f 
The. Nemesis of Power, is one which, although small of 
size, fairly asserts its claim to be specially mentioned. 
The work, as its title implies, is of a political nature. 
To enter upon a discussion of the views lie entertains 
—and which many will call one-sided—would, of course, 
be inappropriate in the present article. The author is 
an ardent lover of liberty, and his great theory is.—that 
all revolutions rSiult from abuse of power, and that, 
consequently, all revolutions arc justifiable. Appeals 
are made to history, and instances cited of kingly 
oppression and despotic misrule in support of this 
opinion. Although many readers will no doubt object' 
to Mr St John’ammclusions, few will fail th give him ■ 
credit for thorough earnestness of purpose, a deep sym¬ 
pathy with suffering, and a most intimate knowledge 
of his subject. To the general reader, tlie work will 1 
recommend itself by the vast amount of information 
compressed into its pages, the graphic pictures with 
which it abounds, nnd a felicity of expression, which 
is onq, of the characteristics of the author's style,. 
To the student it will lie valuable, os a treatise -con¬ 
taining the results of philosophical reflection and great 
study, which cannot fail to suggest inquiry urn -to 
stimulate thought. ' . - 
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turn itvpio.- 


• Itscemato bo a fitted condition with all government 
works in this country, that they must proceed with the# 
ntmoet possible slowness. *Any approach to business¬ 
like alacrity or dispatch, appears to be regarded as 
undignified and improper. We have an illustration of 
this in the new Houses of Parliament, which year after 
year have been iu course of erection, but which are 
(till very far from being finished. It is satisfactory to 
find, itowover, that the internal deeoAtions aTe pro¬ 
ceeding with tolerable rapidity; and That although 
much remains to be done, measures have recently been 
taken which will hasten the progress of the work. 
Many new commissions to artists and sculptor* have 
just been given. Mr Gibson has been charged witli 
the execution of a statue of the Queen* supported 
by figures of Justice and Clemency, for the Prince’s 
chamber, which is also to be decorated with bass- 
reliefs by Mr William Sliced. Mr J. It. Herbert 
has bcon commissioned to prepare a series 6f fresso. 
designs for ,tlie Peers' Tlobing-room.* Mr Ward and 
Mr Cope arc to undertake the deeoration of the Peers’ 
Corridor. Mr Maclisp is to paint a fresco in tlic 
Conference Hois? the design being frSni his picture 
of'the ‘ Marriage of Strongbow and jvva,’ exhibited at 
tlic Academy this season. Of the twelve statues r>f 
eminent, statesmen, proposed by the comnyttoc in 
their Report for 1845, three arefoomplqf 1. and fve. 
others are to be immediately commenced. The frescoes 
in Tier Majesty’s Rnbing-room, illustrating the story 
of King Arthur, nad undertaken by lilY^lyw, are 
proceeding rapidly—Mr Dyec now being able to devote 
almost his whole time to them. Four are finished; the 
rest are in a forward state; and of the eighteen statues 
of barons and prelates intended for the House of Lords, 
eleven have been Bafcly placed in their respective 
niches. Altogether, the progress made and making, 
although not what might he desired, perhaps is far 
from unsatisfactory. An increase uf the amiusl grant, 
the insufficiency of which is said by tbe commissioners 
to have sometimes retarded operations, would pierhaps 
have a stimulating influence. 

Much scandal lias recently been caused by tbe refusal 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey to 
admit the statue of Campbell the poet, into that edifice, 
without payment of the modest fee of L.200! The 
statue was paid for by public subscription, and lias for 
some time been completed. There are, however, no 
fluids remaining to defray the charge demanded, and 
the statue remains, therefore, in private hands. Much 
surprise, to coll it by no stronger name, has been felt 
that the Dean and Chapter did not, under the eircum- 
Btaugps, waive their accuBtomcd claim. The defence 
set up by Lord Aberdeen, that tflere are no funds 
for the repair and maintenance of the Abbey except 
those derived from burial and monumental fees, lias 
entirely fallen to the ground ; for it appears that 
a fund, consisting of one-fifteenth of the corporate 
revenues, is annually set aside forgthc purpose; and 
any plea of poverty with an income which, after de¬ 
fraying all expenses, leaves L.25,1)59, 8s. 7d. for the 
' payment of the dean and eight canons—nine individuals 
m ail—is altogether ridiculous. The system of turning 
onr cathedrals and abbeys into twopenny-shows, has 
long been a reproach to the country. This last evi¬ 
dence of the ‘itching palm ’ will not tend tow yds the 
’removal of the stigma. Certainly if any proof were 
needed that the high dignitaries who have die con¬ 
trol of these placos are but men, selfish, grasfing, 
tint money-loving, like the rest of the world, they 
themselves lose no opportunity of affording it. 

A missile, in the pnape of ^ pamphlet, has been 
thrown by Mr Raskin at the Crystal Palace, without, 
however, doing any perceptible injury to that glittering 
•difloe. Mr .Buskin’s wrath has been aroused by a 


lemark of Mr Loiim, that the Pfaace might be regardjjsk * Jy 
u tbl commencement of a new order of arohiteggfie., 
tliis Mr Buskin cannot allow to 1 pass unansweregT He ' 
declares that thi| building is a mere gigantic hothouse, 
a huge glass-shed, covering fourteen acres of ground. 

The aerial lightness an* fairykke elegance of fhg,,. 
building, Mr Buskin caunot see : those who cam kfcvo 
had ‘ their senses dazzled by a few panew^r glass.’. 
From what philologist Mr lluskin has Obtained per¬ 
mission to use the adjective ‘ few ’ for the purpose to 
which he has iierc applied it, he does not say. In a 
farce, such a term might be allowable; but in a serious 
argument, it is obviously improper. Perhaps the 
despondency under which Mr Ruskgi laboured when 
lie wrote his pamphlet—.despondency of which he 
f could neither repress the importunity nor forbear 
the utterance ’—may account for this flip of the pen. 
Jlowevcr, lie is not wholly disconsolate: a gleam of 
litisfactifin visits him when lie reflects that ‘we may 
liver Alio German Ocean with frigatesj’and bridge • 
lie Bristol Channel with iron, and root^Wic county 
iY Middlesex with crystal, and yet not possess one 
Milton or Michael Angelo.’ In this profound and 
original thought Mr Ruskin appears to find much con¬ 
solation. It is to ho hoped- that he may be humanely 
left to the sole and undisputed enjoyment of it. 

I must dismiss the remaining items of art news and 
gossip in a single jiuragraflh. Mr Bell hasjioen com¬ 
missioned by Coipnel Adair to execute a marble heroic 
statue of Armed Science for the mess-room at Wool¬ 
wich, Mr Noble’s statue of the Queen is shortly to be 
erected in the I'ec! Park, Manchester. Mr John Evan 
'Thomas is t« execute a statue of the late Duke of 
Wellington—another Wellington statue!—for the town 
of Brecon. A colossal statue of tlic late Dukas-of 
Gordon is to be erected on the top of the monument 
ut Lady llill, in Morayshire. Mr Samuel Nixon, 
the sculptor, is dead. His best known works arc 
William IV., at the approach to London Bridge, and 
the Seasons, at Goldsmiths’ Hall. He was in his fifty- 
first year. Mr Leslie hits resigned the office of Pro¬ 
fessor c^f Painting at. the Royal Academy, and lias been 
succeeded by Mr Hart. The resignation and appoint¬ 
ment both seem to bo matter (for regret. JdAlfc, 
the Art Journal lias entered its protest against the 
colossal stHtuo to Shakspuarc, nil tided to lost month. 


GREEK MEETING GIlEKit. » 

Q»tr readers may have heard the story ot flid Yankee 
shoemaker #ho jmrc.liiised of a pcillcr half a bushel of 
shoe-pegs, all neatly sharpened at one end, in a warranted 
to lie the best of maplr, and who found them on jpspection 
to bn nothgig but pine. Not caring to be ‘taken in and 
dune for’ after that fashion, and being constitutionally fond 
of whfctling, he went at them with his jack-knife, and sharp¬ 
ening the other end of each peg, resold them to the pedler on 
his next trip for—oats! The Celestials, whose imitative 
faculties havo always been notorious, have improved their re¬ 
cent opportunities of intercom sc with the Yankee barbarians 
liy learning a lesson or two out of their book, and are vindi¬ 
cating tlicir capacity liv beating the originals. This is seen j 
in a portion of the return-cargo of the Bliip Eagle, which 
recently arrived from San Francisco. In what particular 
disguise the- component parts were sent out we cannot Icarrt; 
but the shape in which they have come back shews that! 
the Ghiiurncif arc quite shrewd enough to prosper by (lie 
side of the cutest Yankee in tlic land of their adoption. 
We have before ns a specimen of gunpowder ten, ss'TI to be 
a fair sample of sixty tons, which arrived from Siui Fran¬ 
cisco, in the ship Eagle, to ‘order.’ There is not tin* least 
smell or taste of tea about it, but in appearance it is the 
most complete imitation we ever saw. Jt is probably made 
of thin paper rolled in niud; but hi weight, colour, peculiar 
shape of the leaf, and everything else but favour, it can¬ 
not be distinguished from the genuine article. Even the 
little bits of broken stones «ecn in good samples of gun-. 










A f&AVELLKU’B APOSTROPHE TO AN 
. " ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

BY MKS ALAHIO WATTS. 

f ' I never dreawt of beaifty, but behold * 

Straightway thy daughters Hashed upon mine eye. 

I never mused on valour, but the old i 

v Mmnoriif’s of thy haughty chivalry 1 

Filled my expanding soul with ecstasy. | 

<And when I thought'on wisdom, and t£e crown | 

ThoMunes give, with exultation high, * j 

I tutt&d tSTthose whom thou hast called tliino owp, . 
WhOr^’! the upaclou* earth with their and thy renown. ’ 
r Joseph KitchibJ' 

X 

I have wandered like an Islimacl to imtions cast and wedt; 
l liavo aeon of the world's wonders its brightest and (its 
heat; 

I have ploughed the broad Afiantie Columbus ploughed of 
WS i ~ 

I have nyj||t lie giant forests Stand as Jhcy stood crc Tunc 

1 have sealed the Cordillera, where tlfi$r summits pierce 
the sty. 

And poured my homage in the sound, half syllable, half 
sigh; . fjjk , , 

I have sfeiunnod the land-locked waters, me inland seas 
■ . that flow; 

navw watched the meteor shadows, as they come and as 
they go; 

I' hive paced the boundless prairies, whero the savage 
' Srandei od free 

Ere man had chained his fellow-man, and shouted Liberty! 

i I have wandered like an Ishmael from distant shore to 
1 shore; •* 

yj^kve crossed the stern sierra, hold sacred by tig) Moor; 
■PKllb crouched belMe the Laplander, but one remove 
"• ’ from night; 

F have stood beside the Fqraian as he worships suu and 
light* ^ 

X have seen the land of Egypt spread before me as a, 
. dre am; 

And theDTTSad Kile have I breasted, that owns no tribute 
stream; • 

Where the Aratftplants his quivering spear, have I been a 
hidden guest; 

And where the mighty Pharaohs sleep, liavQ I laid me 
down to rest. 

I have watched the giant Pyramids—Times laiulntjerks— 
stand apart, 

And I own their mighty influences, hut could they All the 
heart? 

I ha\ e wandered like on Ishmael to natious far and wide-— 
Jerusalem a widow seen, Sophia as a bride; 

X ha' e traeed tlie Land of Canaan, where the patriarch 
' ’ footsteps trod; 

.1 have climbed tlic Holy Mountain, whero Moses talked 
with fled; 

•A -have seen the Holy Sepulchre, and to tits verge havo 



And no; tbs Mount of Olives have I hid my face and wept. 

' With * remnant of God's people have 1 worshipped at his 
, shrine, 

ijfcjpl OWpid the hand that succoured mo to be tho hand 

^Wfewiilfeieard my own land’s language, how did my spirit 

- •- 

like an Ishmael I’ve wandered forth, like a prodigal 
natural 


er inc oeauiy or iny lanuscape; tney may 
rugged tongue: 

From the icy arctic circle to tho fervid torrid zone, 

Where dwell Coe sons and daughters as^favoured as thlue 
own? 

How like a nursing mothc? docs thy placid bSauty seem! 
Men gnarvo! at the cataract—they drink but qf the 
stream. 

The best of all that’s beautiful within thy shores I see. 

My native ?and, receive thy child, and spare a grave, for" 
mol 

__l ____ 

.i 

, CLOAK OF THE KINO OF THE SANDWICH ISLAND^. 

Before this cloak came into possession of Kamcliameha I., 
its fabrication had been going on through the reign of 
eight preceiling momirehs. Ite^ length is 4 feet, nnd it 
lias a spread of IlJ feet at the.bottom. H Its groundwork 
is a coarse netting, and to this the. liclicate feathers 
are attached with*'a skill and grace worthy of tho most 
civilised art. The feathers forming the border are 
r<E*erted; tlic whole;, presenting a bright yellow colour, 
re*mbling ainantlc of gold. The birds from which these 
splendid feathqrs were taken had but two feathers of the 
kind, andPjn'jf*were located one under each wing. It is a 
very rare species (Alelithreptes 1‘aiifica), peculiar' only to 
the higher regions of Ilnwaii, and is caught witli great 
care and much toil. Five of these feathers were valued at 
one dollar and a half. It is computed that at least a million 
of dollars have been expended on the manufacture of this 
gorgeous fabric. The garment itself would be a fitting 
portion of the regalia, of any European monarch. Viewing 
it in tlic scarcity of the article of which it is composed, and 
tlic immense amoun* of time and trouble employed in pro¬ 
curing it, it would lie, impossible for despotism to fabricate 
a more magnificent or costly garment for its proudest 
rotaries.— Sandwich Island Rotes. 

THE OLD COCK. m 

The principal inn at the head of AViudormcro had been 
known as the. Cock; but the landlord, by way of compli¬ 
ment to his distinguished neighbour [Hichard Watson, 
bishop of Llundaff], substituted the Bishop as the new sign, 
An innkeeper close by, who had frequently envied ndoe 
host of the Cock for his good-fortune in .securing a”con¬ 
siderable preponderance of visitors, took advantage of the 
change, and attracted many travellers to his house by 
putt'og up the sign of the Cock. The landlord with the 
new sign was much discomfited at seeing many of his old 
customers deposited at his rival's establishment; so by way 
of remedy, be put up in large red letters, under the portrait 
of the bishop, ‘This is the Old Cock!'— Gunning's, 
Reminiscences. , ^,' ■ 

NOT ASHAMED OF THEIR TBADBtk 
Hon. W. AV. Pepper, one of the Circuit Judges of Ten¬ 
nessee, was formerly a blactafaith; and ‘ for the fen of IV Its 
lately made with his own Aft an iron fire-shovel, which fee 
presented to the govern A Mon. Andrew Johnson. ‘jfi 
return. Governor Johnson, who was formerly h tailor, cut 
and matiAtifth his own hands a coat, and presented it to the 
judge. Jfite correspondent! which passed is published in 
the Ta£peesee papers .—Country Gentleman (Albany). --- - 

In next Number will appear tae First Chapter of MAKETIMCi, 
a Btfary of Adventure and Vlcbeltudo. by llivu Sr Joiuv Author 
of Purple Tints at Parts, Two Years' Residence in a lata Mine 
Family, Ac. *npy*on*iuiied in Weekly Obapters tUl conydeted, 

. ■ 1 ' ■ ii •' ' "" " \ 

Prlnte&NuJ PnbUA# by W. and B. jCusuw, 1 Bride’s PuetKe, 
Flees Street, unman, and 339 nigh Surest, Biusntuurn. Abe 
told far J. M(drabs ax, 80 Upper SaAkrftte Street, De*Mw,-ttd 
all BookteUerm. x *, . , 
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Cl) Al'TUIW I. 

• riiKiitr. - sHonK. 

Lidnr baffling winds bad kept the- French schooner 


* -one of Ids uncles, had early enabled hill to indulge in 

M A E1! TI M.O. V wanderjpg propensity that seemed to form part of 

liv n a vr. e »t jrtnjf. liB nature ; anu at the period when w^infapduce him 

V * • r our * rea ^ ers i ' 1G had already visited moat of the 

cu Ai'TKns i. f Aiuntries in Europe, and spoke with more m leas fad- 

• iiiiumhou I|y half-a-dozen languages. He was the very type of 

Lidnr baffling winds bad kept the French schooner tlu roving English gentleman, who is at home in all 
Mare Antoine, l’Aiand from Marseille to Patras, hovering capitals, knows and avoids ‘ the best hotels,’ and has 
mSny days near the eastern coast* of the island of lost, by long intereoursc*witli the world, all those 
Sardinia. Once or twice a favourable breeze had indeed roughnesses and irregularities which are supposed by 
taken her gently across part of the expanse of water that foreigners to form*thc essence of our nationglgjharacter. 
separated her from Sicily; and land to tfie south-Ast Frenchmen told*J)im unhesitatingly— meaning to he 
had been signaled from the mast-head ;,but calms had very complimentary—that he had nothing British about 
succeeded, and currents had wafted her bu'dAigain; so hiai; Italians declared that he was too polished for a 
that, early in the month of May 182-, there lay the .German; 'an^the ladies seemed generally agreed that 
Mare Antoine, swinging gently to and lro, still in sight he must be somebody in disguise. He was now on 
of Cape Tavolara—her sails now swelling out, now his way to Greece, where he had serious thoughts* of 
clinging to the masts as she rolled. employing his superabundant energy by joining the 

The crew were sleeping about the deck in the sun j insurrection then in progress. What ho really sought 
the man at the wheel nodded; the captain was stretched in his travels he might hare found it perhaps difficult 


on his hack on a carpet, looking intently up at the 
sky, as if ho c.vpected to discover something there; the 


to explain. Sometimes he said it was knowledge; but 
he took no notes ; visited few churches; and when he 


only passenger leaned over the bulwarks, watching the condescended to enter a picture-gallery, looked rather 


transparent waters, where swarms of small fish lazily at the spectators than at the works of art. Sometimes - 
glided; whilst every now and then a great fellow, oil the he profited to he seeking opportunities of doingjttfe. 
look-out for prey, would dart amongst them, and dis- —of redressing wrongs, like Don Quixote—and bad 


perse them like shadows. No one seemed to repine at indeed got into several squabbles with the police of 
the loss of time—so bright was the sun, so placid the well-governed countries, By lending his passport to the 
water, so balmy the air, so dimly beautiful that long “first fugitive who chose fo ask It. When he talked of 
line of hilly coast, with the great cape standing boldly travelling in search of health, his appearon'e^ai once* 
out like a citadel in front, the base of its thousand feet belied him ;*and so, occasionally, when ho happened to 
of wall ever spurning back the foam which, even in the he iij a confidential mbod, softening hie-yoine—hypocri- 


calmest days, dashes sgaiust it. 


tically many thought—he would pretend to bejn search 


The passenger was an Englishman, Walter Masterton of forgetfulness. Forgetfulness 1 look at that whito 
by yams. Though young, lie had passed the age when smo^h forehead round which the chestnut curls are 
the smallest delays excite petulant impatience. Expo- playmg; at that pair of calm eyes; at that almost 
rience had made him too wise to spend the present hour perpetual smile. Few could believe the statement ; 
in fretting, because it did not bring all the enjoyment for we ore accustomed to conceive those whose hearts 
he had anticipated. Yearning for-the morrow made have been devastated by passion as distorted, or at any- 


him not unhappy; hut, on the contrary, a cheerful con 
fulence in the future—inJhje time which must conn 
'whether wo watch for it Jffinot—was evident in hi 


whole demeanour. 


i contrary, a cheerful con- rate sickly in countenance—Cliilde Harold must have 
; time which must come hollow chocks mid haggard looks. Yet appearances, 
Snot—was evident in his os our sohoul-copies tell us, aru sometimes deceitful. 


I satisfied with himself. Toll and vigoroai 
I with bright-blue eyes and Etrly chestnut In 


t, he had reason to be That glittering plain of waters seems to be created only 


•(- formed, I to sleep on eternally, drinking in the sunbeams that 
■, he had | are showeredf upon it, or doubling the already innmucr- 


often been made aware that ladies considAed him able stars; yet wrecked fleets lie beneath: in an hour, 
handsomo. The good-natured but slightly satirical too, the storm may come—the hurricane and the 
smile or his lip,* seemed to express consciousness of thundering wave. 

worth, but may have hod its origin, «aftl,v in robust ‘Monsieur le Capitaine,’ said Walter, turning round 
health, partly in the tranquillity of produced by after long idle contemplation of the doings in Fisli-lapd 


the possession of domffrtahle wujldly means. 


—‘methinks we shall lie here till we liecoine fit subject 


Walter Masterton was of a good'Tamily, be jpg the for another ballad by Coleridge. Bat you don’t know 
.second son of a hprJnet. A considerable legacy from Coleridge ? ’ 
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. ‘I Shall be most hajipy,’ replied the captain, drawlin 
aUdleofcing indefinite, «a if he ft ad scarcelyOcorr 
dowftLfrom the sky—‘moat delighted to make h 
ijeq-astftitance on your introduction.’ . 

'• Upon- this, Walter, in very Idleness, began to spout 
tSte Ancient J/arineV in solemn preaching tones. The 
gjtain, who understood not a word, seemed interested; 
even ahifj, sailors, who had been lying on their faces, as 
if looking^K'.rough the deck into the hold, turned round, 
rose on their eibows, and listened. This ebullition was 
quite an incident; nothing so out of the way had 
happened for some time. Walter went on gloriously; 
and by degrees quite forgot himself in admiration of 
what he was reciting; but suddenly lie felt that he was 
no longer the observed'of all observers. There was 
some other point of attraction, lie stopped : nohod 
was listening <*o him—every one was at the side of" 
the vessel looking towards the north. J 

Though not of much nautical experience, Waite/ 
soon understood'what was the matter. The sky, whief 
had previously been intensely blue all around, lull 
assumed a threatening appearance in the direction if 
wliich all eyes were now turned. First, a haze hail 
risen like a phantom above the horizon, thin, aifcl 
almost imperceptible; hut it rapidly thickened into'■a 
cloud that seemed stationary for a time, and then began 
to advance along 1d>". waters, making thorn gloomy as it 
came. Presently the tackle chock—producing a sound 
very muds resembling that of iil-jof.iod windows in a 
by-street when a carriage rattles thftiugh; and then 
the vessel itself creaked and groaned, as if rousing for 
action. Walter, though lie had seemed so resigned to 
see tlic Marc Antoine, lying lazily there, ‘like a painted 
ship upon n painted ocean,’was full of glee. Motion 
suited him better: he now felt impal ient to he careering 
or& the foaming billows. But whal are those lubberly 
Frenchmen about ? Instead of letting loose more canvas, 
they are taking in every incli; two men arc employed 
in securing the boats by fresh ropes; everything mov¬ 
able is made fast; the sailors' blouses begin to flutter ; 
their long hair, wet with spray, dashes in their eyes; 
eager, almost fierce orders fly' from the captain's 
mouth; on rushes the haze; tile coast disappears ; the 
sea whitens; there is a pitch and a roll; the squall lias 
4jMpsL,thfe sehoonei^'in its embrace, and is hurrying 
her, under bare-poh"-, towards the south. 

The violence of these aqialls is usually not lasting; 
and in iesrfthan a quarter of an hour tlic schooner had 
her jib out, and presenfly afterwards, both main-sail 
land square-sail. Walter was delighted. The Marc 
Antoine, with only a stiff breeze on her quarter, #as 
now enabled to pursue tier course steadily, making 
nearly ten knou. .in hour, every knot an approach to 
the goal i of her voyage. But the wind gradually 
increased again; and liy sunset, it blew a tefrific gale. 
They did uot see tlio sun go down, for they ^crc 
shrouded in mist; but they felt night coming on by the 
gradual, deepening of the gloom. At length, all was 
darkness around ; and the schooner, with only just 
sufficient canvas set to keep her steady, went bounding 
along over the seething waters, into which she seemed 
at times about to bury her bows, that, anon, were 
lifted high into the uir. Walter rather enjoyed the 
motigu than otherwise; and as long as he cohld keep 
hi* fc oting, paced the dock wrapped in his cloak, 
watering the waves, which appeared to rise every now 
Onff then like dim .white phantoms, to lafck over the 
sides of the vossel. So much, when his eyes became 
oobustome^^oould he distinguish; but beyond, around, 
above, *11 was darkness. The seamen were constantly 
engaged moving to and fro on the slushed deck, silently 
obeying the brief orders of the captain. To the latter, 
Walter wished to speak, but found no encouragement: 
bn was erven gruffly repulsed. There are those that 
become gentle in times of danger—perhaps the most 
, truly brave—but others become rough and surly. 


After softie rime, accordingly, Walter went'below- and 
tried toflleep— no easy matter. The sea was running 
mountains high, and sometimes made a clean* breach 
;>over thp deck ; whole tons of water seemed to come 
thundering down. Suddenly, Walter was startled 
by a tremendous detonation and a' crash, os if a 
rock had been hurled on board. Reaching the ladder 
as well as he could—the vessel pitching and rolling 
dreadfully all the time—he rushed up, and found 
that a tremendous sea had stove in one of the boats, 
at the same tittle that the main-sail, though plosely _ 
reeled, had wen carried away. The snapping of* 
the tackle was like the voice of a cannon. Every¬ 
thing was in confusion; the broken ropes dashed to 
and fro lik6 huge whips; the men were in disorder; 
the vessel tossed about for a time without guidance. 
Shortly after, they attempted to lie to, and a sort of 
dull whisjwjr went about of the dangers of a lee-shore; 
but they were book forced to scud again. 

Thus night wop away; and when morning came, 
,ajd the view over the cream-coloured billows gradually 
widened, the slukm seemed rather to increase than to 
abate. The vessel had laboured a good deni during the 
night; and Walter was not a lritie disconcerted to find 
that some of thf men had been (ft. work-far several hours 
at the pumps, l^e now ventured again to address file 
captain. , 

1 1)o you know where we are ? ’ he inquired. 

Wn a‘lem$’8t oflV.he coast of Sicily,’ was the gruff 
rcjfty. 

‘ Then we may at last hope for some shelter. If we 
are in outright course, we shall soon get under lee of 
the land.’ 

‘ Ay, ay. we may hope what we please, and, for that 
matt, r, fear too. dtaewn it auu yoit. We are going where 
the wind takes us—it may he straight on the rock of 
Maretimo.’ 

‘llut surely you have still sufficient command of 
your vessel to be able to lie to?’ 

An English commander would have been less com¬ 
municative. The Frenchman, though as brave a fellow 
as ever lived, could not conceal the truth, lie had just 
sent three more men (o the pumps ; they had sprung a 
dangerous leak ; there were several &et of water itt the 
hold. , , 

‘However.' lie added, endeavouring to Rppease his 
own alarm as well ns Walter’s—* on a pinch we can 
leave tlic pumps, and wear her, if anything alarming 
'appears. Wo shan’t sink yet. How many yards ahead 
do you think we could distinguish a rock sonic thousand 
feet in height ? ’ 

‘ Haifa mile, perhaps.’ 

‘Hot a quarter; and there are breakers on the 
north-—est side of Maretimo.’ w 

Walter now undagslood tlip full extent of the danger. 
The greater part of the crew were necessarily employed 
in pumping out tlic water, and the remainder were not 
sufficient to perform any mana'uvre that might suddenly 
be rendered necessary. He felt like a man who should 
be drifting towards the Falls of Hiagara without any¬ 
thing witiiin reachr that tie might grasp to stay his 
course; and looked anxiously ahead, calculating rather 
how long the suspense was to «pdure, than with any 
hope that the threatened draper could be averted. 
Suddenly, he tl anight lie saw tjtthist become more and 
more dense above the bowsprit; a huge form seemed 
struggling to break through it.. 

‘Is thftt a clogd?’ cried he, touching the captain’ll 
arm. 

‘ Ng, no,’ was the answer; ‘ that is Maretimo.’ 

The captain instantly ordered the helm to be brought 
hard a-weather. TJJie crew came rushing on deck, aiul 
scrambled in Tather.a disorderly qianngr to their posts; 
but several of them seemed to- have been drinking.' 
Some mistake in the manoeuvre war made: a heavy 
sea broke over them, and washed tAApian at tile wheel 


ill 











right away, so that he was never slen more. The Marc. |u even unaware of ito beirife inhabited. To all 
Antoine drifted- la another moment, her ke® struck Ippeabance, it was i mere isolated mountain—aperpon- 
wlth tremendous force j tlie masts went by tm board, ffcular pile of rock. Herd and there, however,,>Vft« 
and the lay quite on her beam-ends, the sea freaking) freaks; but, from ids position, Walter could see no 
ever her like a cataract. Ilf the violence of tne shock, sign of vegetation—nothing but precipices rising on all 
Walter wo*, hurled into the waves, almost stunned; hands, as if to support one,cdgg of« vast black cloud 
being a good Bwimmer, however, he soon recovered that stretched like a canopy over the sea. 
himself, and managed to get hold of a«par, and gazed From the time that seemed to have elanpgd'ginoe 
around to see if there was any hope in struggling back Walter bad come that morning upon the/Wck of the 
towards the vessel. He just saw it leaning right over, ill-fated Mare Antoine, he judged that s^must be now 
with several men clinging to the shrmfHs—a complete nearly noon. The sun was, of course, not visible, but 
hopeless wreck* Immediately afterwards, u mountain still the light seemed to come from behind the rock, 
of foamings water seemed tp climb upon it with a At any rale, out at sea there was less shade than in the 
triumphant roar—a huge white dome, that hung there, hollow' curve w ithin which Walter had been cast. There 
as it were, for a moment, and then broke a\?ay orwevery were, then, seven or eight bout's more*of day to elapse, 
side in gushing streams, finding no further opposition ; fnd it was within that time that aid must come to be 
for the Marc Antoine had gone to pieces beneath the effectual, for it appeared impossible t|git any person, 
weight, and lOtliing remained of her but planks and (however hardy, could pass a night in such a situation, 
barrels and spars. * Walter's first ease, when he had somewhat recovered hi* 

Walter thought lie saw at a litft distance a boat, lresenyu of mind, was to try and ascertatarwlwther it was 
crowded with men, tossed up tgice on the summit of.a, possible by any means to clamber towardsJhe interior 
tremendous wavo; but of this he \va* not sure. The flt the island. The rock immediately aboro him was, 
captain swam for a moment near at hand, and tl.cn Ihwcver, quite precipitous; not even a goat could have 
disappeared. Fragments of the wreck were all around, ascended it. lie thought it possible that to the right 
swinging to and- l'ro on the surface t)f the billows, if to the left a practicable passage might be found. 
Walter clung to his spar with the energy of despair. Hut he soon ascertained that there was deep water on 
Luckily, he had been cast from the vessel inside a both sides; and the waves broke e* furiously against 
line of rock*, that to Romo extent broke the force of tile extreme points of tins little inlet in which ho hod 
the waves. The strongest sw owner cjjuhl *scarri!ly lbuml shelter, thad in such weather it woulcMiave been 
have kept afloat more than a few minutes in the open madness for hiu^to attempt to swim round. He sat 
jea. That was a terrible hurricane, loqg remembered down, therefore, with his hack to the rock, and calmly 
in Sicily. The wlioje northern coast of ihefsland was calculated what were the chances of his escape. Having 
strewed with wrecks; and several vessels, that came fully appreciated the difficulties and tlie dangers by 
from the horizon like a (light of birds, wore seen to go which he was surrounded, he undertook, in the next 
down by those who crowded the housetops of Trapani, place, a self-examination. He found that, with the 
Well, then, may Walter for a moment have given him- exception of a few slight injuries, which ho had scal€cly 
self up for lost, although, as we have said, comparatively noticed until now, he still retained his full physfeol 
out. of the influence of tlie raging sea. The water powers. It is true, he was somewhat exhausted 
tumbled heavily toward the shore, which he could from want of food, having tasted noLhing since the 
distinguish rising-a tremendous l^ack mass, tenninat- previous day ; hut he remembered not only that others, 
ing in mist and cloud overhead—at no great distance, when forced by circumstances, had found capacities 
Unfortunately, the waves broke before reaching the of endurance within’ themselves which they had not 
land, so that there was evidently another line of rocks previously expected, but that he himself, in his wild 
intervening. Indeed, in many places the water ran in pedestrian tours through tlie sierras of Spain and the 
and dashed up tlie sides of the precipice to an immense glacier* of the Alps, had rnanfiflly borne up taftfMk 
height, like white feathers—falling back in a cloud of tremendous privations, lie bad been trained, too, to * 


spray. Walter, partly swimming, partly carried by the 
spar, gradually approached the iron-bound coast—with 
little hope, however, of ultimately escaping the fate* 
which had probably overtaken all or most of his com¬ 
panions. it seemed impossible that he should avoid 
being dashed to pieces against the sunken rocks. No 
landing-place was apparent; no sign that the island 
WftLin any way accessible. 

When Walter was carried close «p to the breakers, 
he let go tlie spar, and having recommended Ins soul 
to God, made a desperate attempt to rise over them. 
The first time, his knees struck against the. rocks, and 
he was nearly disabled; but the second, taking advan¬ 
tage of a larger swell than usuaL he got across, and 
found that beyond rins comparatively shallow water, 
when the wave had receded. He paused, breathless, for 
a moment, and then Miming forward, reached a ledge 
of rock at the base tiMhe precipice, where he could at 
anyrate sit down ant Nat. It is tMto that tlie water 
still reached him, and sometimes dashed in ins face, hut 
not with sufficient strength to make 'him lose his hold. 
He could now look round, and asqertain vRiat were 
tiie chances of his ultimate escape. 

By this time, the weather had a lit A brightened, and 
Writer could perceive the raging sea covered with frag¬ 
ments of the wreck; but tlicro was, no trace of any of 
the crew, except.a pul of shoes that were floating near 
at hand. lie thouglft that he*aione had been saved— 
if saved he could a^yet consider himself to be. There 
were no visible gSbons of access to the island; and he 


hard life from his earliest infancy, ever delighting in 
those rough field-sports by moans of which* the upper 
classes of this country maintain their physical supe¬ 
riority^ lie brought himself to believe. ,fljerefbrej 
tbit even if the contest for life were prolonged to tlie 
next day, he should be found physically equal to it. 
What lie feared at the outset was, that a tendency to 
despond, which had early come over him, might obtain 
the mastery. During the first few moments, indeed, 
tliafcho had rested in comparative safety, tlie idea had 
suggested itself that ho was only preserving himself for 
greater suffering, and that it would be best at once to 
give up the unequal struggle with tlie elements. AU 
men who have*been placed in similar situations have, 
perhaps, experienced this momentary want of confidence. 
There arc latent powers in the human frame and in 
the human mind, which are only called forth on special 
occasions, aud the existence of which we never suspect 
until then. In this sense, if in no other, adversity is a 
good master. Wc never know nil we are capable of until 
the hour offitrinl; and bo it was with Writer. A short 
time of reflection convinced him of th« cowardice of 
yielding up his hope and his life, because ,; he Iftrl been 
suddenly placed in the midst of imminent perils. He 
had yet much to live. for. If it was true that he had 
j suffered one of those disappointments which disgust 
the weak and the degenerate—the spoiled children Of 
fortune—there was still a wide horizon for himi He 
had powers of affection that had never yet been em¬ 
ployed, and he felt, too, that he had a mission in this 









Vorid to accomplish ih common with hi* other fello 
erratum, which it was not permitted him ligttly 


.‘These ideas did not suggest themselves to him in 11 
wiy definite shape: they whirled hastily through his 
ndnd, and formed,* \:ogethe]c with tins instinct of self- 
■ptljBorvatjon, motives sufficiently strong to induce him 
to resale, that as long as life was within him he would 
not give'Ypy to base despair. Many others would 
perhaps havfc ’ti?en less courageous, for it was evident 
that, unless the stqrm soon abated, and the direction of 
the wind changed, only some assistance, which it was 
not likely could be at hand, would avail. In many 
other parts of the world, there might have been hope 
or fear in the ebbing or the flowing of the tide; but 
these variations occur not in the Mediterranean: therq] 
the sea perpetually maintains the same level, except j 
when it is piled by long-continued winds against the ‘ 
Bame coast. u <] 

The day .passed slowly by, and no change for tin 
better or fir the worse took place—still the wind I 
roared, anf Still the waves tumbled heavily against thl 
rooks. After some hours, however, the clouds that hah 
seemed to hang in solid masses over the sea, broke ujl, 
and went drifting, or rather hurrying, away overhead. 
Small patches of sunlight fell upon the tumultuous 
waters. Walter whs. in hopes that the hurricane would 
soon he over, but, to all apneuranee, it continued to 
rage with Ac same fury as l>cfore. however, increased 
light brought increased cheerfulness fc his mind; his 
confidence became greater. lie tried to rcincmlicr 
what he had heard of these famous islands of the 
ASgates, of which history speaks so much, and modern 
geography so little, and persuaded him serf that he had 
somewhere read of this little archipelago being inhabited 
by% race of fishermen, who practised the good old 
virtues of hospitality, and were over ready to receive 
and comfort the shipwrecked stranger. 

The waters were still hissing and dashiug at his feet, 
and, farther out, in masses many tons in weight, still 
came thundering upon the ledge of rock. A thousand 
inarticulate sounds buzzed in Walter's ears. The 
monotony of danger, aud perhaps, too, want of nourish¬ 
ment, made him at last giddy and faint. In spite of 
jtfjHHLa^ourage, he fdiind that liis thoughts began to 
wander; and every now and then it required a fresh 
mental exertion to enable hjgj,to keep his position on 
the roek. *” Suddenly, he enough t he heard a sound 
different from the voice at the elements; he started— 
ko awqj^to complete consciousness, lie listened; he 
gazed to the right, to the left, overhead. It cubic 
again;* 1 ' Evi-ently, there was some human being near 
at hand—perhaps one of the crew—some fellow- 
sufferer hidden by a projecting point of rock, who was 
shouting for help—shouting to the roaring sen, which 
seemed to redouble its clamour to drown this ‘puny 
outcry: Walter felt strengthened by tiie idea that 
there was some fellow-creature, perhaps even more 
helpless than lie, near at hand; and half his misery 
seemed to be removed from him. Tlte voice again 
made itself heard, tliis time a little nearer; but it 
was not the voice of complaint. It spoke in cheerful 
accents. The. words, ‘ Tako courage! 1 in Italian, were 
at length plainly to be distinguished. Though almost 
blinded with the water and with fatigue, Walter now 
■ made out, almost exactly above where he was clinging, 
the head of a man advanced over the prcftipice. lie 
gave a cheerful ‘ halloo! ’ to shew that lie had heard the 
signal. »Tlie stranger again called aloud, but it was 
impossible to make out what lie said; however, it 
was evident that he was cheering the shipwrecked man. 
Presently Jib disappeared, hut Walter now felt confident 
that aid was near at hand, lie remained gazing at the 
place from which the promise of deliverance had come, 
till his eyes grew dizzy and his heart faint. After an 
interval that seemed on hoar, though it was, in reality, 


much sliirter, seyenft heads were seen peering over the 
precipica) and at las* he made out that the people were 
taking pleasures to rescue him from his dangerous 
ijpoBitionl Presently, by the assistance of a rope, a man 
came clambering down thd face of the rock, fixing Ids 
feet carefully in small holes, or on proj^ting pieces 
almost imperceptible from below. It may easily he 
imagined that Walter watched his progress with in; 
tense anxiety. Now and then, he loosened a fragment) 
aud slipped; but down he still came, and presently 
reached the ledge of rock, and paused, breathless, ■ to 
rest. • rt 

Walter, forgetting for .the time his own situation, 
could not help looking with some surprise at the person 
who seemed, as it were, to have come down from heaven 
to his assistance. He had expected to behold a hearty 
and jovial fisherman, who would probably accept, with 
■ equal good-humour, his thanks and a reward; but 
there stood beforqi him, slightly leaning against the 
rock to regain breath, a noble-looking person, dressed 
.in. garments which, though ruffled by exortion, were 
evidently those on a man of rank and refinement. His 
features, though aniinnteil by exertion at first, soon 
relaxed into an expression of tender melancholy. Not 
a woril was spoken by either; but these two men, who- 
had never met before, being brought face to face under 
such strange circumstances, seemed to feel their hearts 
leap irresistibly one towards the other; and ere they 
Untight of further efforts for safety, they fell in'.o each 
othsr’s arms, and embraced. The cold nature of the 
Englishman melted to the ductility of the south; and 
Walter, who had borne up so bravely until then, over¬ 
come by gratitude and sympathy, wept silently—that 
strong man wept when he felt life and hope, which 
seemed to have abandoned him, come rushing back, 
like a Hood, through his whole being; and the stranger’s 
eyes were tilled with tears also. 

The two men soon recovered their calmness, and 
Walter, looking with allectionate gratitude at his new¬ 
found friend, said in Italian: ‘And what aro wo now 
to do?’ The stranger smiled, mid asked him if he 
retained sufficient strength to climb the precipice by 
help of the rope. It was necessary, at anyrato, to 
try, although the Englishman was much exhausted by 
fatigue and want of food. He assisted, however, in 
fastening the rope round his body, and roused himself 
for this last exertion. Presently afterwards, at a given 
signal, the men above began to haul slowly up. The 
-distance was not great; hut Walter received several 
bruises, for he was unable to keep out from the roek 
by bis feet, ami now and then seemed to lose conscious¬ 
ness. Wiien lie reached the edge of the precipice, 
several hands wore stretched out to receive him, but 
his eye- swam, and lie could only vaguely distinguish 
the forms of some ^edple, who seemed to bo dressed 
as soldiers. At a later time, he often thought of the 
strange sensations of that day. Whilst lie was on the 
ledge of roek. except in a few moments of discourage¬ 
ment, everything around was perfectly distinct; hut 
lie scarcely thought of the past or of the future. His 
mind was almost completely occupied by the minute 
lint keen sensations of the moment. He was engaged 
in a contest for dear life—a contest with chance and 
the elements; and there was time neither for remi¬ 
niscence nor anticipation. When he felt that he was 
quite safe, external things seemed to float around 
him—to become dim and uncertain; the men who' 
stood ndtr were like shadows, the mountains like 
clouds; the sea that stretched far away', still tumbling 
tumultuously, looked like a vast expanse of smoke; 
aud the sun, which by this time wag nearly setting,- 
glowed strangely red and large, as it sank amidst a 
bank of vapour. Tiie only distinct fueling that accom¬ 
panied these confused iftipresBionJ; was anxiety for the 
safety o£ the stranger by whom he hod been rescued. 
This'kept him for Borne time from ufrtgly giving way;' 
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but when he saw the serious handsome face vwdefi had Iny disturbing causes are at u*ork; and then decides 
become so indelibly fixed in his memory agaiflappear, low much flour it will ho prudont to hake next week, 
he greeted it with a smile of recognition—felt twworld,i |o it is with all jhc bakers in all the towns: they do 
as it were, wafted swiftly away from him, an! lost all not trouble themselves with any calculation as to the 
consciousness. quantity of brgad required far |M,000,000 perso ns^. 

On coming to himself, Walter gazed around anxiously each man is influenced In his gucssings for next.w^c 
in search of the one person, whose appearance and by liis experience of last week, resting onjjflflaw of 


lost all not trouble themselves with any calculation 
quantity of brgad required far |M,000,000 


demeanour, as much perhaps as the great service he continuity—though he may not know 
had rendered him, had made so deep an impression on name as this—as a link between the Wo. 


iy so fine a 
So ^t is in 


his mind. But he saw only half-a-dozln men, dressed respect to all trades and profeBsionsair every kind. To 
as confmon soldiers, who were apparent^ waiting for 10,000 carpenters, how many tailors? Neither car- 

i ■ ____ *ri _ i __ . a.' i:_r __<._A •»__i a __ _v _ _i. 


his recovery without any great feeling of interest. penters nor tailors could answer such a question by 

‘ Where is he ? ’ said he in an eager tone. any process of reasoning concerning tjic nature of the 

They did not or would not understand <b whom he two trades; hut the men, as individuals, settle it in 


alluded, and instead of answering his question, in true fteir own way; they liavo to bear low wages and much 
southern style asked another. ‘ Can you walk ? ’ cried suffering, if either class ho more numcrots than society 
they. 'requires; and it is by low wages, more readily than by 

Ho repeated his demand once or twice, fancying that iHytliing Use, tfl.it they find out when this excess of 
his foreign accent prevented them* from taking his nimibci? has arisen. How best to proceed, when such 
meaning; and at last one of them, ^lio seemed to be ,hldiseovery has been made, is one of the m%t difficult • 
of superior rank to the rest, slid ratter gruffly. ‘ He questions of the clay; hut on that we do not touch 
has gone awify, and you have no further need of him.’ hire. 

At this moment, the roll of a drum was heard echoing Although governments cannot command the propor- 
through the mountains ’ and the soldieft, all rising at times between different trades, it may yet be in the 
onse, intimated, that the sun having set, they must highest degree important afftl valuable to know in what 
immediately return to ’their quarters. Walter under- way trades spontaneously proportion lilCmselvcs. Such 
stood, from their manner, that they wished to avoid a desire lias often been fcltfin England ; hut it is only 
all further conversation about the^nysterJousJookA by the Census Commissioners that anything valuable 
personage to whom lie owed so great an obligation, aid in this respect can be ascertained. A rough attempt in 
naturally felt his curiosity increase. Thqt was not the this direction was made by Gregory King, for the year 
time, however, for satisfying it; and getting up with 1 OSH, from such data ns lie thought he could rely upon, 
the assistance of two*of the men—for lie felt strangely flis class!ficatjpp of the community was curious. He 
weak—he accompanied the party up a steep defile that divided all the families of England and Wales into 
led, apparently, into the interior of the island, his mind twenty-six groups—namely, temporal lords; spiritual 
still busily occupied with conjectures concerning his lords ; baronets; knights; esquires; gentlemen; pej- 
tinlcnown preserver. sons in greater offices and places; persons in lesser 


Wales are below this number; but England and Wales, 
with Scotland—that is, Ureat Britain—above it. How 


whole on "feudal or at least heraldic bases; ar.f!' t *T to 
uumfters, we jyill simply say, that the highest wrilptps 


many persons are required to supply this number with arc—cottagers and paupers, lahouring-penple and out- 
chithing—how many with food—how many witli dwell- servants, farmers, and freeholders of the lesser sort; 
ings ? Who can answer such a question ? Who can an order of precedence which might lead one "to ask, 
even Aake any approach toward an answer, reasoning where are tile artisans and handicrafts? 
by deduction from any principles ? Wo can imagine a It w%s fifty years ago, when the legislature first tried 
despot trying to order all things according to his own to ascertain a few particulars of this nature through 
notions of right and wrong, and determining how many the medium of the census. In the census of 1801, a 
tailors and shoemakers, butchers and bakers, there eolumn was left for the oeeupations of the people; but 
ought to be; and we know that, in past times, our the returns were ^satisfactory, in consequence of the 
own legislature tried to effect sometning of the kind: impossibility of determining whether females of the 
but modern times have shewn very clearly how power- family, children, and servants, were to he classed as of 
less kings and governments are in determining such no occupation, or of the occupation of the adult males 
matters. ■ of the. family. In 1 till, therefore, it was determined to 

Society settles all this by a kind of belief in a law of abandon all detail respecting individuals, and to notice 

continuity. If twenty families, living in-Street— families only; and these families were grouped in three 

we may fill up the blank how we please—consumed classes—thoxerehiufly employed in and maintained by 
100 quartern-loaves last week, the baker infcA that agriculture; those chiefly employed in or maintiyned 
they will be willing and able to pay for and to eat by trade, manufactures, or handicraft; nnd those not 


100 quarterns next week, unless some special circqpi- 
stances seem to indicate a change. The law of conti- 


helnnging to either of these two classes. A similar 
system was adopted in 1821. In 1831, however, as. 


Bmity, of like results proceeding frorq like causes, is there were still doubts as to what is to be deemed a 
unconsciously aeknpwledged by all men; and this is family, it was determined to ascertain the occupation 
really tbo groundwork cjbi which men act in supplying' of all males of twenty years and upwards. The limit 
their shops and warehouses. The baker, in deterrawing of twouty years of age was chosen for two reasons: 


because a man'is usually settled in his vocation at that 
time; and because that age almost exactly divide* the 



Unknown preserver. sons in greater offices and places; persons in lesser 

_____offices and places; eminent merchants and traders by 

mr n » w a m w our une u sea; lesser merchants nnd traders by sea; persons in 

U U it Li it t, A I W U KA h U > 1 • the law; eminent clergymen; lesser clergymen ; frec- 

Oxe of the most wonderful things in modem society holders of the better .sort; freeholders of the lesBer 
is the manner in which employments spontaneously sort; farmers; persons in liberal arts and sciences; 
divide and classify themselves, making a gradual shopkoejflrs and tradesmen: artisans and handicraft^ j 
approach towards tiic maintenance of an equitable naval officers; military officers;, common searnte^. 
balance; it .is true that this balance is never fully common soldiers; labouring-people and out-scrvftnt^* 
attained, but the approximation towards it is, neverthe- cottagers and paupers;, gipsies, beggars, thieves, &e. 
less, remarkable. We may present the matter in this We need not stop to poltiWiite the extremely artificial 
light. Say that there are 130,000,000 human beings in character of such a mode of glassification, with its 
onr own country—although, in reality, England and 'better sort’ nrnl ‘lesser sort,’ or the dependence of the 





' yfcole male community into two Iqual parts, tfferi 
conveniences for checking and comparison. In order 
render the census practicable, a form, containing a 1 ( 

<o( one hundred different trades and handicrafts, being 
those most commb\lyeC anted on, was, furnished to the 
rs in each parish or place; this form was to be 
filled fijywith the number of males of twenty years of 
age ana'tqwards, opposite the separate columns of 
trades. Tlns^as so far good; but the overseers were 
authorised to and to the list such additional trades as 
were not included in the printed form; and there was 
thus an absence of uniformity in describing those 
extra trades, as well ,as doubts concerning the dis- 
’ cretion which the overseers hod shewn in their choice. 
In 1841, therefore, an endeavour was made to approaljh 
still nearer 1b correctness. Instead of entering one 
hundred occupations on a blank form, each man’s owl 
description of his own occupation Wis to die enterAl 
opposite his rflnic. The result of this was exceedinfliy 
curious each man felt nt liberty to name, if liejio 
pleased, the merest technical limitation to which 1 is 
handicraft was confined. Thus in Lancashire, til-re 
were no fewer than 1225 distinct heads of emplovnvnt 
in the cotton manufacture alone—that is, 1225 technical 
names for different employments connected with this 
particular mairtSSicture. To set formally forth all the 
minute subdivisions thus fiven in by the enumerators, 
would Mfcve been practically uscldBs, though curious; 
and the commissioners contenteif themselves with 
setting down a group of trades, expressive of cotton 
manufacture. In 1831, the separate occupations in 
Great Britain tabulated had been 5118; in 1811, tly> 
number was 877. Of this 877, no less than 422 were 
employments, connected with commerce and trade; 
while 819 were connected with manufacture. 

" Such being the nature of the information obtained, 
and the mode of obtaining it, the cinsus of 1851 was 
looked forward to with much interest, as a means of 
eliciting yet more trustworthy and valuable details. 

Tho liegistror-general has t lately put fortli two 
bulky volumes, as part of tho record of his labours 
connected witli the census of 1851. These twS volumes, 
^japntabling more tj^iu 1400 pages of dose print, relate | 
^HflSfly to the ages, civic condition, occupations, ami 
birthplace of the people; together with thcsiumbers and 
ages of blind, deaf undidumb, paupers, prisoners, and 

lunatics. There had been before published voluminous 
tables respecting the bombers, education, religion, 
of•’th*. people, so that the entire work will become of 
vast national importance. Our purpose here is ofcly to 
notice the occupations of the people, in lespect to the 
light thrown upon that subject by tho census of 1851. 

Th# Registrar-general, Mr Graham, with his coad¬ 
jutors Mr Farr and Mr Mann, were the dfimmissioners 
for managing this as well as other rictailsll&f the 
census. They ssy: ‘It was considered impoAdnt to 
extend the inquiry so as to show, as nearly as was 
practicable, the number of men, women, and children, 
in every trade or profession; and tO obviate some of 
the difficulties Which had interfered with the previous 
inquiries, short instructions on important points were 
printed upon every householder’s schedule * and in- 
atructions still moro elaborate were distributed among 
the enumerators and registrars. The Tcsull lias been 
* great improvement in the quality of the information 
under this head, although it is still ifiperfect.’ The 
commissioners point out how inevitable it was tiiat 
anmbalies would appear in the designations which 
individuals apply to themselves—the same name being 
applied to different occupations; or different names 
being applied to the same occupation ; or many of the J 
designations being vague, and of doubtful interpro- j 
tation. It wav determined, after a careful observation 
and analysis of the voluminous returns, to select 382 
occupations of 'males, which appear to be pretty gene¬ 
rally followed in varions parte of the country; and to 


publialuithe numbers and ages of the males employed 
in anytof these 882 occupations; in every one of the 
countil; and registration districts, and in most of the 
large gities Btid towns. r There was a residuum pf 
occupations left, which it was resolved to present in a' 
more summary form, with less minuteness of detail. 
The list of 833. occupations was thus repeated so many 
times in the districts, counties, and towns, that the 
tables necessarily assumed their present bulky form. 

The commissioners point out the fact, that in an 
early stage (if society, the three chief r trades ate those- 
of hunters, shepherds, and agriculturists, according 
as men lived by the produce of the chase', on the pro¬ 
duces of thteir flocks, or the produce of tilled land; but 
that as society advances, and wants increase, the 
division qf employments increases, and the need of 
classification augments as much as its difficulty. To 
give the eye sonii thing more to rest upon than weary¬ 
ing and repulsing tables, the commissioners requested 
,Mr Augustus JVtcrmann, the eminent geographer, to 
prepare a map of Grfcat Britain, which should give a 
general notion of the distribution of occupations over 
the whole kingdom. The consjis-returns were the basis 
on which Mrff’etermann proevedod ^.and lie sought; by 
peculiar engraved marks and different colours,. to 
render the meaning intelligible. The map, which ip 
about two feet high by one in width,, is tinted in 
fcnorsh grt^-ii, to indicate tliu diffusion of an agricultural 
population; and Mr IVtermann has eoneoi”ed a great 
variety of quaint, ingenious, and suggestive devices, 
which sire 'scattered in profusion over the map, to 
represent the distribution of handicrafts, mines, and 
manufactures of various kinds. The symbols convey 
all such information as the following—that ‘ ships are 
made at Woolwich : in London, silk is manufactured; 
watches an* constructed; ale and porter arc brewed; 
jKiltery, and engines and machines, arc made in a large 
way ; gardens surround it for the supply of vegetables ; 
on both sides of the Thames, paper is manufactured.* 
Straw-plait, lace/and shoes, employ the people in the 
South Midland counties; the silk manufacture extends- 
to Lucks, to Suffolk, to Norfolk—particularly around 
Norwich—to Coventry, Nottingham, and Macclesfield, 
with the districts surrounding the townp. Silk now 
employs hands in Manchester and Bradford; glovers 
abound about Yeovil, Barnstaple, Worcester, and Wood- 
stock, Thus the seats of the principal manufactures 
can he traced on the map; the miners and the manu¬ 
facturers of the principal metals; quarriers ; the people 
spinning and weaving wool, silk, cotton, and flax; the 
manufacturers or makers of hats, stockings, gloves, 
shoes, watches and clocks, guns, engines, machines, 
to.ls, ships, chemicals, Boap, combs, skin9, leather, ale, 
toys, straw-plait ropes, nets, thread, paper, r ' glass, 
jewellery, locks, buttons, wire, nails, anchors, boilers, 
files, cutlery, needles anil pins.’ 

No conditions were attached to the Census Act of 
1851, to enable the commissioners to determine the 
number of simps and factories in different branches of 
trade; but it hfcs been found possible to distinguish 
musters from men, and to ascertain how many acres of 
land are held by farmers, and how many men are 
employed by them. The returns nre yet only roughly 
approximate; hut they form a basis on which much - 
useful information will be founded in future enumera¬ 
tions. It appears that 129,000 masters, on the census 
day i#1851. employed 727,408 men, or 5-6 men to each 
master. There were no fewer than 228 masters who 
employed more than 850 men each. A table is given of 
shout 300 trades, with twenty-one blanks opposite each 
name for twenty-one numbers of men, to assist in denot¬ 
ing the numbers employed by tlm respective masters. 


* Tv may bo Tory well for paper-Tn<roh ant* in London to dost 
nato themselves paper- nmnu jucturorii ; Sut there la very little,' 
any, pr.per actually made In the metropolis. 












This taW^is well worth close studjonthepaA of those lervafta; makers *of drew. 7 tk, Persons who buy, 
who would estimate our industrial position. Engineers Sell, let, or lend money on houses or goods—such 
and, machinists, cotton manufacturers, vroollem manu-. §s agents, brokers, factors, bankers, clerks, sellers, and 
facturers, Bilk manufactures, worsted rnanumeturers, Auctioneers. 8A, Persons employed in conveyance 
are those of whom the greatest number emjnoy large by road, railway, sea, rivjr, or dual. 8 th, Farmers, 
bodies of men. The cotton manufacturers, as may be graziers, shepherds, gardeners,* agricultural labourpM* 
supposed, take the lead: there are no jess than 113 of 10/A, Drovers, farriers, grooms, fishermen, am) others 
them who liave more than 350 persons each in their employed about animals. IDA, Persons^tfgaged in 
employ—not merely an average, but each one has more art mid mechanic productions (a wgsf^Qarge class, 
than this number—certainly an astonishing fact. Of which seems to us not well chosen Jffit includes sub- 
the tradesmen Who returned themself as masters classes too w'idcly divergent in character; authors; and 
employing two*persons eacli, there were 2572 shoe- painters, and architects, are placed in Class 4; while 
makers, 1949 carpenters, 15Cif blacksmiths, 1522 tailors, publishers, and engravers, and carvers, are placed in 
1059 bakers—these wero the highest numbers. If Class 11: why is this? and Vliy art carpenters and 
we go to the lowest limit of mastership, employing bricklayers placed in the same class as actors and 
only one person, wo find the order of precedence musicians?) 12 th. Persons working ^ud dealing in 
slightly altered—namely, 3441 shoemakers,^470 black- animal substances—such ns bone, horn, ivory, whale- 
smiths, 2330 tailors, 2319 carpcu^rs, 1G92 bakers: bone, skis, feathers, hair, fur, wool, silk. 13/A, Persons 
in this, as in the former list, those five trades are forking and dealing in vegetable substances—such 
larger than any others, in respect to the nyuber of as vegetable food, cotton, flax, timber, ynims, &c. 
masters who employ only one%r twpersons. Wit*-' fith, Persons working and dealing in minerals— 
out enumerating intermediate trades, it may he use- such as coal, ores, metals, salt, glass, earthenware, &c. 
ful to hear in mind, that the five trades which arc r J:|lie second group, comprising those who professedly 
most distinguished for'Uhu largo average number of lj).ve no definite occupation, is soon got over. It has 
persons empIo^eiT in each factory or workshop, arc three classes: Is/, Persons of rank or property who 
manufacturers of cottons, woollens, T^irsteds, silks, and are not returned under any oflle/j^or occupation; 
machines; while those at the other end of the scale 2 d, Labourers, whose brajieli of labour is undefined; 
are shoemakers, blacksmiths, tailors, caspentars, mul ,'ii/, Persons supported by the community, and of 
bakers. * f no specified occupation, including vagrants, prisoners, 

In respect to fanners, there, were 225,318 persons and persons supported by mere charity, 
who returned themselves as oecupyibg hunt, and Thus the Queen’s suhjicls in Great Britain are 
employing (Kio.llol labourers and servants—just about divided into 17 classes, subdivided into ill sub-classes; 
three persons employed on an average by each farmer ‘and these ar# further subdivided into 332 separate 
or land-occupier. The returns were frequently vague occupations. These are for males; but the females 
in tiiis respect; and tho commissioners regard the arc also classified. Some of these find places in All 
result as only approximate. In respect Lo the farms, the 17 classes above named; but the total number 
however, ns distinguished frnpi the farmers, the infor- of distinct occupations or social positions set down 
tnulion is in many respects interesting. It is found for females is limited to JOS, of which the first and 
that in England and Wales The average size of farms— foremost is ‘ Queen.’ 

225,318 iii number—is 111 acres; ilniost exactly equal In any analysis of the whole, of the occupations of 
to the hide of laud among the Anglo-Saxons. Thesi the people, with a View to determine their relative 
occupy' tw'o-Lliirds of the entire area, leaving one-third importance, much of course depends on the judgment 
for hills, moors, marshes, barrens, and water. About, with which the classification has been made. '.Takta( 
170 farmers employ' more than (JO persons eacli. the commissioners’ classification, lftiweicr, as it staflPp 
Nearly 80(7 farms exceed 1001) acres each, and 00 of wo find tljat there are 108 occupations, in eae.li of 
these exceed 200(1 aeres each. which there are more than 10,000 persons. The two 

In respect to the occupations of the people generally, great items are — 1.4(>f),S0B farm-servants Snd field- 
thc commissioners have had abundant difficulty. The »servants, and labourers of alb kinds ; and 1,038,791 
same man is a member of parliament, a magistrate, a domestic; servants. Tho cotton-workers of ,l11 ’jir' 1 "- 
landowner; under which beading shall he bo placed ? are^iist about 500 , 000 ; while the labourers (undefined), 
So of the innkeeper and farther, the fisherman and the the farmers* and graziers, the boot and shoe inak :e, 
farm-labourer, the maltster and the brewer. It was the milliners and dressmakers, and the coal-miners, 
therefore decided to place a man under that one of his range between 400,000 and 200,000. There appear to 
occupations which seemed to be the most important. he just aliaut 2,000,000 persons, or nearly one-tenth of 
When the decision had been arrived nt concerning the qptirc population of Great Britain, employed in 
which of two or more occupations should lie selected working on dress, or on materials for dress. If we 
as belonging to each indiuduul, and when the total deduct from the farmers, graziers, gardeners, and agri- 
nurnher of occupations to he tabulated had been settled, cultural labourers, a small percentage for the raising 
the commissioners sought for some system of classificu- of produce vlhn* than food, it appears to us tliat there 
tion. They first separated all oedipatious into two are also about 2 , 00 ( 1,000 persons employed in growing, 
great groups—Is/, Those who work; and, 2c/, Those and making, and selling food. As th# table from 
who professedly have no definite occupation. The first whence these items are taken contains no occupations 
group is divided into fourteen classes, which we may iu which tho number of persons is less than 10,000, 
briefly designate without going into details:—1st, The there is on addition to make on this score; and the 
Queen; the Royal family; the Lords and Commons; result seems to be this— one-tenth of mu-entire number arc 
the civil servants of the crown; the officers of local employed upamdre.es, and one-tenth upon food. Of course, 
government. 2d, The army, officers and m#n; the much of our cotton gooda, iron, machinery, coal, &c., 
navy, officers and men; marine^ half-pay officers and go to supply other countries; and numerous persons 
pensioners. 3d; The clergy and .pastors; lawvers in other countries are employed in growing onr tea, 
and judges of all kinds; physicians and medical men coffee, sugar, silk, &e.; therefore tho exact number 
generally. 4 th, The learned in art, science, tuid of persons required to supply dress ami food to 
literature; including authors, editors, artists, sculptors,' 21,000,000 persons is not clearly determined; hut still 
architects, men of sciance, teachers, and governesses, the approximation here mado is extremely valuable. 
6/A, Wives and widops (not otherwise designated); A family, in the ordinary English acceptation of the 
children, educated ,a4 home and educated at Ichool. term, consists on an average of just about five pet- 
6th, Boarding and lodging house keepers; domestic sons; and this gives us another general statement-—the _ 










'ptfttuu impla/ged upon food and dreds equal the mq| 
tfmi&et, equivalent to one person in every family 
SO-employed. 

. Hiealraost interminable aeries oftftiles put form oy 
tile commisBioners,taould Jarwilder any but the most 
"fetfennined statist the reader will sec, front the 
-few ftauliar details here given, how deeply interesting 
jwe thenwilts deduciblc from these tables respecting 
the distrimh*"’. of employments among the mass of 
the people. w . 


GOING A-SOLDIEBING; OK THE 
CAMP AT BOULOGNE. 

What a system of change is the sublunary scene in 
which it is our lot to dwell! Ups and downs; ebbings 
and flowings; dissolution and reproduction ; nreversioTys 
and inversions'; sudden storms and unlooked-for cahnji; 
tackings ifttckwards and jumpings forwards; rounp-, 
about circumbendibuses arriving at the same starting- 
point at last: such arc. the kaleidoscopic characteristics 
of that heterogeneous jumble men call the wo^d. 
Byron might well ask: 1 'Wpicre’a Brummol?—Tlislie’d. 
Where’s Long«&ole Wellesley ?- Diddled.’ For ten 
years, as a period for time -tto work in—ten years arc 
not an age, hut in eternity of notability—give me 
only two years’ change to descant ofi; it is more tlmn 
enough to suggest a theme. Grant me this, and 1 
proceed to ask where is the French hostile descent 
upon England, about which heathen newspapers raged 
so furiously? And, instead of this fearful bugbear, 
Wnat do we now see! 

* One thing, however, changes not—and that is the 
foolish credulity of men, and their equally foolish incre¬ 
dulity and suspicion. The ghost of invasion still weighs 
like a nightmare on a few weak minds. People so 
Btupid that they deserve to be shot, as a Frenchman 
said of them the other day, mutter dark hint?, that the 
ultimate object of the troops, whether now assembling 
at or departed from Boulogne, must be to turn here¬ 
after against their allies! Nor is it quite impossible 
that jousnals may he found to take up the theme. 
They may perhaps try c to get up an English shout of 
Eerfitle l'ranrt ns a counter-cry to the French howl of 
I’er/rfte Albion, now happily us good as forgotten. <$ueh 
nonsenso wo Id not deserve a thought, 1 were it not 
capable of working mischief. To discuss it is needless, 
just at*-present. At no period of history has greater 
unanimity and good feeling prevailed betwdfen the rival 
nations. 0 

External changes strike us most. On the road from 
Calais to Boulogne, there is a remarkable point of view, 
at which I always stop to gaze. It is at the top of the 
hill, just before you descond to the village of Wimille. 
Not to weary you with landscape painting—hefore you 
are round-swelling downy-looking hills, containing in 
their lap a deep and rich valley; on the horizon stands 
the unfinished cathedral of Boulogne, and also the 
C&lunm originally built to coromcmora£p Bonaparte’s 
conquest of England j to the right, the sea flows round 
an tabular and solid but dismantled fort, which grimly 
rests on its foundation of rock; whilst a line of grassy 
sand-lolls bounds the coast. In general, the eye of an 
ordinary observer cannot repose upon a more tranquil 
bit, than the corner of the picture which is composed 
by the blue English Channel, the harmless fort, and the 
swelling hillocks of close-fed pasture. The other day, 
I halted as usual to eqjoy the scene; but, lo! what a 


metamorphosis was there 1 Had the hills fce&n hired as 
ahleaei|«ng-ground? Or had all the linen in the depart- 
, raent o£ Fas-de-Calais been hung out there to dry; for 
the benljfit of sea-air and Sunshine ? The green slopes 
whereon I had taken many a quiet contemplative stroll, 
now sparkled with regular patches of white, fluttering 
in tho breeze like a field of standing-corn, over which 
the summer wind is sweeping. Multitudes of blue¬ 
bodied emmets, with red legs (on which they stood 
upright), audPwith red top-knots, wer^ moving to and 
fro amidst what were evidently their dwelling-places, 
built of white sackcloth, ‘ I hastily rushed down the hill, 
threaded tfie green little valley of Wimereux, and a 
glance told me that tlie long- talkcd-of Camp of Boulogne 
had at latte been inaugurated. Soldiers appeared in 
every direction, jp great diversities of costume, and 
engaged in all sorts of occupations—from washing out 
q pair,of stockings in their Rhirt-slecvcs in a tiny 
streamlet, to taking Hheir full-dress careless walks 
abroad. 

Can the reader imagine th( change that is made by 
the establishment of a camp in the neighbourhood of a 
secluded sea-sidotvillage? 1 Mine inn “'is no longer the 
same establishment, except that I still receive a hearty 
welcome, £’he saipn we tenanted last summer, with 
seq little, sometimes too little, disturbance, is closed 
to us; for valorous and mighty men have engaged 
it as thdTr mess-room and restnurant. The slow and 
slatternly, yet good-tempered girl, who used to wipe 
everything with her apron, is replaced by n dapper 
moustached waiter, who mounts the stairs two or three 
steps at a time; dances Vcstris’s gavot from room to 
room ; and cuts a caper every time he draws a cork. But 
Julie is slow and slatternly no longer. Love, inspired 
by an upright object measuring not less than five feet 
ten in perpendicular height, has imparted brightness 
to her looks, cleanliness to her face, smartness to her 
dress, and nimble vivacity to every movement. If her 
head would but save her heels, what a treasure of a 
waitress she would turn out now ! But the heart 
absorbs all the spiritualising influence which ought to 
reach as far as the brain, and poor Julie remains as 
thoughtless ns ever, never dreaming that when she 
brings you a knife, she may just as well fetch a fork to 
bear it company; nor supposing that either bottles of 
wine and corkscrews, or tallow-candles and snuffers 
and extinguishers, have tlio slightest possible relation¬ 
ship to each other. Madame, now half-worried out of 
her life, and overwhelmed with the thoughts of the 
fortune she is to make, no longer presumes to do the 
cooking herself. “In the little hot kitchen, there is 
installed, in state, a white-capped, white-coated, white- 
aproned chef—a professed man-cook, with his soul in 
his art, and the genius to fall into ecstasies when you 
tell him the secret of making shrimp-sauce a VAnglaue. 
My chamber is gene; an engineer has run away with 
it, converting it into bedroom, dining-room, and study. 
However, for us there shall he room, though twenty 
people should be turned away: so at last we are 
liospitnbly accommodated with a snug little lodging 
aloft in the garrets. IVhat fine nir! What a delightful 
view! By stretching my neck, I can peep beautnhlly 
through the trag-door sky-light in the roof, which is 
appropriately styled a talmtiire, or snuff-box window, 
commanding a panoramic prospect of tho . camp. 
Wduld a traveller wish for more ? The other window 
has a slight defect—namely, tho absence of a square 
of glass. Hie wind rushes fiercely through it; never 
mind that—I’ll stiqjc the crown of my French bat 
into it till to-morrow, when i' may have a chance of 
being^tnended perhaps. ti. , 

But a camp is the place for expedients on a small 
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aawell utwn a grand scale. In France, aftSr a good, 
dinner like tin's, we. have a perfect right tl call for 
toothpicks. We do so, and J alie retires with wfcnderine 
eyes. She is quite sure there arc no Buch flings ar 
those in the house. A slight bustle is heuft in the 
yard; then*the loud and angry erics of geese. A few 
minutes afterwards, up comes '.Julie, flourishing in her 
hand three or four virgin quills warm from the pinion, 
wherewith to fashion toothpicks for ourselves. And 
how am I to shave to-morrow morning? Once, at 
Inverary, during an assize-week, I actually beheld an 
independent smf-confidcnt Scotch laird sit up on his 
shake-down on the dining-rtom floor of the inn, and 
prepare his face to appeur betbre my Lord.fudgq with¬ 
out tiie aid of water, soap, or looking-glass. A few 
dry scrapes with the razor sufficed. Not having yet 
arrived at Caledonian magisterial boldness* a mirror I 
must have. So at last madame lero^ mo her work-box, 
the lid of which is lined inside with looking-glass; 
and 1 promise to smooth the surface of my chin with 
scrupulous, respect for the plhs, needles, tapes, and" 
thread enclosed. How stupid to go a-camping without 
a pocket-reflector, oven if you have to carry it in the 
crown of your hat! Till soldier who hag done, his day’s 
turn of cooking flJerohy making himself as black as an 
h!lhiopian serenader, brightens up lift countenance and 
smooths hiB liair at last, by gazing complae ntly at a 
round i;ttlo*toy the size ol' a erown-piooo, which Ues 
hid in the hollow of his swarthy left hand* 1 

It is shameful, however, for sensible men to complain 
of making shift while dwelling in a brick-built house, 
with glazed window* and a tiled roof. A quarter of a 
year's tenancy of a snug little tent would help to bring 
them to their senses. The tents here are shaped very 
like square paper-hags, openi.l at the mouth wide 
enough to stand on end with the bottom uppermost. 
In each of the sides a wide slit i« cut, which, being 
lifted up and supported by sticks, form two doors, 
before and behind, to bo opened or shut according to 
wind and weather. At each of tli® ends is a smaller 
opening, made by lifting a square of canvas, which 
rudely represent a couple of windows, in sultry 
weather, all these apertures arc raised, and gaping 
ready to receive the breeze from whatever comer it 
may blow ;*for when a tent is hot at all. it is usually 
very eery liot indeed. If it is cold, with wind and rain, 
everything is fastened tight with bucklo and strap ; 
and if the wet begins to penetrate, the inmates have 
to amuse themselves, now and then, with heating the 
walls of thoir castle with a stick inside, to prevent the 
drip from falling within. ^Iie frontdoor of the tent 
is usually labelled with a ticket, bearing its number. 
Without such numbers, it would bo impossible to write 
a guide-book to a towm of tents. Upon the whole, 
those who have tried it, say that a tent is not n 
particularly uncomfortable home when once you get 
used to it. 

Suppose you are a common soldier here ; you go to 
bed, say at half-past nine. Suppose you have fourteen 
or sixteen tent-fellows; each side of the tent is furnished 
with a capital bed of straw, with a grecn-turf foot¬ 
board. You nndress to your shirt and drawers. You 
are possessed of a sack, which serves you as a chest of 
drawers and a storehouse by day, and also ns a pair 
of Sheets by night. Into that you creep as deep as 
you can. You have a blanket, with which you envelop 
[ the upper pari, of your person, and you sleep sqpndly— 
supposing you have not to get up and mount guard in 
the night—till five in the morning, when you are 
awakened by beat of drum and call of kora. Youthen 
1 jump up, and betake yourself to your special avocation. 
Perhaps you are born to be, by and by, a distinguished 
drummer at the efld oft oightecujnontbs 1 hard practice. 
In that cose, you tafo yourself olf in company with 
twenty or thirty other pupils of the drumming-class, 
and stand on sonie hillock, or strut in some hollow, 
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rating rataplan ill the very drum-Micks ache, and 
he sheepskin itself cries out for mercy. Perhaps vnur 


the sheepskin itself cries ont for mercy. Perhaps your 
talents arc devoted to the bugle; you then start away 
■with other birdrfof the same noto and feather, and blow 
and blow, till the wondai; is thJrtho horn docs not 
unwind itself rfrid poke out strRij^It, under the forejw^ 
your potent breath. Or you take your wheelbarrow, 
and wheel clay, to form the cabins you J0fo building 
fast; or you shoulder your mattock, nako the road 
which is now being opened at th^flp of yon'cliff; or 
you throng with a few hundred others to the beach, to 
gather anil pile every likely-looking stone; or you are 
a promising chasseur, or rifleman, and go down to the 
beach to iirc at a target, thfft you rilay make sure of 
four Cossaelt a thousand yards off; or you take your 
place in the awkward squad, and at wyd of command 
throw your legs and wings about in a way that would 
make th&drill-sergeant believe you were going to com¬ 
mit suicide by dismemberment, like a brittle star-fish, 
were He not long since hardened against upur antics ; 
dr you have cultivated the virtues of sobriety, neatness, 
and attention to orders, to so successful an extent, as 
to be walked off suddenly au riuhm, under arrest, to the 
%Jl/e ik police in close confinement; or to-day it is 
your turn to cook, and y#u don your white night-cap 
—or what ought to he white— your .lack-trousers and 
jacket, and make ynursel&look as pitiable an object as 
a galley-slave seiftenced to hard labour fomlife. But 
whatever you dofand whoever you arc, severe internal 
pangs arise, the consequence of the bracing sea-side air, 
which go on with ever-increasing intensity till breakfast 
at ten puts ait end to them. 

’ After brealftast, much the same ns before, with the 
exception that on Sundays anil Thursdays wc have 
admirable military and other music from the combined 
hands of two regiments. Glorious to hear (lad Stive 
the Queen, l’arlanl pour la Syrie, atwl Rule Britannia, 
played off in the midst of a French camp, one after the 
other as a single piece, and almost in a single breath 1 
A slight change this from the imputed and suspected 
—for I thoroughly bClieve they were no more—inten¬ 
tions only sixteen stiort months ago. I invoke thee, 
gentle southern breeze! waft Hod Sure the Queen and 
Rule Biilannia as a melodious pedtie-oflfcring across the** 
Channel, ns 1 beard them nobly played yesterday, to 
still the troubled spirit o^ distrust, and to bind the 
overanxious heart in tlio charmed cords of harmony. 

■ Camp-cooking is famous fvtfi. First, there is the 
kitchen to make, something like a ditch cut in tjui miihr 
of • hill, covered with a few boards, to keep the wind 
from blowing the fires out and away. X .side, iiowcvcr, 
is the true camp-cooking stove, with innumerable fire¬ 
places, and a turf-built chimney to every fireplace. 
Not that % great variety of dishes are prepared: one 
ouly^oup, is the Hobson’s choice of the French private, 
corporal, and sergeant. Vest la soupe </ui fait Ic sofdat— 

‘ Soup makes, the soldier,’ is a proverb almost as old as 
Gallic feats of arms. Kadi fireplace is nothing but a 
narrow gutter, with edgings of turf, containing a line 
of burning wood. The kidney-shaped soap-kettles 
standing closely over it, and touching each other, cause 
the air to roar along the fire and up the chimney, so as 
to keep the pot boiling the whole afternoon. Delightful 
privilege of the soldier-cooks, to watch the progress of 
the blended stew 1 To taste the broth, try the tendernfss 
of the cabbage, take a pull at the beef to see whether 
it is ragged enough, and prick at the carrots, leeks, and 
turnips. Simmering, or, as our dear old cook ifted to 
call it, ‘simpering’ all day long, is the secret to make a 
perfect soup. It is half-past four, and the stew is done j 
then comes the distribution. After reduction by the 
aid of fire, division and vulgar fractions follow through 
the ministration of Bpoons, ladles, knives, and fingers. 
On the grass stands a bevy of round tin-pots, each with 
its lid hanging to it by means of a chain, and stamped 
with the number corresponding to the individual mouth 









which fkll« to iti proper lot to fet'd. The perpnri 
Cooks, with a loose blanket thrown over their shonldc 
to uh them from the chill of tlie iharp aea-air, 
their beat to carve with fairness. Into every pot gocl 
i a bit of cabbage, a,fct of le^c, a bit of turnip, a bit of 
Bjjrot. and a bit on bfcef. * Slices of bread, stuck here 
and there, complete the solid contents of the vessel. 
Next cofbifi the liquid to water tlie whole; steaming 
ladlefuls tiTSs&di pot iB full. Then clap the lids on, 
to keep»aU hot, o^l to make sure that the numbers are 
right that every mho may have his dole. ‘Sucre mow/’ 
—don’t swear, friend cook—‘ Sucre* nom de cochon! I 
wou’t, but here’s two thousand und seventy-four, and 
there’s two thousand ftml seventy-six; where's two 
thousand and seventy-five?’ Up comes two thousand 
and soventy-fiye’s owner, in bodily and wrathful pre¬ 
sence, and vows that when it is his turn to cook, he’ll 
remember the follow who mislaid his not. . 

Turn we frtyn these trivial troubles. Walk round 
the canip^and leave the malcontents to tight it uut 
between Jem. Only think of an upstart oystrr-sliop, 
with the imposing sign of ‘The Canealu Kook,' built 
of sail-cioth, and invitingly furnished with benches of 
plank. Uut nearly the whole circumference of the o^JA 
skirts of tlie camp is spriqjded with small tradesmen.' 
malo and femnl^/vho vend food for the mind as well 
as for tlie body. In one oqrncr is a sort of vegetable 
market, |f.rewed with the ingredients of the aforesaid 
soup ; and since in camps nothing onglit to be wasted, 
observe that the cooks make use of the- refuse cabbage- 
leaves to polish the inside of their sauce-pans with. It 
is an improvement on the ancient wriukle of rubbing 
your plate with a slice of shallot. Thei% is no want of 
either necessaries or creature-comforts, if you have 
1)01 tho sous to purelmsc them with. That strapping 
woman, who is squatted on tlie grass, with an open 
umbrella to serve us her shop, has a medley of sausages, 
bottled beer, cheese, red-herrings, penny-rolls, and 
lumps uf bacon to sell. The man with only one. arui, 
who is stretched on the turl’ u little further on, offers 
almanacs, song-books, paper "for cigarettes, soap, 
brushes, lucifcT-ututchcs, needles and pins, ^buttons, 
tape and thread, buckles, and a hundred other useful 
things, to his rust Amts. Almost every cottage litis 
painted on its freshly whitewashed walls a black profile 
portrait of a bottle ana glass, or a coffee-liiggiti and 
cup, as assurer appeal to tne eyes of the military than 
an inscription even in Itotnau capitals would be. , 
* Ww everybody else, at live. Aftyr diges- 

tionjwc take an evening stroll. The soldiers, haring 
no wine to sit over, have already eorthneneed tlie 
amusements of their xtiin'e. Some are gone to take a 
pipe aiqj a walk; others have formed a ring round a 
couple of wrestlers, who begin llieir strugglepy slapping 
each other’s faces, and making mouths as if lliej^were 
grinning for a wager. Hoars of laughter arise from 
another knot. Tho performer who is entertaining 
•urn is a humorous hero, who runs on all-fours, earica- 
I Wiring the voice and motions of a terrier-dog, scratches 
with his fore-paws to uneartli an imaginary' rat or 
rabbit, und convulses bis audionco by the witty style 
In which be sniffs at the hole he lias made in the hank; 
till •at last tlie actor and his public all rush away to 
join a jumping-match from the brow of a hillock into 
tbe#ft J>ed of sand which lies in its hollow. 

‘Bit time flies. The. sun nets. ’ Kat*tnt, tat,' and 
‘ tantaragtiry * 1 Drum mid bugle give hints of sleep. 
All 1* quiet. The patrol goes round, to give warning 
to stragglers. None are absent outside the camp, 
except the few provided with a written permission to 
make merry beyond the usual hour. Nought is seen 
stirring, except the sentinels pacing before their turf- 
built straw-thatched sentry-boxes; and we finish tlie 
day to begin the next to tlie music of the drum und 
bugle pupils. 

What will be tlie next cUgngc of the kaleidoscope? 


, ussian Beet escape Napier’s wrath; and. enter 
ts of Dove/ to ravage Kent ? Will the French; 
if making a hostile invasion, come' over the 
water tl help us, like truejbrothers-in-arms ? Or shall 
the Tricolor and the Union Jock wave side by tide 
triumphantly at St Petersburg, while ^French and 
English soldiers eat soup together beneath their sha¬ 
dow? Whatever come of it, let one thing happen. 
No longer let it he the reproach of Christendom, that 

, * The Channel interposed m 

Makes* nemies of nations, which had else. 

Like kindred drops,been mingled iuto^me. 


SUNlilSE AND SUNSET. 
Whoever lias wandered much over the world, must 
have been deeply ^smitten by the gorgeous splendours, 
varied in every climate, which attend the birth anil 
qjctinctipn of day. 'To have beheld these phenomena 
in one latitude *jily. is*almost like reading one page of 
a great epic, in which beauties lie scattered as thick as 
stars in the galaxy. It afford? delight to the imagina¬ 
tion to watcli*tlie sun rise in the Wild north, behind 
banks of vapourjswliich he converts, •Sfliile ascending, 
into a variegated creation of purple, amethyst, green, 
and goW. Jtut the chilliness of the atmosphere affects 
income degree the nerves of vision. The well-springs 
of pleasure gush forth but imperfectly beneath tlie cold 
sky; anipinstead of standing slity, or reclining to gaze 
at the Titauian artist as lie paints the heavens with his 
burning pencil of light, you are satisfied to catch a few 
glances, mid pass on. In the south, whether ou moun¬ 
tain or in valley, on the vast plains of the desert or 
on the interminable ocean, it is altogether different. 
Plunged in balmy ether, with every fibre in your frame 
thrilling gently to jjs touch, you look with undisturbed 
rapture at the glowing orient, as it puls on before you 
its many-coloured veil. You find yourself in the warm 
rich tiring-room of nature, where she displays all her 
gorgeous vestments, and seems to be trying them, one 
after another, iu order rapidly to fix uflon that in 
which she will choose to appear for the rest of the day. 

Whole volumes might be written on the infinitely 
varied circumstances which accompany the rising of 
the sun ; indeed, all the poetry of the world is thickly 
sprinkled with descriptions of tlie dawn. Prose, also, 
with different, though perhaps equal resources, has 
sought to give permanence to the ever-fluctuating 
aspects of the imjrning; and landscape-painters,* imi¬ 
tating by colours* instead of words, have, so to speak, 
endeavoured to 6eize upon one phase of the heavens, 
and reflect it in all its brightness from their canvas. 
But when all has been done, when genius and art and 
language bare exhausted their mighty treasury, you 
will feel, if you go forth beneath the openiug eyelids 
of the morning, a freshness, '^beauty, a grandeur, a 
rapture, an inspiration, trjUligcending infinitely the 
delights and pleasures excited by tlie mimic creations 
of man. y 

We ope# knew a man who Spent the greater part of 
his life lnlfautiting the margin of tlie sea, picking up 
shells, and listening to the wild music of the waves, 
lie 'knew not precisely what he was in search of, but 
fancied he was engaged in studying the science of 
oonchology,. What he found, however, may in part at 
least be stated, though not described. Often, iu bright 
tropical lands, he went out upo\ the oceon-rirn before 
tlie dawn, and there sat on the warm-ribbed sand. 










watching fof the appearance of Aurora. Mo Sabean 
ever gazed upon the stars with more feJjj rapture 
than did he upon the rising dawn as she can* in graj^ 
mantle over the waves, tinging them gradually, as she 
, passed, with pellucid amber and saffron, ana crimson 
and purple,' till the golden disk flamed forth through 
the portals of the east, converting the ocean into one 
infinite expanse of rose-coloured billows. Then the 
wanderer’s heart appeared to dilate beneath the inspi¬ 
ration of physical nature, while his seul teemed with 
the births of jjpetry. He had carried dtong with him, 
not in material volumes, but graven deep on the golden 
leaves of fnemory, all the "poets have sung on the 
beauties of morning, from the blind old rtan of* Chios’ 
■rocky isle, down to the newest and most fashionable 
sonneteer. But glorious as tlieir pictiyes are., he 
thought them pale and poor when brought forth at 
dawn on the cliffs of the lied Sea, r>r on the slopes of 
I’elion, or amid the arenaceous solitudes of the tipper 
Nile. _ . 

But our pen wanders: we YlemanJ it back, not to 
chronicle mfr own fancies, but to set down at our bid¬ 
ding some of those gomoous and cheering words which 
the children of the Muses have bequeathed to us as an 
everlasting inheritance. In search of ttiesc, we must 
not turn to the byways of literature*and-indulge in all 
such reading as was never read. On f€tlo contrary, we 
must journey along the common ^iglvwajs arftl bciftcn 
paths. Our business lies not with strangers, 0itU 
startling masks or outlandish visages, but with old 
familiar faces, which have smiled upon us .ml blessed 
us front infancy. I.?t them come in. therefore, in God’s 
name! They are none the less welcome because we* 
have gazed upon them a thousand times before. Slink - 
speare, who loved to steep his imagination in the hues 
of nature, abounds with exquisite lines, which prove 
him to have drunk in with delight the beauties of 
the morning, though he has non hern indulged in an 
elaborate description of them. 

Hark! haik! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

And I’ll rebus 'gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On dial iced flowers that lies; 

And winking Mary-built, begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 

Shakspoare's associations with morning were often 
grotesque and fantastical. Not content with what' 
appears in nature, lie had recourse to the vast structure 
of superstition, and linked the most hideous fancies 
with the gorgeous and fragrant beam of morning. 
Thus, in Midsummer’s Night JJream, Tuck, in colloquy 
with Oberon, observes:— 

*Night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger ; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all. 

That in cross-ways and Hoods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are cone, 

For fc.ir lest day should look then- shames upon. 

Oberon, interrupting-lioa, replies:— 

I with the morningVlove have oft made sport; 

And, like a forester, tile groves may tread, 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red. 

Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt-green sttqmnM 

Friar Lawrence, in Mmtovnd Juliet, describes briefly 
the opening morning:— . * 

The gray eyed morn smilee on the frowning night, 
Checkering tig: eastern clouds with streaks, of light; 
And flecked darkriss like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's /nthway, made by Titan’s wheels: 

. How, ere the aun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 


%must up-flil flits osier-cage of ours, » 

’With baleful weeds, and precious-juic&d flowers. 

Afterwards, inghc last dialogue between Juliet and 
Borneo, the faithful bride mistAes or confuses the 
indications of morning, in brdet tf retain her lover, ydyfe 
could only provide for his Bafety by flying with the 
light Jp* 

Juliet. It was the nightingale, aijrtot the lark. 

That pierced the fearful hollow^lfthme car " 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree. 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

liumeo. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale. Look, loJe—whaf envious streaks 
* I)o lace the severing clouds in yonder cast 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jqpund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

Spenser abiffinds in allusions—we ^wish they were ■ 
more than allusions—to the phenomena of the dawn. 
Ilis mind, full of exquisite taste and sensflKIity, seems 
to have drawn a peculiar inspiration from the morning, 
to which, in the Fuiig Qjuren, he is never weary of 
wcurring. Ilis lulf-spiritual wandering knights, in 
The midst of enchantments, brazen towers, fairy god¬ 
desses, dens, wild beastS, and emljess forests, cast 
upward now and then llieir valorous eyes to the sky, 
where they niay^perliapl be suspected of mistaking 
Aurora for theig mistress. In the feats, iulvcnturea, 
and narratives, wo cannot profess to take much interest. 
His heroes arc little better than shadows, his incidents 
extravagant, ami his morals extremely doubtful—we 
mean the morals he designs to teach by his strange 
allegories; but in descriptions of all kinds he so greatly 
excels, that even the author of Ainadis di Gaul laust 
yield precedence to him. Generally', however, whei),he 
coines to speak of sunrise, his muse affects an almost 
oracular brevity. Wheu entering upon the adven¬ 
ture of L’aridell, who acts the part of I’aris towards 
Ilcllenorc: 

The morrow next? so soon as Phoebus’ lamp 
Defrayed had Hie world with early light, 

An(l fresh Aurora had the shady damp 
Out of tlio goodly licavcu wnoffed quite. 

And again : 

* . 

And now the day out of flic ocean main 
Began to poop above this Art lily mass, 

Willi pearly dew sprinkling the morning grnss^» n ■ — 

Afterwardsslie interweaves a description of one of Ms 
heroines with a glance at sunrise: 

In the midst of them a goodly maid, * 

F.vendn the lap of womanhood, there sat, 

•The who li was all in lily wliito arrayed. 

With stiver streams amongst the linen strayed, 

Like tc the morn, when first her shining face 
Hath to the glowing world itself licwrayod. “Sfe ; 
That damuswas fairest Ainoret in place, '9 „ 

Shining with beauty’s light and heavenly virtue’s grace. 

The morrow next appeared with purple hair, - 

Yet dropping fresh out of tile Indian fount. 

And bringing iiglit unto the heavens fau". 

Cowley, m the midst of his quaintness and extrava¬ 
gance, of which he was fonder than of his own Amputa¬ 
tion, has some flue short passages on dawn ritd sunrise. 

• 

Soon as the morning left her rosy bed. 

And all heaven’s smaller lights were driven away, 

Shu, by her friends and near acquaintance led. 

Like other maids, would walk at break of day. 

Aurora blushed to see a sight unknown. 

To behold cheeks more beauteous tlum her own. 

Phoebus, expected by the approaching night, 

Blushed, mid for sliome closed in his bashful light. 










. 1 She appe|rcd, ( 

i ■ f > And breathed fresh honies on the smiling' trees, 

■ Which owe more of their gallantry to her 
Than to the mushy kisses of the wi*ds. 

Be snre 'tin she*! thus doth the sun break forth 
From the black cdrCbin of uu envious cloud. 

It is *fc" no means our intention, liowevcr, to shew 
on this oCi^ipn any respect for chronology. Tlio 
poets from wlfcp we have borrowed the above pas¬ 
sages happen to SU'.nd dose at our elbow, so we took 
them up, and accepted the first good things they 
offered us. No doubt they contain much more that 
would be quite tj the piyposc. But we are inconstant 
and capricious, and without any particular reason, 
make at once a long transition to Mrs Homans: * 

* The morn came singing 
Through the green forests of the Apennines, 

With all lies joyous birds, their free night winging, 
And steps and voices out: amongst the vines * 

» Now light of richer hue 
Than the morn sheds, came flashing mist and dew ; 
Tlic pines grew red with morning, fresh winds played, 
Bright-coloured birds, with splendour crossed X«fc!V 
shade, " 

mtting on flower-like wings; glad murmurs broke 
From reed, ami spray, and leaf; the rising strings 
Of earth's JF.ulian lyre, wffo.se niuric woke 
Into young life and joj all happy Unrigs. 

Crossing the Atlautic, let us hear what Longfellow 
has to say about the morning. We question much 
whether his be the true inspiration o£|tlic savannas, 
and eternal forests of the New World, which will yet 
tough with light and life a thousand new-horn lyres. 
But what lie says is often quaint, full of a gentle 
melancholy, and pleasant to be read by the winter's 
fireside. 

1 stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march. 

And woods were brightened, ami soil gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales ; , 

The clouds were fuv beneath me; bathed in light, 
t They gathered midway round the wooded height. 

And in their fading giory shone 

Like hosts in battle overthrown. * 

As many a pinnacle, witfi shifting glance, 

Through Dio gray ni^it thrust up its shattered lance; 
And rocking on the elill', was left 

"Srhe dark pine, blasted, bare, and cleft : ' t 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below v 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 
■Was darkened by the forest's shade. 

Or ^listened in the white cascade; 

When upward, in the mellow blnsh of day,*' 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. . .a 

lu that quaint mid poem called the Budding of the 
Ship, Longfellow lias another description of sunrise, 
which be interweaves adroitly with his very simple 
story. One of the charms of this writer arises out of 
the fact that lie is an American: his imagery is not a 
mere reflex of that which is found in the poets of the 
Old World, but nwnkens new associations, and brings 
before the mind forests, and lakes and rivers, and 
tree! and birds, of which no mention is made by the 
bards of Europe. There is, consequently* a freshness 
in many of his descriptions, akin to the freshness of 
the American woods, winch extremely delights us. His 
genius, however, is not sufficiently bold to make use of 
all tlto riches which his fortunate position places, as it 
were, at his feet. He writes elegantly and sweetly, but 
yet with a certain amount of timidity, which checks 
the foil swing of our emotions, and makes us feel that 
we are often on the very brink of a delight wlneh we 
axe not permitted, after all, to enjoy. Still Longfellow 
is a most pleasing writer, aftd will always be admired 
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th and hqfnely delicacy of his pictures. 


op sun was rising o’er the sea, . , t 

d long the level slftdows lay, 

A*s if they, too, tho beams would be 
Of some great airy argosy, 

Framed quel launched in a single day ; 

That silent architect, the sun. 

Had hewn Mid laid them every one, 

Ere the w :>rk of man was yet begun. 

Afterwards, tne poet skilfully connects the dawn af 
morning with the beginning of love. Spooking -of a 

young naval architect, he says: 

• • 

As he turned his face, aside, 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 

Standing before 
Her father's door, 

Ho saw tlie form of his promised bride. 

Tlie. sun shone on her golden hair, 

• • ASid her cheek wyy glow iug fresh and foir 

With the Sreutli of morn and the soft yiea-air. 

Jloturiiing to the Old World rif poets, wc take up the 
newly published magnificent bditiop of John Keats, 
which a lover of the Muses inay take with him into tl)C 
cool bowers of sifhimer, and enjoy host there. In our 
own ease, we'are fain to content ourselyys with the 
warm otiimisey corner, where, with our foot on tho 
po■plied tender, we endeavour to fancy ourselvts in 
some of the odoriferous vales of Arcadia. 

* 

m Tlie rosy veils 

Mantling the east, by Aurora's peering baud 
Were lifted from the water's breast, and funned 
Into sweet air, and sober morning came 
Meekly through billows. 

And agaiu:— 

Now morning from her orient chamber came, 

And her first footsteps touched a verdant hill. 
Crowning its kiwny crest with amber flume, 

Silvering the untainted gushes of its rill, 

Which pure from mossy beds did down distil; 

And after parting beds of simple flowers, 

By many shadows, a little lake did fill. 

Which round its marge reflected wovcnTbowers, 

Ami in its middle space a sky that never lowers. 

Sunset is a comparatively familiar sight; yet it is 
not every day that here, in the less fortunate parts of 
the temperate zone, we can behold it to advantage. 
During many months of tlie year, we move ahout 
muffled up to the chin jn clonks or greatcoats, and 
think more of hiding our noses in the for, than of 
exhilarating our fancies by gazing at tho vapoury 
tabernacle which rises in gorgeous colours upoir tho 
western horizon. "Nature with us is not lavUK of her 
beauties. Our habitual atmosphere is aw atmosphere 
of fog, or haze, or clouds. SomotfenM^on the sea-shore, 
or amid tlie mountains, we obtdjgNSiieunl glimpses, 
which may enable us to form scMMNftea of what real 
sunsel s are far soiftli beyond tlie Alps, or on tho other 
side of tlie Mediterranean, where Africa reveals to a 
favoured few the gorgeous magic of tier skies. A 
Danish naturalist, nurtured amid Scandinavian mo¬ 
rasses, amused himself with the fancy, that tho stars 
and constellations, on a cold frosty night, are aa bril¬ 
liant in the arctic circle as within the tropics. But 
this wahmere self-delusion. The whole host of heaven 
seems shrivelled and shrunken, and very much in want 
of shelter, as they march through the chilly solitudes 
of a'hyperborean night. In tropical skies, their liquid 
splendour dilates visibly before the eye, till they glow 
and glitter almost like so muiy planets. It is the 
same with sunset. AJ1 the vnupur that exists On the 
horizon is interpenetrated anuL inflamed with light 
up to 'the very zenith; and according as it is dense 
or rare, diffused or accumulated, is converted into 









every varifty of colour by the sun's vital beam, which 
spread and' glow, and ripple the clouds, aid turn 
Mem .into seas and islands, mountains ancA moors, 
forests and chasms, water-falls and supernal arAies and 
domes, and towers and minarets rising pile! above 
each other to the starry crest of tho empyrean. With 
elements such as these, poetry delights to build up her 
airy creations. Of old, it was amid th8 wastes of the 
sky, glowing with infinite grandeur, that the bards 
sought aiul found their Ilippocrenc. They sat on the 
slopes of Pindus or of Pelion, of Cythacrdb, Parnes, or 
Latraos, till the fays of the burning west, kindling up 
crag and forest, appeared to convert the aerial summits 
above and around them into celestial dwelling-places. 
Then it was that real inspiration flowed from tho cir¬ 
cumambient heaven into their bouIs. The t lyres and 
harps on which they played were not material instru¬ 
ments manufactured by mortal hands, but a mighty 
mixture of harp and lyre fabricated by Olympian gods, 
and Bounding for ever about them in the ethereal Jiciglit^ 
of the universe. Content with efSjoying^thc older poets 
seldom sought to describe, though gushes of golden 
light sometimes poured into their verses. What they 
sought to embody was tlK inner universesof thought— 
sentiment, and emotion. In later times, their succes¬ 
sors have endeavoured to rival uuturf herself ill the 
gorgeousness of their pictures; but if we desire to 
borrow what*they have written, we find it so*intem 
woven witli other tilings, that, when "detached, it suoift 
imperfect, abrupt, fragmentary. Shukspeare, though 
full of brilliant imagery, scarcely supplies single 
passage sufficiently long and complete tu he quoted; 
and Spenser’s pie Lures are little better than miniatures. 
Milton first exhibited the strength which could dare 
to wrestle with nature on these fields of glory, ilia 
morning and evening landscapes, glowing with bright 
colours, and fresli witli ilia dews of Kden, are among 
the most beautiful in the dominions of the Muses. 

Shelley, in descriptions of sunset, has no supe¬ 
rior. His language, when he undertakes to delineate 
the rapid chaugus and brilliant colours of the sky, 
exhibits a glow, a richness, and u splendour only 
inferior to the phenomena w'hicli lie endeavours to 
paint by words. Exhibiting in other respects had 
taste and incapacity to regulate his own ideas, lie here 
displays uncommon felicity botli in conception and 
language. Ilia words, as they fail into their places, 
form, as it were, the richest patterns on tho mind, and 
arrange before the imagination pictures of almost 
unexampled splendour. He was probably not an curly 
riser; and therefore, when lie Breaks of the cool dawn 
and the glowing sunrise, lie draws more from faney 
than from nature, and his landscapes are rather modi¬ 
fication# of sunset than reproductions of naLurc’s 
aspect at glowing advent of the ftitau. Let us, 
however, accepVthc beauty and sublimity lie offers us. 
Picturesque poetry, iaagfi her treasury lias nothing 
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If solitude lunfi^er led thy ste^s 
To the wild ocean’s echoing slioi e, 

And thou hast lingered there 

Until the sun’s broad orb 

Seemed testing on the burnished there— 

Thou must have- marked the lines . . 

Of purple gold, tha# motionless 
Hung o’er the sinking sphere. 

Thou must luive marked the billowy clouds • 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 

Towering like rocks of jet. 

Crowned with a diamond wreath; 

And yet there is a moment 

When tho gun’s highest point 

Peeps like u star o’er occan'a,western edge, 

When those far clJuds of feathery gold 

Shaded with deejest purple, gleam ' 

Like Mauds on a dark-blue sea. 


I One#more pasaagH and we take our leave of Shelley: 

* We stood, 

Looking uporf the evening, and tf>e flood 
Which lay between the city andjfiie shore, 

Paved with the image of the sky; the hoar 
And airy Alps towards the north appeared -w 
Through mist a heaven-sustaining bulwark, reared 
Between the casf and west, and half Si# Sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich cmj^fizonry, * 

Dark purple at tho zenith, whiclraill grew 
Down tho steep west into a wondrous hue. 

Brighter than binning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent, 
t Among tho many folded hills; they were 
Those famous Euganean Hills, which hear, 

As seen from Ledo through the harbour piles, 

Tlie likeness of a clump of peaked isles; 

And tfleii, ai#if the earth and sea and jieaven ■ 
Dissolved into one lake of five, wore seen 
, Those mountains towering as from waves flame 
Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and mado 
Their very peaks transparent. 

In Mickle’s translation ofirttie Lusiad there is found a 
very fine passage, describing the comiiijpon of evening 
in the neighbourhood of tliewCapo of Storms, which, as 
tho work is no longer popular, may ixi new to%iany of 
our readers. CumOtns was in many respects an imitator 
of tho ancients, and, like them, turns but seldom aside 
from his martiul narrative to paint the beauties of earth 
or sky. Hut Mag here seized witli a passion for the 
idcturesque, a iff with bold and rapid strokes dashes 
off’a very striking landscape:— ^ 

Now shooting o’er the Hood his fervid blaze. * 

The red-browed sun withdraws his beaming rays; 

Safe in the hay, the crew forget their cares. 

And perfect rest their wearied strength repairs. 

Halm twilight now his drowsy mantle spreads, 

Ami shade on shade.the gloom still deepening sheds. 
The moon full-orbed, forsakes her watery cave. 

And lifts her lovely head above the wave; 

The snowy splendours of her modest ray 
Stream o’er the glistening waves, and quivering play; 
Around her, glittering on the heaven’s arched brow 
Unnumbered stars, enclose*! in azure, glow—• 

Thick as the dew-drops of the April dawn, 

• Or Slay -flowers crowding o’er the daisy-lawn. 

The ciuivas whitens ill the silvery beam, 

Afid with i^mild pale red the pendants gleam. 

The mast’s tall shadows tremble o’er the deep. 

The peaceful winds :m holy silence keep; 

The watchman’s carol echoed from the prows * 
Above, atstimes awakes the still repose. 

To cdfctfnue our picture of ilic dying day, we shall 
borrow from Lord Byron a few magnificent stanzas, 
which would almost appear to have been written on 
purpose for our usi^ He is not so gorgeous as Shelley, 
or so wild and fanciful as Keats or Coleridge; but lie 
has n chastened grandeur, a moral beauty, a pathos 
interwoven with liis pictures of nature, which raise 
them above comparison witli the delineations of any of 
his contemporaries. Ilis verses appear to flow freely 
from a classic gourcc, with inimitable force and case, 
and the grand sjfing of the Spenserian stanza in those 
we select increases the effect:— 

• 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains: heaven in free 
From clouds, hut of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of tlie west, 

Where the day joins tho past eternity; 

"While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through tho azure air—an island of the blest.' # 









A tingle star it at her tide, and lodgin' f 

With her e’er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Ton aunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Boiled o'er the ucak of the fax Khaftian hill, 

• As Day and Nh*t oontaiiding were, until 
Nature reciatmcflhcr order: gently flows 
Th«adeep-dyed Brcnta, where their hues instil 
TheoSgrous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which strfflISm upon her stream, ynd glassed within it 
glows, 

Filled* with the face of heaven, which, from afar. 

Conies down upon the waters; all its hues. 

From the riflh sunseff to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse: t 

And now ^icy change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away,* , 

The lastjftill loveliest, till—'tis gone—and all i»gray. 

"We shall conclude with a gorgeous description of an 
Indian city at sunset, by Mrs Ilcmans:— 

IIoval in splendent went down the day, w 

On the plain where an Bidian city lay. 

With its cfllhn of domes o’er the forest high, 
lied, as if fused in the bWning sky, 

Anrits deep groves pierced by flic rays, which made 
Jx bright stream’s way through rtfth long arcade, 

Till ttie pillared vaults of the Banian si end 
Like torch-lit aisles inidst the solemn wood. 

And the plantain glittered with leaves of gold, 

As a tree inidst the genii gardens ol«- • 

# And the cypress lifted a blasting spire. 

And file stems of the cocoas were shafts of fire. 

* Many a white pagoda’s gleam 

Slipt lovely round upon lalto and stream, 

Broken alone by the lotus-flowers, 1 

As they caught the glow of the sun’s last hours i 

Like rosy wine in their cups, and hlied 
Its glory forth ui their crystal bed. 

Many a graceful Hindu.) maid. 

With the water-wse from the silicrj shade, 

(’nine gliding Iighl is the desert, roe, 

Down marble steps to the tanks liclow, 

And a cool rwcl splashing was ever heard 
As'thc tm Itcn glass the wave was stirred; 

And n murmur th (filing the scented air, 

, Told where tho Brahmin bowed in prayer. ” 

Wo were scarcely aware, till we matje tho tfral, of 
how much sunsets predominate over sunrises in poetry. 
The gentlemen who are of imagination all compact 
even when lingering nmong warm Ausonian bowers, 
appear to prefer their own pillows to tliolte of Aurora, 
i If they would rise early, they would find a stronger 
i inspiration in tho cool breath of the morning, when 
the bees are abroad, when tile cowslips nod with dew, 
when the violets fling their perfume into the breeze, 
when the copses nro alive with musifl, and when all the 
sounds abroad upon the earth might have been heard 
in Eden. Pope, speaking for Ills whole tribe, says:— 

To grottos and to groves we run. 

To ease and silence every Muse’s sun. 

• 

But the ease and silence of the morniflg are almost as 
greft as those of midnight forests, and the inspiration 
they give is rich and pure. Who has not felt the rising 
of the spirits, the buoyancy of the frame, the thrill, 
the ecstasy caused liy breathing the elastic and balmy 
air? Next to this delight is that inhaled from tho 
poet’s page who has watched the day-springs from on 
high breaking in ail their splendours on tlm universe. 
To commune with a poet’s soul by brook or fountain, 
or on the silent margin of the sea at such an hour, is 
ubpdat equal to Hie pleasure of giving airy nothings ‘ a 


local habitation and a name.’ Let our reiders try/,; 
and if «ney do not agree with, us, we will consent 
hencefci.waxd to renounce all skill in augury. 

THE BLIND AND THE DEAR ~ • 

It is a common remark, that the blind are lesB solitary 
than the deaf. ‘ It seems a strange conclusion to arrive 
at—certainly not very flattering to human nature— 
companionship,,with the one being merely a little more 
troublesome (nd exacting than with the other. .But so 
it is; and so obvious, that we not uafrequently hear 
persons say—so dependent are we on <our fellow- 
creatures—*tliat, of the two afflictions, they would 
choose blindness. 

I remember Andrew McDonald, who played reels 
and stratlispcys so merrily at the dancing-school in 
the north, in the Jittle town of Tain. He was blind; lie 
had lost his sight from small-pox in early youth; but 
he was never ahme. It was not that his violin could 
^discourse most eloquent music;’ lie himself could 
discourse, nnd well; but the charm which conjured so 
many around him was—he. loved most to listen. He 
craved information about th infra that lie could not see, 
or read of; and wo are all so fond of lioaring ourselves 
speak, especially when we are appreciated by bur 
audience, that Andrew had no lack of company. He 
seemed singularly independent of his blindness; for 
i& guided once through the most intricate streets, 
he would find liis way alone ever afterwards. Ho 
walked,cautiously and slowly, however, feeling his 
way with his stick—not like the poor men of the Blind 
Asylum in Edinburgh, who, when they have not 
their usual burden, go on, to the danger of themselves 
and others, scarcely stopping for any obstacle, and 
occasionally knocking down those who stand in their 
way. 

A gentleman from England, who happened to be 
present at one of the dancing-school balls, questioned 
Andrew as to hieWinrtnoss, and told him of an oculist in 
London who had done wonderful tilings, and would be 
very likely to restore bis sight. From that moment, 
Andrew began to save for the journey, which, about two 
years afterwards—a long period of hope, the happiest, 
perhaps, of his hie—he commenced, and what is more, 
accomplished, nil the way from Tain to London, and 
from London to Tain, there and back alone! Alas! the 
journey back was tho darker of the two; hope bad 
lighted the way to Loudon, where the oculist could do 
nothing hut shut out the one ray which had beguiled him 
so far from his homu. l’oor Andrew returned a sadder 
man. To rcgHiu Ins sight, had been the latent spark 
of hope lie had cherished ail his life, which the English 
gentleman hart fanned into a blaze, hut which v^as now 
extinguished forever I His friends, however, gathered 
round him, and, as far as pussiblc, compensated for his 
great disappointment. A subscription was entered 
into among his humble companions, to reimburse hint 
for the expenses of liis journey; but though this hud 
been both expensive and difficult, it afforded Andrew 
some pleasure to recount his adventures, and relate 
how lie had, to the amazement of every one, found 
his way about by himself, in that far-off and wonderful 
place—London. 

In the same town of Tain, and in the house where 
1 happened to reside, there was, at the time, an old 
deaf(gentleman. It was a melancholy thing to see him, - 
seated in liis great arm-chair, beside the fire, alone ife 
the midst of his family; looking eagerly at the yetmg 
pboplc, as if he fain would know what they were talking 
about, inquiring, perhaps; then, unnoticed, drooping 
his head in contemplation ,of his bereavement, which 
shut him out frojp social converse, but which wtut 
regarded by his family as a light affliction, and excited 
litne sympathy. He was so*exceedingly grateful to 
me, when I occasionally took aay knitting' and sat 











boride Kiirif endeavouring, through ( the medium of his 
■flew trumpet, to eonyerse, that the tears woiad come 
into the old man’s eyes, as he pressed my hind and 
thanked me for my attention I 

‘My children and my grandchildren,’ he wofld say, 
‘look impatient, and consider me troublesome when I 
ask a question. Little Harry used to think it a toy to 
prattle to his grandfather through this Oliver tube; but 
no# the child, like the rest, avoids me, or replies with 
a petulant abruptness, as if it was a sestraint to be 
detained by me.’ • 

I could not help pitying the old gentleman, and 
'grieved to think of the blank thy absence would shortly 
occasion. He said ho was learning to check his eager¬ 
ness to ask questions, for those about him sometimes 
told him that he was getting very curious^ and that 
the conversation was not important enough to bear 
repetition: this might be very true,shut as tlieir dis¬ 
course was for the most part trifling, according to this 
■rule the poor man might sit from morning till, night, 
without exchanging an idea or% word with anyone. 
It certainly was a little fatiguing and troublesome to 
converse with the deaf rid gentleman, but his delight 
and gratitude were_ an 'ample return. . O that the 
young would have'more consideration for the aged; 
anti those who art blessed in the cnjirrtnent of all their 
faculties, would minister more to those who labour 
under the'terrible privation of any • • • 

Along with my brother, who was collecting matter 
for a work he was about to publish, 1 visited the 
interesting town of Hexham—interesting at least to 
him, for it was a fine field for historical research, 
although, for my own part, 1 found little to admire 
besides its ancient church. The circumstance which, 
more than anything else, obtained the dingy town a 
lasting place in my memory, was our taking a lodging 
with an extraordinary pair, »r. old man and woman— 
hushand and wife, who lived by themselves, without 
child or servant, subsisting on the letting of tlieir 
parlour and two bedrooms. They wire tall, lb in, and 
erect, though each seventy years of age. When we 
knocked at the door for admittance, they answoved 
it together; if we rang the bell, the husband and 
wife invariably appeared side by side ; all our requests 
and demnndS were received by both, and executed 
with the utmost nicety and exactness. 

The first night, arriving late by the coach from New¬ 
castle, and merely requiring a good fire and our ten, 
we wero puzzled to understand the reason of this 
double attendance; and I remember my brother, rather 
irreverently, wondering whethejwe ‘were always to lie 
waited upon bv these Siamese twins.’ On ringing the 
bell, to retire for the night, lioth appeared as usual; 
the wife carrying the bedroom candlestick, the. hus¬ 
band standing at the door. I gave, her some directions 
about breakfast for the following morning, when the 
husband from the door quickly answered for her. 
‘Depend upon it, she is dumb,’ whispered my brother. 
But this was riot the ease, though she rarely made use 
.of the faculty of speech. • 

They both atteuded me into my bedroom ; when the 
old lady, seeing hie look with some surprise towards 
her husband, said: ‘There's no offence meant, ma’am, 
by hiy husband coming with me into the chamber— 
he’s stone-blind.’ 

‘Poor man!’ I exclaimed. ‘But why, then, does 
he not sit still ? Why does ho accompany you every¬ 
where?’ 

‘ It’s no use, ma’am, your speaking to my rid womny’ 
said the husband; ‘ she can’t bear you—she’s quito 
deaf.* 

I was astonished. Here was compensation) Could 
it pair be better matched ? Man an<k wife were, indeed, 
one 1 Seth; for he saw withfher eyes, and she heard wjth 
hji ears! It was beautmd to me ever after to watch 
the «)d man - and woman in their inseparableness. 


leir sympathy wd$h each other was as swift as elec- 
-icity, and made their deprivation as naught. 

, I have often thought of that old man and woman, 
and cannot but hope, that as in Ufe they were inse¬ 
parable and indispensable to egcjJrfither, so in death 
they might not bo divided, but tfther be spared life 
terrible calamity of being alone, in the world. 


OCCASIONAL JJ^TTES. 

Ftmucur. 

People would need to be careful of thejr conduct now, 
for every day wo sec the most private matters flash out 
into the full blaze of newspaper publicity. One day, 
a little carelessness in performing a surgiSd experiment 
on a paupgr, brings an unfortunate practitioner before 
the judgment df the nation. Another* day, a set of 
officers In barracks, indulging from idleness and high 
spirits in a number of rough practical jokes, or erring 
frqpi the line of propriety, blush, or have occasion to do 
six mt finding all the particulars in the newspapers. A 
Imf lit a public school, armed (strnngc to say) with an 
authority which should be ttie master’s inflicts a cruel 
and vindictive punishmen^on a follow—writes to his 
lather in great indignation that anything s* trivial 
sliould be noticed *ven at the Bchool—but, a week or 
two after, has to writhe under the condemnation poured 
out upon him in a leader of the Times, by which his 
delinquency heqatnes known in every part of the globe. 
A public officialyibblcs in stocks, thinking that losing 
is the worst that oqn happen—hut, lo! the whole of lift 
transactions are exposed in parliament 1 A blundering 
gentleman pays his addresses to a lady—changes his 
mind, or is drawn off by his relations—and by and by 
every silly sentence lie ever, in the fondness of his 
heart, spoke or wrote ip her. is put into five hundred 
journals in one week, anil made tile theme of universal 
merriment! The most quiet arrangement which a 
gentleman can make for the indulgence of a passion 
uoled for the sad scrapes iuto which it brings its 
victims—wlio can tell but it may bo matter of fame 
before a twelvemonth goes idiout? It wouldwappear 
that, in all such cases, not the Rainiest, conception of 
a‘possible exposure ever occurred to the tinfortunat g_ 
parties. Yet exposure has come. Itow stunning must 
it lie lo them when they find their inmost secrets 
turned out to the gaze of the whole world 1 

It must often be that the parties exposed ye no 
worse than hundreds of others who remain concealed, 
for very geneliilly it is not the degree of misconduct, 
hut son# unluekj' accident, which leads to the exposure. 
Hut such is the course of things in the world generally. 
The thing to he considered, is the risk which attends 
rtvry departure from the line of strict propriety, of being 
‘shewn up" by tho*press in some way that can neither 
be mitigated nor avenged. What a coercion towards 
‘ respectability’ is here! Yes—and to something else. 
Can we wonder that there is so much of seeming, of 
merely external decorum, of that system of shams 
which Mr Carlyle is always denouncing, when the 
smallest aberrations, if committed unguardedly, are so 1 
apt to become imittcr of general publicity ? 

LOCAL I-SF.HTIOXS FOR SAXITATIY IMPROVEMENT." 

In the north of London is a parochial district (Regent 
Square Church), which lias within the last year or two 
made some remarkably successful exertions for sanitary 
improvement, merely by means of a local association 
under the presidency of the incumbent—probably, like 
most such things, an expression of the active zeal of one 
or two persons. We learn from its Report, dated last 
May, that the number of dwellings in the district if 










CHAMBERS JOURNAL. 


_ about a 280th partof entire metfppoli/. It augnmnts the yeBok tiht Of yellow and t ring® Sirin*, 
'{tie inspector, appointed only InTSst November, ba.l The litlfe blue there may be in a complexion, 1$ takes ‘ 
> made 1133 personal inspections, chiefly in 172 of tlm green. rViolot, then, is one of the least fovouruWo'flffiiKtta 
■ bouse*, ■ and already the reforms effeAed were surpris- to the .kin, at least when it is not sufficiently. ijeep to 
^JnglVwreat. Therfewefo 1*8 Cesspools in the course of whiten il by contrast of tone .—Blue Drapery. Blue imparts 
“ifenoVal and filling Jjb; 170 foul house-drains cleansed; orange, which is susceptible of allying itself favournWyto 
271 sinks trapped, or about to he so; 108 glazed white and the light flesh tints of fair complexion*,-widish 
earthen waft., nans and siphons fixed, or about being have already a more or less determined tint of this colour, 
fixed; 168 clo'sk* supplied with water, or under notices ?>»« ls > ^ un > aulta !’ )o t0 T . m0B ‘ blo " des ? and m thuj ?“*> 
requiring tlie sak,- besides otl.er improvements of a •lf t,fi u cs >ts recitation. It will not suit brunetto, since 

similar nature. It was found that 1344 square yards ^ havc ar ^..?° T 

of surface of noxious matter had been obliterated, and grange " too brilliant to be e egant; * makes fidr com- 

mt. Th. rtote «pc,~ „rh*t re ta, wliite. u.b m 

being raised by subsenpuon. J\c flunk this altogethfe m JJ„ / assort ‘ wd] wittl a fresh complexion, of which* 
a most gratifjlng evidence of what can be done by n ., iev ^ thli roso c(lloilr . but it is unsuitable to complexion, 
simple means and individual exertions for the banish- which havc a ^agreeable tint, because white always exalts 
ment of unhcalthful agencies m a lam city. It is to all colours by raftng their tonc.—Hfoc* Drapery. Blade 
be hoped that the example will be followed. , draperies, lowering the tone of the colours with which they 

__ r ___.« are in juxtaposition, whiten the Bkin; but if the vermilion 

or rosy parts arq to a certain point distant from the drapery, 
variety or the blackberry. ( it will follow tliat, although lowered in tone, they appear, 

The Ncw-Bochelle blackberry is evidently ijuitc diffc q-it relatively to tlie white parts of flic skin contiguous to this 
from tlie common wild varieties, and also different fromMy same drapery f redder than if the epptiguity to the black 
that have been cultivated. *ft is much larger, more uni- did not exist.— Chn-reuVs Principles of Harmony and 
fill oi in size, an<Tnioi-c prolific than other varieties ; it lias Contrast nfColoArs. 

less seed* a good flavour, miff is a good keeper. It is also nervousness or tub nooo 

thought w) be bettor adapted to poorSoils. On this point * 1 * 

wo cumiot Kpealc as positively from tflir own olw rvation. j The nervous system in this creature is largely developed, 
One tiling seems certain, that it has not depreciated by and, exerting an influenen out all its actions, gives cha- 
cultivutiou duriug eight or ten years. As to its size, it raeter iff the beast. 1 lie brain of (lie dog is seldom in 
will surprise most persons who see it for the first time, repose; for even when asleep, Hie touching of the logs, and 
At Norwalk, we saw several stalks hoarflig five to eight tll<! suppressed sounds wliich it emits, inform uh that it is 
quarts each. AVe tried some that had been gattierod dreaming. No animal is more actuated by the power of 
over forty hours, and found the flavour quite good. A imagination. At ho is there that has not seun the dog mis- 
quarl of them numbered lit berries. We picked a quart 0,, j crtH t,le dusk , of A' 0 evening? Delirium 

from vines which had received no manure for two years usually precedes its death, and nervous excitability is the 


VARIETY or THE BLACKBERRY. 


did not exist .—Chrrreurs Principles of Harmony and 
Contrast nfColoArs. * 

„ , . NERVOUSNESS OF TI1B HOG,: 

j Tlie nervous systfcm in this creature is largely developed. 


will surprise most persons who see it for the first time, repose; for even when asleep, Hie tjvilehing of the logs, and 
At Norwalk, we saw several stalks bearflig five to eight tll<! suppressed sounds which it emits, inform us that it is 
qpnrts each. AVe tried some that ha«l been gathered dreaming. No animal is more actuated by the power of 
over forty hours, ami found the flavour quite good. A imagination. W ho is there that has not seen the dog mis- 
quart of them numbered 111 berries. AVe picked a quart hike objects during the dusk of tlie evening? Delirium 
from vines which had received no manure for two years usually precedes its death, and nervous excitability is the 
.past, anil from which tlie largest had just been selected common accompaniment of most of its disorders. To dis- 
for tlie Ncwliaven Horticultural Society, and found that eases of a cerebral or spinal character it is more liable than 
seventy-two of them filled a quart measure. Tim vines any other domestii^ted animal. Its very bark is gymboli- 
Islems or canes] glow quite large- many of them over an cal of its temperament, and its mode of attack energetically 
inch in diameter, and the fruit hangs in thick clusters — declares the excitability of its nature. 1 ho most fearful 
in size more like very large greengage plums than like u f :i 'l the diseases to which it is exposed (rabies) is essen- 
the ordinary blackbtiny. The flavour is not apparently tially of a nervous character, and there are few of its dls- 
duninished by its large slzo, and tlie few seeds are not its orders wliich do not terminate with symptoms indicative of 
least recommendation. AVe think this lierfy a valuable cranial disturbance. This tendency to cerebral affections 
acquisition, to nqr domestic fruits, and worthy of a place will, if properly considered, suggest those casual and appro- 
in every garden. AVe. have watched this biackbcrry in priate acts wliich the dog in affliction may require, and which 
spvc ral localities for some time past, and are thus parfi- k would be impossible for any author fully to describe. 
on!S? m describing it, in order to answer the numerous Gentleness should at all times be practised; but to be truly 
iuquiries we are eontiuualJy receiving in j-egard to it.— gentle, tlie reader must understand it is imperative to be 
. American Agriculturist. ‘firm. Hesitation, to an Irritable being, is, or soon becomes, 

positive torture.— Mayhem's Dogs. 

DRAPERY FOR T1IE LADIES. ERRORS OF T1TE PRESS. 

He* Drajicry. Kose-rod cannot be put irt contact with A col i cction ^ em , ra of tl)e press of the mSlignant 
the rtsiiest complexions without causing them to lose some t would bo amtmgst thc curiosities of literature. Bayle 
tjf their freshness. Durk-red is less objectionable tor ■ * lm i r^JL. 


evftwWTsI.x..;. * • * • _ ■ , , . . Ul UW OIIUJ, UIU Kail til *,||C AUtTIO, WI1IU4 BIIUU1U 

- > are doheicnt m rose, and whirl, may , )e a V( . r u0 .nprehc„sivc publication. The vicinity of 

u thcm w, V U,Ut nu ? ,l : C,,lClu ' e - J5u * Lives and Lies is indeed most ilangcrous-a single letter 

: U, ■ rl. l!rr r ,i ^ C : , T P ), .' a arC ,UOr,; . 1 ' r ' more or less making a lie of a Ufe, or a lift! of a lie Glory, 
Z t0< ’> » liob!e to thc same mischance, the dropping of the 

‘Shriek red’ him * 1 , rtl1 ^““y add to this tint w dl he ot ijq VI j,i ma | ( ing it all gory. AVhat is treason, asked a wag, 

l^r n w^fmubl'« lil l r T CMCb a W,U be b'»t reason to a t? which t an accident of the press may 

Vkl V U, r tP r m -7 ict r D . ra ^?- displace with tile most awkward effect. Imagine a histortwd 
than thl Vv lr , ’ m VU>W l “ rliaracter impeached for reason, or reasonable practices. 

* "**?“• ^ th ,°« sk , u ‘* Misprints are no doubt reducible to laws; and this is 

^ imparts white; hut ciltai tUat thc always faI1 upon thn tenderest part of 

this combmauon is vety duh and heavy for a fair com- a „ autl ' 1OT . fl wri ^ a J where t ‘ b e re u * vital meatag to 
plexltm. AVhen the skiu is tinted more with orange than 7-4. 

yellow, we can make it roseate by neutralism* the yellow. ,lc ““tooyed.-: 7/ie bx*moer v 

It produces tills effect upon thc black-haired type, and it . .. . . - ....... 

is thfiS tat it Mite b.-umtlrs.—Violet Draperies. Violet. Printed rad FuhlUbod by W. and m Caunaas, >firUe‘sj?*s*wo, 
the complementary flf yellow prodnc.-s contrary effects; 

.thus it imparts some greenish-yellow to fair complexions. alt Booksellers. 
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MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER AK1) I. 

To say merely that ‘ it rainei],' does not usually dcscrilio 
* the state of the weather. There may have bjon wiqd, 
at the same time, and the rain may Igive been a com¬ 
pliment splcfehed against your face or window; oi it 
may have ten bitterly cold, and the rain may have 
counted only ns au*additional discomfort. lint on the 
dhy 1 have befoft my memory, it rairtd and did nothing 
else. There wag neither cold nor warmth enough to 
divert your feelings; then; was no > brcath* i pf ail - to dis¬ 
turb the perpendicularity of the drops; anil no prospect 
of country you could see through them. Down came 
the heavy globules in mathematical lines ; splhsh went 
the water against the level road ; round went the 
wheels of the vehicle with a monotonous rumble; and 
away bowled we over the wet, steaming, endless plains 
of the Netherlands. 

There was only one passenger with me in the coupee, 
and ho was worse than nobody by several chalks. 

‘ Solitude would have ten onduratjje; but to be shut 
up in compulsory companionship with a man whose 
language you cannot speak, and who cannot apeak 
yours, is dreadful. I saw the fellow was a Frenchman 
the moment I set eyes on him, and the cool easy impu¬ 
dence with Vliich he said ' Pardon ’ when lie knocked 
tny hat from the scat on coming in, continued the fact. 
My knowledge of French had been acquired at school, 
and went only as far as reading; and I could not yet 
refrain from nn insular blush when 1 was obliged to try 
to wreak my thought upon expression. This individual, 
however, roused me. 1 lookid upon him somehow as 
an unauthorised intruder; and it was witii a reckless 
fait lennde a remark to him in his own language about 
the weather—just to shew him that I could speak 
, French if I chose, and didn't care a snap of my Angers 
whether it was good or bad. J think I said 1 Quelle 
pluie !’ I encountered his eyes, however, at the mu- 
r ’ment, and a quiet smile, as he nattered ‘ MauvaLi 
temp* !’ demolished me. I had fallen, doubtless, into 
some unhappy cacology; and we both looked out of 
the window at the rain—1 to conceal my confusion, and 
■lie, of course, to conceal a sneer, with all the distressing 
politeness of his countrymen. 

A situation of this kind is the more embarrassing 
that one feels obliged to say something. Her# was a 
■ plan, .a well-dressed, respectable, nay rather u gentle¬ 
manly person, with intelligent eyes that seemet to 
i UOderstand me; and to sit alone with him, hoar after 
hour, all day and all night, without opening my lips, 
WM impossible. Ho felt tills himself—I was sure he 
ibr whenever I in ado an attempt, he listened 
earnestly, as if anxious to make out what I would l>e 


at, without troubling mo to repeat, a^d then replied 
in few wards, gs if unwilling to exhibit any colloquial 
superiority. 1 at last began to like tile fellow, and .to 
be more and more sorry and ashamed that L w aa unable : 
to converse with him. Sometimes he took the initia¬ 
tive himself; anil when I could not exactly catch his 
Joining, always kindly and laboriously repeated what 
tfe had said, occasional^ varying the expression to 
make it more clear. -m . 

Down came the rain* in the menntime, with its 
steady, determines, mathematical motion—* quick as 
lightning, but nt4cr in a burry,’ as tlie drill-sergeant 
says—down, down, down—splash, splash, splash— 
rumble, ramble, rumble: it was enough to moke one 
,niud. The Frenchman gave a heavy sigh, and I echoed 
it; lie got up a half-melancholy, half-comical smile, 
which I reflected ; lie shook Ins head, so did I. 1 Sfbw 
work this!’ I would have said, only it would hove Men 
absurd in French; and he looked as if lie would faia 
have given me the idiom, if I could but have under¬ 
stood it. At lrngth the vehicle stopped to take in a 
passenger. Here waq, a chance. The new-comer was 
a plump, portly, liundsomo dame, who insinuated her¬ 
self betw'ecn my friend ami me, and then expanded till, 
what with her and the cushions, #o felt uncommonly 
comfortably. But she was a German ; and when she 
had recovered breath, she looked first in tlip face of 
one, then of the other, and with all alarming sound 
•of ugh—agli—ogli, delivered in the interrogative key, 
appeared to be endeavouring to fish out of us whether 
we could da anything in that line. The Frenchman'., 
said, ‘Jcsuis fJchf,’ and ‘ N’entcnds pas,' and I shook jay 
head in despair ; negatives that only excited tlfc risible. 
faculties oi niadnmc, who went on clearing her throat* 
of its* German in the midst of explosions of laughter, 
that made our contiguous sides and the cushions undu¬ 
late in harmony. I verily think she considered herself 
fortunately placed in having two listeners with no 
speaker hut herself, for she rattled away without 
iutermission, interlarding her speech, in. compliment to 
the Frenchman, with scraps of his own language, so 
horribly had that even I was amused. We stood 
it for some time as decently as possible; but at last I 
could not hflp giving my male companion the wink, 
and saying In an under-tone; ‘Quelle Franfaise.” 
Both of us proved too many for his politeness: gfi' he 
set with a roar, in which 1 joined from sympathy; and 
so we went on all three, talking French and German, 
without listening to either, and laughing ready to die, 

A more interesting episode, however, speedily 
occurred, for tha coach stopped to a late dinner. Meals 
were a grand invention for Unit kind of travelling, 
although they have now gone the way of all horsefiesh', ' 















. To snatch «t a morsel ta we do mow, and devour it 
dike an ogre, is not to dine; anjplfeore titan t§ scald 
' the mucous membrane ail the way down is to get 
■cheered with' the cup that not inebriates. Hie recol-t 
lection of that dinner ii enough to 'disgust one with 
.steam and its lieaKopg haste, and make us inquire 
Whether it ia really grand business of human beings 
to contrive so as to be nowhere at all at any given 
time. Tlte hjll of fare included scores of dishes, in 
soup, fjfli, meafltooultry, game, pastry, and confections; 
all with names made them ten times more luxu¬ 
rious, yet, 1 must own, so unintelligible, that choice 
was out of the questiou. 1 thought of shutting my 
eyes, and taking something at random; but a qualm 
came over me as 1 reflected on the stories 1 had lieayi 
of the continental cuisine including frogs, Bnails, and 
the ox’s UverUcalled vulgarly in England cat's meat. 
I looked at ray Frenchman; but he was looking at 
me. He would not have begun before rile for the 
world; and wHfen, in hungry impatience, 1 grasped at 
some tili ng t hat turned out to be overdone boiled beef, 
under the name of bouilli, so far from staring at me 
with the contempt 1 perhaps deserved, he helped liin- 
gelf largely to the humble fare. Eating, they stir, 
wants only a beginning. My next venture was upiY. 
biftik au nature], then upoft eotelettes de mouton, and 
-Jlsew-ifpou thfffcignt, which always comes last. The 
Frenchman, though looking'vith tljc eye of a connois¬ 
seur upm the tempting dishes around him, was true 
to his social principles, and fnlloweoirigidly the tastes, 
extraordinary as he might think them, of Ids fellow- 
traveller—ao that, in the midst of all sorts of delicacies, 
we made a magnilicent meal upon foiled heel' am| 
beef-steaks, mutton chops and leg of mutton. 

«After all, it was very satisfactory. We felt our- 
sqlves expanding, like the German lady—who had now 
vanished, for she resided at the place ; and we looked at 
each other with increasing kindliness and good-humour. 
Suddenly the Frenchman filled his tumbler half full of 
wine, and held it out. ‘A' votre savti! ’ cried he, and 
in an instsnt I was ready for Jhim, and brought my 
glass against his with, I regret to say, a fatal collision, 
for it smashed it m pieces and spilt the wide. I was 
bitterly ashamed of my awkwardness. It was the 
first time 1 had practised this fashion, which they call 
trinqutr, and should have been more cautions; but the 
conduct«pf my companion was very admirable. 11c 
actually seemed to take it all upon himself, begging my 

« lon in the humblest manner for the outrage 1 had 
tnitted, in demolishing a mini's glass, who had 
merely invited me iu a friendly way to take wine 1 with 
Jhiui. The worst of it was, the waiters and the other 
ggtestsfrere excessively impudent; not that they said 
anything—they never do on such occasions; but they 
looked at each other, and then bit (heir lips,bind grinned 
horribly to repress a smile. As for the liostcA, who 
bail been looking at us a good deal, she covered hor 
face with her handkerchief and precipitately left the 
bar. Both the Frenchman and 1 were much annoyed, 
and looked jealously from face to fact to watch for an 
occasiun of hostilities; but by degrees the thing was 
forgotten, and a capital glass of brandy-and-water made 
,ub all right. 1 thought, by the way, that my com¬ 
panion would iiavc taken the alcohol neat, for I liad 
known his countrymen express great disgust at our 
weak warm mixture: but he was a truing throughout, 
and no mistake. c 

O^r attempts at conversation while we were at table 
ware vary few, for I did not like to expose my slight 
acquaintance with the language before a mixed coiu- 
paay; but when we were fairly reseated in the coupec, 
after a plentiful dinner and a reasonable allowance of 
wjne and brandy 7 , we went at it again with a will. On 
such occasion*, one has a full, comfortable, jolly feeling, 
which overthrows the barriers of reserve; and for my 
own pan I talked away as if 1 was a Frenchman born; 


only a good deal out in the grammar,: awfcidiora, and 
meaning of words.* My companion was equally com¬ 
municative, and although be took great pains with my 
ignoranpe, but little more intelligible; and so wq kept 
hammefjing at one anothA during a great part‘tor. the 
night with less success than our perseverance deserved. 

Even after I fell asleep, the same tiling was con¬ 
tinued for hours in my dreams. I thought I Was 
speaking against the Frenchman for a wager of a 
tumbler of wine; when the contest was over, we each 
claimed to b^fue winner; and while struggling^for tb*f ; 
prize, the glass smashed in onr hands, and the liquid j 
descended over the whole earth in great,„round, per- ' 
pendicular drops. Whereupon I awoke. It was the 
sound of the rain that was in my ears, mingled with 
other noises—down, down, down—splash, splash, 
splash—rumble, rumble, rumble. Presently the coach 
stopped: we had arrived at the town where I was to 
lose my companion. ’ 

He was no more than in time for the vehicle by., 
which he was to turn q<f into anotiier route; and whpn 
I stood to see thira mount, holding my umbrella over 
his head, it was with real emotion 1 bode'him farewell. 

I could not help thinking at th; moment what a plea- ■ 
snnt time we fhiglit have passed, ami what & permanent 
friendship wo mjghl have formed, had we only under¬ 
stood one another's huiguugc well enough to converse 
freely. 1 thought no more of my ps Hild as in French 
sneaking, I.Vit wringing him by the hand, bade him 
aifieii iu my own language. 

‘ Good-by,’ said I; ‘ God bless you 1 ’ 

‘ Whift i' cried lie, in the siunc tougue, ‘ are you an 
Englishman ? ’ 

1 To be sure! and you! O Jupiter—Jovis—Jovi— 
Jovcm—Jupiter—Jove! ’ 

‘jMontez, monsieur, montczl’ shouted the coachman. 

‘ What a terrible mistake 1 But you speak the 

language so admirably ’■-- 

‘1!—I never tried it till a few days ago, while you 

seemed un old experienced Frenehmnu—quite a’- 

‘ Moutez, montez ! Sucre!—nous sommes partis! 
Yo—e—cl’ 

We bundled him in while the vehicle was actually 
iu motion, and 1 saw no more of my travelling 
companion. , 

THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 

UKNERAl, OJUSERVATIONS. 

Limited as had been my excursion and opportunities 
observation, the broad fact was sufficiently impressed 
on my mind, that the people of England know but 
little of America, while that little is disfigured by 
certain prejudices and misapprehensions. Travellers 
have, for the most part, dealt so unkindly by the 
Americans, that I was unprepared for much that came 
in my way of a nature that can be spoken of only ' 
with respect. Their energetic industry, perseverance,. 
and enterprise; cthe tastefulness of their dwellings, 
and (with one unfortunate exception) the cleanliness 
and good government of their cities; their patriotism 
and independence of sentiment; tbeir temperance; 
tlieir respect for women; their systems of popular 
education; their free and un taxed press; their sponta-, 
neousvetample support of the ordinances of religion;* 

• In 1(190, there were In the United States SB,Oil churches, with 
an ggregate accommodation for 13,1149, 806 persons; and the total' . 
value of church property vu 00,410,6119 dollars. The Methodists, 
Baptiste, Presbyterians, and EpUoopaiiane, were the most same- • 
roue bodies. As rogtirds educating: In 1010, nearly 4,u(KyK>e Of • 
young pontons were receiving lnstructhuLlu the various eduo*. 
tional 'institutions of the.country, or at the rate of l In,every s 1 
free persons; the teachers numbereAnore than 115, noh; and the , 
collegia and schools nearly 100,U00—weir support heing ebtefly ■ 
from legally imposed rates. 
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as well a^of enay variety of beneficiary institution— 
all raeraed to me to pierit commendation, snd\ to over- 
balanee greatly such imperfections as h«ve been 
fattened upon and exaggerated' in the description# 
presented by tourists. 1 

Undeniably, the personal manners of tiie Americans 
/do not, in general, come up to the standard established 
"in "England. In ordinary circumstances, we miss some 
of the more polite observances of Europe; but the 
■ blank does not represent an unmitigated loss. We are 
/tyot encumbered with the formalities oigau inexorable 
'etiquette; nor«do we see that stiffness of maimer in 
the general intercourse between class and class, which 
is'stuuTped on English society. The hauteur of rank is 
totally unknown, nor would it be tolerated, "in the 
absence of hereditary honours, opulence and refinement 
create distinctions; but these are simply respected, not 
worshipped. We all know, of eogrse, that, ordinary 
politeness, or graciousness of manner, is a different 
thing from servility; and there can lie little (lonbt that, 
as America grows older, and competition becomes indfc* 
intense, a pjoper perception of this mot unimportant 
truth will be more widely spread and acted on. 

If the less-cultivated Americans be as yet faulty in 
this respect, their Shortcomings are obviously traceable 
ft) the great breadth of field over wlach they exercise a 
command. Happy in not being cribbed and confined 
within a fhwn, or even a spacious district, they gun 
choose their locality over more tlifin thirty states; and 
if one place does not conic up to expectations, theydban 
resort to another. Neither do they feel tjiemselves 
indissolubly tied to any particular profession. J was fre¬ 
quently assured that no man in the States is damaged, 
by a change from one line of industry to another. 
Every trade is open to everybody ; and as, from the 
general diffusion of education, every one is prepured to 
ao his duty creditably, he is presumed to be able to 
turn his hand to almost anything. Hence, the rest¬ 
lessness of the American character. Attachment to 
locality is scarcely known; andsshifting from place 
to place, a thousand miles at a stretch, with a view 
to bettering the condition, seems to.be an ordinary 
occurrence. There is, in fact, an immense internal 
migration. New England is continually throwing off 
swarms towards the newly opened territories and 
states in the far West; the latest manifestation of 
this kind being the movement of a colony of settlers 
from Massachusetts to the newly organised state of 
Nebraska. 

The abundance of all material comforts, may per¬ 
haps be mentioned as a cause of the occasionally rude, 
independent bearing which falls under notice. No such 
indication of fulness exists in England. Btraiteped in 
circumstances, and burdened with taxation, hut with a 
conventional necessity for keeping* up ajipcaranc.es, a 
large proportion of our middle classes require to be 
’ exceedingly frugal in the consumption of articles of 
domestic use. A person accustomed to shifts of this 
nature, is astonished at the profusion at table in all 
quarters of America. There is, at beast, no stinting as 
to food. It was often pressed on my notice, that the 
hired labourers In the fields ore provided with better 
late than falls to the lot of thousands of the 1 genteel ’ 
classes in England 

la no part of America did I see any beggars or 
ragged vagrants; and except in New York, the con¬ 
dition of which is exceedingly anomalous,' I-did not 
observe any drunkenness—there having been, as I 
understood, a great reform in this particular. I should 
my that, independently of the ‘Maine Law,’ jPbhlic 
opinion on the subject of drinking-usages i»j»niider- 
abiy in advance of that of England. My MM&|iew- 
gver, is, that owing to peculiarities of climateilfetoe is 
Jelniesir© to partake »iii stimulants, and less hum unity 
from the consequents of an excessive use of them, 
titan in the humid atmosphere of northern Europe. 


Other tilings (trade the favourably, I observed that 
all efttsses were irett dressed. My attention was called' : 
to tits fact, that when operatives had finished the 
labours of the day, they generally changed their gar- , 
ments, and were as neatly attired as those in higher 
stations. It was also oHterwabfle that mechanics, in 
good employment, occupy bettv houses, pay higher 
rents, and dress their wives and families better, than 
is usual in England or Scotland; that they, in short, 
aim at living in greater respectably; and, in doing 
so, necessarily avoid such indulgences as would impro¬ 
perly absorb their means. It was agreeable to note, 
that the English language is everywhere spoken well. 

I heard no /ititois, no local disject. Tiie tone of speech 
(vns uniform, (hough more nasal in some parts of New 
England than in other places. 

In forming nn opinion of a countr^ much depends 
on the jyiint from which it is viewed. The point of 
view fur Amerfca, as it npjantrs to me, is America itself. 
To loek at it with English eyes and English expecta¬ 
tions, is surely unwise. Hopeless would ip be for any 
one fresh from the Old Country to look for magnificent 
Gentlemen's seats, fine lawns, beautiful hedgerows, - 
/\nirable roads, superb carriages, old-settled usages 
-find institutions, and that artificiality of manner which 
in England lias required thousand .jjpars t o ma ture. 
Wc must take Americans it is, and make tlteTTJBIPbf* 
it. It is a new, qnd, as yet, not fully settled country; 
and, all tilings gousidcred, has done wonders during 
its short progress. No one can forget that, except in 
the case of Virginia, and one or two other places, it 
has been jieopled by the more humble, or, at all events, 
struggling ctMses of European society. The aristo¬ 
cracy of Englund have shrunk from it. Instead of 
acting as leaders, and becoming the. neroes of a ftew 
world, the}- huve left the high honour of founding 
communities throughout America to groups of mis¬ 
cellaneous individuals, who at least possessed the spirit 
to cross the Atlantic in quest of fortune, rather than 
sink into pauperism at home. 

The proper aspect, therefore, in which to view 
America, ib that of a field for the reception of emi¬ 
grants. It was thus I beheld it; and from all that 
'•ame under my notice, I am bobnd to recommend it 
as a new home to all whose hearts and hands are dis¬ 
posed to labour, and who, for the sake of future pros¬ 
pects, ns regards themselves and families, fte willing 
to make a present sacrifice. To all classes of married 
manual labourers, the United States and Canada ijfifcr 
h peculiarly attractive field ; not so much so, however, 
from the lfigher rates of remuneration, as the many 
opportunities for advantageously making investments, 
and by that means greatly improving theirj-Circialt-' 
stances, This. indeed, is the only point worth pressfag 
on notice. In England, the operative having scarcely 
any menus of disposing of small Barings to advantage 
- the interest of the savings-bank forming no adequate 
temptation—lie rarely economises, hut recklessly spends 
all his earning^ of whatever amount, on present indul¬ 
gences. It is vain. I fear, to try to eonvioco him of 
this folly. Practically, lit is without hope; and, unin- 
structed, he does not reflect on consequences. In 
America, on the contrary, everything contributes to 
excite his higher emotions. The sentiment of hope is 
stimulated in an extraordinary degree. In the more 
newly settled cities and townships, so many bargains 
may be had of small portions of land, which may. 
probably, ill a year or two hence, be sold fo» many 
times the original cost, that there is the greatest pos¬ 
sible reason for economising and becoming capitalists^, 
The saved twenty dollars of to-day may, by a judicious 
investment, be shortly a hundred, nay, a thousand,- 
dollars; so that, with a reasonable degree of prudenae, 
a person in humble circumstances rises by rapid raid' 
sure strides to fortune. ‘ 

I feel assured that this tends to explain the superior 
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character of the American wprkma|. In coming down 
X*£e 8t Clair in a steamer, there was on Uhrd a 
Canadian ’ settler, who had some years ago left Scot¬ 
land', and was now in the enjoyment of a pleasant 
and thriving farm an the "banks of the Lake. On con¬ 
versing with him relheating'liis affairs, lie told me that 
aH the time he was to the Old Country, he never felt 
any inducement to aave; for it was a dreary thing to 
look forward to the accumulation of a shilling or two 
a week* with ne^rospect of trading on the amount, 
and only at the ent .of his days having a few pounds 
in the eavingB-bank. 1 But here,’ said he, 4 with a 
saving of two dollars we can buy an aero of land, and 
may, perhaps, sell it agfin afterwards for ten dollars ; 
and this kind of thing makes us all very careful.’ Dig! 
not this man’s explanation solve the problem which 
now engages tlfc attention of writers on social economy ? 
Bid it not go far towards elucidating the cause of so 
much of our intemperance—the ahseucAof hope ? The 
native American, however, possesses advantages over 
the immigrant. With intelligence .sharpened by edu¬ 
cation, he is. better able to take advantage of all avail¬ 
able means of improvement in his condition ; the profs 
rouses him with its daily stimulus ; the law interpufS* 
no impediment of taxes and embarrassing forms mi 
the transfer of property; the constitution odors him 
or rising to apposition of public confi¬ 
dence ; np overshadowing influence weighs on his 
spirits ; to is socially and politically free ; his whole 
feelings, from boyhood, have beeii'lnose of u respon¬ 
sible and self-reliant being, who has had much to gain 
by the exercise of discretion. 

If I may use the expression, there jJj a spontaneity, 
in wcll-doiug in America. Iu the circumstances just 
referred to, men conduct themselves properly, because 
it js natural for them to do so; and from the aspect of 
thu American operative-classes, 1 am disposed to think 
they would feel affronted in being made objects of 
special solicitude by those in a more affluent condition. 
To speak plainly, why should one class of persons in 
a community require constantly,to have the thinking 
done for them by another class 'i I am afraid, that 
wherever such appears necessary, ns iu Knghftul, there 
is something socially defective. The whole tendency 
of institutional arrangements in America, us Inis been 
shewn, is to evoke feelings of hclf-rcliancu. A contrary 
tendency* still prevails tfi a large extent in Great 
Britain, where, /him pauses which it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate, thu humbler classes require to be 
Imifisteml to and thought for, as if they were children. 
Wo must contrive means for amusing them, and 
keeping them out of mischief; call meetings to get up 
rennin^rooms, .baths, wash-houses, and temperance 
cdObc-houses for them; offer prises to those among 
them who will keep the neatest houses ai!d gardens ; 
and in so many ways busy ourselves ubout'Hhcm, 
tliat at length it would seem ns if it were the duty of 
one half the community to think for the other. The 
spectacle of well-educated, thoughtful, independent 
Amcrien, enabled me to see through iffe fallacy of first 
disabling a man from thinking and acting for himself, 

? i and then trying to fortify him by a system of well- 
meant, hut really enervating patronage. It is something 
to have to say of thu United States, that the mechanics 
and rural labourers of that country do not require to 
- be patronised. 

' .The persons in America who secm&d to me to 
morl4 compassion most, were not the poor, for of these 
f i there are not many, except in a few large titips: those 
! , who are to be pitied, are the rich. Obtaining wealth 
t ’ by a coarse of successful industry, it would appear 
. as if titers were no other means of spending it than 
in rearing splendid mansions, and furnishing them in 
a style of Oriental luxury, mid thereafter living in 
gorgeous magnificence, like the prince-merchants of 
. Genoa In the past times of Italian glory. So far ns 
« 
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the actual founders of fortunes, are concerned, there 
is, perhaps, little to discommend in all this; but It 
was disagreeably pressed ou my notice, that the sons 
of these millionaires, bom to do nothing but to live 
on theii father’s earning!!, were much to be pitied.' 

In NCw"York, they were seen lounging about idly' in 
the parlours and bar-rooms of the hotels, worn out 
with dissipations and the nightly victims of gambling- 
houses, of which there arc a number in Broadway on 
a scale of matchless splendour. Among the vices they 
have lately tjt&ught fit to introduce, is the practice, 
now obsolete in England, of encouraging professional 
pugilism, the exercise of which occasionally leads to 
serious affrays. In Great Britain, as we all know 1 , 
a considerable part of the fortunes realised in trade 
is expended in the purchase of land, and in effecting 
rural improvements of various kinds ; the country, by 
such means, becoming a useful engine of depletion to 
tlie town ; hut in' America, land conveys no honour, 
mid is not bought except as a temporary investment, 

1 of as a source of livelihood. "Wealthy men, therefore, 
would have noltiing to look for in rural life beyond 
the pleasure of a villa; so far as I could learn, they 
do not even go that length, line consume their means, 
for the most ‘part, in the more -seductive but not 
very refining enjoyments of the city. With few 
exceptions, therefore, families of any note do not con¬ 
tinue iu affl|ience more Ilian one or tw o •generations. 

Ah ‘old family' iiwAnierieu, must ever he a kind of 
mifaole. The principle which seems to he laid down 
is, that family distinction is adverse to democratic 
instituLifais ; and that, consequently, each generation 
ought to be left to shift for itself—a philosophic rule, 
no doubt, lmt which, like many other good maxims, 

Is not without practical difficulties. 

Leuving the wealthier classes of New York to dis¬ 
cover, if they can, what is the use of money after tliey 
have made it, it is more to my purpose to call 
attention to the advantages which America presents os 
an outlet for thotwhlfidnnt and partially impoverished 
classes of tjie .TltBwd Kingdom. When I reflect on 
the. condition . '-wf the rural labourers in many parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland — the poorness of their 
living ; their generally wretched dwellings; the little 
pains taken to afford them nil education calculated 
to excite their hotter feelings ; their blank prospects 
as to old ago; and when 1 consider tliat, within a 
shurt distance, there is a country inviting their 
settlement, where they can scarcely fail to attain a 
position of comfort and respectability, I am surprised 
that the ‘exodus,’ great as it is, is not many times 
greater — in fact, the astonishing tiling, as it appears 
to me, is, how under present circumstances any at all 
remain.* 

Terhnps part otthc reluctance to remove to America 
is due to fears on the score of health. Peculiar in some 
respects, the climate of those northern and middle 
regions to which emigrants usually direct their eourso, 
need not, however, bo the subject of apprehension. 
The most remark^ilc peculiarity of the air, as has "been 
already hinted, is its dryness. The prevailing westerly 
winds, coining over thousands of miles of land, lose 
their moisture before reaching tlie more settled regions 
iu tlie east, and arc felt to lie thin and desiccating. 
Except in swampy districts, damp in any form is un¬ 
known, moisture being almost immediately absorbed. 
Newly plastered houses ore dry euuugh to be inhabited . 
a day St two after being finished. Clothes put ottt.io 

* $>n the day on which this was written, I saw, tented on the 
ground by the side of a road in Scotland, a party of ploughmen 
and female field-workers taking their inid-day refreshment, which , , 
consisted solely of coarse bannocks of peinrimuat, mltk dftmlt 
from a bottle, and mo reel a of meagre cheese. Could T Avoid 
drawing a comparison between this hvd lot, and that of the Well- 
paid and well-provisioned labourers lifeNova Scotia, Canada, and 
tlie United States? ,, ' f 
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dry,' need to ‘ bang but a short tune. In writing, I 
observed that the ink dried in half the. time it would 
have required to do so in England. That such proper¬ 
ties In the atmosphere hare>nn injurious effect on the 
constitution, is more than probable; nt least, I Abserved 
that the people generally wore less florid in complexion, 
and less robust, than the English. At the same time, 
it was my' conviction, especially ns regards females, 
that much more injury is done to health in Canada 
and.the States by the overheating of apartments with 
stoves; than by the aridity of the atmoifdiere. From 
statistical inquify, it does not, however, appear that life 
is to any appreciable degree lets valuable in the northern 
and middle parts of the States than it is ii» England— 
the damage which may he done by the dryness of the 
air and the extremes of temperature bcing.os it were, 
balanced hy the unwholesome influences of our atmo¬ 
spheric humidity. Settlers in Cnnteln, with whom I 
conversed on the subject, gave the prefen nee to the 
American climate, on account not only of its pleasantly 
exhilarating properties, but oP its equable diameter. 
It is proper to say, that there may bo *some dangci in 
proceeding to America jluring the extreme heats of 
summer; and I wpuhl, on this account, recommend 
travellers • not to quit England before August, from 
which time till December the wealhePis temperate and 
agreeable. ^Crossing the Atlantic in spring, during the 
prevalence of icebergs, is particularly to bl^avoMed. • 
Pears have been sometimes entertained, that the 
constant influx of a large and generally uriiiistrurwl 
class of foreigners, more particularly Irish, must have a 
tendency to disorganise the institutional arrangements 
of the States, and even lower the tone of society. 
Croat, however, as is the flood of immigrants, not of 
the most enlightened kind, it does not appear that 
they exorcise any deteriorating influences, or are in any 
respect trpublesome, except ip Jfetv York and other 
large scats of population. Scattering themselves over 
the country, they are, for the qdMOjsart, lost in the 
general community, and scon acqtqMEw sentiments of 
self-respect common to the Amerigarrcharacter. The 
change is remarkable in the case of the Irish. Attach¬ 
ing themselves to such employments as, without risk, 
bring in small sums of rendy money, they are found to 
be a saving'and most useful class of people, with tastes 
and aspirations considerably different from those they 
formerly possessed. Altering so far, they may almost 
he said to be more Americanised than the Americans; 
for they signalise themselves by saying hard things of 
the Old Country, and if not the most inveterate, are, 
at least, the most noisy of its t encmies. In the second 
generation, however—thanks to the universal system 
of education—the Irishman has disappeared. Asso¬ 
ciating in and out of school with the shrewd native 
youth—laughed, if not instructed, out of prejudices — 
the, children of Irish descent have generally lost the 
distinctive marks of their origin. 

• It iB a curious proof of the permanency usually given 
to any idea, true or false, by popular literature, that 
well-informed persons in this oountr^are still occasion¬ 
ally heard scoffing at Pennsylvania on account of her 
repudiated bonds. We all remember the effect of the 
haif-whimsica! complaints of the Kev. Sidney Smith 
on this subject. We join in the laugh, sneer at the 
Pennsylvanians; and so it goes on. All the time, it is 
an absolute Action that this state ever repudiated her 
debts. She did, indeed, at a moment of singuipj pecu¬ 
niary difficulty, affecting the whole nation, suspend 
.payment of the interest of her bonds. The country 
having been so for drained of money, that barter nad 
to te resorted to, it was simply impossible for the state 
to pay the interest on these debts; but the debts were 
always acknowledged, and as soqp os possible payment 
of the interest was resumed. Mo one ever lost a penny 
hy peimsylvania. THere ‘are, indeed, I believe, some 
states in the west and south which did for n time 


rtpudwt *; and ever?the most temporary exemplification 
or such a system must be deplored, Tor' the effect it could 
not bat have in shaking the general faith in American 
state probity. It is at the same time true, that great 
as is the traffic between Engknd *and America,* we 
hear no complaints against tli^uprightness of rite 
merchants of the latter country. It appears from 
official inquiry, that, independently of debts suspended 
by the defaulting states, the amount lent by foreigners 
on bonds and other securities toWherica is* at the 
lowest calculation, L.40,000,000; and the interest on 
this debt is, so far ns I urn nware, always duly paid. 

A question constantly arises, in looking at the poli¬ 
tical fabric of the United States: ‘ Will it last—does 
if not contain within itself the germs of dissolution?' 
In offering a few observations in re| iy, it will he 
necessary to touch upon what is admitted to be the 
most uiqdoasaijt social feature of this remarkable 
country. • 

, When the American colonists rcnounced^their alle¬ 
giance to (Jcorge III., and assumed an attitude of 
independence, it was confidently predicted that their 
iJLionality, unsupported by monarchical and aristo- 
fttwic institutions, con 1<1 not possibly endure beyond 
the first outburst of cntleiriosm. The experience of 
eighty years has failed to realise these pmgnostiMttaMU, 
and it may he said that ♦lie principle of self-reliance 
has never been so Successfully tested as in tire history 
of the United Stall*. Left to themselves, and favoured 
by breadth of territory, the progress of the American 
people has for many years been no ordinary phenomenon. 

At the I Iteration of Independence, the number 
tif states wa^rinrleen, with a population of about 
3,000.000 • a wonderfully small number, to have defied 
and beat off the British monarchy. In 1800, when 
several new states had been added to the confede¬ 
racy, the population was little more than 6,000,000. 
During the next fifty years, there was a great advance. 
In 18.10, when the number of states had increased to 
thirty-one, along with several territories not organised 
into states, the population had reached 23,101,918. 
At this yoint, it was 3,000,000 ahead of that of the 
island of (.treat Britain; and ns at this ratio it doubles 
every twenty-five yenrs, we might infer that towards 
the conclusion of the present century, the United 
States will possess n population of not fyr from 
100 , 000 , 000 . • 

• Such are the prospects entertained by the Americans 
themselves, with perhaps too slight a regard for s- 
seridhsly disturbing element in their calculations. 
The present population, as above stated, arc not all 
whites—exercising the privileges and animated with 
the sentiments of freemen. In the number, a* cot^c 
pretended-41,204,34,1 slaves, and 433,613 persons of 
eolou^nominally free, lint occupying a socially degraded 
position. Tlie presence ol' such nil immense mass of 
population, alien in blood and aspect, in the midst of 
the commonwealth, is an awkward, and, I fear, a 
dangerous, feature in the condition of the United 
States, which cannot lie passed over in any impartial 
estimate of the prospective growth and dignity of the 
country. 

At the Revolution, there was, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, hut a handful of negro slaves in the several states, 
introduced from Africa during the colonial administra¬ 
tion ; and itenas probably expected by Washington 
and others, that in time the number would diminish, 
and that, finally, it would disappear. The rcA>rsc, 
however, has been the result, in. the New England 
States, Yew York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, ■ 
slavery, wherever it existed, lias been legally alxilished, 
leaving generally a residuum of free negroes; but in' 


* In the year ending June 30,1H.76 the imports into : no United . 
States from (treat Hritain arid Ireland wero valued at 90^8*^39 
dollars, and tlio exports to 113,90^875 dollars. 
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-the other older states, slavery U sftU in force, besides 
- tetotf ingrafted in various new states, which have been 
...acquired by conquest or purchase; so that, as an 
institution with largo vested interests, it is stronger 
<jrad more lifelike than ever.. According to the census 
/ri>4800, it existed iif’flfteen out of thirty-one states; 

’ in one of them, howwer—New Jersey—-it was in the 
•form of an expiring apprenticeship. 

for a number, of years, as is well known, there has 
been mdeh angrjVdiscussion on the subject between 
the northern and southern states; and at times the 
contention lias been so great, ns to lead to mutual 
' threats of a dismemberment of the Union. A stranger 
has no little difficulty uf understanding how much of 
this war of words is real, and how much is merely an- 
explotion of btqoJcum. In 1830, there occurred a kind 
of truce between the belligerents, called the Missouri 
Compromise; by which, in virtue of an act of Con¬ 
gress, all the tewitories north of latitude 30’ 30' were 
guaranteed free institutions. IJy means of subsequent 
compromises, fugitive slaves were legally rcclaimablc 
in the free Btates; and there the matter rested, till 
the recent passage of the act constituting the state 
Nebraska, by which the newly incorporated inliuMr | 
tants, though north of the live of demarcation, are left 
the choic e, of tikair own institutions—at liberty, if they 
pEaalJto introduce slavery.** The commotion in the 
north, consequent on this transaction, has been con¬ 
siderable; and according to a portion of the press, in 
tracing the progress of eventB, ‘ Slavery is at length 
triumphant; Freedom subservient’—a sufficiently sor¬ 
rowful confession to make respecting a country which 
prides itself on its achievements in the^ause of civil 
liberty. 

t repeat, it is difficult to understand what is the 
genuine public feeling on this entangled question; for 
with all the demonstrations in favour of freedom in 
the north, there does not appear in that quarter to be 
any practical relaxation of the usages which condemn 
persons of African descent to an inferior socinl status. 
There seems, in abort, to bo a fixed notion throughout 
the vhole of the stales, whether slnve or free, that the 
coloured is by nature a subordinate race; and that, in 
no circumstances, tan it be considered equal to the 
white. Apart from commercial views, tlijs opinion 
lieu at the root of America^ slavery; atul the question 
would ne&l to bctarguod less on political and philan¬ 
thropic than on physiological grounds. Previous to 
n»y departure from Itichmond, in Virginia, I had an 
accidental conversation with a gentleman, a resident 
in that city, on the subject of slavery, tfhis person 
gave it as his sincere opinion, founded on close observa¬ 
tion, an<£ a number of physiological facts, that negroes 
were an inferior species or variety of hutnqn beings, 
destined, or at least eminently suited, to be secants 
to the white and more noble race; that, considering 
their faculties, they were happier in a state of slavery 
than in freedom, or when left to their own expedients 
for subsistence; nnd that their sale aed transfer was, 
from these premises, legitimate and proper. Such 
opinions are, perhaps, extreme; lmt, on the whole, I 
;. believe they pretty fairly represent the views of the 
south on the subject of slavery,* which is considered 
, to be not merely a conventional, but an absolutely 
natural institution, sanctioned by tho precept and 
example of ministers of the Gospel, and Uerived from 
thetstert remote usages of antiquity. 

ft im*y have been merely a coincidence, but it is 
romatkabia, that all with whom I conversed in the 
States: On the distinctions of race, tended to the 
opiniot^ that the negro was in many respects an 
inferior being, and his existence in America an 

•Bse 7Vp« Of .VanJtiwf ; by i. <1 Nott and Geo. R. Gliddon. 
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anomaly. The want of mental energy and forethought, 
the love of finery and of trifling amusements, distaste 
of persevering industry and bodily labour, os’ whll 
*as overppwering animal propensities, were urged as 
general iparacteristics of the coloured population; and 
it was alleged, that when consigned to their own- 
resources, they do not successfully compete with titV 
white Anglo-Americans, or with the immigrant Irish'; 
the fact being added, that in slavery they increase at 
the same ratio i as the whites, while in freedom, and 
affected with tie vices of society, the ratio of increase 
falls short by one-third. Much of tlfls was new to’ 
me; and I was not a little surprised to find, when 
speakivg a kind word for at least a very unfortunate, 
if not brilliant race, that the people of the northern 
states, though repudiating slavery, did not think more 
favourably of the negro character than those further 
south. Throughout Massachusetts, and other JNew 
England States, likewise in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, &c., there is a rigorous separation of the 
’white and black races. ’"In every city, there are white 
and black schools, and white and block churches. No 
dark-Bkicned child is suffered, *o attend a school for 
white children. „ In Boston, celebrated for its piety and 
philanthropy, all the coloured chil3ren require to gp 
to one school, hotH-ver inconveniently situated it may 
be for some of them. This school was instituted in 
18?2, and the following is tin* existing^ ordinance 
respecting it":—‘The’ coloured population in the city 
not*being sufficiently numerous to require more than 
ono soliofd, it lias been thought proper to provide in 
this the means of instruction in all the branches of 
learning, which are taught in the several schools for 
white children.’* In New York, there are nine public 
schools exclusively for coloured children, liesides a 
coloured orphan asylum. In the city of Providence, 
Rhode Island, it is 'ordained that ‘there shalj be three 
public schools maintained exclusively for the instruction 
of coloured children, tlui grades thereof to he deter¬ 
mined from time toftbne by the school committee.’ In 
Philadelphia, there is a similar organisation of district 
schools for coloured children. 

As an explanation of these distinctions, I was in¬ 
formed that white would not sit beside coloured 
children -. and further, that coloured children, after a 
certain age, did not correspondingly advance in learn¬ 
ing—their intellect being apparently incapable ofbeing 
cultured beyond a particular point. From whatever 
cause, it was cieaT that a reluctance to associate with ■ 
persons of negro .descent was universally inculcated in. 
infancy, and ttsmigthened^ with age. The result is a 
■singnlnr social phenomenon. We see, in effect, two 
nations—one white and another black—growing up 
together within tho same political circle, but naver 
mingling on a principle of equality. 

The people of England, who see a negro only as a 
wandering curiosity, are not at all aware of the repug¬ 
nance generally entertained towards persons of colour 
in the United States it appeared to me to amount to 
an absolute monoShania. As for an alliance with one . 
of the race, no matter how faint tile shade of colonr, 
it would inevitably lead to a loss of caste, as fatal to 
social position and family ties a» any that occurs in 
the Brahminioal system. Lately, a remarkable illustra¬ 
tion of this occurred at New Orleans. It was a law 
case, involving the question of purity of blood. The 
plaintiff George Pandelly, a gentleman in a respectable 
station, sued Victor Wilts for slander. Wilts had sold 
that Pandelly. had a taint of negro blood; inasmuch 
as ofe of his ancestresses was a mulatto of ‘African 
combination.’ In describing the case to the court, 
tiie counsel*for the plaintiff was so overcome by the 
enormity of the offenee, that he ‘shed tears! He- 
produced several aged witneasM to prove .that the 
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ancestress, 1 ’mentioned by Wilt* at a mulatto, *« 
the great-great-grandmother of tlfe plaintiff, and was 
not a mulatto of negro origin, but a woman who had 
derived her colour from .Indian blood! Satisfied' 
with the evidence on this important point, tfie jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff, but no damages; 

' which'was considered satisfactory—the sole object of 
Mr Pnndelly having been to establish the purity of lus 
descent. 

Ail the efforts, in my opinion, whicj; may be made 
with « view to influencing the south fin favour of 
emancipation, ttte valueless so long as there exists a 
determined* resolution throughout northern society to 
consider the coloured race, in all its varieties of ;hade, 
as beneath the dignity of human nature, and in no 
respect worthy to be associated with, countenanced, 
honoured, or so much as spoken to on terms of equality. 
Excluded, by such inflexible and carefully nourished 
prejudices, from entertaining the slightest prospect of 
ever rising beyond the humblest position; condemned 
to infamy from birth ; not tolerittcd in the railrfay-caft 
which are demoted to the use of tho*whites; turned 
away from any of the ordinary hotels, no matter what 
be tlieir character, means, or style of drgss; in a word, 
treated from first to last as Parian —how can we expect 
tliat objects of So much contumely lire to improve in 
their faculties or feelings, or to possess, in any decree, 
the virtue "of self-respect? The wonder^ indeed, is, 
that they conduct themselves so Veil ns’they do, or 
that they assume anything like the dress or mamftrs 
of civilised persons. . 

Glad to have had an opportunity of calling attention 
to many cheering and commendable features in the 
social system of the Americans, 1 consider it nut less 
my duty to say, that in their general conduct towards 
the coloured race, a wrong is dono which cannot be 
alluded to, except in terms of the deepest sorrow and 
reproach. I cannot think without shame of the pious 
and polished New Englanders adding to their offences 
on this score, the guilt of hypocrisy. Affecting to 
weep over the Bufferings of imaginary dark-skinned 
heroes and heroines ; denouncing in well-studied plat¬ 
form oratory the horrid sin of reducing human beings 
to the abject condition of chattels; bitterly scornful 
of southern" planters for hurd-henrted selfishness and 
depravity; fanatical on the subject of abolition ; wholly 
frantic at the spectacle of fugitive slaves seized and 
carried back to their owners—these very persons are 
daily surrounded by manumitted slaves, or their edu¬ 
cated descendants, yet shrink from tliggr as if the touch 
were pollution, and look as % if thoy‘w»ifld expire at 
the bare idea of inviting one of them to their house 
or table. Until all this is changed, the northern 
Abolitionists place themselves in a fulso position, and 
do damage to the cause they espoille. If they think 
that negroes are Men, let them give the world an 
evidence of their sincerity, by moving the reversal of 
all those social and political arrangements which now 
. ip the free states exclude persons of colour, not only 
from the common courtesies of lid;, hut from the 
privileges and honours of citizens. I say, until this 
is done, the uproar about abolition is a delusion and 
a snare. As things remain, the owners of slaves are 
furnished with the excuse that emancipation, besides 
being attended with no practical benefit, would be an 
act of cruelty to their dependents; for that the educa¬ 
tion given to free persons of colour only aggrav^es the 
severity of tlieir condition—makes them .feel a sense of 
. degradation, from which, as slaves in a stale of igno¬ 
rance, they are happily exempted. The great quesflon, 
then, .is, What is to be done with the slaves if they are 
set at liberty ? Are tiny to grow up a powerful alien 
. people within the •commonwealth, dangerous in their 
numbers, but doubly dangerous m tbeir consciousness 
of wrongs, and in the^asaions which may incite’them 
to acts of vengeance ? 


more serious. Are the slaves to go on increasing he 
a geometrical ratio—C,000,000 in 1875, 12,000,000 
in 1900; and so on through an infinitude of yean? 
Sympathising so far witji the Americana in the 
dilemma in which circumstancesJhave placed them.*! 
cannot say they have acted witVdiscretion in seeing 
this portentous evil widen in its sphere, and swell to 
such vast dimensions, as at length to go beyond the 
reach of all ordinary measures of correction. •Nay, at 
this moment the canker is extendffig its ramifications 
over the boundless territories of the West; and it is to 
be feared ,i 'iai, in a few years hence, the porthem, and. 
middle free states will be but* a speck in comparison 
vftth the slave region. This is a thing which concerns 
not the Americans alone, but the wholefivilised world. 
The highest intellects of Europe are looking with 
breathless, wonder nt the spread of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, impelled fly their instincts, and lad by the hand 
of Goif over the vast continent of America.* They 
1 talk of the not distant time when there will tie a nation 
counted by hundreds of millions, speaking the English 
tjbgue, and governed by the institutes of freemen. 

always, in the midst of their glowing anticipations, 
tlicre arises a terrific spectre—human slavery—re¬ 
minding them tliat it Wits this which, hli fhtcd ^hft 
old civilisations, Egypt, Greece, Home—andwhynot 
America! Already in Virginia, naturally jich and 
beautiful, there is a growing impoverishment, not¬ 
withstanding that large sums are realised by the in¬ 
dividuals who rear human stock for the southern 
plantations. In the partially deteriorated state of 
abut fine old English domain, ami its apparent inca¬ 
pability of keeping pace with the more prosperous 
communities of the north, it may be said to approxi¬ 
mate to the physical and moral condition which 
disfigured Italy in the second century. Is history to 
he an endless scries of repetitions ? ' 

What the Americans may do to counteract the 
danger which threatens them, 1 cannot take it upon 
me to say. With » growing belief that slavery is 
injurious, to the industrial and moral, progress ;f a 
state, the institution may, in no great length of time, 
disappear from Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, _ because these states enjoy a temperate 
climate, and are a fitting,field for tlio settlement 
of enterprising immigrants. Its expulsion Tiom the 
jntcrtrupical regions in the south, is matter for leBS 
sanguine hope. The demand for American cotton in 
the markets of Europe, increasing year by year, too 
surely strengthens the institution in the southern 
states, and surrounds the subject with difficulties, not 
to he treated lightly or sentimentally, but with the 
profound consideration of practical statesmanship. 
That filings can remain ns they are, as regards the 
relationship between the South and the North, is by 
no means probable. The interests and feelings of both 
are becoming mutually opposite and hostile; and it 
should occasion Jittlo surprise to learn that the South, 
smarting under alleged losses and indignities, took the 
initiative of breaking up the Uuion, and setting up for 
itself as an independent power. In such a conjuncture, 
the North, reduced to a second-rate sovereignty, could 
scarcely lie expected to retain a hold over the West, 
which wonldseither form a third group of independent 
states, or seek for federation witll the South. And 
so, in so fir as political unity is concerned, fall* the 
mighty fabric raised by Washington, and of Whose 
destiny such high anticipations have been entertained I 
In Canada—free from the taint and the contentions 
consequent on slavery, and enjoying a high degree of 
liberty—I found It to be a common belief; tliat the 


* M. il« Toeqnevflle speaks of tile progressive settlement of flw 
Anglo-Saxons, ns' driven by Die hand of Ood ’ across the western 
wilderness, at the average rate of seventeen miles per annum. 
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union of the States could not possibly lone hold 
together; and that the North, in the event of a rt$ture, 
-would sue for a federation with the British American 
provinces, as a natural ally. Hist these provinces— 
united, populous, .nnd prosperous — will, some day, 
attain the dignity (Ash independent nation, few can 
doubt; but it is cvi<$nt, that annexation to the States 
in present circumstances would be neither agreeable 
nor expedient, and will not he thought of.* 

While larnentingthe unsatisfactory condition, pre¬ 
sent and prospectivbh of the coloured population, it is 
gratifying to consider the energetic measures that have 
been adopted by the African Colonisation Society to 
transplant, with <hcir own consent, free negroes from 
America to Liberia. Viewing these endeavours at 
at all events a means of encouraging emancipation, 
checking the nave-trade, and at the same time of 
introducing Christianity and civilised usages into 
Africa, they appear to have been desScving of more 
encouragement than they have had ttic good-fortune to 
receive. Successful only in a moderate degree, the 
operations of this society arc not likely to make 
a deep impression on the numbers of the coloured 
population; and the question of their disposal qjClit 
remains unsettled. t *' 

With. a co nvic tion that much harm has been done 
ey exasperating reproaches, from tliis side of the 
Atlantic jpn the sulije.ct of slavery,«[ have done little 
more than glauce at the "institution or the dangers 
which, through its agency, menace the integrity of 
the Union. I have, likewise, refrained from any 
lengthened comment on the constant discord arising 
from the violence of faction, and huvedbarcly alluded, 
to the extreme hazards into which the nation, under 
tli* impulse of popular clamour, is, from time to time, 
hutried by reckless legislation. 

Trustful that the American confederation is not 
destined vto he dismembered through the unhappy con¬ 
flicts which now agitate the community—trustful that 
the question of slavery is to bo settled in a manner 
more peaceful than is figured in the speech of Mr 
Howe—and having great faith in the power mid acute 
intelligence of the .American people to carry them 
through every difiicftlty (all their political squabbles 
notwithstanding), provided they will only take time 
to look ahead, and avoid the perils that Beset their 
course, f bid tl^m ami \licir country a respectful 
farewell. ■ 

At noon of the J4th of December, I went on heard 
the steAracr JCnropu at New Torlc, and inn few hours 
the shores of America sunk beneath the waves of the 
Atlantic In thus quitting the New World, I felt how 
imperfect had been my aequaiiitanceship wjjb it. Hut 
I was pleased to think that i had realised a Jong- 
cherished wish, and was now able to speak, tnough 
with diffidence, of the great country to which so many 
inquiring minds are at present eagerly directed. 


• On this jH.int, 1 nifty lie pcnitlltril tn draw attention to the 
following eiui'hatie pn-snyr.-' in a I.)irr."li in the Itutisi- of Ax.Tn!li)y 
of Mors SooliiL. delivered in It!.ly lust by the lion. .1 use])li Howe, 
provincial secmUry: 1 Sir. I In-neve nmievatioii would he unwise 
for other muons, l believe the Cniteit Stntes am largo enough 
already . In a tew years, the imputation of that country must 
reach 10G,tki0,(Kiq; they have a> inueli work to do qpw as they can 
d/r Woll i suit 1 htdieve before inanv venro, if their union is pvc- 
atvmd, they will have more work to do than an^le«lsliLture ean 
despatch after their modes in days. , . . There is another 
question wtilch must lie settled heiorc you or I, sir, or any Nova 
Scotian, wit) he a party to annexation. Mr. 1 believe the question 
of slavery tnnst be nettled sooner or tntrr by bloodshed. 1 do not 
believn it can «wr be settled in any other way. That question 
shadows - tbo. Institutions, and puisons Hie s|irings or public anil 
social iif# among our neighbours It saps all principles, overrides 
oil obligation*. Why, sir, I did believe, until very lately, that no 
constable, armed with * law which violated the law of tiod, could 
capture a slave in any of the northern states; but the Fugitive 
Slave taw has been er.fbrncd even in Vuritan Now Knghmd, where 
tea could not be sold or stamps collected.' 


1 - 1 1 ■ . — "■ 1 . 

After a voyage unmarked by any particular Incident, 
I arrived in Liverpool on the evpntng of the 2ath of 
December. . . W. C. 

1 END OF nunos AS TqgY AB* IK AMBSICA.* , ' ' 

- f ----• 

THE NAVAL RENDEZVOUS. ... 
The other thy/ while walking through the streets of. 
Seaport, the letters V. !{., with an enormous royal 
crown between ,them, repeatedly attracted our notice. 
These wcll-kirown symbols headed an announcement, 
that Iler Majesty’s ship Jho Alligator, Captain John 
Pointblnnk, required a number of able-bodied and 
ordinary seiftncn and landsmen to complete her com¬ 
plement ; and that eligible young men, from eighteen 
to twenty-four years of age, should lose no time in 
applying at the Rendezvous, Neptune Tavern, Harbour 
Point. Musing over this, we recalled to mind the r very 
characteristic style in which Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
'placarded Portsmouth vlicn he was appointed eaptain 
of the Power full in 181)0, prior to that .ship sailing 
to join the Mediterranean sqq.-idron speedily to be 
employed in ttje Syrian war. 'The following was ‘ Old 
Charley’s’ invitation to the Blue-jackets at Portsmouth: 

1 Wanted, active ueamcn for the Powerful— Captaih 
Nspier. The Powerful is a fine ship, and in the event 
ofjt wa$, will.be able to take her own part.” That was 
nil lie said ; 'and the 1 result was, that be speedily got as 
fin® a crew as ever manned a liner. Napier shewed 
that he knew what he was about when lie issued bis 
brief, simple, manly, seamanlike announcement. Some 
captains put forth flaming placards, offering incredible 
inducements to men to enter; and what is the con¬ 
sequence ? Landsmen, boys, and a riffraff of ordinary 
seamen, may thereby be induced to offer themselves in 
greater numbers than are required; but when the 
real first-rate man-o’-war’s-man, on the look-out 
for a ship for a fresh cruise, lias spelled through the 
placard, lie contemptuously rolls liis quid, ami gasses 
on with an omphalic expression of disgust. 77c knows 
his own value, and also knows by experience what* 
the service is; therefore any cajolery or exaggeration 
renders him indignant and suspicious of the character 
of the officer who unwisely resorts to it. -In a word, 
good seamen like to be treated as intelligent men: 
place confidence in them, mid they will place confidence 
in you; and so rire versa. No class is quicker to resent 
aiiytliing like deception. 

Seaport is not n regular naval station, but the Alli¬ 
gator, being 100 or ‘JO0 men short of her complement, 
lias been sent -flown hero to pick them up, previous to 
sailing for her station in the Pacific. Thinking over 
this matter, we saunter unconsciously in the direction 
of Harbour Point? nnd perceive the ship lierself—a 
dashing first-class frigate—lying at anchor a couple of 
miles off in the roads, a few slatternly-looking mer¬ 
chantmen at anchor near her, serving as admirable foils 
to set her off She certainly is a crack ship to all 
appearance; and as she lies, head to the stream, tho 
evening sun gleams along her rows of grinning teeth, 
whilst her lofty masts nnd symmetrical Bpars are finely 
relieved against the sky. We see a cutter put off from 
her side—at first a mere spoek on the water, but ere¬ 
long we can note the oars dipping with the regularity of 4 
machinery. Rapidly it skims over the intervening 4 
expanse, and we see tho gold band round the cap of 
the midshipman in the stern-sheets, glittering in the 
slanting sunbeams, and soon we can discern his fea¬ 
tured A score or two more strokes, and the cutter 


* Although the Above concludes the work of which it forms a 
purt, the writer will not lose right of the, subject, but present 
occasionally, under the till* of American Jottinp*. notices of such 
of the ipore remarkable phenomena In American life and progress 
us umy he interesting both to the inftruditig emigrant and the 
general reader. 
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sweep* alongside the pier, the men peak their oar*, 
and the bowman’ make* a grab %itli hi* boat-hook 
at t(ie nearest pile.' Fine stalwart fellow* are the 
cutter’s crew! How neatly they are dresBed; and how 
well they look in their simple uniform! Thwir low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed varnished hats, ana their 
blue check shirt-collar* edged with white, turned 
broadly back over their shoulders, leaving their bronajd 
.neck* bare and free of all restraint, offer a suggestive 
and very favourable contrast to the h^pdgear of that 
soldier, who stands near us gazing at then/ half-choked 
as he i9 by his bitick leather stock as stiff as sheet-iron! 
No wonder* that one of thorn looks up at him, and 
grlnningly mutters something about a boiled lobster. 
Meanwhile, the middy says a few words to the cock¬ 
swain, and lightly jumps on the landing, whence lie 
ascends the pier, and walks to tho Rendezvous. Let 
us follow him. - » 

The Rendezvous is a glaringly-painted and somewhat 
flashy-looking tavern, situated within a few yards of the 
pier. A huge sign-hoard over Hie doorway exhibits tft 
our admiri.ng.gaze old Neptune, seated,•trident in hand, 
in a chariot, drawn by. conventional dolphins over an 
intensely blue sea, with" fticrinaidens distorting around 
him, all in classicaf style. From the window immo- 
dftitcly over this*sign, a Union Jack fe suspended from 
a staff, and flaps over the heads of a noisy group of sea¬ 
men, landeiffcn, women, and children. Onc>pnor t woniqp 
is weeping bitterly, because, as we lfarn, lief husband, a 
sailor, has voluutecred, and is already safe aboard Hie 
Alligator, sorely against the wish and will of hi(j discon¬ 
solate spouse—a lieuUy-dreased anil inferesting-Jooking 
young woman. A strapping man-o’-war's man, with 
immense bushy red whiskers meeting under his chin, 
is doing his best to console her, in a speech replete with 
excellent lyilt-water philosophy, and wo come up in time 
to hear the eloquent peroration. 

‘And to clench the argufication,’ says he, ‘this is 
what I says and upholds—the Queen’s sarvi'-e is out o’ 
sight tins best of all services now-Mffays, and the only 
one as a feller of spirit will put up with. Now, inarm, 
no offence, hut you doesn’t seem to know the rights of 
the case when you take on so about your husband llill 
joining us. A beggarly merchantman isn’t to be 
named the same day with a mnn-o’-war. In the mer¬ 
chant sarviee, they grinds the very marrow out of your 
bones; they feeds you badly, and berths you in a place 
worse than a dog-kenncl: and when you ’re used up and 
worn out, they easts yuu aside like a broken stick, and, 
mind ye, not one farthing of pension, nor provision or 
reward for past sarviee of any’ sort. Rut when you 
sarve the Queen's Majesty—(fod bless Ifer!—you gets 
the best of food and plenty of it ; you 're well clothed, 
well Worthed, and made out-of-hand comfortable. They 
treats you ns a mun, and only you do% man’s duty, and 
there's nothing, no nothing to complain of. If so be 
as you get maimed, there’s Greenwich under your lee, 
or leastways a pension for wounds j and when you have 
sarved your time with good character, you get your 
pension sartain sure for life.’ • 

* But what is to become of me while he is away ? ’ 
persisted tliu wife. 

-'.‘Why, Bill ’lots you a ticket for his pay, to bo'sure, 
and you gets your ’lowancc rcg’lar from the agent j and 
then there’s prize-money It be picked up, and besides 
reg’larpay, there’s good-conducl-monr.y. D’ye see this 
gold stripe on my arm? Well, I'm an able warn an, 
and that stripe means two shillings and sevffiipenco 
per month extra pay for good conduct—that’s what it 
means. I expect soon to get another stripe, at .d that 
will give me twice as much; and a man with three 
Stripes gets treble ns much, or four pounds eleven 
shillings and threepence a year extra. They gives 
you another gness-sort of strifes in tho marchant 
sarviee,I reckon!’ and.’ 1 here he looks meaningly *t one 
or two merchant sailors standing by, who say not a 


word, neither do w*Q for we know that all he has said 
is the Uruth. 

* I* that little hoy yours? * continues the tar, alluding 
Ho a stout boy five or six years of age clinging to the 1 
woman’s gown. . ■. - 

‘ He is ; and whatever is’to WfeiHme of him, now his 
father has gone and deserted us teg- 

‘ Hold hard, marm, if you please,’ somewhat angrily 
exclaims the inan-o’-war’s-man ; * what you call desnr- 1 
lion, is just the best and wisest tiling Bill couM hare 
done; and as to that boy of yHkrs, why, now his 
father’s one of us, that boy can be edicatcd and 
made a man of at Greenwich Hospital Schools, free 
gratis for nothing. There naw—it’s the real ship¬ 
shape truth I am saying. Moreover, marm, when Bill 
comes back from this cruise of ours, when the ship ’b 
paid oil: if he makes up his mind to stay "in the navy— 
and lie’ll lie a fool if he doesn’t—he will get six weeks’ 
leave of absence to see you; and mind ye, his full-pay 
will be fcoing on all that time without stoppage 1 Oh, 
’never toll mo about the marchant sarviee, fflve me the 
Queen’s! And your husband, marm—I saw him afore' 
lieLwent aboard; lie’s a smart-looking chap, and they 
a/c^ure to make a main-topman of him ; he will rise, 
nfver fear, and come homo a first-class petty officer, 
like enough. And as to this young tic,’ patting the 
hoy’s head with one hugiwrough pavr, and givdiig Km “' 
a shilling with the other, *1 hope that by thejimo his 
father has done j^ith active sarviee, and is moored 
alongside you in some snug berth for life, he will he 
sarving his Queen and country in turn, and honestly 
’nrning a pension to make his own old age comfortable. 
Jt’s truth 1’ymaid throughout; and if anybody here 
present can gainsay it, lot him speak. Now, marm, you 
said you wanted to send a message to Bill aboard the 
Alligator; and iiB our cutter is lying here, if you will come 
with me, we will speak with Torn Keel, the cockswain, . 
and rely on it lie’ll deliver it, and any little thing you 
want to send to your husband; and I’ll talk to Bill, 
and stand liy him myself as a friend when 1 get aboard 
again. Hot cheer up, and never be down-hearted— 
yo-lio!’ .llalf-snying, half-singing the last sentence, 
the kind-hearted and sympathising fellow leads the 
mother and child down towards the cutter, and we 
elbow our way through the crowd, and enter the Ren¬ 
dezvous, m’ueli interested and pleased with the little 
episode we have witnessed ax the dooijvay. • 

. Near the liar, we pass a struggling group, composed 
of three or four young fellows, whose sweethearts and 
sistafs are vehemently imploring them riot to join the 
ship-of-war, fcst dismal mid unheard-of sufferings and 
ealamitics should be their lot. Filtering a large, low 
back-room, we find a miscellaneous assemblage of 
young seamen and landsmen drinking, smoking, and 
confuKidly talking. Only one man-o’-war’s-man is 
presem, and he is a short, square-built, old, petty 
officer, as we judge by the crown and anchor embroi¬ 
dered on the sleeve of his jacket. Wo learn that all 
the company nnylesirous to enter the frigate, and arc 
now wailing their turns to he summoned to the room 
overhead, where one of the lieutenants of the Alligator 
judges of the eligibility of each volunteer; and if tiie 
latter is a seaman, puts a few professional questions to 
him, to form an idea of what he would be fit for on 
hoard. Rwqptly, at a Scotch rendezvous, one worthy, 
who professed to he a seaman, confidently informed 
the astounded officer in answer to a question, that the 
mizzen-topsail is hoisted on the uiaintopgallant-nast! 
Unless a ship is in most urgent want of hands, a con¬ 
siderable percentage of the patriotic youths and moa 
who offer their valuable services to their grateful 
country are rejected by the examining-officer for one 
reason or other; and those whom he thinks eligible, 
next undergo a physical examination by the doetdr, 
who in turn is sure to pronounce not a few unfit for 
service. Knowing this, we look around, and mentally 







calculate hour many of those present seem to he of the 
stuff to make men^o'-war's-men. A few evidently 
are sailor*; and although we should hardly take them 
for A.B.'s, yet they will very probably he accepted: 
hut the rest seem, emphatically a queer lot at first 
qght. Four or fire tote tlie aspect of dissipated run¬ 
away apprentices; o%‘equal number are stout, ragged, 
dirty youths, of eighteen to twenty, who do not appear 
to have followed any particular calling hitherto; one 
very fab young fellow we hear addressed as 1 butcher,’ 
and a glance at his Queasy dress and raw-beefy appear¬ 
ance, convinces us that such has been his actual calling; 
a couple of pale sickly men near him must certainly 
be weavers; near them is a hulking savage-looking 
4 navvy,' and a very fine handsome young shipwright, 
as we know he is by his general aspect, and his blue 
frock and tarry moleskin trousers, with a rule peeping 
from the pocket; and two stolid ploughmen, in white 
smock -frocks apd high-IowB, sit gapin£>op«n-mouthed 
between a. broken-nosed, bandy-legged young* tailor, 
and a dissipated blacksmith. Now, putting ourselves 
in the place of the examining officer, we think the 
stout youths will do for the after-guard and mizzef- 
top; the ploughmen and the navvy are rather too/u 
and stiff-jointed over to make active topmen, but tli<^ 
are big d ouhjg-fisted felloes, and will make capital 
"''iiWders;"' the blacksmith nyglit prove an acquisition, 
if a good workman, to the armourer’s crew; the 
butcher, if there is a vacancy for liny, would bo useful 
in his own line; the shipwright would join the car¬ 
penter’s crew; but the tailor and the weavers we would 
decline altogether. Officer and doctor conjointly will 
perhaps reject one-lmlf of the volunteers we see; hut, 
ns a general rule, it is really astonishing what the 
discipline of a nian-o’-war can effect with the most 
unpromising subjects. Everybody knows that a year’s 
severe drill at barracks converts a stupid country 
bumpkin into a serviceable soldier, and in a lesser 
degree the same improvement of raw material results 
in a man-o'-wnr. True it is, that to make a prime 
seaman, the younger a boy enters the profession the 
better; and countrymen and mechanics of twenty to 
tw'iity-flve years will become only very'ordinary 
seamen at the bests Many of them, in tact, will be 
rated as landsmen, and do landsmen's duties, however 
long they may remain in the navy. 

MoanWhil,, ouy old petty officer has just freshened 
his nip, and after takiqg a long pidl at the tank:trd, 
raises iiis voice and thumps the table to obtain a' 
hearing, for he is prepared to favour the loyal *ond 
spirited auditory witii a brief exposition»of /us view 
of the new career they are ambitions to embrace. 
In fact* the old Salt may be culled a sort of naval 
recruiting-sergeant, with this material difference, that 
we know he will not grossly lie and deceive: he will 
not, for instance, gull that clown with the hope assume 
day becoming an opaulctted post-captain; nor will lie 
flatter the young seamen by reminding them that 
Captain Cook served long years before the mast in a 
collier brig, as they themselves have hitherto done. 
Hear him! ‘Now, my hearties. Borne o' ye know what 
life afloat is—in the, man-hunt sarvice, that is—lint 
most o' ye don’t know the jib-boom from the poop- 
lantern. Well, every man jack o’ ye will meet with 
hi* desalts and find hi« level once ye gef aboard. A 
mint's a man in the Queen’s sarviec; he must do his 
duty, and his offisliers will do their duty by him. 
Perhqps some o' ye may be a bit seared about man-o’- 
war discipline; but I’ll tell ye what, without strict 

discipline a man-o'-war would be just a floating- 

Ye know whit I mean. Now, in the Alligator' - 

‘Any mice aboard the Alligator saucily interrupts 
one of the dissipated-looking youths. 

4 Ay, and cats to catch'em!' grimly retorts the old 
tar, perfectly comprehending the drift of the qnestion. 
‘Tell ye what, young feller; 1’vc sarved man and boy 


in the rwvy all my life, add never has mjf hade been 
scratched wit ha calft daws, and no men's-ever is who- 
does his duty as he ought; but mind what ye are 
about, my lad, when you get aboard—though 1 don't 
think tlssy’ll take such a hard bargain; but if they dq, 
mind you steer small, and clap a round turn on your 
jnw-taeklc, and never shove your oar in as ye did just-, 
now, or else you’ll soon foot the gratings at the gang¬ 
way, and have slops sarved out to ye man-o’-war 
fashion! ’ p » 

At this lVibuke, the gang of dissipated youths 
look uncomfortably at one another, und one or two 
begin to chew vigorously a piece of pigtail—though 
they Jcnow ,it will make them qualmish—by way of 
shewing that they intend to become sailors, in spite of 
all the cats in the navy, we suppose. Then the old 
man-o’-w»iVman discourses much in the same style as 
wc heard his shipmate do at the doorway of the Rendez¬ 
vous, and fails not to express liis conviction that they 
will have a much better eltance of picking up prize- 
■ rftoney from * them beggarly tallow-eating Ilushans ’ on 
the Paiiflc and* South American station,, than if they 
were ordered to the Black. Sea or Baltic, where he 
sagaciously opjnes there will fie only ‘ monkey’s allow¬ 
ance—more kicks than coppers.’ He fails not to toli the 
merchant sailors present, that they wiH find the maifi- 
deck of the Alligator n Queen’s drawing-room in com¬ 
parison, with, the dark, damp, dirty, dismal hog-botes of 
forecastles ih mere Want ships; arid that, at menl-times 
thdt? will not be squatted, like a parcel of Feejecs, round 
a dirty jness-tuh, containing a lump of ‘cld horse,’ 
tough and tasteless as a bull’s Iside, accompanied by 
biscuits all alive with weevils; but that they will sit at 
neat mess-tables, and eat prime beef and pork from clean 
plates, in a civilised fashion ; and to sum up, he empha¬ 
tically declares that they will ‘ live like fighting-cocks.’* 
Next, he discusses the solid advantages of entering the 
navy, under the new regulations, for ten years’ continu¬ 
ous service, whereby a seaman not only receives higher 
pay, but may get « pension of six lienee a day for life 
when discharged at the end of the term ; or eightpence 
a day for fifteen years’ service; or about a shilling a 
day after twenty years’ continuous service?: leading 
seamen and petty officers getting much more. And so 
h» overhauls the coil of the matter, very much to his own 
satisfaction and to ours, and, we trust, also to that of 
the enlightened and patriotic company, loyal men and 
spirited and enterprising youths included. But it is 
now high time to go, for several of the young merchant 
seamen have been summoned to the room above, for 
examination into their qualifications; and the tipsy 
blacksmith is getting obstreperous; nnd one of tho 
ploughmen, excited by unaccustomed libations, is chal¬ 
lenging the butcher to Wrestle ; and three of the (lissU 
paterl youths have terned mortally sick through chewing 
tobacco, in order to aliew they .were of the stuff to make 
sailors; and the gruff old petty officer is indulging in 
some very characteristic sarcasms, and mysterious 
inuendoes, and prophetical denunciations, which we 
umler.-tanri mud* hotter than any of the young 
gentlemen to whom they are especially addressed. 

Ere quitting the precincts of the Rendezvous, W» 
learn, on inquiry, that hitherto hardly any prime sett- 
men have been entered on the books of the Alligators.. 
but that a few ordinaries, and plenty of landsmen of 


* Thh^is no exaggeration, as the following scale of provision* 
daily allowed at the present time to every person serving In tho 
navy amply protonHisruit, 1 pound, or soft bread, l| pounds? 
spiigtflu 4 gill; frosh meat, 1 pound; \ogetables, 4 pound; sugary 
1 j ounces; chocolate, 1 ounce; tea, 4 ounce. And when necessary, 
in lieu of fresh meat and vegetables, salt pork, J pound; pens, 

4 pint, every alternate day : salt-beef* 1 pound; flour, » onnoftsj 
suet, :i ounces; currants or raisins, 14 ounce*, every alternate day, , 
And weekly, oatmeal, 4 pint; mustard, 4 ounce : popper, 4 ounce; 
vinegar. | pint per man. All arc well cooked, and served punc¬ 
tually to the rninptn; and If *> man w ill, and. cannot eat hi* 
allowance, Ms value of it is net down to his credit t 
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sorts, offer themwlve*. When the frigate Urea her i 
evening-gun, the lieutenant will put off in the cutter, 
taking-with him the pick of the men he has entered 
that- day; and if we look in during the evening, we 
shall find some ‘liberty men’from the frigate, together 
with volunteers and a select party of friends of both 
sexes,' holding a jovial ca-ouse. Cordially wishing 
they may enjoy it, we steer our own jfovate course, 
complacently humming: 

In shflrt, a tar’s life—you may say that I*Mld it— 

Who leaves quiet and peace foreign countries to roam. 
Is of all otljer lives—I ’ll be hqpnd to uphold it— 

' The best life in the world —next to staying at home ! 

• a 

MARETIMO. * , 

• CHAPTER II. * 

THE I H T. A N P OF MAIlKTIMO, 

We left Walter proceeding with His soldier-comifemons*| 
from the spot.where lie ' ,id been rescued from liis 
perilous position toward* .another part of the island. 

] In about a quarter o£ an hour, the sea came again in 
j sight. Beyond it,at the distance of sqpie miles, rose a 
lofty mountain, the summit of which was still slightly 
tinged with Sold by the rays of the sun, although alj 
j the rest of the landscape was clothfd in life shadows 
of evening. This was the island of Favignana; a#l 
beyond, in the dim distance, stretched the hillja coasts 
of Sicily. * 4 

Walter, however, gave but a casual glance at the 
beautiful scene before him, fbr he was too weak 
to care much for anything save repose. Tiny were 
moving along a patli cut in the face of an enormous 
precipice, and could just see, far below, scattered along 
tile beach—the long outline of which was marked 
in the dim twilight by a l road bdft of foam—some 
small huts and cottages, with here and there a boat 
drawn up apon the shingle; but this was not their 
destination. Turning round a point of the rock, they 
cauio in sight, of a kind of fortified house, with a lofty 
flag-staff one or two towers, and windows that looked 
like iooplioles—altogether, in fact, a place of gloomy 
and unpromising appearance. Upon a small esplanade 
in front, a sentinel paced to and fro. The light on that 
elevated spot was still sufficient to enable all tlicso 
things t.o bo distinguished. The party was challenged 
as it approached. A man advanced and gave, the pass¬ 
word j,a drawbridge was let down; a moat was crossed ; 
and soon the fooisteps of the partyfibhoed beneath a 
vaulted passogo, lighted hy a lamp swinging from tiio 
centre. Walter l’elt very much as if he was entering a 
prison ; and, indeed, from the surly manner of his com¬ 
panions, was inclined to think for a moment that he had 
' fallen Into the hands of some lawless chieftain. His geo¬ 
graphical recollections were not at that time very clear, 
anil.’there was something so mysterious in the appear- 
ante and disappearance of the person by whom lie had 
Wan saved, that he felt rather disposed to entertain 
' .the thought that he vaa some poetical pirate—an Italian 
Conrad, who had not yet been celebrated in ifcyme. 
.These ideas, however, were soon put to flight, for he 
was now introduced into a handsome apartmert, ele¬ 
gantly furnished, where a tall, dry, military-looking man, 
addressed by one of the soldiers as the commandant, 
tote to receive him.* ‘ Sir,’ said he^ ‘I am glad that my 
people have been the means of saving you from a very 
- pylons position, and regret that the state of my health 
prevented my being at leaBt a witness to your escape.’ 


Waiter was too f&bla to undentand'that this was a 
mare Italian subterfuge—an excuse fbr idleness and 
^idiflbrence—and endeavoured to murmur thanks as he' 
sank into a chair. Then the thought uppermost in his 
mind found vent. ’ ■ • a 

‘But who was that noble persona’ said he. * 

The commandant affected not to notice this question, 
but very properly suggested that now was the time for 
taking some refreshment. His manner, tliouglf hard, 
was courteous; and Walter gladl^accepted the invi¬ 
tation. Indeed, the sight of a roast fowl, and two or 
three rngouts, witli a large jug of Falergian, effectually 
warned him for a time from all sentimental ideas of 
gratitude. lie felt that lie owed a duty to his corporeal 
nature, and set to work with surprisidft energy and 
good-will. .The commandant lolled in his easy-ohair, 
making cigarettft, and looking at him half benevolently, 
and half in mere astonishment. He had never seen a 
man eat at that rate before. At length took out 
hiA watch, and looking at it, said with a certain 
pt^utic affectation of humour: ‘ My dear young friend, 
yo* Have been eating without intermission for half an 
hour, und 1 have a hook onHhese shelves’—pointing to 
some two dozen voluinea»that formed his'iibrarf—*• 
‘ which states that fearful dangers are run by indulgence 
in appetite under Mch circumstances.' 

Waiter thought this advice came rather late; but 
was not sorry. He had eaten his fill, and felt no 
terrible symptoms. On the contrary, ho found his 
\1gotir nnd presence of mind rapidly returning, and fbr 
the first time properly understood into what society ljp 
had fallen. It was evident that his host was com¬ 
mander of the garrison of that little island, which 
formed part of the dominions of the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies; and it was also evident, that tho stranger 
by whose means lie had been delivered, held no situa¬ 
tion of authority there. lie had been completely put 
aside—was apparently forgotten; and Walter felt that 
it would rsquire some diplomacy to obtain an account 
of him. , 

After a little while, the commandant, seeing that his 
guest appeared to have quite recovered his strength, 
asked him the details of his shipwreck, and shewed a 
curiosity to know who ho was. Walt* told his story 
as briefly as possible, and conclbded by asking under 
whose hospitable roof lie happened to be. The com¬ 
mandant was^ evidently delighted to have to talk of 
himself, and said that ids name was Girolamo di 
Gcorgio; that he had been for many years chief in 
authority on that little island; that he reigned Vivcr a 
population of about one hundred souls; that he had no 
amusejtiiCDts, save shooting amidst the rorks, or boating 
when lie chose to risk going through tiio surf; that 
when very idle, he sometimes read; and, in fact, talked 
away for about an hour of these small matters, as only 
men secluded frsm the world and shut up in the 
notion of their own important can talk. Walter 
nodded several times, hut was kept awake by the hope 
that an opportunity would occur of obtaining some 
information about the stranger. Tho commandant, 
however, spoke of everything else, but seemed care¬ 
fully to avoief that subject, so that our Englishman 
was compellei>at length abruptly to put the question 
wbicli hail so long hung upon his lips. 

There w.is a man in the room who seemed to nfltice 
too attentively what was going on, and paused in his 
service to listen. The commandant’s face became 
grave. 1 That person,’ said he after a pause, ‘ lias no 
name. Wc call him the Prisoner.’ 

1 Then this is a prison as well as a fortress ?’ 

The comraundant looked uneasy under this question¬ 
ing; but perhaps in order to avoid giving the expla- 
| nation required, talked generally of the Neapolitan 
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State-prisons on the islands of thd jEgates. He was 
surprised that Walter did not know all about them" Their 
reputation, he said, was European. On tlio morrow lie 
Would have the pleasure of pointing out to his guest, 
on the lofty summit of Faviguana, a tower where dwelt 
he any who would Aiflingly change places with his 
charge. This was iftslip of the tongue, for it brought 
round the conversation to the point lie was endeavour¬ 
ing to avoid. The man, however, lmd l>y this time left 
the rocflfu, driven away by a frown and a sign ; and the 
commandant, givinj^way to his natural garrulity, Baid: 

* Sir Englishman, although I am wlial the disaffected 
call a jailer, I am not a very hard one, as you will 
Jiave guessed fAm »ho'fact that the Prisoner was at 
large to save you. But as 1 cannot have the pleasure’ 
—here he bowgwl—‘ of keeping you here all your life, 
and shall have the honour, weather permitting, of send¬ 
ing you away to-morrow, 1 must make air appeal to 
your discretion. Do not mention if? any place in 
Sicily that you have seen the Prisoner at large.. 
Endeavour'to forget his existence; a careless word’ 
may beget disagreeable consequences.’ / 

Walter began to compliment his host on tlic kiJ"- 
ness which was evinced liy wliot lie supposed to hf 
infraction of superior orders^ 

"imagine,’ said the eomraniuhint rather 
t'’j, ‘that I have run “the risk of dismissal by 
granting to the prisoner 'any pritdeges not strietly 
consonant with orders from hctul-qfljpKrs. My request 
to you has another motive. If he were known to lie at 
largo—as lie lias a good many friends, young, rush, 
and lawless—some of them might attempt a rescue, 
which would of course fail, hut mightlead to loss of 
life. Even soldiers object to sliuoting people, except 
when absolutely necessary. My men, however, have 
positive orders to fire into any strange boat that may 
approach these shores; so Hint it is in the interest of 
humanity that 1 shall have to ask, if not exact, a 
promise from you that you will not mention publicly 
wbat you have seen.’ 

Walter recognised in the voice of the commandant 
that mildly despotic tone which is characteristic of 
forcigu military men when placed in positions of autho¬ 
rity ; and felt that it would be both necessary and kind, 
for the Prisoner’s sake, to give the promise required. 
When lie hud done so, tlig eommandaiiL took occasion 
to compliment the English on their well-known adhe¬ 
rence to trutll; and, perhaps encouraging himself in 
a natural loquacity by this belief, began to talk of the 
Prisoner, at the imminent risk of Jetting.put fur inure 
than lie intended. 

‘Jle comes of a good Sicilian family,’said he. ‘1 
supposfe you had no leisure to do more than shake 
yourself like a dog when you got out of the water— 
excuse the jokn—we hermits arc privileged; pmd a 
laugh is always allowable. You did not notice, of 
course, how squalid and serious lie looks—quite Like a 
Franciscan friar without the tonsure. Well, now, two 
or three years ago, he was quite a dandy; a guy, merry 
fellow, that walked on the Marina ahem ! you know 
the Marina is the sea-parade. He strutted it like any 
peacock, cane in hand, with while gloves, among the 
ladies who were taking their evening walk—whispering 
to some, smiling at others—as if he thought tiiat life 
was nothing but an opera-scene, (.'ospetto! ,1 remem¬ 
ber him very well, with his chin close shaven. and his 
moustache turned up to his eyes, mid his hair curled 
and perfumed ; a well-grow n I'upid, upon my honour ! 
We have worked a great change in him. ’Tis won¬ 
derful bow tt single year’s seclusion tames down the 
wildest spirits. We made quite a child of the patriot 
Busooni In that time. Jle became pious, and died iu 
the most edifying manner. This young man is more 
serious and sedate now, than ever was his father.’ 

‘Then he is an orphan?’ exclaimed Walter un¬ 
guardedly. 


A dork expression passed over the commandant's 
face. It might have been that he was irritated with 
liis own imprudence in thus partially revealing the 
secrets of the prison-house; but Walter, perhaps be¬ 
cause W* mind was in a peculiar state of excitement, 
thought that some deeper feeling was at work beneath 
that cold, hard countenance, that mask of official cau¬ 
tion and polit£ egotism. He had sufficiently studied 
life to know that some mpn pass through tragedies, and 
even act in crime, without receiving any imprint there¬ 
from in their manners and demeanour: the storms of 
conscience throw a gloom over the countenance. There 
are those who contrive to bury the past In forgetful¬ 
ness, .whenever external circumstances do not recall it, 
Walter watched with curiosity what seemed to him the 
symptoms,of an internal struggle—the repression of 
a painful, perhaps a self-accusing thought. But the 
frown and the nerfous twitching of the lips soon passed 
away; and the commandant resumed the appearance of 
a mere indifferent gossip. It was probable, however, 
that liis mind hod travelled to a great distance, for ho 
seemed to forgel the question that had disturbed him. 

‘J am omitting the duties/if hospitality,’ said lie, 
‘and uni talking nonsense here, .whilst you must be 
dying of sleep.’ 

Walter, who felt wonderfully invigorated by liis 
supper, and hoped to hear more of the pyrson whose 
story’ r.i iqflcli interested him, assured the worthy 
commandant that ffe could listen to such instructive 
conversation all night. Your solitary official is marvel¬ 
lously open to flattery. Signor Girolamo di Ifeorgio 
sanl^ hack into his easy-chair; rolled up a fresh 
cigarette, and went on talking; hut to Walter's great 
chagrin, seemed to change the subject altogether. 

‘ This is n. quiet life I lead here,’ said he; ‘ but it 
was not always so. Fifteen years ago, I had the 
honour of being aid-de-camp to the governor of 
Messina. Ileighu'. that was a pleasant time. Butter 
than being emperor of a dismal rock.’ 

‘ And why did fyou choose so dull a situation in 
exchange for one so gay ? ’ inquired Walter, who 
now really began lo l’cel sleepy’, but who thought it 
necessary to shew a little curiosity about the story of 
his host. 

‘I don’t toll this to everybody,’ said the commandant, 
beginning with the same phrase and the same tone 
he had adopted ever since his exile to that place, in 
speaking to any chance visitor who shewed the least 
inclination to listen; ‘but as the incident is quite 
romantic, it may interest you. I am sorry to admit— 
and you are at liberty toj-epeat tliis everywhere ’—and 
the worthy man was indeed very anxious that his 
condition should be known and appreciated in the 
proper quarter—‘I admit that I am hero as a*‘kind 
of punishment for a fault 1 once committed. It wo# 
about sixteen years ago, during the occupation of the 
island of Sicily by your countrymen, that II M&rchese 
Belmonte, the governor of Messina, lost his wife, whom 
everybody imagined lie loved dearly, and who left him 
one child, a daughter, named Angela, then about three 
years old. He mourned awhile; until, indeed, he 
beheld a lady of somewhat inferior rank, but brilliant 
in beauty and accomplishments. She fascinated him. 
It wus said liis affection was returned; but a good deal 
of mystery enveloped this transaction. The lady hod 
many other admirers—one, a friend of mine, an old 
boon-qrunpanion, who loved her ardently, hopelessly, 
whose life would have been changed into.paradise by 
lier k smiles—ho had access to her. and once thought 
his passion was returned. He might hare thought 
so; for the Lady Speranza loved to coquette, to raise 
hopes around her, and gather admirers at her feet. 
Tiiat is an accursed juce of womeh; but she was of 
them, and adored, nevertheless. My friend was de¬ 
ceived, we may suppose, and confided to me his. hopes 
and projects. We agreed together what was to be done. 
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The/world knew.nothing of all this. Every one talked that might hare baen called a stool, formed the entire 
A the irldO’tver who had forgotten so soon ; of the lady ftiruitare. 

who was to make him happy. It was carnival-time. 4 1 hope all your prisoners are as well off,’ observed 
The city was full of masks and music. One evening a > Walter, still with an affectation of carelessness and 
smmtfe rumour circulated.* A pirate—a corsair—n jocularity. 

■.Smuggler—some said one, some said another—lmd ‘We have but one besides yourself,’ replied the man, 
committed an outrage on the Villa' Salmone, where the attempting to speak in tlio same Airit, and allowing a 


committed an outrage on the Villa' Salmone, where the attempting to speak in tlio same Jhrit, and allowing a 
Lady Speranzn liVed. The whole population crowded pale smile to flit across his features, 
down to the port, where an English man-of-wkr ‘And where does my follow-sufferer lodge?’inquired 
schooner was preparing to go in pursuit. It soon got the Englishman, preparing to undress. , 


The question, being too dircct^jbtuined no answer 
save a grunt. The man put down the light on a 


out oMiarlwur, and went full sail ilowrf die coast, dis- The question, being too dircct^jbtuined no answer 
appearing in th^dircetion of Catania. Night came on; save a grunt. The man put down the light on a 
nnd next mprning the selioonqr was again lying quietly table, wished Walter good-night, and went away, 
at its moorings. All sorts of contradictory stories stealthily locking the door belynd hirq. It was quite 
went about; but I knew the truth to my (tost. T was evident that every precaution was taken that seemed 
on board that supposed pirate vessel—being deceived— necessary to prevent the new-comer from holding any 
for I think it was true that the lady loved tin- governor, communication with the Prisoner. • 

We were closely chased, nnd in endeavouring to escape, The window of Walter’s room looked out over the 
ran 01 * the rocks near Syracuse, just as you did this moat upon tha.esplanade, where by the light of the 
morning, only it wus fine weather. I escaped to lie moon, which occasionally threw its rays* down between 
taken prisoner; but my JVieml^ind the lady pgrishciV -the clouds that were still hurrying across tie sky, the 


as did several of the men who could liobswiin.’ solitary sentinel could lie seen pacing to nnd fro. Far 

‘ And it Was ou this account,’ inquired Walter, bflhiw, the sea, covered with what seemed to be snowy 
smiling in spite of liiniMf at the bluntiicss of all this fl # thes—the crests of breaking waves—stretched away 
self-accusation, which could not be withhut an object, t<«wftrd distant Fnvignnna, on whose white rocky peaks 
‘ that you were .promoted to be th% commandant of the white light occasionally fell, making them look like 
Maretiino ? ’ , a spectral fortress poised far up in the mfc' A bvarea 

Signor (lisolnmo did not quite comprehend the irony; roaring came frotii the bSacli below, where the waters 
and went on to say that the governor, who>was'not ifli were dashing; Sad the wind howled in fltflll gusts 
unjust man, on rerei\ ing his apologies and explanation, round the towerWjf the prison, which it seemed at 
punished him only by exile to bis present post. Tie times to struggle with and attempt to carry away, 
swore, however, never to forget the base ingratitude There were no other sights or sounds; and Walter, 
of the man who had carried off and caused the death feeling fatigue $omo over him, soon turned to his couch, 


solitary sentinel could be seen pacing to and fro. 


a spectral fortress poised far up in tlio riifc' 


unjust man, on reeeiv ing his apologies and explanations, 
punished him only by exile to his present post. Tie 
swore, however, never to forget tiie base ingratitude 
of tiie man who lmd*carriod oil - and caused the dentil 


of Speranza; and that since he could have no further find scarcely touched the pillow ere lie fell asleep, and 
revenge upon him, would pursue him in ills posterity; dreamed that he was again at sea, with wild wages 
for lie was a widower, and had left a sou. tossing around, tiie tackle clattering, tiie ship creaking, 

At this* point of his narrative, tlio commandant and tiie captain's voice shouting louder than the 
paused. Tiie idea in Ids mind, which lie endeavoured tempest. 


carefully to conceal, was, that if lie could persuade 
Walter to sound his praisps ill Kijjjiy, for the hospi¬ 
table reception lie had afforuod to him, ‘ an illustrious 
Englishman,’ lie might be admitted to some indulgence. 


When the num who laid conducted Walter to his 
chamber had carefully locked him in, he went along a 
passage that led further into the interior of the prison- 
fortress, performing his nightly duty of trying all the 


Men of ids stamp, who remain courtiers even in dis- doors, c.xididning the windows, and seeing, in fact, that 
grace, are always ready to build their hopes on such everything was well secured. Hath any one been there 
foundations.. In Ids eagerness to interest Walter, lie to observe him, it would have been evident that he 
said more than he usually thought expedient to Italian performed nil these actions mechanically, and that his 
visitors. mind was occupied with unAsual activity upon some 

‘Myfriend,’ said lie, ‘whom I have not named, was subject deeply interesting to himself? He came to a 
the father of the Prisoner now under my charge.’ ’.Veil-fastened door, dose by which was a stone seat. 

‘And is the son punished for the father’s crime?’ llorelie sat down, and remained for a long time buried 
exclaimed Walter indignantly. in thought. »For more than twenty years had Carlo 

4 0 no,’ was the hasty reply f ‘for we, too, have laws, Mosca been employed in that place; and during the 
Signor Inglese.’ whole of that period lie had never been suffered to Jesve 


Signor Inglese.’ whole of that period he had never been suffered to leave 

The commandant seemed vexed to observe that his the island. To all intents and purposes he “was a 
own *complaints excited only civil interest, whilst prisoner, whose only consolation Was that lie could 
everything that had reference to tiie Prisoner was cxereilb petty tyranny over oilier prisoners. Many a 
eagerly received. It was on tiiis account, perhaps, that time had his fidelity been tried. Magnificent promisee 
ho now intimated, partly by polite suggestions of the had been made him by poor wretches shut up within 
, necessity of rest to the shipwrecked man, partly liy these walls. Hut perhaps lie had always doubted their 
one or two unequivocal yawns, that^nrly hours were ability of porfiirnhnec. At anyrqte, Mosca had steadily 
the rule on the island of Marelimo. refused to connive at any attempts at escape, though 

Walter was shewn to a room prepared for him by a lie listened to all offers, weighed well their terms, and 
frniD, the same before mentioned, who had acted us sometimes unnecessarily excited hope. Yet lie never 
servant; and who seemed*flalf a jailer, half a soldier, resigned hiirselfio tiie idea of remaining through long 
Indeed, it was rather a cell than a room; and on his life in that dismal place, lie liud, as wc ail have, a 
observing so jocularly, ho was told that there lieing no certain dreanf of felicity in liis mind—a sort of earthly 
extra bet] in the commandant's peculiar apartments, paradise, to wfticli lie aspired more eagerly every year, 
they were obliged to put him into a chamber adapted in proportion as time hardened him and lessened his 


t6 the residence of ‘ one of the king's enemies.’ 

■*We consult the comfort, however, even of 4he 


powers of enjoyment. At first, he would have licen 
content wi.h a little cottage, situated in some sting fold 


wicked,’ said the man with a sleek hypocritical look, of the Apennines, within sight of Sienna, the plnce of 
as tre moved the candle rather unnecessarily round tiie liis birth, from which he liatl been compelled to escape, 
loom, which was of extremely small dimensions, and when yet a lad, for some Italian crime—probably an 
allowed Walter to see that it wa»at anyrate clea'i and unlucky blow with a knife. Here, with a pleasant wife, 

' tlo$. A bedstead, with a picture of the Virgin and a and an uninterrupted succession of children, he would 
Cftcjflx at the head, a single chair, and a kind of table, mentally spend his time when released by night from 
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h» duties; but even in^this unreal atate of 

existence, the'innate desire of man to add little Is little, 
toronnd off Uis possessions, to rise in the world, to aim 
the infinite, manifested itself; and when Waites 
visited so unwillingly the island of Maretimo, Mosca 
had arrived at a state*of ltiind in which he would have 
*aold hia sorvices aid betrayed his trust only to some 
imprisoned prince,*'who could promise wealth and 
honours ns the price of liberty. 

Still Mosca was disposed, as of yore, without relaxing 
.an iota of hia vigilqQce, to examine every offer; and he 
had often sat with the Prisoner, at whose door lie. had 
now paused, and listened to the promises which hope 
or imagination, suggested, if he would only manage to 
convey a single letter to the mainland, as they called 
Sicily in that little island. lie had even once accepted 
a scaled missive, and had kept it in his possession for 
months; but he hod at last destroyed it, saying * he 
dared not.’ The fact was, he could ^sce no prospect 
of reward, save some paltry sum of money,, not the 
worth of <he place lie might sacrifice; nnd how, the;* 
should he have an opportunity of selling himself.to 
good advantage at a future period ? J 

To look at him, with his chin in his hand, and^jis 
elbows on his raised knees, one would scareely^lusve 
believed in the extravagance of his desires. • lie was a 
»palf, WBkij^lmoBt decrepit being, witli a white night¬ 
cap on ltis head—very likc“a convalescent walking the 
garden^ an hospital, and raisin&jierfcct unbelief in 
every spectator that lie can ever return to real active 
life again. Mosca knew all about his personal appear¬ 
ance; but he imagined—and men like lii«i iri all walks 
of life always imagine— that once thgafanght gold for 
which he yearned in his possessioth*K oould start 
again Mp into health and strength, perhaps back into 
yputhfUwho knows ? Those twenty, years might 
prove but a long halt, not to be counted in the journey 
of life. 

Mosca wae thinking, calculating and comparing pro¬ 
babilities.' lie had not studied prisoners for nothing. 
He felt convinced that his charge—though influenced 
at first by disinterested Immunity—hud looked with 
hope on the young stranger whose life lie Vail saved. 
Il« had not beensspr&mnt; and hud learned of the 
incident only what he hud gathered from the random 
observations of the soldiers. But he was quite sure 
that tbs Prisoner was *twake, as lie was— his mind 
occupied with sftuilarjjioughts. No idea of pity, how¬ 
ever, eamo to him. Ho merely said to himself: ‘This 
stranger is an Englishman. All Englishmen nr| rich. 
He feels an interest in his presorver.a lie may be 
generous. Is it worth while ? ’ 

After long agitating these questions in his mind, 
Carlo mosca grew cold upon the matter. It seemed 
absurd to suppose that the Englishman—who might 
have lost all his fortune in the wreck- wouiiMbc able 
to sulisfy bis ambitious desires. However, it would bo 
as well to feel the ground a little, no matter wliat false 
hopes he excited. So lie at length rose, cautiously 
opened the door of what was called (he cell, but which 
was in reality a comfortable apartment; and was not 
surprised to see the Prisoner sitting at a table, with 
Writing materials before him untouched, buried in 
profound thought. 

Hia first words were: ‘Have you carefully closed 
the window ?’ Prom which it might havt been inferred 
.that Mosca allowed the Prisoner to use*h light only in 
secret. This, however, was not the ense: for it was 
*l» policy of the commandant, and indeed is that of 
.moat Italian prisons, to allow those in immediate 
attendance on the inmates to seem to grant them some 
indulgences, in order to gain their confidence, and arrive 
at their secret*. Mosca, in this way, learned much of 
the private thoughts of tuoae who came in succession 
Wider hie core; but he never revealed anything, Por 
from the first hoar of Ilia presence in that prison, he 


had contemplated only one .wav of leaving- it—-namely, 
flight with smrras person sufficiently powerful sad 
wealthy to reward him by a life iff comfort. ' 

The Prisoner, who was even paler than usual, fitted 
his large eyes on Mosca 7 * countenance, endeavouring 
to disfover the reason of hi*, presence at that hour.' 
Many a time, in the early period of his confinement, 
had he confided Ids hopes and projects to this man, 
and endeavoured, as we have said, to tempt him. Not 
perfectly understanding his character, he had mis¬ 
taken the wjlfingness he shewed to converse, apd even 
to discuss the details of ltis escape,,for good-natured 
sympathy. If he had,ceased to discourse on such, 
projects, it wns because lie believed that Mosca bad 
the ivill ifut not the power to assist him; and now 
seeing the man conic stealthily in, he could not liefp 
feeling hdpe begin to bubble up in his mind, tike a 
desert spring thn{ has long been choked by the sands. 

1 Do you bring me news of the stranger?’ h^eaid at' 
length, having vainly waited for the other to speak. 

• Mosca sat down og a bench, and began to talk 
vaguely, to nil appearance; but the Prisoner con-. 
trived to gather what he wanted to kbow—that the 
person ho had preserved was^in Englishman; that he 
was probiibljf wealthy, and of distinguished rank ; that 
lie had been hospitably received by Ihe commandant; 
and that lie was now sleeping within the wails of the 
fortress. , 

* 1 My friend,’ said the Prisoner, rising and taking 
MoscuVcold hand, ‘ this is tlu* hour for which we have 
long waited. That Englishman 1ms become my friend. 
Our sob Is have communed without words. I must see 
him, nnd speak with him, haweyor; and he will assist 
me to reward i on.’ 

Even the sordid-minded jailer could not help feeling 
momentary respect for the strength of conviction which 
this speech shewed in human goodness and gratitude; 
but second thoughts suggested to him, that those who 
are in much want of kindness, and have no other 
dependence, hcliera in its existence from very despair. 
He smiled satirically and said: ‘The Englishman is. ■ 
ready to thank you. hut he is sleeping soundly, I am 
sure, and calculating how much economy will repair 
the breach which this wreck has made in his fortunes.’ 

The Prisoner wns accustomed to hear Mosca express 
these cynical views of human nature, and was in nowise 
affected, lie renewed his entreaties to be .allowed 
speech with Walter. Ho knew, he said, that after 
dark no one visited the part of the castle placed under 
Mosca’s surveillance. No danger of discovery oould 
exist. lie had no idea of escape, which would, indeed, 
be ridiculous. All he 'tv no led was an hour's conver¬ 
sation, and ‘good, kind Mosca would not refuse him 
that.’ # 

Misfortune teafches man dissimulation. The quality 
wan needed in this case, because now, for the first time, 
tlie Prisoner understood that Mobcu was not his friend; 
that he might be a spy, or, at anyrate, that he coaid be 
stimulated only by hope of a reward. He spoke it • 
good deal, watching eagerly for a sign of emotion ; but ; 
the jailer’s mind was away in the country of his hopes, 
still calculating how much probable happiness would 
counterbalance the risk lie should have to run. At 
length Mosca determined-to grant ihe interview, but 
not with any serious belief Shat his ambition could fcy 
that means be satisfied. 

Thus it was it happened that, after having slept 
only C few hours. Walter was awakened by a bright * 
light being brought near his eyelids. He straffed 
with himself for some time ere he could recover com- ■ 
plete consciousness, so heavy was the fatigue that 
weighed him down; but at* length he succeeded ha 1 
opening his eyes. The man with the sorrowful counte¬ 
nance, whom he had bo longed to see again, even «tin i 
distance, wag.fitting by hi* bedside watching Mg, 1 
Two haa^tastere outstretched simultaneously, and toe 
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electric etnrrbnt of sympathy ran to «nd fro for gome if mere extent of siyfoce be a gource of power, it is not 
time without one word being uttered. Though their alt hi the hands of the most unscrupulous. As regards 
acquaintance had been bo brief, they were already population, the advantage is the other way. England 
attached together by powerful bonds—by gratitudei —by which we mean the United Kingdom—and France 
and compassion on one sfde, and on the other by put together, muster 05,000,006 of inhahitai)ts; Russia 


hope, and that almost parental feeling whiftt takes has 07,000,000, including Folessand all the heterogeno¬ 
us towards those whose lives we have teen the means ous races over whom she exereisejauthority in Europe 
Of saving. , This vast population is accessible at three points only 

' ‘We shall be allowed only a short time,’ said the —the Black, the White, and the Baltic Seas; the bulk 
Prisoner, beginning the conversation; ' so that I shall live in the remote interior, beyond the reach -of shot 
at cmce explain my object in disturb!^; the rest of and shell, but not out of reach of 'J*c ukase which calls 

warliistl* vrnu ofnnil an mtml, in nnn/l 1 tllO tulninnfpsr intft tlia OPrllV TlkAUil dm rviriatlaaafa 


which you stand so much in need 


the peasantry into the army. These are mostly serfs. 


‘You ar(j unfortunate,’ interrupted Walter; ‘and I belonging to the emperor and the great landed pro- 
nmy be of assistance to you. So far wc understand prietors; and reckoning their .value at only half that 
each other. Let me hear your story; but* be assured cf a Carolina ‘ nigger ’—from 500 to 000 dollars—the 
beforehand, that whatever 1 can do for you is already drafting away of forty or fifty at a time must he no 
done in intention.’ * very agreeable event for their noble owners, who have 

The Prisoner, who understood tile,necessity of wast- to endure the loss as best they may. It is ronnd 
ing nft time in verbal professions, thanked him with a Moscow—in t’jgt which was Russia 2J0 years ago— 
grateful smile, and began his narrative. It was his the population is most dense, being there from 5(1 to 
intention at first merely to state the heads, rrserviisj ‘^21 to the square mile. Westmoreland? the -least- 
detail for a better opportunity: but who can blame populous county in England, has 74 to the sauare 


detail for a better opportunity ; but p'lio can blame 
him, after a Ibng period of confinement, during which 
all his dearest thought-liud been suppressed, if, now 


populous county in England, has 74 to the square 
nalc; Lancashire, 944; and Middlesex. 6590. 

/'Let us look now at the iiemB of trade. We, hero. 


that he found a willing ear and a sympathising heart, | vjitfl our population of 29,000,000, exported in 1853 
he expatiated much on his past fortunes, and laid hare \ more than L.98,000,000 frorth of goo ds—abo ut 70s. 
his wounds, that they might lie healed by the tender per head; France, with ]jpr*8(1,000.000 m fiiftafutants, 
touch of friendship? Walter listened with deqp into- sends away goods to the value of L,(i0,000,000annunlly 
rest; for the incidents related, thosgh common enough —about 33a. peagpead ; while the export.* !&t Iluasia 
ill substance all tlic world over, ami quite churnctojjs- amount to L.14,^0,000 only-—a poor 4s. 2d. per head! 
tic of Italy, were sufficiently surprising to captivate This sum, it must be remembered, represents raw prb- 


his attention, even if they hail been told unde? far less I duoe almost «*c*Bslvely, but. what England and France 

_*• *__1 ~_i'-i _ _ rpl.* «..._ 


OUR SIDE AND THE RUSSIAN SIDE. 
We could,*if we liked, write a long chapter about the 


romantic circumstances. send away iquflptafly manufactures. The exports of the 

_“United Statff, with 23,000,000 inhabitants, amount to 

nTTT . otm,' ivn thc tmtccitav ainr more than double those of Russia. » 

OUR SIDE AND I HE RUSSIAN SIDE. In j847, Russia sent us L.7,303,(181 worth of ker 

We could,*if we liked, write a long chapter about the produce; and what we sent her in return came to 
means by which the government of Russia seeks to al 'oul half that amount, of which sum a little over a 
acquaint itself with what is doing in this country. million woul(1 represent the value of tin goods manu¬ 
re could give the name of thatteedatc-looking old tU f *1"™ ^ ,d5S * it: “ 

• vi nL i r i *' i t- L.1,228,404. Salt figures largely in our exports to 

man in black, wfco from time to time makes h.s i {ussia: ’ in 18 51, she took from u, more than 2 000,000 
appearance at meetings of our learned societies, always lm8huIs . - aud thor( , ie little donbt that it WM Britiah 
asking questions, and making notes in the most innocent made salt with which so many (rf»the prizes captured 
way in the svqrjij, as though every one did not know in the Baltic were laden. Salt ia a precious cora- 
him to be a spy, gathering information for his imperial modity in the wide dreary regions of the czar; and 
master. We have seen young Muscovites sent over its value is largely increaSCtPtefore it reaches the hut 
here to be apprenticed to some of our makers of mu- of the peasant. Coffee, too, agar,* spices, and our 
chinery, not Btout and robust as liefits the wielders of Colonial produce, are needed for the populations of the 
sledge-hammers, hut thin soft-handed youths, who had towjjp and tho tables of the nobles. Of sugar alone, 
a habit of bribing the foreman to let them carry'away we sent to vltussin in 1847 more than L.1,300,000 
working-drawings to study at their lodgings. We worth. The distribution of the imports is not tte 


sledge-hammers, hut thin soft-handed youths, who had towjjp and the tables of the nobles. Of sugar alone, 
a habit of bribing the foreman to let them carry'away we sent to vltussia in 1847 more tlinn L.1,300,000 
working-drawings to study at their lodgings. We worth. The distribution of the imports is not tlte 
could tell of a Russian consul who used to attend same os in England and some other countries where 
Chartist meetings, dressed as a working-man in jacket the poorest shares according to his means; for it is 
and Housers of fustian, and who sc-ut such intelligence said that in liussia the nobles consume what is imported, 
to St Petersburg as alarmed the Grand Duke MicliHcl, wliildWhe-peasants produce what is exported. 

And made liim defer his visit to London. We could do The tonnage of vessels trading in the imperial 
all this, and shew what curious under-currents there ports iii 1848, was more than 3 British to 1 Russian, 
are in diplomacy, were it not that for the present a while of Russian ships entering British ports, the pro- 


Jew remarks on trade must serve our,purpose. 

O _ _I- t_ A li _ 1 __ 


portion is about? 1 in 50; anil where all the rest of 


Some people have felt very uneasy because of the the world buys to the value of L.100 from us, Russia 
commercial losses in which, os they think, the present takes 49s. worth. 


war is to involve us. A glance at both sides of the As regards our dependence on Russia, from 1840 to 
question, however, may assure them of tranquillity in 1853 wc got 14 per cent, of all our imported grain from 
toil particular. We eaa •easily select a few items for that country % of which 8 pur cent, was from ports agi. 
examination, from an account brought before the Sta- the Black tea. From 1840 to 1847, 72 per cent, if 
itistical Society by Mr J. T. Danson, at one of their our whole su^ly of hemp came from Russia; but since 
late meetings, and thus perhaps gratify a little’Natural then only C2 per cent., while our gross import of 


curiosity. 


the article nas nearly doubled, thus shewing that 


We are apt to judge of a man in proportion toathc other sources have opened. Of (lax and tallow, also, we 
number of acres lie owns, or the amount of his balance now get more from other countries than from Russia; 
at hit banker's. What* then, shall we think of the but we must still depend on her to a great extent. 
czar, whose European dominions comprise 2,050,000 for our brooms and brushes, seeing that she send* US 
square miles ? A large territory this; but that of the nearly 2,500,000 pounds of bristles in a year, and 
Ignited States and our own ill British North America the supply from other quarters is not yet adequate 
It linger, each being about 2,600,000 square miles; so, to the dernaod. Every year, however, multiplies the 
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csaSjbebs’s jooriUl; 
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number of pigs in Ohio usd other American states, sn<l 
soon there will be no lack of bristles. In fifty-three 
years,'we have paid to Russia fdr Bax and hemp alone 
more than L.116,000,000 sterling: thus aho will los* 
more by the quarrel than we, and pay pretty dear for 
imperial ambition. ^Zmokifig at the war from whatever 
Joint of view, weftiay say with the humorist, ‘We 
shall survive it.’ " 

It will be curious and interesting to watch the 
changes that grow out of a state of hostilities. The 
trade resources other countries will doubtless 
expand to meet the new demand on them, and on the 
restoration of peace, Russia may find herself shut out of 
the market. Iq the meantime, we see a great overland 
trade from St Petersburg, and other places, to Merttel 
and the other Prussian ports on the Baltic. Great 
caravans of libeled wogons are continually passing and 
repaasing along the roads; and so well is the system 
Organised, that for this year at lout tfio Russian 
merchants wilfget rid of tlieir goods. But this cannot 
go on veqy long. Prussia will not be permitted 
fatten on the European war; and after the reduction 
of the Crimea, active military operations will tie 
changed into a blockade. Thu condition of affaires 
certainly a new one to the present generation: *V%r 
and Peace are both at worlB Forts are being knocked 
dowig*nfl^lfisuners taken, and at the same time the 
busy trader still keeps upliis gt^nlul relations; and 
the poft-offiee, without a .single interruption, still 
carries our letters to Kt Petersburg. There are some 
"two or three luousand English in that city, living in 
perfect composure so lung as Oronstiidt intimidates the 
fleets. What they will do afterwards* remains to be 
seen; at all events, they are not unwilling to enjo^ 
themselves at present, if we may judge from a large 
cqse of novels and other light literature we saw shipped 
a few days ago for St Petersburg. 


HINT TO nriir.I.MiS. 

A icw nights ago, .vs one ol' pur most distinguished 
authors, M, dc Balzac, was lying awake in bed, lie saw a man 
cuter His room cautiously, and attempt to pirlt'the loek of 
Ins writing-desk. The rogue was a little disconcerted at 
bearing a loud laugh from the occupant of the apartment, 
vlioiu he supposed a-deep. ‘Why do you •laugh, sir'.” 
asked tlw thief. ' I tun laughing, my good fellow, ’ said 111. 
ilc Balzac, ‘to thWilrwhat pains yon arc taking, and wlut a 
risk you run, in hope of fouling money by night in a desk 
where the lawful owner can never find any by day .'—Paris 
paper. * c 0 

Cl,AQUEOUS OP PARIS. 

Ths^iliief of the clai/ueurs is often allowed a voice in the 
prep station of a piece, lie suggests the suppression of a 
long speech, or points out a position which* lie considers 
dangerous. One day it appeared to the chiefSof the 
claqueurs of the Opera, tint Deri vis sang u certain song ton 
slowly, and he intimated this opinion to t^e singpr. ‘ Go 
to the devil!’ Derlvis replied; ‘do you think X don’t know 
more about it than you ’ ‘ Well, well,'‘said the eliief pre¬ 
sently to his hand, ‘not a hand to-night for Monsieur Dcrivis.’ 
Frederic, who lias had his Isugii at everybody, laughed 
at bis ouu expense at the last performance of Hubert 
Maetiirr. At the moment when the curtain was falling, he 
advanced to the footlights, and addressing the gallery, said: 
yi beg yonr pardon, gentlemen, haven’t you*seen Monsieur 
Auguste?’ Astonishment silenecd the l«use. ‘Let me 
tali j ypu why 1 inquire for Monsieur Auguste,’ continued 
FrMfcric; ‘ l psid him a hundred francs this morning for 
a first-class recall to-night, if he he not bore now, lie 
Has robbed me. Therefore, friends, help me ont of my 
difficulty.* Instantly, atnid shouts of laughter, the claqueurs 
called out, ‘ Frederic! Frederic !' The curtain, which liad 
fallen after Frdderlo’s speeeh. was drawn up again. The 
actor advanced seriously to make his acknowledgments, 
and retired amidst the applause of the entire audience.— 
Paris in Lillie. 


*B B D O X I A. 

O sweetest my sister, my sister that sits in the sun, 

Her lap full of jewels, and roses in showers on her hair; 

Soft angling, and counting her riches up, slow, one by one, 
Cooroirowed, slinking dew from her garlands*;, those 
garlands so fair 1 ’% ■ 

m Many gasp, •climb, snatch, straggle, and die for—bgr : 
everyday wear I -! 

O beauteous my sister, turn downwards those mild eyes of 
tliine ? t * . 

They stab with tlieir smiling, they blister and scorch 
where they shine. . . 

Toiing sistril, who never yet sat for an hour in tli4 cold, 
Whoso cool check scarce feels half the roses tlmt throng 
to caress, 

Whose loose hands bold lightly these jewels atal silver and 
gold, 1 v 

Think—think thou of those who for over—^J*r ever —on 

9 press 

In perils and watchings, and hunger and nakedness, 

While thou sit’iff serene in God's sunlight which lie made to 
shine; t 

Take heed. 3'hesp have lifted their burden—now take 
thou up tliine. 

• • 

Live meek, as beseems one whose cup to the brim is love- 
erowqed, 

* While others drop empty in dry dust—What, wliat 
* c.'inst lUuu know 

Or the n i!d human tide that rolls seething eternally round 
The Sic where tlmii hit'sl fair and calm lilto a statue of 
snow, 

Aiienr which the beautiful angels continually go_ 

Keep pitiful! Whose eyes once turned from the angels to 
shine 

Upon publicans, sinners ? O sister, ’twill not psllutc tliine! 

Who, even-eyed, looks on ills children, the black and tho 
fair, 

The loved and ties unloved, the tempted, unlempted ?— 
murks all, 

Ami motes —not us man metes. If thou with weak tender 
hand dare < 

To take np His balance and say where His justice should 
fall— 

Far better be Magdalen dead at the donr of thy hall, 

Dead, sinning, and loving, and contrite, and pardoned, to 
shine 

Midst God's saints in Ills heaven, than thou, angel-sister of 
mine. 

Nay, whitest thorn-blossom—-white lily, more pure than the 
snows— 

White dove, flying skyward with not an earth-stnin on 
her wing, „ 

T know thou wilt sit in I.ove's palace for ever, with brows 
Bright-crowned, as one who sits calm by the throne of a 
king, 

All-worshipped, scarce envied, so meekly the purple 
robes cling; 

Oil, when in the %ing of kings palace we two meet, this 
sign 

Will witness—Thon, God, lorcst equal!—Farewell, sistor 
mine. 


‘THREE ERAS OV OCEAN STEAM-NAVIOATION.’ 

In this article, hi No. 37, the Uoltlen At}!’ Is stated to have l 
direr(!for Chsgies.' It is hardly necessary to say that, this is 
should be 1 Panama,' the mails being lurwarded across the isthmus 
to (Ingres. An anonymous corresnonrtent asserts that til on 
anffim Pronch vessels plying between Havre and'America, the 
HumbiMl and tho ftvntJthn—'which have been rooently wrecked-— 
having sailed under the American flag. 
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ANsILLUSTIilOUS LONDON ROOM. 
Wekf. a provincial friend or foreigner to visit os, and 
ask to be shewn, amongst ot&cr London eights, tlifc 
Museum of Metropolitan Antiquities, We should pre¬ 
pare a surprise for him.as great as anything in the 
antiquities themselves. Preserving silence on this 
point, and proceeding City-ward, wj should reach, a 
little way beyond the fine old churcli of St Helen’s, in 
Bishopsgafe Street, a narrower street wiqding 4 out of 
sight. At the further end of tliis, anil looking pleasantly 
on the trees of the only garden now left in the City,Are 
should arrive at an unpretending residence, giv*: in our 
cards, or letter of introduction, enter, ascend a stair¬ 
case, and be ushered into one of a small suite of rooms 
at the rear of, the house. Here, in gla»a-cases, on tables, 
shelves, in uests of drawers, and on the floor, we should 
see no inconsiderable portion of such Roman and 
Middle Age antiquities as have heen dug up in various 
parts of London during the past few years. There are 
collections elsewhere—as in the JVAtiah Museum, tlic 
museums of the Society of Antiquaries, the Guild Hall 
Library, the East India House, and Goldsmiths’ Hall; 
and there are also a few private cabinets, as the excel¬ 
lent one of .losepli Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A., in Union Street 
Borough; hut tliis—a private collection also—stands, 
it may he said, unrivalled, from the great value and 
rarity of many of the object*, and the indefatigable 
labour, scholarship, and amount of pecuniary sacrifice 
involved in its aggregation. It is the property of C. 
Roach Smith, the eminent archaeologist,, who, vigilantly 
following on the track of the excavators of the main 
City sewers, and those whose duty it was to deepen the 
bed ot the Thames when New London Bridge was 
built, rescued what is best in this collection from 
destruction or dispersion. Ilis lately published cata¬ 
logue, beautifully illustrated, has led us to make tliis 
attempt towards a popular sketch of what is contained 
tn this small but Illustrious Room. Our friend, a 
foreigner, is undoubtedly surprised; but the truth is, 
nevertheless, before him; it is not in any national 
collection he could see what he has asked us to shew, 
and what he sees here. 

Pour small statuettes in bronze, all of them taken from 
the bed of the Thames, are amongst the choice^ trea¬ 
sures of a large glass-ease to the left as we enter, and 
whose divisions ore proportionately devoted to Iicman 
and Middle Age antiquities. Each statuette is more or 
less mutilated, as it is supposed, by the early Christians; 
and had probably betn taken, therefore, from temples und 
bosses where they crowned the rUpectivc altars. One, 
K'i&gpre of Apollo, dredged up near London Bridge, is 
so fine in, anatomical proportion, and has so much 


general beauty of form and countenance, as to place it 
amongst the mjetcr-piuccs of ancient apt. A statuette 
of Mercury, equally fine, was dredged up from the samd 
; and the fragment of a figure—BupposA of Jupiter 1 
-\was found in the same locality, while the bed of the 
river was being deepened for steam-vessels. The right 
lfyr t*f the latter was pieked up afterwards, on the banks 
of the Thames, at Barnes)* in Surrey, the gravel exca¬ 
vated having been taken thither to mentfrHlf towing- 
path. Such arc ppmo of the chances of antiquarian 
vigilance! Largty bronzes in this collection, as in 
most others, are but few; the value of the metal, as 
an object for plunder, having made their preserva¬ 
tion, even fractional, comparatively rare. The chief 
arc a colossal head, the hand of a colossal statue 
finely modelled, and some vessels resembling basins. 
But minor articles in bronze are numberless. There 
are diminutive objects, supposed to be toys; small 
figures of a dog, a goat—the latter plated with silver— 
a peacock, and an eagle’s bead terminating the handle 
of a knife. One object, of much beauty, is the head of 
a wolf or dog, found In a mass of conglomerate in the 
bed of the'Tliames near London Bridge: it was a steel¬ 
yard weight, and when found, the chain by which it 
was suspended to the beam still remained in the loop 
between tlig ears ; but it was broken off", and lost, before 
the head came into Mr Roach Smith’s, possession. An 
irticle so beautified, and yet fat a purpose so common 
as this, proves only what an essentially true thing 
was firt amongst the Roman people; their polytheism 
favoured it in principle; and this alliance of expression 
and taste witli utility, is evidence of its popul*/ diffu¬ 
sion. Another object, of a still higher class of art, 
likewijc from the Thames, is the small but very eleg^t 
handle of a vase; the upper extremities which embraced 
the rim, represent the heads of birds, the eyes being 
of silver. 

It 1ms heen held by many able men, and not with¬ 
out strong evidence in favour of the opinion, that the 
Romans had a bridge across the Thames somewhere 
near the site of what was afterwards Old London 
Bridge ; and the discovery of so many valuable relics 
on this precise spot exceedingly favours the supposition. 
Such things from public and domestic altars, in the 
elegant retirement of Roman villas, or houses protected 
by the walls of a gdrison, wore far less likely fo bo 
cast from ferry-boats or anchored galleys, than dropped 
or thrown in by passengers across a bridge—in some 
cases accidentally; in others, daring the flush of barba¬ 
rian conquest. The erection of a bridge even across so 
difficult a tidal stream as the Thames—at that timo 
wider and more nearly resembling an arm of the sea, 
where London now stands, than at present—gould 
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offer * only surmountable obstacles to skilled and till they collapsed, jhrivalled up, became brittle, and 
practised architects like the legionaries, who, under perished: from this reason, articles in leather, whether 
Trajan, built a bridge across the mightier Danube, ,Koman w medueval, are extremely rare. But Mr 
■ - ” — ■ . Roach Smith, bringing great general knowledge to 


and whose conquest of this country was followed by f UMCa ™ 

' H , . . • r bear upon the questions of antiquarian research and 

s*. many works of mifacnse public utility; none of prcserV ^i on , had the leather saturated with oil as soon 
which were greater, (than their embankmont of this ag ; t wag and it thus retains not only its elas- 

very river on either side—on the south side, from Lam- tienty, but much of its original polish. Those whose 
beth doyrnwards; and on the north, from Wapping privilege It may he to be admitted into an inner 
to miles away along, tho Essex marshes, where rem- sanctum, may sec masses of medieval leather undergoing 
Hants of it may stillhe scon preserving thousands of thiB intorestiiig process. These Roman sandal* have 
acres of fen-land from the inundation of tho sea. been chiefly those of women and children; and all 
Equally valuable was this earthwork along the shore ^ ^ vu '’cm worn Several ot the specimens 
V* . J _ i t i c *i .. j i ti arc elaborately worked, and seem m every instance to 

of what was afterward* Lambeth, Southwark, and Be#- hBTC SncllBed y thc fotrt very much in the fashion of a 

mondsey. Thqfigh vastly injured by the Danes and m , )dcrn g ], w — an adaptation probably made to meet 
Saxons during their incursions upon London, still the moist and more rigorous climate of Britain, as the 


portions were carefully preserved tjumighout the j s.-uvIalR figured on'the uncienl 
Middle Ages; the lordly abbots of Bcrirondsey jVbbey, j little more than mere soies ! 
the bishop% of Winchester, the monks of St Mury’i l lUlets. JPram the specimens 1 
Overies, paying toll towards its reparation. Thus l\w j idea as to how tiiese Roman s 
modern proposition to embank the Thames and dram ] was no sowing fn them, creep 


l'the ancient statues and pottery are 
mere soies fastened on with leather 
■ specimens before ns, wo gain a clear 
ase Roman shoes were made.' There 
them, except at the toe*and heel; for 


its marshes, will, if carried into ellect, accomplish rib the sole, which consisted of four layers of leather, 
more than tho Romans did some seventeen huiutrqjl u as fastened together by nails clenched in the inside, 
years ago; and whose work*, were they in existence, whilst the top w:i| formed by one of these layers made 
would aL •t*fll*’mouient> preserve Bermondsey and the larger than tho rest, and which being bent over, was 
low-lying portions of Sout!i#ark und Lambeth from cut into various elegant patterns, 
tho cholfra, which is hourly sweeping off its fated •Ainoflgsl She doinestie uten«ils and implements, are 
victims. Another circumstance cowibnted, amongst portions of hand-mills or querns; stone mortars: the 
many others, to make the bed of the Thames a dopo- iron handle of a. pail or bucket; an epistomium, or cask 
sitory of these evidences of Roman art and culture, for wntef, of most tasteful design; hells; locks and keys; 
This was tho deliouchment of so many lj|tlc streams on handles, in bronze, of small boxes dr coffers; whetstones; 
it*-northern bank; the Elect river and the Wall brook* scissors; forceps; knives; tweezers; a butcher’s steel; 
b*fcg the nearest to Roman London, and the most spatula:, for spreading ointments or plasters; modelling 
important. Tho latter washed, or rather formed, the tools; spoons; stili; fish-hooks; needles; a pair of scales; 
fosse of the western walls of the garrison; and the weights; and other things of equal interest and utility, 
former, then a little river of extraordinary sylvan The hells are all small, hut elegant in design. Ono is 
beauty, wound its wny amidst Roman villas and houses, still sonorous, and rings in our ear just as it probably 
tliat occupied Rites near St 1'ancras, and more parti- did from the toilet of some Roman lady to summon her 
cularly Clerkenwell, and which were mi ill more thickly i laves: it is inade l of bronze, of a round figure, and 
scattered in the valley that received the little bourn was found in the ruins of a Roman house in London, 
or nil destined to give its name to llolboAi. Eroin .Other of these tiutinnahithi, or little hells, are four-sided 
its swift current, the Ei-*et must have carried many ! instead of circular. The locks and keys are in great 
such remains into the Thames, whilst, it retained more variety, and mostly made of bronze. They we much 
in the deposits of its own bed, where, frem time to m shape like the Chubb and J Irani ah locks of the 
time, sttftuary, nonsehuld*utonsils, pottery, anil coins present day; and display ingenuity and mechanical 
have been found dT great value. skill in tliyir construction so great, as to lead the 

Earrings, rings, amulets, bracelets, liair-pins, fibula:, 1 late Mr Mtirdcn to remark, when lie paid a visit to this 
and buckles, varw, tho contents of the rich compart- illustrious little Room, that the principle of his patent 
ments before us ;qknd many have an added interest keys had been evidently well understood by the 


ments before us; q 
from their extraori 


id many have an added i: 
tary state ef preservation. 


keys had been evidently well understood by the 
Romans. He had, in fact, simply recovered what had 


of the ^uiir-pins, particularly those of bronze, have long ago been known and forgotten. The scissors, 
ornamented heads—as of birds and medhllioned faces ; lbrecps, mid tweezers, are much like those in modern 
others have, in addition, on eye toward* -the lower use. A pair of tyvcczers in one of tho compartments 
extremity, probably for the insertion of n ribSfeu or before us arc so much so, that but for the little 
fillet, to aid in securing the hair—the Roman ladies tarnish of antiquity cast over them, they might have 
wearing it gathered behind into one or more massive been bought in Cheapside a month ago. Amongst the 
breads, through which these ornamented pins were knives are several great curiosities. Some have bone- 
thsust. The ordinary pins for foRtcuirlg the dross seem handles, with a lpop at the extremity, probably for 
t* have been of bone, though there are some of bronze, suspension to the girdle. Two hoar the stamp of the 
'■w# have also before us several .specimens of Roman maker’s name, and one of these is so well preserved as 
Jlgfctba, in bone and wood. None are perfect; but one, lo be stdl sharp. The blade of a knife found in the 
j-fijf boxwood, luis still many of the teeth entire; and Thames, is like the table-knives in use at the present 
’ sfaother of bone, toothed uu both sides, might still serve day. The scissors—usually ef Jironze—are varied in ' 

Ua Aal ivtnal vinviumii " almnn . tilA nlnn, n ,-vP n *till nw, A 


Sl» original purpose 


shape; the stems of a pui^jhi are ornamented, and 


But the two most interesting departments of the others are studded with silve& The steel for sharpening 
CoHeqtioB, apart from the pottery, arc the urensils and knivestfs exactly such as ana pfhd by our own butchers, ' 
sandals. The latter are not only very rare, but in an and the ring yet remains J#'which it hnng from the 
extraordinary state of preservation, owing to tlieir skil- girdle. Nor is a speehiMtflSkwJiat is supposed to be a 
fill treatment when first dredged from n depth of several Roman fork absent from row collection. Specimens 
feet in the bed of the Thames, and the boggy ground have been found on other sites than those of London; 
at Lothbary and its neighbourhood, or, more strictly the one before us is of bronze, L small and two-pronged, 
■peaking, the ancient bed of the Well brook. Previously The Romans used* fictile vessels in an immense 
such articles in leather, when dug from the earth, where numher of instances where ours are of wood and iron, 
moisture and exclusion from the air had combined Their wine was stored in amphora, or large jars; 
to pqpserve them, had been left to dry unregarded, and they seem to have used earthen-pots for stewing 
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• <>r boiling purposes. A large-siz^ amphora, twenty- 
eight inches in height and twenty-one inches in dia¬ 
meter, is one of the adornments of Mr Boach Smith’s 
eolleotion. It was dug up near Lothbury in its present 
perfect state, and is an excellent example of tl» globu¬ 
lar amphorse. There is another specimen, out it is 
imperfect. Of mortaria, or shallow-pans, used, as it 
would seem, in pounding vegetables or taker soft sub¬ 
stances, or for boiling or stewing purposes, the excava¬ 
tions in and about London have afforded an immense 
nnmbdr of examples. Of these, the prefent collection 
has a great ^variety, some still bearing traces of the fire 
over which* they had been placed. They are usually 
round, shallow, and have a kind of lip, from which to 
pour liquids. These, as well as the amphora:, were 
manufactured in the extensive potteries established 
by the KomanB in Kent and Northamptonshire. The 
pitchers and urn-shaped vessels, are equally numerous. 
A large number of these, of most exquisite shape, were 
discovered during the excavation of a sewer ip Muor,- 
gate Streot. They were found at the bottom of an 
old pit or welk in which waB also the iron handle of a I 
bucket; nn iron hook,»Iiko a boat-hook; and a brass 
eoin of Allectus. • • 

.The ancient cemeteries, like the )jells and rubbish 
pits of Roman London, have been equally prolific in 
fine specimens of pottery. These cemeteries were 
numerous, and without the walls i as traces (If thefn 
have been discovered near Smitlifield, on liolbarn 
Hill, in Goodman’s Fields, and other places, particu¬ 
larly Southwark. Hut the most extensive, afcd, pro¬ 
bably from its contiguity to the Roman garrison, the 
most important, was one which occupied more than 
the entire site of modern Spitalfields. Here, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when buildings began to 
extend behind the City vallR in spile of proclamations 
and acts of parliament, which forbade the increase of 
houses, cinerary urns of extraordinary lienity, coins, 
pattras, or dishes with handles, lamps, and glass vessels 
still preserving oils anil unguents, litre found in forge 
numbers whilst digging the ground for clay to make 
bricks. As some of these specimens have reached 
modern times, it is probable that they were ultimately 
lost or destroyed—a fate, till of very recent years, 
so invariably attendant on all discoveries connected 
with ’Roman or mediaeval London, as to be a source 
of endless regret to Englishmen. Every hook, loeal, 
topographical, or antiquarian, has instnncA of this 
vandalism to relate j and even in manuscripts, and in 
classes of literature where oue would think to find 
nothing of the kind, observations are casually made 
that only show too well how hopeless and irremediable 
is the destruction which ignorance, apathy, or bigoted 
prerjuSice has ellectcd. . 

We must now take a look at the terra-cotta lamps, 
the red-glazed or Samian ware, and the specimens 
of glass. Amongst the first, are portions of lamps 
dredged from the Thames; and one entire, with a 
burner at either end, found iu diggiiy; the foundations 
for the new Royal Exchange, a site which has been 
immensely prolific in all the rarer objects of Roman 
taste. The adjacent ridge of Cornbill has been equally 
favourable. It is, therefore, probable, that in this 


distriet stood some df'jhe more magnificent of the 
Roman villas, as the HH^ings of Roman Londinium 
were nearer tire river; boundaries e«lt and west of 
'this London proper beSStstt least for * considerable 
period, the custrum, or djjBfe, afterwards*Jknown as the 
Tower; and the WallhwjjgEicross which was a bridge, 
while further on, oppositions part of'Hie present 
Cannon Street, stood the, great western gate, called at 
a later date by the jtaxons, Dowgate. In fact, Comhill 
long retained a country aspect; and portions of Cheap- 
side, to the north, remained unbuilt upon till after the 
Conquest; for the Knight Templars had pastures iu 
this direction. 


Thtjpgh other Lhndon collections are rich in what 
is generally known as Samian ware—-as, for instance, 
the collection in the Library at Guildhall — our 
illustrious little Room has some extraordinary speci¬ 
mens. Some few arc perfect, others only fragmentary, 
but they include vessels of every conceivable shaire 
and degree of artistic excellence. They have been 
found in various places—in Chcapside, St JPaul’a 
Churchyard, Bermondsey, Southwark, White Hart 
Court, Bishopsgate Street, Ludgatc, Dowgate, London 
Wall, and Lombard Street, lnddtd, so extensive were 
the masses of pottery found in excavating for the 
foundations of the church at the corner of the last- 
njentioned street, that many Wave presumed it to be 
the site of a Roman pottery: if so, it was situated on 
the liordcrs of the little fen whieh then covered our 
modern Fenehurch Street. It is probablo, from its 
extensive hsc mid the varying quality of both material 
aud workman*!ip, that the higher kidds of this red- 
Alazcd ware were imported from Gaul aucLGermany; 
whilst other descriptions of pottery, it has been ascer¬ 
tained, were the product of the kilns of Kent and 
Northamptonshire. Wo, who have had occasion to 
ji^yseonsiderable attention to the general question of 
fictile art, have a great nation that even some of the 
higher specimens were produced in IVAten. The 
line of sands which strcfHi from Margate to the Good¬ 
win Sands, and whlfcli are no other than the fltfbris of 
an island once existing on that coast, is, as it would 
appear, on exliaustless bed of this class of ware, even 
of a high degree of artistic excellence. It thus may 
lie, that the potters of Gaul and Germany came hither 
to work, and that the lieautifu! fragments now before 
ns in flat glass-cases beneath the windows, and wbi*, 
as the owner ol this illustrious little Room tells ys, 
‘are worth their weight in gold,’ were manipulated 
on our own shores. There arc figures in high relief 
on sonic of these fragments of vases, that are like 
exquisite cameos cut out of coral. There is one of 
tlio figure and face of a man, leaning as though at a 
window, that is absolutely sentient; and others of an 
imperial personage, clad in an embroidered tunic, and a 
winged genius or Cupid, which iuagntestably prove the 
vast skill of these ancient potters. Of this ‘Samian’ 
ware—a name which seems to be misapplied, as it wag 
not imported from Samos—there was as much variation 
in quality as in the delf and £liiua%f our own day. 
Iu many instances, there is coarse material, or rude 
workmanship ; in others, the raised ornaments have * 


halPobliteratjjd look, as though fefpied iu worn-out 
moulds. It issSniy in the rarerjprietk'S, where the 
ornaments liaye been well emtjhscd or separately 
moulded, and then applied, that we see those exquisite 
cameo-like (fleets already spoken of. The small cup- 
shape# vessels and pateric are mostly plain; on the other 
hand, the bowls are richly ornamented. Both usually 
bear the. potters’ names. One vase, foundin Comhill, but 
unfortunately not perfect, lias a little romance attached 
to it, souiuwhulf similar to that of tlio Apollo. J$e - 
fragments were scattered, but brought together by 
different persons, and at considerable intervals of time. 
It is about eleven inches in height, aud is exquisitely, 
shaped and ornamented with draped and nude figure^-.' 
and encircling bands filled with representations .of 
vine-foliage, fabbits, anil birds. The ornaments on this 
class of bowhftire usually mythological. 

The researches oil the level of Roman London Jbave 
led to much curious and valuable knowledge connected 
with ancient glass. The windows of tlic Roman houses 
were undoubtedly glazed; for in London, as elsewhere, 
abundance of tliin window-glass is found amongst 
foundations and under walls. The specimens before 
us are principally fragments of bowls and rases, of a 
high degree of rarity. One is the portion of * wide- 
mouthed vase, in pale-green glass, ornamented With 
representations of chariot-races. Another fragment, of 
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the colour, nml which forme* part of a bowl, is of Mr Cunningham’s admirable Hand-book, we' hare 
decorated on the exterior with a raised rib pattern, none desenring the name—the llotnan city must form 


■modern glass-making yas both known and practised collection—will be 
Hy the Homans. Other fragments, all evidently por- were the arts, and 
tions of bowls or v*es, are of varied colours, either enriched the place 

single or mixed. Blue, red, brown, blade, yellow, and _•-‘— 

pink, are amongst these ; and in one or two instances, OUTIIOSI 
patterns in flowers and stars arc represented. The . r 


were the art«, and how advanced the civilisation that 


CURIOSITIES OF COOKERY.’ 


narrow-necked vessel in glass appear usunlly to have A’mono the nfmerous plans that have been promulgated 
been ornamented with heads at the extremity of the for the removal of the causes of Irid^destitulion, that 
handles. For a < long time, such were mistaken for 0 f the eminently practical M. Soyer is not the least 


fibula-., or some other orhamental portion of dress. 


entitled to 'consideration. It was confided by him in 


---J - , • • e blisnauu IV V.U1JJ1UI 1 MiUIOII. aw hub vwuhu\,u ui 1IIU1 *u 

Thns it seems that, contiary o e opinion o 1 84-7 to the then Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Bessborough j 
(l bbon who mates in ins great history that the , , ,, ■ x ,, . , ...” 

Romans were ignorant of glass and itc use, they were illness lie tells us-witlmut specifying 

most skilful fabricators. Probable traces of extensive whether it was thcMlness of Ins excellency or of Vmself 
glassworks havfl boon found off the coal, of Brighton • —prevented his ideas from being carried out. These 
from whenqp, it is supposed, lumps of pure and coloured. qjeas wpre to hnve pub^e lecturers sent forth through- 
glass were carried elsewhere for further fusion aJT out the lengthened breadth of the land to teach the 
manipulation. Evidence of similar glassworks exists destitute—to cook. Yes, to cook ; and an'exccllent plan 
on tlic eastern shores of England. , . - it was too, since the Irish peasantry throw tons of fish 

Specimens of coins, tiles, pavements ™ « thc ; ntl IIS mann inst4> ^ of 00Ilvert ing them 

mg, form the remaining portion of the Roman until ui- . * , . ,, . ’ . 6 

ties of thhrtmistrious Room. The coins include sonic mt " wholesome aftd luxurious food, 
of greatrarity. The tiles Mv how much of what is *;ut thc lower classes of the English are,very nearly 
called Iwention in our day, .is a*merc resuscitation df ign<tran^*of cookery; a fact which in tlic course of 


of forgotten things. Hie drainagi^Bes fit each other the volume In-forc us is illustrated in many ways, but 
exactly like those in use; and the adaptability of those in none more amusingly than by an anecdote of a eer- 
oonnected with warming and ventilation, might, if tain ox-tlieek, which, instead of the dry, tough, tasteless 
studied, give a lesson to more thaa one modern d j gb j t j mt j bocn accustomed to make, was converted 
Wanderer. The ^”ns of w^intmg an* f1inner go 

twelatori pavements arc ot grow lHjauty. .. r . 

fiver the mediaival antiquities we may not linger. “»*•«»« more tlian four ( l uart8 o{ col(l Wttter < f °“ tea- 
They include weapons, personal ornaments, pottery, spoonfuls of salt, some leaves of celery, same crusts 
chiefly found in wells—leather and iron work. The of bread, and three hours’ boiling. But M. Boyer does 


pottery of the middle ages, as collectors know, is of a not merely teach us to cook: he points out the value, as 
very debased kind ; there being a sort of interregnum absolute luxnries^pf wliat the poorest among ns turn 
between the sixth and fifteenth ^centuries, when both awa y from wilhniagust. Perhaps ourriair London 
skill and taste were lost, fine rarity of the Anglo- rpa d or s may observe sometimes, as a particular carriage 
Saxon ncnoi, we-must not Phbs by unnotidbd. It is , . . , .. . * . .. . , 

an enamelled one $Sr brooch, found, at the depth of <lnvU3 U P to thc u >™’ the excitement the anriral 


an enamelled oudfrftr brooch, found, at the depth of ““ UK : « smiii 

about nine feet, opposite Dowgate Ilill, in Thames causcs lu 1 uss > aml the hospitable energy with winch, 
Street. An outer border of rieli gold filigree-work, a* soon as the area-gate is opened, she bounds into the 
set with*fonr magnificent pearls, encloses an enamelled street to rub her sides against the visitor’s legs. This 
.full-faced head Snd tyjjt, draped and crowned; both carriage is a wheel-barrow; tlio visitor is the Cat’s-meat 
tunic and crown being ingeniously formed with threads Man; aii^, thc interest lie possesses for Puss is derived 
of gold. Its date is supposed to he about the ninth f roin a bunch of something for which she has a parti- 
century. AmongsttheNonnannd.es are iwoengftyed cular n;Ug ^ anJ which iB presellt ed to her with a 
copper bowls, found together in Lotliburv, in digging . . , , *, . 1 ,,,. . 

the foundations of the London and Westminster Bank. WOH<lcn P in stuck tlirougli it. The feline luxury is not 
Being privileged guests, we nre now admitted into mviting in point of colour, and it does not look os if it 
some interior rooms, where we behold inasSbs of Roman was invested witl|f the odours of Araby thc Bleats, but, 
bricks, cases full of pottery, and piles of leathefAndor- nevertheless, it is chiefly composed—for thero are two 
going the piling process already referred to. On n or three things pinned together—of a part of the ox 
working-bench and tables are collected other curio- which is as dear in Franca as any other part, which is 
elties -. here a group of short two-pronged forks ; near gelectcd b tbe 8lti]]ed cookB of tUa t country to flavour 
it, assortments of quaint knives; arid quainter still, tbe broth] and is eaten by thc natives fried or 


a batch of medieval pewter-spoons, with short handles 
ahd very round bowls—all of them being dug up from 
the foundations of mcdiieval London. Then there are 


stewed. It is ox-liver—Now thc English ox is remark¬ 
ably like a French ox ; and since, as M. Soyer justly 


tweezers, and scissors, and thimbles—the lost such odd- remarks, ‘ what is good for the goose is good for the 
shaped things! As we stand looking at them, we wish gander,’ can there be any good reason why it should 
each one could tell itn history—in suwi case, what not be turned to the same account with us? ‘It is 
vivid pictures wo should have of auoimt homes and our duty in this work, to bring every wholesome*. 

E m.r . . T . kind cheap food to the notice of the poor, so that, 

Room. Wo have seen in it what could not lie seen ^ity a exertion, they may live, and live well, wrt£ 
elsewhere; for it holds what is best of the little that tl,e P° nce earn, instead of living badly at 
ages of ignorance and vandalism have spared of Roman rimes, and most extravagantly at others, and not to 
London—that Roman London, if not so great as allow nourishing food to be wasted, as it is at present. 
Verulamium (St Albans) or Camuludunura (Colcbes-__i_1_ * _ 

ter), was in Z '“ ,,d f . Saw* c.»*oy M «» 

picturesque sylvan ueautj. Wheueyer tlie history of 8nlrm bf pia in co^Srpand Domutic JScmump. fly Alexis Boyer, 
ixmi^in is worthily written — lor, with the exception j London: UouUcdge. ism. 
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]ia many jMfrt*, and even in Ireland during tlie year of 
the famine, those who were starving would not partake 
of ox-diver- These are bought up in that country, put 
into tasks with salt, sent ovqr to a seaport in England; 1 
they are then subjected to a cold pressure, by which 
the liquid is extracted, which is used for adulterating 
an article in universal use; the remains are then dried 
in ovens, pounded, and Bent back to Ireland to be made 
into snuff.’ 

To bo made into snuff—surely that musj be Irish Black¬ 
guard 1 Try whether it would not bo bettehiilispused of as 
follows:— 1 Takembout two pounds of ox-liver; remove 
the sinew and veiils, cut it into long slices, half an inch 
thick, put in two ounces of dripping ill pan,; whqn hot, 
put in three pieces at a time of liver until set; cut a 
quarter of a pound of bacon in small dice,, fry in fat, 
cut up the liver in small dice, add it to the bacon, then 
add a # table-spoonful of chopped onions, the same of 
parsley, the same of flour, a tea-Bpoonful of salt and half 
of pepper, Btir rouud, and then add half a pint of water, 
ot a little more if the flour is sftong, till it font* a nidi 
Buckish sauce; put all into adish, cover frer with bread¬ 
crumbs, put a little fat*over, and place in the oven or 
before the Are. for twynty'minutes; brown it over with 
a hot shovel, and serve. A few poached eggs put on 
tMb top, will give it a nice appearailbe, and render it 
more nourishing. Curry may be used.’ 

We nowcomo to a great medical as well as oulinalfcr 
invention— a mode of administering cod-liver oil in the 
form of savoury food. This is now, perhaps, the n#>st 
popular of all medicines; but, oven when well r'rfined, it 
ib to most people exceedingly disagreeable, and many 
stomachs, even when it has taken possession, rebel 
against it, and get up a revolution. What was the 
remedy for this ? Why, the. remedy for Irish destitution 
—cookery. It was in this wise the problem was solved. 
Our cook took a pound of fresh cod-liverj ‘I then 
peeled and steamed two pounds of nice floury potatoes, 
then cut the liver in four pieces, placed it over the 
potatoes, and then steamed them, llitt'mg the oil from 
the liver fall on the potatoes. I then made some 
incisions in the liver with a knife, to extract the 
remaining oil, afterwards dishing up the liver, which 
was eaten with a little melted butter and anchovy 
sauce. The* potatoes were served up with a little salt 
and pepper. Both dishes were found extremely good.’ 
To be sure they were extremely good, and more 
strengthening and fattening than oil administered as a 
medicine. Directions are likewise given, for dressing 
the liver with rice, tapioca, and sago, and for making 
a savoury dish of cod-roe and god-liver eonjfiintly. 

This valuable book pays as much attention to the 
vegetable as the nuimal kingdom. Among other plants 
it treats of, is one called the Thousand Heads, used by 
the Yorkshire farmers as spring feeding for sheep 
during the lambing-season. ‘ I cooked them like 
greens, and an exceedingly nice vegetable they are. 
They are also good stewed, and cooked with a piece of 
bacon. As they grow at a time of the year when other 
green vegetables are scarce, I eonsidt# them a valuable 
article of food. They ure sow* about April, the small 
plant put out about October, and planted about three 
feet apart, and by March or April the whole field will be 
one luxuriant crop of greens. Formers in the vicinity 
of large towns would do well to undertake their culti¬ 
vation, as they would find a ready sale in all such 
places. At that time of year they are in lull Admin, 
and are called by the above singular name, in con se¬ 
quence of the thousands of heads continually sprouting 
from their root. The plant covers nearly one yard in 
circumference, and bears no resemblance to any other 
g?oen I recollect seeing, Hot even to Brussels sprouts.’ 

Nettles are, likewise, an excellent vegetable. ‘ This 
extraordinary spring production, of which few know 
(be Value, is at once pleasing to the sight, easy of 
digestion, and at a time of the year when greens arc 


not to be obtained invaluable as a purifier of the 
blood 9 the only fault is, they ore to be had for nothing; 
it is a pity that children are not employed to pick 
them, and sell them in market-towns/ The way 
to cook nettles is thus given:—‘Wash them well, 
drain, put them into plenty df boiling water with « 
little salt, boil for twenty minutes or a little longer, 
drain them, put them on a board nnd chop them up; 
and either servo plain, or put them in the pan with a 
little salt, pepper, and a bit of butter, or a little fat 
and gravy from a roast; or add*to a pound two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of flour, a gill of skim milk, a tea-spoonful of 
sugar, and serve witli or without poached eggs.’ This 
djph may bo hod during five months *in the year, for 
even when the plant grows rank the tops arc tender. 
Nettles may also bo used for making^ kind of tea, 
which, wc are informed, is very refreshing and 
wholesome. 

Mangcl-wurlbl is another neglected vegetable: its 
fioung leaves, dressed like nettles, arc extremely good, 
toie common weed, too, called tho sweet-dock, makes 
o| capital dish, when it is boiled with one-third of 
nettles, and a little carbonate of soda. ‘When dope, 
ttrajp them, and to about one pint basin full, add one 
ah ion sliced and fried, a sjyig of parsley, a little butter, 
pepper, and salt; put into a stew-pan o.. 4 bs Are, stir, 
and gradually ndd a handful of oatmeal: when you 
think the meal has*bccn sufficiently boiled, diffe up and 
serve as a vcgetfl|to.’ M. Soycr might have oeen still 
fuller in his catalogue of vegetable food. No people 
make so little use of the natural treasures as the Eng¬ 
lish. Tho Fregfih flnd a meal in every hedge; the hardy 
Burmese soldi* is never at a loss, since he can always 
gather leaves enough frpm the trees to but! into soiu^, 

You may be sure our intelligent cook does not neglect 
the mushroom; on the contrary, he makes public fhe 
discovery of a mode of cooking this ‘pearl of the 
fields,’ as he calls it, for which he should have taken 
out a patent. At first sight, the reader may think it 
concerns only tho Uevonulure cottager; but he will 
find a substitute mentioned for the clotted cream. 

‘ L first*cut two good slices of bread, half an inch 
thick, large enough to cover thi^ottoiu of a plate, 
toasted them, ami spread some Devonshire cream over 
the toast. , I removed all the earthy part from the 
mushroom, and laid them, .gently on the toast, head 
downwards, slightly sprinkled then* with salt and 
pepper, and placed in each a litfic of the clotted cream; 
I then put a tumbler over each, and placed them on a 
stand before/he fire, and kept turning them so us to 
prevent the glass breaking, and in ten to fifteen minutes 
the glass was tilled with vapour, which is the essence 
of the mushroom : when it is taken up, do not^emove 
the glass fo» a few minutes, by which time tho vapour 
will have become condensed and gone into the bread, 
but when it is, the aroma is so powerful as to pervade 
the whole apartment. The sight, when the glass is 
removed, ib must inviting, itB whiteness rivals the 
everlasting suovss of Mont Blanc, and the taste is 
worthy of LueuUus. . . . Therefore, modern gourmets, 
never fancy that you lmvo tasted mushrooms until you 
have tried this simple and new discovery. Remember 
the month—the end of September or the beginning of 
October. As Devonshire cream is not to be obtained 
everywhere, disc butter, or boil some milk till reduced 
to cream, with a little salt, pepper, and oue clove; 
when warm, put in an ounce of butter, mixed with a 
little flour, stir round, put the mushroom on the ‘toast 
with this sauce, cover with a basin, and place in the 
oven for half an hour. In this way all kinds of mush¬ 
rooms will he excellent. They may be put into 
baking-pans : cover with a tumbler as above, and 
bake in oven.’ 

Why does not M. Soycr turn his attention to the 
funguses in general? He would do good service—and 
to him it would be a labour of love—by giving us a 
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complete directory to Dr Badham’s extempore beef- 
puff-balls that taste like sweetbread—vegetable 
oysters, lamb kidneys, and grilled crawfish. All these, 
and a dozen other dainties, grow spontaneously in our 
fields, and flourish as excrescences on our trees; but 
fibat we want to know is,* .liow to distinguish them 
'from each other, andirom fungi that may chance to be 
poisonous. Do thinlr of this, M. Soyer I and begin by 
reading, as a preparation for studying the subject, an 
article in No. 22 of this Journal, entitled Negi.ected 
Tjusasukes. • 


AIAISETIMO. 

0 JiA.rTEit nr. 

ruiPsTORy or rnt ritmoxan. 

Ar/rriooGtr the narrative related to Walter Jfosterton 
by the Prisoner was much completer fiian necessary, 
yet severa^ouchcs were left out, and a good many <A 
the facts were told in a broken and incoherent manndT 
We shall not, therefore, repeat liis words; but endoft- 
vour in our own to put the reader in perfect possession 
of his unfortunate history. Paolo di Pale.o, af we 
already knjufc/rom the aduifisions of Signor Girolamo, 
the commandant of Maretimu, was the son of a person 
who hadgbeen in tho confidence ar*l friendship of the 
governor of Messina during the Eqfhsh occupation of 
the island; and who had accidentally perished in an 
attempt to carry off hy force a beautiful lady, the 
object of the governor's passion. Many political 
changes had taken place by the time that Paolo grew 
a mail. The Murchcse Belmonte, removed 
during the administration of Lord William Bentinek, 
had been restored to favour, and enjoyed much 
greater power than before. It was even snid that the 
post of viceroy had been offered to him j but he had 
declined, owing, some people thought, to the influence 
of romantic association connected with the city of 
Messina. It may he imagined, then—if it was true 
that he had voweif an undying hatred against the 
posterity of his former friend—that lie qould easily 
find or gunk'- an opportunity of gratifying it. Yet, 
to all appearance, he had forgotten his vengeful pur¬ 
poses; and Paolo lived undisturbed in the I’alazzA 
di Palco, well aware of the existence of the fond, 
but unconscious that it could ever briny unpleasant 
consequences to himself. 

Paol* was a fop in liis early years—a true Italian 
fop—learned in the art of dress, and a proficient in the 
use of cosmetics; well educated ‘to the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane;’ vain, capricious, subject to fits 
of enthusiasm; admiring Dante, despising Mctas- 
tasio; having a settled opinion on the relative, merits 
of German and Italian music.; not unacquainted with, 
the existence of a new literature; patriotic, with the 
intense hut narrow patriotism of a Sicilian; and 
crowning all his qualities by a settled, theoretical 
contempt of the fair sex. Not that he shunned their 
company like an anchorite; he was always foremost 
at a ball or a picnic—graceful nnd cafeless—full of 
sharj sayings and saucy gallantry; ready with bows 
and smiles; but professing at the same time perfect 
insensibility. It was the cant saying among men of 
his stamp, that there could tie no true liberty for him 
who was ‘ bound in the fetters of Cupid;’ for they still 
talk of Cupid In those parts. We are speaking of 
Italian women; and so may venture to say that this 
‘ beautiful disdain,’ as it was called, formed tho very 


reason why so many dark eyes glanced at" him as he j 
entered a room, or strolled along the Marina, carry lag 
his hat under his arm, and shaking back a cloud of 
ringlets which the breem from the neighbourhood 
of Scylla and Charyhdis blew in his face. The world 
said that the Dowager-duchess of Sanseverino was 
ready, if he would deign to look upon her, to lay her 
lidart and her fortune at his feet. But this qaonot be 
true; fur ladies are hound to wait till they are asked, 
and keep the^r ’affections in abeyance. We only know 
that when Paolo became the hero of * love-adventure, 
the duchess, who happened to be at" the theatre when 
she heard of it, asked for her fan to hide her face, 
and fainted away before it could he handed to her 
by Julie her maid. 

It was indeed (lore, after all, that brought all his 
misfortunes upon Paolo. Sooner or later these vrould- 
be Stoics must pay the penalty of our nature. Wo 
ire so fiirmed, every oife of us, that in good or ill time 
we are under ^he sad necessity of loving—of coming 
out from the comfortable isolation of philosophy, and 
of giving opportunities to fate. There is always some 
defect in the triple cuirass of, egotism, which Cupid, .to 
adopt that antiquated phraseology, at length discovers. 
It is trpe, that if we double our sorrows, wd double our 
joys ; and, Indeed, fi we do not choose to undergo tho 
an)piish one bouI feels in yearning for communion with 
another* soul, it does not seem clear what right we 
have to exist at all. Let us withhold our sympathies, 
therefore, from Paolo during his blustering selfish 
youth. ITc stood in no need of them. 

One day the young man, with moustachg trimmed, 
and waxed, and twisted in the most approved style, 
with curls falling in studied confusion from beneath a 
sort of civilised brigand’s hat, and in a light summer- 
dress of irrepronclitble elegance, was strolling down the 
Strada Reale, looking lazily to the right and to the 
left, with eyes that winked somewhat in tho bright¬ 
ness of the sun. He was probably watching for 
approving glances; for lie had a coat of a now form on 
liis back, and wanted to Bet the fashion. Like the 
birds of the south, lie seemed created only to shew off 
his brilliant plumage; and, to confess the truth, aB 
much of his brain as was active at that moment could 
have found place in the beak of a cockatoo. Saunter¬ 
ing on, lie came to whete a number of idle exquisites, 
like himself, were crowded under the awning in front of 
tin- Cat# del Teatro. They hailed him, and he joined 
them, to eat ices, and talk of the news of the'day: of the 
impending war between Russia and Turkey, the late 
eruption of Mount Etna, and the arrival of the prina 
dnnna Honoria. Presently a party of ladies—that 
seemed in the snjmy distance all scarf and parasol— 
came fluttering towards them, laughing and chatting 
with many complaints of the lieat; for although the 
siesta hour had passed, there was not much more than 
a foot of shade on the western side of the street. They 
had no business to be out at that time. 

The party of dandies waited till this pretty group 
was nfcarfy abreast; and then one of them advanced 
with his hat off, through the burning sun—only 
Italian beaus can do such desperate things; and 
having saluted several of them by name, begged they 
would come under the awxddg, and taste the ices, the 
like of which, he said, had never 1 been prepared' hy 
any aonfectioner in Messina. After a little whispering 
and sham resistance, the ladies—all of high rank and 
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distinguished position—accepted the offer. The young 
-men rushed into the cafe, and same out with twice' 
as many chairs as were necessary. Fresh ices were 
brought; and for several ipinutes there was nothings 
but prattling, and bowing, and smiling—nothing besides 
but the sight of rows of ivory teeth biting the purple 
or violet creams, or carmine lips blessing the rims 
of glasses where the snows of Etna wire changed into 
charming sorbetti, which even angels might have longed 
to taste in the pleasant languor of'i^iiradise. The 
awning was ofwrimson, and threw down its glowing 
tints on this gailj’-drcsBed group, which in our northern 
dime would not have ventured beyond the carpeted 
precincts of a boudoir. 

Among the ladies present on that merry occasion 
was Angela Belmonte, daughter of the governor of 
Messlfia, under the guardianship of the very respectable 
Contessa di Castro. Few of the young men present 
knew her hy sight, except her cousin, Ascanio Belmonte ,' 
the young man who had waylaid the .narty. She had 
only recentl/ arrived from Naples, where her educa¬ 
tion had been conducted under the care of her aunt, 
the Princess Corsifli. The governor Had felt his life 
too lonely—even in presence of his Jftminiscenccs—and 
las heart, which had for a long time grown cold 
towards TTTe daughter of his first wife, felt at t last |he 
lack of domestic endearments. Angela had come to 
light up his house with her presence. She m u 
beautiful pensive-looking girl, who could mg, fail to 
attract the chief nqtiee of these impulsive Sicilians, 
They all shewed more eagerness than was quite polite 
towards the elder ladies, to have nn ice accepted by her 
hands from theirs. Paolo, by no means timid at first, 
was the favoured one. It was mere chance; but he 
felt as if lie Jiad gained a victory; and not even then 
having the slightest suspicion who this young lady 
was, or that a great passion was about to take posses¬ 
sion of him—attracted by a kind qff instinct—-lie stood 
before her, ready to receive die glass from her hands, 
and talking impertinent nonsense about the resemblance 
of the crumbs of ice that melted on her red lip to the 
spring dew which a warm rose-bud drinks in. He 
would have gone on; but he felt something strange 
stirring within him—a swelling as it were of the heart 
—a sort of choking in the throat—a tingling in the 
eyes—a thrill through his frame—mere physical signs, 
it is true, which he might have misunderstood, but 
which produced so complete a change in the expres¬ 
sion of his countenance, that others noticed and 
interpreted it. * 

There was among the young men a wiry black little 
fellow, called Luigi Spada, who aspired to the repu¬ 
tation of a wit, and sometimes in his recklessness 
succeeded in saying an amusing thing. Observing the 
unequivocal expression of silent admiration which had 
succeeded to Paolo’s loquacity, he exclaimed, without 
giving a second thought to the matter: ‘Bravo! the 
reconciliation of the Belmontes and the Di Faleos is 
well begun.’ 

Several fierce glances checked the speaker’s imperti¬ 
nence. He felt that ho had advanced on dangerous 
ground, and moved towards the outer edge of the 
group, not waiting to observe more narrowly the effect 
of his words. Angela, who had heard some vague 
rumours of the feud, shrank a little nearer to the side 
of the contessa, and yet could not refrain fronr raising 
her large innocent eyes to Paolo’s countenance. It might 
have been fancy, but there was a sort of ‘ farewell ’ 
hi her glance. If so, that short interview had not left 
her acathluss. So thought, at least, Ascanio, her cousin, 
to whom the Marcliese Belmonte had said something 
of his wish that she should be* his wife, and who had 
taken it as a matter of course that she must*V>e so. 
He did not know till that moment how near she was 


to his heart. Th^ form of Paolo interposing, seemed 
to sngp some fibres. Ho altered bis position a little 
to see his rival’s face, and no longer doubted. Paolo 
had turned deadly pale on hearing the careless obser¬ 
vation, which hail at once revealed. the nature of the 
new feeling that possessed him, and told him what 
sorrows it might bring. His presence of mind utterly 
deported. Instead of warding* off the attack by a 
light answer, he seemed to admit its truth by silence ;■ 
and remained for a moment returning the mild 
glance of Angela* with a passionate yet despairing 
gaze. This is a southern tale. Love in Italy knows 
nothing of tlie prudent dissimulation of our latitudes. 
The party broke up in confusion, concealing its thoughts 
Aider an affectation of gaiety; but several compas¬ 
sionate ladies went awfiy with loud exclamations of 
pove.ro and povcrelta. By general cdhsent, this was 
taken to J»e the first scene of a love tragedy. Angela 
nestled very i&ise to the contessa’s side, trying to look 
•despcnately indifferent; Ascanio followed a little be- 
Ihind, twisting his moustache in a ferocigns manner; 
whore was a genera) dispersion in the direction of the 
marina, the bazaar, the milliners’ shops, the trattoria; 
yo that Paolo was soon left with one companion, Ms 
eliWriend Luigi Spada, who had so unluckily interfered 
with his happy moment df illusion. 

Luigi, who, as we ha-jp said, had gone a!little aside; 
now sidled up, am^ affecting unconsciousness^ proposed 
a visit to the theatre, where an opera was reft-arsing— 
‘a vast, bewildentig festival of music; a paradise of 
harmony.’ Perhaps not much to his surprise, Paolo 
started towards him. He expected .to he kuocked 
down, and fejft that he deserved something of the kind. 
’The young man, however, merely took him by the 
hand, wrung it, said that he forgave him—it aoo M bd 
tacitly agreed that a deep injury had been commuted 
— anil then hastened away with irregular strides, to shut 
himself up in his apartment, where he remained almost 
without food for many days. We are speaking of one 
of a strange race, not very regular, and perhaps not 
particularly estimate in its ways of action. This 
sudden acquiescence in a position of sickly despair, by 
no means entitles Paolo to be Bet up ns a model. Men 
who have felt strong passions, strftng affections, always 
interest us, but do not always win our respect, and are 
perhaps a* little liked as Respected. They are neces¬ 
sarily egotistical. If they rouse ajl our -Sympathies 
.when we read of them, it is because we put ourselves 
in their place, and love what they have loved. 

The change which after this took place in the charac¬ 
ter, or Tilth* in the manner of Paolo, was marked by 
all, and assigned at first to its true cause; though 
people soon forgot both liis former peculiarities and the 
period of tjjeir cessation. He withdrew from his ordi¬ 
nary. boon-companions; no longer spent his time !n 
cafes, or on the Marina; and never went to theatre or 
concert, except when lie knew that the governor’s 
family was to be present. The possibility that the 
passion which Ipid taken possession of his wholo being 
could ever be rewarded, did not at first present itself to 
his mind. He suffered under it as under an incurable 
disease. Ho know tlio barrier which circumstances 
had raised round tlie object of his love—that she stood 
within a charmed circle, approach to which might be 
deatli to hir». Not that he feared death, if met in this 
pursuit. Tljpse warm southern natures—not always 
ready to sacrifice themselves at the call of patriotism 
—are reek’ess of dangers which lie in the path of their 
passions. Sicily counts more martyrs to love than 
to liberty and Paolo, though like all the enthusiastic 
young noblemen of that time, a fierce talking patriot, 
had never realised until then tlie possibility of putting 
life in one scale, and the satisfaction of an idea in the 
other. It suddenly occurred to him that death was 
inevitable; and that he must earn it by acme action 
which should unanswerably prove his love. 
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Up to this time he had been coqfent to admire the 
lady of his thoughts from a distance; to watch |ier as 
she leaned afar off from the marble balconies of the 
palace, seeking amidst the gay crowd that thronged 
the sunny parade, perhaps for she knew not what— 
rhaps for that solitasy fofm standing a little apart, 
d not daring to gaze too intensely in her direction: 
or to note her graceful movements as she glided to 
moss in company with the inevitable contessa, not 
withonhglancing smilingly on either hand as she went: 
or, concealed in son^ dark cornci' at the theatre, to 
study the play of her features as the artificial emo¬ 
tions of the stage called forth natural reflections of 
them in her. 11$ dared not seek to meet her glance. 
It might be cold and indifferent, and this would he 
■ more than lie could hear. 

But at length growing weary of loving in secret-— 
perhaps something impatient to know whether the 
object of his passion was not to him ofrieast a statue, 
capable of being admired, yet without aainglc pulse of 
sympathy-»Paolo determined, in the first place, t» 
court Angela's gaze, anil then to obtain an interview it. 
any risk. He had endeavoured in vain to put in motiim 
the ordinary machinery of courtship. The families 
which visited the governor’s palace were enttrelp 
estranged front all his acquaintance. He belonged to 
what was flflTed the Society of Patriots—consisting of 
the old Sicilian gentry—m a sfatg, of perpetual con¬ 
spiracy tgainst the Neapolitan government. It was 
true there were certain point* at which, under ordinary 
circumstances, tlie native aristocracy came into contact, 
not often cordially, with the foreign nobility and such 
of the Sicilians who were somewhat cgmtcriiptnously 
described as ‘those who had rallied.’ But since his' 
mooting with Angela, an unseen influence had been at 
wqyk; and when lie endeavoured to return into society, 
and renew acquaintance with some families, through 
whose means he might chance to meet Angela, lie found 
almost every door closed against him. Ascanio, with 
the full concurrence of the Marelicse Belmonte, lmd 
laboured silently, and with fruit. To keep those two 
y< ung people asund- r. the result of years of concilia¬ 
tory policy was thrown away. The younfe Sicilian 
nobility conspired mans audaciously than ever; and 
the police were constantly hearing vague rumours of 
lodges of carbonari being formed in nil classes. 

Paolo,•moreover, 1 ;■ liilf reserve suddenly assumed, 
and his abrupt iftamiers, had contrived to distance, if 
not to disgust, most or liis young friends. The only' 
one who would never lie offended was Luigi Sjyadn, 
who used to follow him about at a distance, and take 
all sorts of opportunities of wishing him a good-day. 
Ho liked Paolo, anil imagined himself to lie the sole 
cause or his unhappiness; although, in reality, if he 
hnd held his tonguo, matters would have'gone on in 
almost precisely the same wuy. To tell him this,4rould 
have pained bun. Like many other men, Luigi took 
a sort of melancholy pride in having done an evil 
action: he did not wish to he deprived of the luxury 
of repentance. Great was his delight! therefore, when 
one day Paolo, whose heart lmd at last grown too full 
for further silence, turned abruptly to him, took him 
by tlie arm. and led him outside the city, towards the 
grove of tall sycamores, under which the inhabitants of 
the hamlet of San Vita are wont at harvest or vintage 
time to dance when the sun has gone down. 

They sat for hours; and during the whole time 
Luif4 Spnda never attempted to make a singlo witty 
observation. The passion of Paolo di Faleo completely 
overpowered hint. Ho did not quite understand all he 
: heard j lint he understood enough to render him of good 
counsel to one in his friend’s mood—determined to take 
’no advice but what exactly jumped with his own views. 
Paolo, who was not particularly fertile in stratngems, 
wanted only to be instructed in the means of obtaining 
an interview with Angela—a single opportunity of 
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pouring forth the expressions of his love, even, if .the, 
consequence to liinwwere to be death. He did -not at 
that time think of the consequences to her. There is 
a good deal of selfishness at tho bottom of the finest 
passions. * 

Luigf was a man of resources, and not very scru-. 
pulous. Adler brief consideration, he hit upon a plan 
worthy the librcfto of an opera. It is the custom at Mes- 
sifia on New-year’s Hay for all the boatmen of the port, 
decked in gay habiliments, with ribbons in their caps 
and at their ykhces gay banderoles flying, to present 
themselves in a procession before the-governor, wishing 
him nil health and prosperity, to the full value, indeed, 
of the presents they expect in return. Not one of 
these Inariril'rs, probably, but hates the Neapolitan in 
his heart. Surliness, however, is an uncommon thing 
in the gout!). It is the custom to be jovial on that day; 
and it is the custom also to be feasted and gratified 
with a few baiarhi. Discontent and conspiracy are 
adjourned to another season. 

v Now when Paolo expl lined to Lnigi that he wished 
at nnyratc to approach lor once near enougli to Angela, 
to be able to contemplate her charms leisurely, if not 
to speak to her. the plan suggested for the purpose by 
the one, ami afftecd to by the other,'ivas this: The lover 
was to disguise himself ns a boatman—as Francesco, tho 
son of an old fellow whom Luigi knew, and who had a 
daughter engaged in some menial occupation about 
the palace, t This said Francesco was at that time at 
Naples, where he had been many years, and it was easy 
to personate him with the consent of tiie father. Tho 
details of this notable scheme were not very well dis¬ 
cussed. It seemed to Paolo, who did not know the 
extent or nature of iiis friend’s influence with the 
mariners of Messina, quite worthy of being placed 
among the stratagems of Polybius, ne was ready to 
embrace Spaila; and readily agreed to meet 'nim at his 
house on the morning of New-year’s Day, and clothe 
himself in the garb that was to be prepared for him. 
From a due sens%>of female garrulity, it was deter¬ 
mined that Betting, the girl at the palace, should not 
be let into the secret. 

For two or three days .Paolo was in the seventh 
heaven. It was no business of iiis to reflect on the 
absurdity or impropriety of what he was about to 
undertake: that was Luigi Kpuda’s department. 
Tlie only idea that occupied iiis mind was, that within 
a given number .wf;- hours, he should for the first 
time in his life cross the threshold of the palace in 
which Angela lived, tread the pavement she trod, 
breathe tlie air she breathed, see her face, hear her 
voice. All these dciigiKs were so exquisito in the 
anticipation, that we may easily understand how the 
infatuated young man remained rapt as it wore in 
a visior.and nevec reflected that he was about to bring 
himself within the operation of that vulgar thing called 
1 tlie Law.’ It is a common thing for people who are 
found strolling along corridors, or hiding in atllars, to 
plead love as their excuse, to which magistrates'generally 
turn a deaf car, * 

The great day came at length. The shipping in the 
harbour was decked out witli flags; music perambu¬ 
lated the streets; tho boatmen assembled at the Leo 
d’Oro, and emptied a cask of Sicilian wine, l’aolo, duly 
dressed out by Luigi Spad.a, joined in tlie crowd, which 
was sufficiently numerous for him to pass unnoticed. 
Tlie father of Bettina, who was in the secret, gave him 
a sly Aink, and felt proud to be the accomplice of a 
nuhlcmau’s lovc-ad vcqMrc. The procession was fumed, 
and* marched somewhat irregularly, but with great 
enthusiasm, towards the palace of the-governor. 

A powdered major-domo, fat and important. Bar- 
tola by name, made his appearance., on the threshold, 
and scolded them a little for their noisy behaviour- 
hut quite in a paternal way—which, he supposed, was 
the wish of tho government. Then be led them with 
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great gravity op the marble staircase—so shining and 
polishedj'that they feared to tread upon it too roughly— 
until they came to a magnificent hall. The boatmen 
were hushed into respect at once, though, probably,., 
many of them wero uncompromising carbonari. The 
governor, dressed in his court-robes, turned up jn them 
a face beaming with smiles. It was the policy of 
the day to conciliate the humble clasps. The Lady 
Angela was at his right iiand. She nad been trild 
to look gracious, and tried to do so, although there 
were graces of anxiety in her featurt*. These are 
the arts of pov&r. The leader of the’boatmen—an 
aged man, minus •several tee^h—made a little Bpcech; 
faltered a good deal; said what he did not mean; 
got confused; and at length breaking off,“substituted 
the eloqqpnce of voice for the eloquence of expres¬ 
sion, and shouted 1 T iva il Marchcsc HeOhonte ’ A 
tremendous viva followed from the whole hand, which 
almosf stunned tho sparrows that were fluttering in 
through tiie open windows. The governor laughed, 
and tried to appease the clanspur, hut was ei'dently 
well pleased. ’With all his experience, hg did not know 
the true value?of that temporary enthusiasm. 

No one noticed that*one of tho boatmen, instead of 
tearing his throat to pieces by shouting, wfts staring most 
impudently at tbc lovely Lady Angtla. Perhaps she 
would have done so; hut after contributing her quota 
of smilrtftmd bows, she kept her eyes nyjdcstly fixed 
on the ground, l’aolo, for the lisat time since* he liltd 
first seen her, admired her at leisure, standing within 
a few paces. So wonderfully forgetful was he of the 
obligations of this real world, indeed, that he once felt 
an almost irresistible impulse to throw himself at her 
feet. He was drunk with ill-regulateil passion, and 
seemed purposely to disregard his assumed character. 
Bortolo noted him as a dangerous person, wanting in 
devotion fo tho government, ami resolved to have a 
little communication with the police on the subject. 

At length the murmur subsided, because it was 
evident, by the gracious looks ami gestures of the 
governor, that he wanted to say something agreeable. 
Silence being obtained—cvi ,-y boatman nmlgmg his 
neighbour as an ill-behaved fellow—it was announced 
that below, in the offices and the inner courtyard, 1 a 
slight collation was prepared, of which’—this was the 
annual form of speech—‘ the brave mariners of Messina 
would no doubt willingly partake ere tho commence¬ 
ment of their usual games.V Tke-*iuiplc crew uttered 
another very short cheer, and then hastened to range 
thumselres, with a semblance of order, behind. Signor 
Bartolo, who gave the word ‘March;’ and sti>pping 
out as rapidly as his corpulence would allow, soon 
relieved the governor and his daughter from their 
rougjj visitors. 

There is a 1 thin partition,’ we mxc told, between 
sanity and madness; but it is also true that mad 
people, like drunken people, do successfully tilings 
which, If attempted according to any settled plan, 
would ho'ture to fail. Paolo hnd now accomplished as 
much as ho could reasonably expect* hut there was no 
reason lit anything ho did that day. Having perused 
the beauties of Angelo, his imagination became more 
and more exalted; and he resolved to endeavour to 
speak to her. Remembering tho name of Bettinn— 
the sister of the boatman he was personating—he 
actually resolved to wander through the palace, to use 
her name as his shield if he was.encountered, and to 
take the chance of wlmt might happen. 4 

Leaving the crowd as it roIfcA in a gay stream of 
red and blue oaps, fluttering ribbons, many-coloftred 
jackets, broad smiles, and white teeth, down the marble 
staircase, he entered a narrow but light passage, which 
led to a flight of steps abutting upon the private 
garden. He was soon under rows of orange and pome¬ 
granate trees; and advancing a few steps, saw a female 
form pass slowly beyond some. shrubs at no great 


distance.' His first impression was that fortune was 
hastening to bring about a bewildering interview; but 
he soon saw a smart lively-looking wench, unmistak¬ 
ably a soulrrrtte, coming on without noticing lum. The 
idea struck him that this must bo his supposed sister; 
so, without further reflection, Jte began calling out: 
* Bettina! Bettinn! ’ The girl raised her eyes, and 
seeing a tall handsome boatman-Jiandsomer and more 
elegant than real boatmen frequently are—running 
towards her, she forgot to ask what ho wanted there, 
and began to look bashful. 

‘I tliiuk you are Bettina,’ sairf Paolo, coming dose 
up, quite out of breath. 

‘ No, I am not,’ replied she. t 

* A thousand pardons, signofina; I am her brother. 
I have just returned from Naples, and preferred leaving 
my good friends to have a little chat wUb my sister.* 

‘ But how is it you take me for her ? ’ 

Paolo said that lie had been many years away, and 
judged, that Ins sister must have grown up into a 
leautiful damsel, such as he saw before bin* The girl 
bicitly admitted that she was beautiful; but observed, 
tfiat Bettina was not quite so tall as she was, and had 
something the matter with one of her eyes—poor 
tying! Paolo forgot to express a proper degree of 
brotherly grief; Bettina’* eyes did not interest him 
in the slightest degree. : 

‘Well,’ lie said,^if ycju are not Bettina, pray who 
are you 'i ’ • 

The girl was lharvellonsly shrewd. During this 
conversation, she had lost not a moment, and had 
examined Paolo from top to loe; marked his counte¬ 
nance, which Jiail evidently been a good deal in.the 
Miadc; his hands, which were small and delicate; his 
linen, which lie had fisrgotten to choose of sufficient 
coarseness; and suddenly assuming an altitude # of 
pretty defiance, she said, looking all the while very 
hard at Messer Paolo: ‘ If you had called me by my 
name, Lisa, 1 should have thought you wore some 
impudent spark, who wanted to tnlk nonsense with 
roe; but now I am quite sure that you are a mad 
gallant, seeking to Ifave speech of the Lady Ang -'a. 
It is well*you met with no greater savage. There is 
yet time for yon to slip away unsoan.’ 

Paolo grew livid when he found how easily his inten¬ 
tions were "divined; and for tho first time understood 
that lie had wantonly expose the name of hei»he loved 
to become the theme of scanyalous* talk. The easy 
'way, too, in which Lisa spoke of the matter, disgusted 
liin^ He felt, in that high moment like a guilty angel, 
endeavouring to obtain surreptitious entrance into 
paradise; and here was a pert-looking donzcllu, who 
saw through him at once, treated him ns a. vulgar 
foolish fellow, and ofl'ered compassionately to let him 
go in peac<?! With deep humiliation expressed in his 
counftnancc, he wished to depart. 

‘No, no, signor,’ suddenly exclaimed Lisa, ‘do not 
fear. I am the lady’s own maid, and shall not betray 
you; although it trouhl have been better had she 
confided in me Instead of in Bettina. But she is so 
kind to us all, that I will shew that I, too, can be 
trusted.’ 

Paolo hastened to assure the girl that her mistress 
had not the slightest knowledge of his intention, ond 
was probably ignorant of his existence. Lisa looked 
amazed. She had taken it as a matter of course tlmt 
the Lady Angela was encouraging the addresses of this 
handsome follow. II is confession entirely changed 
the face of things ; and with some coldness and auger, 
she insisted that he should go away. But now was his 
time to lie bold. He had been so successful up to that 
point from sheer recklessness, that he began to think 
so good an opportunity should not be thrown away/ 
lie became eloquent, and begged and prayed Lis* to 
take his part. Perhaps because lie forgot the usual 
pecuniary argument, and let fall tears instead of 
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tcudi, the girl’s heart soon melted. People of that 
class think they are performing a sacred duty in 
bringing young lovers together—just in the veiy cases 
when circumstances combine to keep them asunder^ 
At length she said, with a little hesitation: ‘ And if I* 
speak to her, in whose name must it be ?’ 

• 1 In the name of Paolo di Paine.' 

‘ Mnledetto’ (Acyirsod onel) exclaimed the girl, 
starting back. ‘Our deadly enemy! No, no!' and. 
without waiting to hear a single other word, she ran 
away in the direction of tho palace, down tho alley 
by whicli Paolo bad kirae. 

The young man did not doubt that the bouse would 
at once be alarmed, and felt that in that case his 
position would‘bo nnAt critical. By this time hie 
brain bad cooled. It seemed more possible to him, 
even from thi^abortivc attempt, that ho might succeed 
in tho object of his wishes; whilst the absurdity of 
risking a scandalous conflict bccamm evident. lie 
hastened, therefore, to return toward! the <]oor by 
which he bad entered the garden; but, to his mortiflctL 
, tion, founirit fastened on the inside. Perhaps the girl 
hod shut it, to prevent his escape. Believing that In 
this case ho should soon lie attacked, he went along the 
wall of the house, seeking for another means of paaeiifg 
into tho street. , * 

After pnmeeding a little, way, he came to a spacious 
door-window, that stood oport, and stupping hastily in, 
found fcfcnsclf face to face with*the governor—the 
Marchcsc Belmonte I The start wliiHI Paolo gave must 
have been imperceptible, for the nobleman—whose 
mind was probably occupied with some 'political com¬ 
bination—took for granted that one of the boatmen 
had inadvertently gone astray in thwhnilding, aiuV 
k^dly said: ‘My good man, if you go through that 
door, you will find your way to the kitchen. Follow 
tht* passage, and take the first staircase to your right.’ 
With these words lie passed on to the garden, lent iug 
Paolo breathless with surprise. 

lie did not hesitate, however, to take the direction 
indicated; liut on coming to the staircase, he ascended 
instead of descending, and suddenly found himself at 
the half-open door of an apartment. Voices came 
from within, lie jAeckcd himself, and listened. It 
was Lisa relating to tier mistress the audacious conduct 
of Paolo. The j'oung man forgot his position at once. 
He leangii forward, jmJ beheld Angela sitting upright 
in a groat arm-chair, looking with pallid eagerness at 
her maid, who stood lxdbro her, and had just got to the*' 
point at which she had begun to soften towards the 
young man. An almost imperceptible untile plfyed 
round the lips of Angela, whose previous expression 
had been one of intense anxiety. At length Lisa said : 

‘ Whence told me his name, the makdetlo - -- 

‘ You begged him to retire from tho place of danger, 
did you not?* *■ 

‘No j 1 ran away without saying another word; and, 

I tliink, I slammed the door la’hind me." 

'Santa Virgino!’ exclaimed Angela clasping her 
hands; ‘then lie is still in the garden,*.vhere my father 
has gone to walk 1' 

Paolo could restrain himself no longer—and, dis¬ 
daining now t,o sneak away by the kitchen, stepped 
nobly forward, and advanced iuto the centre of the 
room with a deprecating gesture. 

.The girl screamed as if a wasp had string her; hut 
did not run away this time. Angela* flushed red, 
partly with indignation—for women often resent the 
boldnbss which wins them — and partly from fear. 
The latter sentiment dictated her first words: ‘Ply, 
sir,’ she said; * this is a dangerous place for you! ’ 
‘Ply!’ site added, slightly cheeking herself; ‘for it 
is not proper for you to come.' 

Had these sentences been pronounced in a different 
order, Psolo might have complied without a word; as | 
it was, he remained, and only professed Ids willingness 1 


to obey her slightest commands,-even if thgy sent him 
to death. , 

‘ They may kill yen, 5 murmured Angela. 1 1 hear 
them coming.’ And sure enough there woe steps in 
tho passage below. Paolb felt his head swim. The 
fear of. death could not drivo him from that sweet 
society*; and he forgot even the care of her fttme. He 
sat down upon a stool at her feet, and fixed upon 
her an intense! look, which she could not choose but 
meet with one furtive glance. These foolish young 
people were facetting that they had a’long life before 
them, full of promises of happiness,’which might be 
blighted by their strange carelessness. There was a 
step on the staircase. They bent slightly towards one 
another. Lisa uttered an exclamation of anger, and 
went and shut the door just in time, for Ascanio was 
coming up to look for his cousin. ’ 

‘With whom ploseted?’ ho cried jovially. ‘The 
bontmen are dancing in the piazza like bears. 1 - It is 
rare fun. Come and see them.’ 

, Angina, recovering %r presence of mind, and .com¬ 
mitting herself without recall, answered, in a voice 
which she know how to render cheerful, that she 
hail seen enough of benrs, add wanted to be quiet. 
Her cousin turned on his heel—no doubt saying to 
himself, tlmt tin* time would come .when he should 
curb this wilful temper—and wont to laugh inanely 
at the now qxtravagant jollity of the boatmen. Little 
did lie’ thgik tlmi, while she with one hand was 
trying to still the heaving of her bosom, at that 
vefy moment Paolo held the other, and was begin¬ 
ning to'speak, not as he had ever spoken before, and 
as only those can speak whoso Hearts axe full of the 
purest passion, and who rise for a moment under its 
influence above the ordinary level of humanity. Great 
orations have been made to applauding senates, hut no 
assembly of men has ever thrilled beneath elhqucnce so 
piercing, so subtle, so persuasive, so clothed in all fine 
qualities—every word glittering, the transparent sheath 
of a divine thought; no fierce democracy, no wise 
council, has listenefl to appeals approaching in fervour 
and power to those which ar« poured into the soul of 
the coy solitary maiden, who has mot her lover under 
the shade of the linden-tree, at evening-time, and asks 
for an assurance of everlasting attachment. What 
wonder, then, that Paolo spoke words to which Angela 
listened with delight! He did not talk of their felicity 
i*s something that would he soon possible. They were 
both young, and they could wait. Ho would admire 
her from afar off, as ho admired the stars of heaven, 
if he but knew that her heart throbbed only for him, 
and tho time would coxio when constancy would he 
rewarded. 

Angela listened and listened, and soon frit, as it 
were, he” heart dgawn from within lie% She wts no 
longer mistress of its heatings. She* looked wildly 
round, knowing not what to answer; and seeing Lisa, 
who had been with her since her childhood, and whom 
she had consulted about the chaige of all her toys, she 
cried in a voice ^f childish simplicity: ‘ Lisa, Lisa! 
what shall I say to this man ? ’ . 

‘ Say the truth—that, you jqpe him, the makdetto ! ’ 

This time ^the word gra# pronounced as one of 
cndearraent; : and although Angela did not exactly 
utter the confession her mai^, had recommended, she 
did what was as good—shaap&ced both her 1 lands 
in those of Paolo, and smilerij^rer him as he covered 
them upth kisses. There waMrfor a long time silence 
in tlie room. Life became to these two young people 
as teautiful as a land built up t£ rosy rays amidst the 
clouds; their souls wegS hushed iuto perfect happi¬ 
ness ; and still with joinedthagils, they seemed content 
thus to float down the stream of tim$, even if it should 
drift them out into a Bhoreless sea. Lisa’s _ voice 
sounded harsh when she reminded them that it was 
time to separate. They aroused themselves, and could 
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not help lCttghing at her conceited confidential air. 
Their conversation _ then proceeded for awhile, in 
spite of the maid’s impatience, in a gay spirit; but 
when they separated, a tint of melancholy came over 
both. They felt that life*could scarcely contain a 
happier hour than that. When they looked jowards 
the future, they saw threatening clouds gather on the 
horizon. 


TADMOR IN TIIE DESERT. 

It is a long and tedious journey over the great Syrian 
Desert from Bagdad to Damascus. One by one our 
dromedaries had dropped down and died gn thq way, 
and those that remained alive, travelled slowly along 
under the weight of their double loads. Oty supply of 
water was failing, and we were mgumfully devising 
sclieirfts for eking out the last mouldy biscuit apiece, 
which was all that remained of our provisions, when 
the foremost of our party shouted out that Uiq mouiv- 
tains of Syria were visible on the distant horizon. It 
was long ere We could convince ourselves that it was 
indeed so, and that tile* hills we had looked for so 
long and earnestly were really before ns ;* hut gradually 
tke mists dispersed, nml before night we could clearly 
distinguish the two peaks, between which ran onr road 
to llamfflSeus; and we knew that at the fool of the pnss 
lay Tadmor, our first place of refuge on this side of tfle 
Desert. Very early next morning, we were in ihe 
saddle, and our dromedaries pressed forward, although 
tiiey knew that their resting-place was near; But hour 
after hour paBsed aw*ay, as we toiled on, and seemed to 
bring us uo nearer the white castle of Sitta bcl Ivies, 
which we could descry on the height overhanging 
Palmyra. As it got dark, we mode a slight detour to 
reach a ifcrdablo part of the groat salt lake, which 
extends for some miles to the cast of the ruins. The 
ground was thickly incrusted with thi saline deposit, 
but as wc proceeded, it became juioister and more 
slippery, and our camels slid abom most uncomfort¬ 
ably. Their large spongy feet, adapted so peifoolly 
for the loose sand and shingle of the Desert, are unable 
to take firm hold on wet ground; and before long, 
the greater»part of our caravan had most unwillingly 
taken an unpleasantly muddy salt-water hath. My 
Maltese dragoman was particularly lofld in his lamen¬ 
tations ; and such was his dread of catching cold, that 
he persisted in walking all the rest of the way to 
l’almyra, although he had left both shoes in the mud. 

In this valley of salt, which now chiefly supplies 
Damascus and the surrounding country, David is 
supposed to have smitten the Syrians and the Edomites. 

It # was past midnight when, threading our way- 
through a chatB of ridns and broken •dlumrts, we hulled 
before the portal of Zhe Great Temple of the Sun, 
whose massive walls now enclose the Arab village, and 
protect it from the attacks of the Bedouins. Our 
demand for admitUHMt* at so unseasonable an hour 
seemed to alarm the population witfpn; for it was not 
until a number of men, armed with long guns and 
lances, had assembled afe&jeconnoitrcd our appearance 
through the loopholes -o#dMier sidc.ofyCto door, that 
the gste was opened totas. We proceeded at once to 
the house of the slrttk/ and cnlere**a long vaulted 
hall, in which, throughint smoke, we could distinguish 
thu forms of half-nakW Arabs, stretched along the 
floor in every variety of ^posture. At the uppe* end of 
the building, a group was gathered round the fire; 
and towards this wo rnKde our way*. But no one rc9c to 
offer the accustomed salutalAftf: a corner was sullenly 
pointed out to us, where wi# might spread our carpets. 
Throughout the Desert, the Arabs of Tadmor have 
become a by-word for their clmrliahncsg; and on this 
occasion they in no way belied their reputation.* But 
petty inconveniences of this kind, greatly as they must 


astonish travellers coming, as we did, flush from the 
unbounded hospitality of the far East, were as nothing 
to us; for had we not reached Palmyra ?—the object of 
,our long Desert journey—the goal of many a yearning 
wish; and to speak more prosaically, and with equal 
sincerity, was not this the' oasis where our shrunken 
provision-bags were to recover tlielr ancient goodljl 
proportions? And this last item>0 sentimental, stay- 
at-home reader! formB a far greater one in the calcu¬ 
lations of a wayworn traveller, even in the poetical 
land of sunrise, than thou canst conceive, sitting 
comfortably ensconced by an English fireside. 

But how shall the view be described which burst 
upon us the next morning from the, summit of the 
ttJnple ?—the first view of Fallhyra! In the darkness 
of the preceding night, we had noticed only the fidlen 
columns and broken slabs immediately Atmnd us; and 
I’ulmyra had seemed, after all, a thing more belong¬ 
ing to the'imajjhmtion than to reality—-hallowed, per- 

J aps, by history and romance, but unrfble to bear the 
ialter-of-1'aet light of day. Now, how diffejjpnt was the 
t^cnc! Looking westward, the whole plain, from the 
vdlage to the foot of the mountains, was covered with 
long lines of arches and colonnades— the walls they once 
qpclesed had, for the most part, perished, hut there 
stood the rows of column^ to all appearance ns perfect 
as on the day when they were erected, un the hills 
above, frowned two ruined and picturesqueMoslem 
east-lea; while tht^valleys were studded withMhe mas¬ 
sive tombs wliicWBave survived the dwellings of their 
occupants. Eastward by the great salt lake, and 
beyond, stretching far away to the Euphrates and the 
frontiers of Pflpia, lay the undulating sand-hills of the 
•Desert; and an this seen in the light of an Eastern sun, 
bright and glowing, yet softened by die haze of h^t, 
which yet docs not detract from the clearness of (he 
atmosphere, made the desolate ruins of Tadmor appear 
as lovely as the bright gardens of the Alhambra, or the 
cypress-clad ruins of Rome. 

I will not add to the number of those who iiave 
already described these ruins. Other travellers have 
counted the eolumnirtn the colonnade, although no two 
have agrebd as to the number; other travellers have 
written upon the tombs ; others Bftsre bathed in the hot 
sulphureous waters, which form a natural hath as they 
issue from .the rock; and some have even talked of 
swimming up the crevice ftflhi v Inch the spriag issues. 
Many, perhaps, have been chased bacii to the village by 
“wandering parties of thu Ancsl, or have, suffered from 
the a pilfcring propensities of tin* sheik and his fol¬ 
lowers; buUfew are likely to have seen Palmyra as 
wo saw it, when we halted our dromedaries to take 
a last view of the City of the Desert. The setting 
sun was gleaming redly on the ruins, which stretched 
beneath us In an almost unbroken line, from the pedi- 
nicn^uf the magnificent Temple of Diocletian to the 
triumphal arch which marked the entrance to the 
sacred prccinels of the Temple of the Sun, where were 
the few remaining date-trees which gave the city its 
name—‘Thu l’ftuje of Palms;’ and though few and 
stunted are the trees which now compose yon scanty 
cox>sc, Tadmor still bears tb<> name it bore before 
the days of Solomon, and of which the Roman Palmyra 
was but a translation, now no longer familiar to the 
inhabitants. Column and battlement stood clear and 
defined in tfie evening glow; while behind, over the 
still black sufface of the Desert lake, a yet blocker cloud 
swept onwards. A moment more, and it would ^eacli 
the city, marring the beauty of the scene; but I would 
not have the picture in ray memory obscured, and 
hastily turning ray camel’s head down the hillside, I 
left Palmyra behind me for ever. 

Pull of the romantic story of Zenoliia, the Boadicea 
of the East, as every traveller must be who visits the 
Arab queen’s city, it is a disappointmc.nt that few of 
the ruins can really be traced beyond the conquest of 
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AtiryKMi, and tliat Palmyra must fiwe its antiquarian 
interest to the Romans rather than to its nativf inha¬ 
bitants. The architecture, too, ig of a lour order; but 
the general effect of these mighty columns, standing, 
alone in the midst of the Desert, is unequalled. 

The storm hurst upon tfs, as, after a sharp trot, I 
rejoined our party; but our tents were soon pitched, 
and, in spite of the rltnonstrances and warnings of our 
Arab guides, fires were lighted, which happily failed to' 
attract 4hu attention of any of the wandering Bedouins. 
We afterwards learqed that their forces were at that 
moment concentrated in an attack upon the great 
caravan which crosses the Desert annually from Bagdad 
to Damascus. . # 

The sky was again clear in the morning, and we 
proceoded on our journey. Towards mid-day we came 
upon a numbe#of heaps of salt, left unguarded in the 
open country. It appeared that the inhabitants of 
some of the Syrian villages had mad^ a descent by 
night upon Palmyra, and carried off' a quantity which 
tho sheik mas collecting for the Damascus marker 
He had pursued and overtaken the robbers, who 
abandoned their booty at this place, while the rightful 
owner had returned to Tadinor for camels to carry 
on to the town. Our Arabs scrupled not to help tflena- 
selves to the precious commodity, which is scarce and 
dear in Turkey; hut whilst thgy were, engaged in filling 
their saddle-bags nnd'the iulds ot^thoir zubonns, the 
alarm was raised that the Bedouins were upon us. 
Guns and pistols were pti* into immediate requisition, 
and scouts despatched to ascertain the force of the 
enemy; while the less warlike part of our caravan, 
including Hadji Mohammed, my cook, •rho.se boasting 
when we were not attacked had been exceedingly 
lotfd —on the strength of a SHmitar sanctified and 
sharpened by a visit to the tomb of tiie Prophet— 
huddled round the baggage, and with pale cheeks and 
chattering teeth awaited the. assault. But no assault 
came; and after various marchings and countermarch- 
ings, and reeonnoissanees, and warlike demonstrations 
on our part, the foe were diseoveyd at the distance of 
some miles, making off as last as their hope* could 
carry them. It afterwards appeared that the robbers 
had returned to sellUre tho salt, and mistaking our 
party for that of the aggrieved sheik, had straightway 
taken to flight, whilst we, jp equal alarm, luld prepared 
for an atfhck froig the Anesi marauders. 

From hence, our way was smooth : we soon reached, 
green pastures, and even running-streams, and in a few 
, days Damascus, 1 the City of Waters,’ afforded restoand 
refreshment after our long Desert journey.* 
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A simoESTivi! contribution has just been made to 
ostrouomical science by Professor W. Thomson, who, ns 
most reader* know, has occupied hiingelf of late with 
the dynamical theory of heat, ami other questions 
bearing on tho relative functions of the sun and planets. 
In a papier published by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
on the ‘ Mechanical Energies of the Solar System,’ he 
takes up certain views which have already been put 
forward, and. arguing them out, finds reason to believe 
the source of solar heat to bo ‘ undoubtedly material.’ 
This material consists in the countless meteors wheeling 
round continually in space—u tornado of sliooting-Btars, 
stragglers from which occasionally apjiear in our own 
atmosphere, but of which we see tho main body in the 
zodiacal light. Those, says tiie learned professor, are 
gradually caught by the sun’s attraction: ‘ each meteor 
thus goes on moving faster and faster, and getting 
nearer and nearer the centre, until at some time, very 
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suddenly, it gets so much entangled in the^solgr atmo¬ 
sphere os to beginrio lose velocity. In a few seconds 
more, it is at rest on the. sun’s surface, and the energy 
given up is vibrated in a minute or two across the 
district where it was gathered during so many ages, 
ultimately to penetrate os light the remotest regions of 
space.’ The objection, that we should see an augmenta¬ 
tion in the bullf of the sun, is answered by the fact, that 
although the sun might grow a mile in diameter in 
eighty-eight years, yet 40,000 years would elapse before 
tiie apparent /Mamcter to us would be increased by one 
second: and witli what instruments shall we measure 
such a rate of progress ?, The sun may have gone on 
increasing in dimensions ever since the creation of man, 
quite‘undcfoctcd by us. For it to grow in reality as 
much ns it appears to grow from winter to summer,' 
would takti 2,000,000 years. Another paper by the 
same professor, it ‘Ou the Possible Density of the 
Luminiferous Medium, and on the Mechanical Value of 
n Cubic Mile of Sunlight,’ in winch ho brings forward 
important calculations irul deductions as to the energy 
and effects of^light. Wo notice these publications, 
notwithstanding their refined and abstfuse nature, as 
they embody points in physical science which have for 
years engaged the attention of Scientific men ; and 
because, that wliila the progress of tho inquiry ought 4o 
lie recorded, all that tends towards its solution is fraught 
t^th bqpeficial consequences. 

As an instance fff tiie benefit which practical men 
in^' derive from scientific research, we may mention a 
fact interesting to gardeners and seed-merchants, in 
connection with coloured light. Recent discovery has 
shown that remarkable effects could ho produced on 
plants by interposing coloured glass between them and 
the sun. Blue glass accelerates growth; and Messrs 
Lawson of Edinburgh have liuilt a stove-hqnse glazed 
with blue glass, in which they test tiie value of seeds 
for sale or export. The practice is to sow a hundred 
seeds, and to judge of tiie qualify by tho number that 
germinate; tiie mqje, of course, tho better. Formerly, 
ten days or a fortnight elapsed while waiting for the 
germination of the seeds; but in file blue stove-house, 
two or three days suffice—a saving of time worth, so 
say tiie firm, L.i'OO a year. 

In accordance with the programme, 'iho British 
Association have held their twenty-fourth meeting in 
Liverpool, and a capital meeting it was—the best for 
some years. It is, doubtless, the same with science as 
with other affairs—its law of progress is wavelike, now 
up, now down; nnd wo must look upon tho heavy or 
unfortunate meetings not as failures, but as a deeper 
sinking of the wave in“readincss for a higher swell. 
The result shews that scicucc is advancing in the 
great ns well ns in tiie small. Tiie oceanic surrey is 
a fact, arid so is*improvcd ship-building. Tiie more 
power you put into one of the old, short, duck-breasted 
steamers, tiie more it piled up tiie water at its bows, 
and was resisted; but now, with a thin concave bow 
and a long ship, you may insure a speed of sixteen 
miles an hour; aril this even is to be exceeded by the 
iron steamer, G00 feet long, which Mr Scott Bussell is 
now building; she is to sail twenty-four miles an hour. 
The Kew Committee appoint^ by the association have 
done good service, for they have at last made a ther¬ 
mometer which is a standard and not a toy, and wlrieh 
con he sold for 4s. Gd. The usefulness of their labours 
may be judged of from the fact, that they have 1300 
therimxneters, and moTC than 100 barometers, at the 
observatory at Kew, to verify for the Admiralty and 
the “United States navy. At the Suggestion of Sir 
John Ilerschel, photographic pictures of the sun's disc 
are to be taken every day for'some months, by which ' 
to obtain a record of all tiie changes of spots; and 
other phenomena, observable on the surface of the 
great‘luminary. Tiie Earl of Harrowby, the new 
president, touched on tho whole range of subjects in 





his address,"from astronomy to meteorology, geography, 
ethnology, finishing off with political economy and 
other 'social topics; recommending, by the way, the 
Introduction of such a eystcgn of agricultural statistics 
as will keep ns informed of the quantity of grain and 
roots we have on hand, and advocating impro (ements 
in education and the encouragement of science. 

' Seeing that the ‘ American Electric '.telegraph Coip- 
pauy' and the 1 British ’ have come to what is called a 
‘ fusion,’ the question of a wire across the Atlantic 
may perhaps bo once more revived, 'll® astronomer- 
royal has publicly acknowledged, in handsome terms, 
the important sefvice he has derived from the use 
Of the telegraph. It has enabled him nj length to 
accomplish that grand desideratum—the determination 
of the difference of longitude between the observatories 
of Greonwieli and Paris; and to discover that the 
form eg determination was wrong by’a second —a large 
amount in longitude. If tliero be any error now, it is 
so small—not the hundredth part of a second—as to 
be inappreciable. In Paris, tlft Bourse and tlx: flottd 
de Ville are now furnished with elcctrijf.-docks, com¬ 
municating with the observatory, and measures are 
being taken to flash_ the "time to all the,great cities of 
France: meteorological observations to be flashed back 
ta the observatory in return. 1 

Tbe«§gciety of German Naturalists have held tlicir 
thirty-first meeting at Gottingen; hut their jyocecjJ- 
ings, though important in a scieiltific point of view, 
scarcely admit of n popnlar summary. We may, how¬ 
ever, notice one subject, as it bears on a questiui much 
discussed at the present time throughout Europe: it 
is the paper on the causes of vegetable disease, by Dr 
Giimpol, of Landau. He says: ‘ The pollen is the great 
cause of the disease or death of plants; for the sound 
or unsound condition of the pollen influences the whole 
growth of the plant.’ Perhaps the doctor will do next 
year what ho lias omitted to do this; namely, tell us 
how the pollen becomes diseased. 

Accounts from Heideilierg shew*that Paris is not 
the only place where experimentalists are at work to 
coax aluminum out of clay; for .Bunsen, the well-known 
German chemist, gets aluminum by subjecting the 
prepared clay to the electro-galvanic pile. Besides 
this, he gets magnesium, sodium, calcium, &c., in the 
same way; and so successfully, that lurge lumps of 
Bodium have boon formed before the eyes of spectators. 
It would seem that we are on the eve of some most 
extraordinary discoveries in chemistry. 

The Koyal Academy of Sciences at Berlin have held 
a meeting to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the election of Humboldt into their body. 'Hie veteran 
well deserves the honour. Tho Aeade'mie at Paris 
offer* prize of 2000 francs, to he awarded in 1850, for 
a paper on ‘ The Origin of tho Phtfinician Alphabet.’ 
The researches necessary to elucidate this question, 
ought to throw light on tho ancient history of the 
peoples bordering the Mediterranean. In our Asiatic 
Society, a paper read by Mr Bosanquet fixes the date 
of the invasion of Judea by Sennoslierib, and shews 
that an eclipse of the Bun, which then took place, 
explains the going back of the shadow on the dial of 
Aliaz. The Palestine Archaeological Association leave 
it to be understood, from the address read at their 
annual meeting, that they contemplate a system of 
vigorous researches in the Holy Land, with a view to 
tlie discovery of materials that may serve to clear 
up some of the obscurities of Jewish history, 1 * They 
believe that some of the stones set up for memorials, 
as recorded in Scripture, are still standing, and they 
propose to search for them: among these may he 
mentioned, Joshua’s mdnolith at Shechom, and the 
twelve stones he set up at Gilgal. The ancient tombs, 
alto, are to be sought for and Explored: there is the 
cave of Machpclah, where Abraham, Isaac, and ffacob 
were buried; and as the latter ‘was embalmed in 


Egypt, and the body was placed in a coffin, or sarco¬ 
phagus, after the custom of the Egyptians, there is every 
reason to conclude,’ so runs the report, ‘ that it still 
►lies undisturbed.’ Tliero is, moreover, the tomb of 
Joseph, who, as viceroy of Egypt, must have been 
buried with ail tho precautions due to high rank; and 
the tombs of the kings, besides sepulchres of remark¬ 
able individuals, in which, as is ktiown, ‘ scrolls of the 
law’ were sometimes deposited. This is but a part 
of what the association propose to accomplish*—their 
scheme embraces further examination of what is known, 
as well us discovery of the unknown ; and if they can 
only carry it out, their expectation of finding' some- 
tljjng to illustrate ancient Jewish. history has a 
reasonable chance of being gratified. 

The Decimal Association, formed last June, have 
just published the first part of the ‘ Prtfceedings,’ with 
> an able introduction by Professor de Morgan, who dis¬ 
cusses the question in all its bearings. ,Tho Chancellor 
tff the Exchequer, lie tolls us, ‘ appreciates the value of 
is decimal system, but considers the government would 
scarcely be justified in bringing it forward until the 
people are instructed in its advantages.’ As one means 
of imparting tho instruction required, the association 
iw pfepared to distribute its ‘Proceedings’ gratis to 
Mechanics’ Institutes and schools; but, as the pro¬ 
fessor argues, ‘ wc can nsver succeed in impressing the 
importance of the subject upon the people by the mere 
force of reasoning we want the material amrtangible 
use of tho (leeimalcoins themselves to teach them.’ It 
is recommended that petitions in favour of a decimal 
coinage should be signed in nil parts of the country for 
presentation t# the House of Commons, immediately 
on the opening of the next session of parliament. Sir 
Charles Pasley has spdlcen out on th» same subjdfct, 
and in favour of decimalising weights and mcaaures.as 
well as coin, in an elaborate argument, which may he 
read in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 

Tlie more the question about scarcity of paper is 
discussed, the more plain it appears that we shall get 
all the fibrous sujist^nces wanted for paper, as well 
as flax, from India. Dr Hoyle enumerates a dozen 
plants convertible into paper; among which he specifies 
the plantain, Musa paradisiuca, a# most suitable and 
most abundant. ‘ Each root stock,’ lie says, ‘ throws 
up from six! to eight or ten stems, each of which muBt 
he cut down every year, ana will yielji from lliree to 
four pounds of tho fibre fit for textile fabrics, for rope- 
making, or for tlie manufacture of paper. As the fruit 
already pays tho expenses of the culture, this fibre 
could lie affdMed at a cheap rate, as from the nature of 
the plant, consisting almost only of water and fibre, the 
latter might bo easily separated. One planter calcu¬ 
lates that it^ could be afforded for L.!>, J .‘Is. 4d. per ton.’ 
As tl^p estimate is hut a trifle over a penny a pound, 
tliero would ho nothing in the cost, even after includ¬ 
ing that of the freight, to prevent our manufacturers 
from giving the plantain a fair trial; hut nothing is 
known ns yet o ( f the expense of preparing tlie raw 
material fur being manufactured into paper, and this, 
as regards all such fibrous substances, is an important 
clement in tlie question. Messrs Tyler of Warwick 
Lane have introduced what has long been thought 
impracticable—a method of casting a cylinder in relief. 
Hitherto, tins c ontrivanoes for effecting the object have 
been neither ^heap nor easy. The new process is hs 
ingenious as iL is successful. To give an idea of it: 
the mould is fitted up on a series of rings, and, this 
having hecu warmed, the metal is poured in, aud 
by a sudden movement of the rings, and a change of 
position, the molten matter is impelled into every 
cavity and chink of the mould, and with such sharp¬ 
ness, ns to leave but little work for the finisher. Wj 
hear that as much work can be done in one hourd ^ j 
this new process, as in twelve hours by the old. i tgJi 

In noticing Beequerel’s experiments for the redt^ 
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of metals, wo omitted to mention *hat Mr Parke* has 
patented a method for separating silver from lead in 
one operation. To each ton of argentiferous lead in 
the melting-pot, he adds a few pounds of zinc; and th# 
result is, that the silver combines with the zinc, riscB to 
She surface, and is skinhned off, leaving behind the pure 
lead, which requires.no further treatment. While on 
the subject of metaf we must say a word about the 
iron ore discovered in the Cleveland I-lills, in Yorkshire, 
a few fears ago. The deposit is so abundant, that in 
the comparatively shrrt time since the commencement 
of tiie workings, eighty-five furnaces have been built, 
which are now in full blast, and others are being erected. 
They will turn out abyil 500,000 tons of iron a yagr. 
The town first built not affording sufficient accommo¬ 
dation, n seeoiul is growing up near Stockton, which is 
to be called North Ormsby. Then, as it appears, we 
are to have any quantity of copper from Namaqualand,' 
on the skirt* of Cape Colony, where He ore is worth 
L.18 a ton on the spot, and contains forty-five jfer cent 
of copper.* Uondeklip Bay, on the coast, the nearest 
port, is not more than forty miles distant—not too far 
for well-directed enterprise to lay down a tram-way. 
The agricultural capabilities of the region arc smd to 
be more promising than wasjielieved, m water is to He 
obtained by digging a few feet down into the Band. 

By other interesting aceour-ts from Africa, we learn 
that thq^possibility of a water-communication all across 
that great continent from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic, is now thought to bo no longer doubtful. 
From the east coast, rivers may bo ascended to Bake 
Ngarni, from whence a portage of some forty milos con¬ 
ducts to the great stream (hat skirts thPOvampo Land, 
explored by .Mr Galton, and finds its outlet in the 
aagchbourhood of Walviscli Bay. llcrc, then, are 
available channels for exploration. Moreover, the 
rumour of Mr Livingston’s successful journey is con¬ 
firmed. This enterprising gentleman left the Capo in 
May 1852. and travelled northwards, passing Lake 
Ng(iin ; . for eight months, till he came to the Zambezi, 
wlier“ lie stayed min',her eight «>iii-:ths, getting and 
giving knowledge, protected and favoured by the chief, 
Sokelctu. From thence he directed liis course to the 
west in November "1 Kill, ascending a branch of the 
Zambezi, through the Balonda country, and in time 
: reached ^liu I’ortugiuw sqttlements. When Inst heard 
of, he. was at Kt»l'aul de Loando on the coast. His 
arrival in England may, therefore, be looked for with, 
interesting particulars of his adventurous journey. 

From Australia, too, we hear of habitable regions in 
the interior, a hilly district visible from liake Torrens. 
The .settlers on the lake were surprised one day by tlie 
appearance of six natives, who hud crossed the water 
at a shallow' part, and who were more ^poincly and 
better formed than any of their countrymen ygj., met 
with. They had never seen Europeans, which made 
intercourse difficult. * They contrived, however,’ Bays 
the report, 1 to make themselves so far understood, as 
that among the hills they had left, were plenty of 
kangaroo, white cockatoos, grass, water, and gum- 
trees.’ This information is partially confirmed by the 
fact, that white cockatoos not unfrequuntly come 
across the lake from the region in question. We shall, 
perhaps, hear heforo long that it has been visited by 
exploring parties. < 

A few particulars from the Report of tlf3 Emigration 
Commissioners for 1853, may fittingly close these 
remarks on foreign countries. In that year, 329,937 
individuals left the United Kingdom, being nearly 
39,000 fewer than in 1852. The falling off is attribut¬ 
able to the decreased excitement about the ‘ Diggings,’ 
and to fewer departures from Ireland. The Irish, how¬ 
ever, sent home more money to their relatives in 1853 
in any previous year: the amount was L.l,439,000 
l lu ® aost astonishing fact i Of the gross number given 
nearet 230,885 went so the United States, and 01,000 
_«_ 


to Australia, the remainder to other places. The 
number of emigrants in the first three months of the 
present year was 49,796; in the same period of last 
year it was 60,867. « 

the Career of a line-of-battle ship. 

Bub career of<a line-of-battle ship, from the cradle to 
the grave, is in itself an epic. The lifetime of a poet 
of the highest order might be not unworthily spent 
upon the theme. One modern poet—the author of 
Ye Mariners of England— has toldrtis in ..prose what 
lie thought and felt when he witnessed the launch of 
a sliip-of-the-linc. Shall we repeat his words, by way 
of setting, our liner fairly afloat ? ‘ When the vast 

bulwark,’ says Campbell, ‘sprang from her cradle, the 
calm water on which she swung majestically c round, 
gave the imagination a contrast of the stormy element 
an wliiqh she was soon do ride. All the days of battle 
and the nighta. of danger which she had to encounter, 
all the ends of the earth which ^ho had $o visit, and all 
that she bod ty> do and to suffer for her country, rose in 
awful presentiment before the mind; and when the 
heart gave her a benediction, it was like one pronounced 
on a living^ being.’ Wc are confident the! it was 
otr liner Campbell* saw launched. lie does not tell 
us r thc year, hut it was about half a century ago: and 
he omits to mention the name tremulously uttered by 
the fair young lady of high degwe, when, shivering a 
crystal bottle of wine against the stern, she christened 
the—T hemendocs! OnrB be the task to trace the 
subsequent career of that noble vessel: Campbell’s 
words will serve, for an admirable text. « 

Not un hour was lost in expoditing the fitting out of 
our liner, for war was raging, and every wooden wall 
Old England could build and man was needed to 
defend her against* world in arms. So the Tremendous 
was immediately towed alongside a shear-hulk, to receive 
her masts; and lor many weeks subsequently, swarms 
of dockyard riggers and seamen, calkers, shipwrights, 
joiners, painters, and other artisans, were working doable 
tides, getting the ship ready for sea. Meanwhile, she 
had been commissioned—Captain Thomas Broadside, a 
veteran of Ute sturdy uld Benbow school, being hon¬ 
oured with her first command. Captain Broadside was 
u stern utilitarian, and never did ship leave port more 
thoroughly equipped on this principle. Nothing was 
neglected so far as the failing and fighting qualities of 
the ship were concerned; hut the internal arrangements, 
as regarded the accommodation of the captain and 
officers, saemed much on a par with those of a Newcastle 
collier. Broadside even compelled his midshipmen to 
swing their hammocks on the cable tier, while a couple 
of miserable little ship-boys were all he allowed to act 
as servants to the midshipmen generally; and the junior 
young gentlemen themselves were, consequently, com¬ 
pelled by the olfisters to perform numerous meuial 
duties, the very mention of which would have terribly 
shocked thoir sensitive lady mammas.* The crew. of 
tlic Tremendous being completed by drafts from vessels 
on the home station, aided by a vigorous impressment, 
she was ready for sea in time to make one of the fleet 
which sailed under the command of Sir Hyde Parker 
and laird Nelson, and in the attack on Copenhagen, 
which quickly followed, she bore a distinguished port. 
Captain Broadside managing to push her into the very 
thickest of the fire; and his satisfaction is understood 
to have been considerable when he learned, after the 
action, that Ilia ship was moire ent up, and had lost 
more officers and men, (ban any other two put together. 

’5 ——— ' ” * ' 

• No exaggeration; but the service Improved rapidly la this 
respect subsequent to the battle of Trafalgar. 
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[ He lad no Idea of what he caUed ( dandy doing# ; and 
' the maxim he tnvarihbly preached’and practised, was 
to (com aH long bowls, and come to close quarters — if 
. muzzle to muzzle, all tile better. 

' After refitting, the Tremendous was stationed as a 
blockader on the French coast ; and to the intense 
disgust of her belligerent captain, she remained on this 
unpleasant service until the Peace of Antiens, when she 
returned to Portsmouth, and her crow was reduced to 
' the peace establishment. A breathing jiause of a few 
months, and war was again proclaimed^ to the un¬ 
bounded delight* 0 / Captain Broadside, who had spent 
so many years in active waf-servicc, that he was a 
most unhappy man In the piping times of peace. * The 
first duty on which he was ordered, was, however, one 
that he detested almost as much as blockading. He 
‘ was ordered to hoist a commodore’s pennant in the 
Tremendous, and sail, witti a couple of frigates, as 
convoy to a fleet of West Indiamen lying in the Downs 
—a harassing and thankless jjuty, full of heavy re¬ 
sponsibility, and usually barren of anything* in the 
shape of glorp or of prize-money. Atrfully did lie 
grumble, but, of course, it was necessary to obey. It 
was whispered at tha time that he owed his selection 
foj this service to the circumstance, tjiat, a few months 
previously, he hofi received ns a midshipman a. young 
noblcnPn^wlio, not unnaturally, was so disgusted with 
the rude style of living in the mid^hipmeri’f rnd&s, add 
by being rcneatedly mast-headed, and coarsely repri¬ 
manded by both the captain and first-lieutenant, tnnt 
he bitterly complained to his uncle, a Lord*of the 
Admiralty, who removed him to another ship, and 
avenged the insult to his kinsman by getting the 
Tremendous packed off on a service her captain was 
known to abhor. ‘ Never mind,’ growled the surly old 

1 sea-king, vho, by the way, laid risen by dint of sheer 
merit, as was not very unusual in those stirring times, 
from the position of a poor friendlies ship-hoy to the 
rank of post-captain ; ‘ J didn’t creep in at the cabin- 
winders with kid gloves on ; I came in at the hawse- 
holes, and worked my way aft, did ; and when there's 
a man’s work to he done, they 'll then remember old 
Tom Broadside of Camperdown, the Nile, and Copen¬ 
hagen!’ Thus did the ‘rum old eommodnre’ express 
himself openly on his own quarterdeck, ami as he had 
managed to officer his ship with men much of his own 
stamp, lie met with the sort of rough sympathy dear 
to his brave honest heart. ‘Fighting Old Tom,'ns lie 
was familiarly culled, was well known in the navy; and 
perhaps it would not bo much to the detriment of the 
Bervicc if a few of the Benbow school were vet afloat, 
for, in spite of their coarseness and sturdy prejudices, 
they possessed many admirable qualities. 

On the passage out, Commodore JJroadsiile, in his 
capacity of chief shepherd to a flock of sheep, cer¬ 
tainly did his best to protect them from ravening 

1 wolves, in the shape of French privateers; but cro 
they reached the tropics, about half-a-dozen slow 
nailers had been snapped np dnring # dark nights and 
squally weather. The old commodore was not to bhuue ; 
but these disasters made him indeed a man of wrath. 
In vain did he cause his frigates to act the part of 
shepherd-dogs, by keeping the unruly flock together— 
the sheep would straggle, in Bpito of orders and signals ; 
so the old commodore, when becalmed one day, ordered 
by signal all the masters of the merchantmen aboard 
the Tremendous, and after soundly rating thorn, en 
jnoaae, for their stupidity and disobedience, solemnly 
assured them, that the very first that hereafter might 
neglect his signals or stray away, he should board, 
mii cause her master tn be handsomely keel-hauled. 
He was known to be a shepherd who did not bear 
the crook in vain, and the menace was efficacious. 
Hiving seen his convoy to its destination, he left the 
frigates on the West India station, and sailed safely 
back to file Downs, whence lie was immediately 

despatched to join*NeIson’s fleet in the blockade of 
Touloft. The French fleet, however, escaped out of 
that port, and Nelson vainly pursued it to the West 
•Indies. 

But the time approached for the Tremendous to be 
employed in a way more congenial to her captain. 
She was sent to join the Cadiz fleet, of which Nelson 
speedily assumed the command; and on the 21st 
October 1805, not a nmn in the fleet hailed the signal — 
England erpects every man to do his duty ! wifli more 
unbounded gratification than Fighting Old Tom, who 
forthwith nailed his colours to the mast His ship was 
one of Collingwood’s column, and received several 
p.-Ssing broadsides from divert of thd enemy’s vessels 
ere the old captain would permit a gnn to be fired in 
return ; tor he was stubbornly bent on getting his ship 
into what he, with grim facetiousness, termed a “Com¬ 
fortable berth before opening fire. He considered this 
desirable object properly attained only when a huge 
Sspauisl? three-decker was within pistol-shot on the 
starboard, and a French seventy-four aboin the same 
distance on the larboard quarter; and then Fighting Old 
Tom was in his glory. In a few minutes, the. fore and 
mizzgn topmasts of tin- Tremendous were shot away; but 
Ifl-oadside roared to his igew to aim low, and hull the 
foes. lie himself was soon ‘hulled’ by a musket-ball; 
but he threatened to knflbk an officer down for presum¬ 
ing to suggest to Mhn the propriety of goingNbelow to 
have the wound Mnimincd. A few minutes more, and 
her rudder being disabled, the Tremendous drifted 
muzzle to muzzle alongside the Spaniard, and poor 
Broadside’s left, leg was shot clean off below the knee 
by a rannon-nSl. lie fell, exclaiming that he would 
fight it out on his stamps, like sturdy old Benbdfei 
but became insensible through loss of blood, Hnd-wfc 
carried to the cockpit. The TremcnSous would soon 
have been a floating shambles, hail not an English ship 
come up to relieve her of her chief antagonist; but 
as it was, she was subsequently naviguted back to 
England a shattered hulk, like her gallant oh: com¬ 
mander. Both, lirvsfver, survived the terrible day; 
and when •Broadside was rigged with a wooden leg, he 
declared himself fit for service again. For some reason, 
the Admiralty thought otherwise; and as he pressed 
his claims io he employed somewhat too roughly, ho 
received an official rebuff, wffiich so enraged him, that 
lie vuwqd never to seek nor accept a Commission again 
—and lie kept his word, for he fiever more went to sea. 

A^ter being temporarily patched up, the Tremendous 
was unrigged, and moored in inglorious idleness. She 
had been so terribly shattered, that it was Seriously 
doubted whether she could ever be sent on active 
service again, and it was proposed to convert Her into 
a prison-ship, or nt best into a guardo ; but, after 
repoaHH surveys, site wag finally docked, and thoroughly 
repaired at immense cost. Still she remained quietly 
at home until 1812, when she was despatched to the 
Mediterranean, and there remained six years. She 
returned iu fine''condition, commanded by a lord, who, 
singularly euougli, was the identical individual who, 
some eighteen yonrs before, had quitted her in disgust 
at liia treatment ob a midshipman. Old Broadside, yet 
alive and hearty, although seventy-five years of age, 
heard of this, and before the ship was paid off, actually 
travelled a hnndred miles to visit her, from curl ~~ 

see what condition she was in. His former i._ J, °' uaion 
received him very cordially, invited hini ;C ^' oncr8 ’ wifi 1 
personally shewed him over his old ship, -’y and ribver- 
comtnodore came on board prepared topeasant-women, 
fault; but as regarded the general apptonly in Genoa, 
ship and crew, he growlingly adinitlnm.l, f.imngh less 
tolerable, but of course uot equal to van y perplexing 
in his time. When, however, lie fit,.. with 
grand cabin, and thence to the ward " ^ " "T™*3 
shewn the officers’ private cabins, heL.- . V*~ 
amazement and diBgust in emphatic terr*®“ 1,1 “®* so » , 
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bread worit and frippery'* bad enough,’said he; ‘but service, tint migbjj hove been spared the'glorious old 
cushioned chairs, and sofas, and looking-glaiSfcs, and fighting ship; but,alasto what base uses both gallant 


picture, and wine-coolers, and bookcases, and a forty- 

planner! The service is going to the '■-! ’ 

Hil lordship good-humoqredly laughed, and proposed 


ships and .gallant men are destined when their lattet 
dayB overtake them 1 ■ 

A few miserable years, during which her poor old 


to send a mate with liifh, to shew him the midshipmen’s bones freaked and groaned as though in conscious 
mess-room, lie assented, determined to know the tribulation and despair, and then * that rotten hulk, the' 
worst .and latest of t*e detested innovations ; but when Tremendous,’ as she was contemptuously designated, 
he learned that the youngsters dined at five o'clock in wjts finally released from her dishonoured life-in-death. 
harbour, and luid each a marine us a private valet, and The convicts, pun and all, declared that they could no 
throe or four stout beys for stewards to the moss, and longer put uy 1 with a bulk through the gaping seams of 
with his own astounded eyes beheld their table set out which the winter’s wind whistled slfrilly, and which 


with silver forks, and napkins, and crystal decanters employed half of them fo keep her afloat *by pumping 
of sherry—a glass of vyjiich was pertly offered him Jiy day and night; and the vciy rats deserted her at ebb 
4 young hero of twelve or thirteen summers—his of tide one moonlight evening in a compact phalanx, 
indignation almost choked him. l’oor old commodore! lieaded by, a venerable white-headed aristocratic rat, 
Paid off ana dismantled, the Tremendous again had a that had squeaked behind the ceiling of, the captain’s ' 
couple of years’ quiet repose, and then wastfecommis-,: cabin when five thousand camion were rdteing toother , 
sioned, and kept on the homo-station. Ve believe she at the battle of Trafalgar. The edict for her doom 
was one of the noble liners alluded to in the cold- then went forth. On a windy March day in 1853, 
brated sp^fcii delivered by George Canning at Ply- She waS towed to Deptford Creek, where the tide left 
mouth in 1828; the following splendid passage from her high amidmost dry, and tho twq hundred who 
which one must not omit in this place:—‘Our present lately tenanted her, sorely ngeinst their will, in one 


is no more a proof of inability to act, than the busy week ruthlessly tore 
f inertness and inactivity in which J have* seen of being half-suffocated t 


repose is no more a proof of inability to act, thaji the busy week ruthlessly tore her tp pieces, at the risk 
state of inertness and inactivity in which J have seisi of being half-suffocated by the clouds of dust that 
those mighty masses that Moat in the waters above spurted from her dry-rotted beams hud npper-wogjp. 
your town, is a proof they are, devoid of strength, and Nothing now remains to tell that the. Tremendous ever 
incapaUp of being fitted out fok action. Vou well c*isteik exed-pt the imperishable record of her services 
know, gentlemen, how soon one n(,those stupendous written in the histoty of her country, anil her keel and 
masses, now reposing on their shadows in perfect still- a few of her lower futtocks yet imbedded in tho mud 
.ness; how soon, upon any call of patriotism or of of Deptford Creek, where, at neap-tides, they mourn- 
noccssity, it would assume tho likeness of an animated folly hold up their blackened « stumps, as though 
thing, .instinct with life and motion ; hcA soon it wouli} mutely bearing testimony to the saddening truth, that 
ruifle, as it were, its swelling plumage; how quickly everything in this world cliangeth and passeth away 1 

wiuld it put forth all its beauty mil its bravery, collect _ ’ __ 

its scattered elements of strength, and awaken its • 

dormant tliuuder. Rucli is one of these magnificent LEUEITOHL. 

machines when springing from inaction into a display 

of its might—such is England herself; while appn- Oct into the wilderness 

rently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates We apart are going; 

the power to be put forth on an ailenvate occasion.’ Loosed the joined hands’ caress, 

Four years later, and the Tremendous fought her last Quenched the fond eyes’ glowing; 

battle at Nnvarino; but her captain on that occasion Gone our happy dream'of life, 

was not a fire-eater like broadside, and therefore the Like il driud.nn <-lver- ’ 

veteran liner got no more than her fair share of hard . , , , .J ’ 

blows, though quite a. tqroy as she eould’bear iu her 1 n “ h °“ 110 mh ’ 

old age- Once more had she to be docked, te repair Thus " e P art - f, ’ r cverI 

damages caused by aus action; and next, after a brief 

cruise on the North American station, and subsequently .. j.- P»t tho,desert quickly ends, 

passing a few mouths off tho Tagus, was sent otpher ■ Whether journeyed over 

last foreign service to the East Indies, wlfcro for eight Sad and slow )( ns parted friends, 

years she renmiued, bearing the flag successively of Or as maid aud lover. 

three distinguished admirals, and experienced many and Those whom God made spouse and wife 

varied dangers. Finally, she returned to England, was j, et „ 0 man suvl;r ; •< 

paid off, surveyed, and decisively pronounced sfcwcak ln the eternal land of life 

and worn out, that even after bemg repaired bIk! could Thou art win c f nr ever , 

never be properly sea-worthy again. And so she was 

fitted up aud stationed as a gnardo at Khccrncss; and---— 

after performing tills service for years lier officers and ____ „ 

crew complained so bitterly of lier crazy condition, that ANT,QU,TY « THE OI IVEB op getjisehau*. 
the poor, old worn-out warrior was towed up the river In Turkey, every olive-tree which was found standing 

to Woolwich, aud dismantled alike of rigging, masts, by the Moslems when they conquered Asia pays a tax of 


L E B E W O H L. 

Oct into the wilderness 
We apart are going; 

Loosed the joined hands’ caress, 
Quenched the fond eyes’ glowing; 
Gone our happy dream of life, 

Like a dried-np river; , 

1 no husband, thou no wife, 

Thus we part—for ever I 

. 0 . (hit tho,desert quickly ends, 

-V Whether journeyed over 
Sad and slow )( ns parted friends. 

Or as maid aud lover. 

Tlioso whom God made spouse and wife 
Let jio man dare sever! 1 

ln the eternal land of life 
Thou art mine—for ever! 


ANTIQUITY Off THE OI.IVEB OP GUTH8EMANE. 

In Turkey, every olive-tree which was found standing 
by the Moslems when they conquered Asia pays a tax of 


End armament. Forty odd years before, she had first one medina to the treasury, while each of thoso planted 
floated on that very spot, amid tho liuzzas of thousands “uce the conquest pays half its produce: now, the eight 
joLadmiring spectators—now she was jeered at, poor olive-trees of Gethsemane pay only eight medina. Dr 
A few pold lion 1 by rude and iguormikibargemen, as ' wild describes the largest os at twenty-four feet in girth 
Commissioneiraft lumbered past her warped aud bat- ab . ove t he J oot . t* 10 ^ its topmost branch is not above 
remarks on ftfl which scores of graposhot were still thirty f.-et from the ground. M. JJove, who traveled as p 
individuals lelh'd, to say nothing of 24-pound balls naturalist, asserts that the larggrt are at least six yards 
39,000 fewer tin of her upper ribs. Almost every vicis- !» ««=umference, and nme or Ufa yards Ugh-sojwgu, 
able to the decnl venture, every service that a ship can " ,<le ? d > * hat 1,e calculates their age at 3000 years,— 
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GENOA UNDEIi TWO XSTECTS. 
Towamw the latter part of July, in this present year, 
circumstances obliged me to eepnir to Genoa. J lied 
never before visited this part of Italy, and although the 
cause of my journey—an inquiry into lotue disputed 
property left by a .•relative lately deceased—seemed 
likely to involve much legal delay aqd vexation, I was 
ribt disposed to complain of what tended to gratify my 
ardent-»iah to behold the shores of the Mediterranean. 
After following the beaten route nf Paris, LyJm, afld 
the Mont Cenis, I joyfully found myself, dusty jnd 
travel-worn, at Turin, from whence a few hour* would 
bring roe to the place of my destination, liecruitod by 
a warm bath and a good night’s rest, I set out in the 
morning, with renovated energies, by the newly opened 
railway, and soou found ample occupation in gazing at 
the rich pitsturo-land through which the train first 
passed; and then, as the country became more mountain¬ 
ous, in admiring the talent and perseverance displayed 
in the construction of this line, whjcli had only been 
completed a few months before. At enormous cost, 
amid difficulties well-nigh insuperable, through chains 
of towering mountains, piercing the living rock, has 
this great undertaking been accomplished; a triumph 
in engineering art, an era in the annals of the country, 
the connecting-link which unites Piedmont to the 
fairest portion of her dominions. About three, in the 
afternoon, as the train emerged ftfom a "Totw -tunnel 
through the Apennines, an exclamation dP'surprise 
burst from ray lips at the maqpiflccnt panorama which 
stretched itself before me. 

The stately Genoa—the queen-likc, the superb—rich 
in pafaces and domes, extends in the form of a crescent 
along the coast, ascending gradually from thu bosom of 
the Mediterranean to the hills in the rear, where noble 
villas, hanging gardens, terraces, and vineyards are 
scattered in lavish profusion. Erowningly in the back¬ 
ground, bristling with fortifications, ; and following the 
curve of the bay, rise lier mountain-warders like a 
girdle of strength, contrasting in their rugged grandeur, 
their severe outline and barren soil, with thu luxurious 
city at their base, whose tributary waters bear fleets of 
merchant vessels, laden with the wealth and produce 
of every clime, to her crowded port. Unclouded, and 
ineffably bright, the Keaven spreads forth in all the 
boasted beauty of Itapsh skies, reflecting deep wiurc 
tint* upon the radiant sea, which quivers and exults 
beneath its smile. < 

* Onward as we speed, each instant brings us nearer 
to- the evidences of architectural grandeur, for which 
the emrirons of Genoa are renowned; so that fbr'mUes 
before%»tering the city, we seem to traverse a vast 


suburb of palaces, encircled by gardens and groves, 
'’filled with statues and fountains, orange-trees and 
jnyrtles. * 

On, on we go—the eye dazzled with lighband novelty 
—no abatement in the gorgeous features of the scene, 
till the movement of the train slackens, the engine’s 
ahri|£ whistle sounds its last discordant note, there is a 
jfrk, a pause, and then the carriage-doors arc thrown 
open, and we are arrived! 

Selecting a comniUsionaire from a host of appli¬ 
cants, and having seen my portmanteau jftkeed on 
the omnibus bearing the name of the iiotcl to which 
I had been recommended, while I declined being 
summarily deposited within the same respectable con- 
.veyance, I serforth on foot attended by my veteran 
eieerone, who, like all hjs fraternity, was the reverse of 
agreeable, and labouring under the fyced persua^on 
that no English traveller could possibly speak Italian, 
turned a deaf car to whatever I proffered in that 
language, and perversely addressed mo in execrable 
French. Immediately facing the Btation is the famous 
Palazzo del Prinripe, admirably designated as ‘an 
epitome »f Genoa,’ with fairy-like colonnades and 
terraces overhanging the sen, where Andrea Doria 
walked and mused, and to embellish whose interior the 
graceful pin oil of Piorino del Vaga, fresh from tile 
inspirations of his great master, was ^ntiringlyexerted. 
From this, to a piazza commanding the glorious tea* 
more sparkling, more beautiful, I fancied, in that 
gloMng sunshine than ever sea hail looked before,? and 
then down streets whore marble palaces seemed so com¬ 
mon, that humbler edifices found a place, alternating 
with gorgeous churches, through whose open portal* 
the smell Of incense came forth, faintly mingling with 
the sultry air, their lofty aisles and gilded domes dimly 
revealed by the glow of tapers on the altar. 

I often lingered behind, till my conductor dived into 
a lane so narre ir, timt the tall houses on either side 
appeared nodding towards each other, and from thence 
into a labyrinth of streets almost equally confined, 
impassable to carriages, and yet the most frequented 
thoroughfares of the town. I was compelled now to 
follow him itith attention, as he rapidly threaded hia 
way through#! maze of stalls piled with a profusion of 
fruit, flower-stands, jewellers’ shops, confectioners, with, 
every variety of bonbons, and a motley and jfona 
ceasing stream of priests, soldiers, pcasant-yromjpp 
ladies in thu graceful white veil, seen only in£jjJjgPa» 
and long strings of mulcB—another national, tlioiMwasa - 
pleasing peculiarity—whence, after many perc§l§!% 
windings, I found myself in a large court with sAn, 
and was marshalled up a broad staircase of blunRfal 
white marble to an immense hall, painted in iHb, 
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where a waiter was in attendance ts conduct me to my 

room. * 

• Having old acquaintances of my family residing in 
the town, I was spared the miserable sensation of 
lnneiiness in a strange land \ on the contrary, all smiled 
upon me, and before many hours were passed, I was 
forming one of the circle which every evening assembled 
at thB house of one ofthe leading foreign residents, and 
treated with the cordiality of a friend of lung standing. 
There Was a richness in the decorations, a grace in the 
fbmituro of these apartments, which harmonised with 
the impression the first sight of Genoa seldom fails 
to produce. Gilded walls, frescoed ceilings, massive 
mirrors, elaborate mouldings, fresh as when they wye 
first executed three centuries ago; their magnificence 
set off and relieved, as it were, by the exquisite taste 
of the charmiigf mistress of the house, who knew how 
to blend books and flowers, and all the refinements ofy 
modern art, with these costly reraaina^of a by-gone 
era. With that absence of all constraint* whicl 
springs frdta habitual refinement, the guests were 
at liberty to come and go, to converse or to keep 
silent, as it best suited their taste or the passing 
mood of the hour. You might either join in the conver¬ 
sation which, in the gay spirit peculiar to foreijfieiv, 
was touching on all the light*topies of the day ; or with 
tome graver personage—a f.'tired ■ diplomatist, for 
instaneq-w-a little apart from the met, engage in a deep 
political^ftisciission; or else,. btirUL in a luxurious 
easy-chair, turn over the last I’ariiWRvview, or look at 
the pictures in the Illustrated London News. Besides ail 
which, to those who were of a contemplative turn, there 
was the resource of the open balconihplooking down 
upon gardens and fountains, the plashing of whose 
Yrgters mingled with strains ui*niusie mul the hum of 
voices—that biug murmur of an Italian summer night 
when numbers of' the population are abroad. 

It was like a dream of fairyland; nor was my 
enthusiasm on the next day diminished. The town, so 
stately and yet so animated; s6 full of tokens of the 
grandeur of the past., and as unqysjfcakable in its evi¬ 
dences of the prosperity of the present. No crumbling 
edifices, no beautiful structures falling to decay, hut 
the magnificent pilfii to which Genoa owes her name 
of tbe City of Palaces, preserved from the inroads 
bf timers till occupied bjfcthe wealthy and* the. great: 
the streets they embellish thronged by a population 
which, for all outward indication of well-doing, has, 
perhaps noYqual in Europe. Tbe expenditure of the 
ladies of Genua in dress has become prorcrbialjNmd 
judging from all I saw, as l sauntered abfiut, enjoying 
the dolce. fur nicnftt, the taste for display pervades all 
ranks, «down to the sunburnt countrywomen, who, 
enveloped in mufflers of chintz, never failed to leave 
it sufficiently open to disclose the numerous wrings 
of gold chain about their necks, and enormous earrings 
Ol' the same metal, wliich it is the ambition of every 
peasant to possess. The Genoese women do not pre¬ 
sent the strict Italian type—they have,not the chiseled 
features ol‘ Tuscany, nor the full rounded forms and 
flashing eyes of Home; but, nevertheless, they possess a 
Very attractive character of their own—pale, graceful, 
with a stately walk, to which their ample flowing 
dresses and the long transparent pezzntto are peculiarly 
adapted. The military and naval uniforms, too, seen 
at'every turning, added animation to theascene, which, 
as the afternoon -advanced, became diversified with 
Carriages and horsemen repairing to the Acquasola— 
the promenade of Genoa—whither crowds of gaily 
dressed people proceeded on foot, and there enjoying 
the performance of a military band, lounging on chairs, 
Whieh for a few centimes were procurable, and eating 
Ices at a ca£e in the open air close at hand, i passed 
tile time with some officers, acquaintances I had made 
the previous evening, till the throng began to disperse 
td task the different theatres and places of amusement. 


We went to the Opera for one act of Verdi'S Trouatore, 
and then I left them to wander about by myself on the 
now deserted Acquasola, and revel in the beauty of tbe 
moonlight, in which the t dear sharp outlines of the 
amphitheatre of mountains which rise around the town 
was inexpressibly grand. Returning then into the 
streets, i looked for a few minutes into the illuminated 
garden of the CJpncordia—a cafe' where the most fashion¬ 
able ladies resort after the Opera—and there I saw gay 
groups seated under the trees, talking and laughing, 
listening to bySliant strains of music, and enjoying the 
delicious coolness of the evening; uni then taking the 
longest way to my hotel, I thought' I had not before 
done .sufficient justice to the architectural beauties 
which surrounded me, so impressive were they now in 
the reverential stillness of that.moonlit hour. When I 
reached my room, and, too excited to think of sleep, 
rleauing from thc'window, gazed on tlie harboiy with 
its forest of shipping lyiug motionless on the silvery 
waters, that appeared reposing after their radiant glad¬ 
ness ofthe day ; when from the terrace of an adjoining 
house, I inhalul the perfume of the orange-trees, with 
their snowy olossoms and golden fruit, and saw the 
fireflies gleimpng amid lhcir"foliago; when I saw, and 
felt, and tasted all this, what wonder is it that my 
brain felt giddy ffom the sense of ovci powering beauty 
apAfascination, as I murmured: ‘This, indeed, ig. Italy 1 
TwSfi isnrlrv nf lif'ii!’ 


HRs in the poetry of life ! ’ 

Such were my impressions of Genoa for eight-and- 
foify short-lived hours! tin the morning of the 22d 
July, uMrhisper ran through the town, murmured from 
blanched lips and listened to with awe-stricken faces: 
‘ Tin; cholera—the cholera ! It is come—it is come! ’ 
Home suspicious cases of this dreaded epidemic had 
occurred in the arsenal among the galley-slaves at the 
beginning of the week, hut 1111111)0011 sedulously hushed 
up, in file hope the malady would spread no further; 
now, however, it had hurst forth with sudden virulence, 
and attacked the military who were stationed there. 
The panic was extraordinary. Before noon the evil 
intelligence had spread from palace to hovel, from 
priuco to beggar; and in the Streets that evening, 
instead of the customary gay saiuntering promcnaders, 
1 saw nothing but anxious-looking groups, discussing 
the all-engrossing tidings, the word cholefa! cholera 1 
audible above the rest. 

Tlie next morning rose brilliant, glowing with the 
magic colouring of sea and sky 1 had so admired, and 
found tlie worst fears of the previous day confirmed. 
In several parts of the town tlie malady hod simultane¬ 
ously declared itself. Ijs existence was now a recog¬ 
nised fact, and the municipality were hastily taking 
those sanitary measures which ail injudicious fear of 
prematurely exciting the public alarm had hitherto 
caused them to dtfiay. Temporary hospitals were pre¬ 
pared ; commissions of medical men organised; dispen¬ 
saries, where tlie most necessitous might lie supplicd- 
with medicines and ice gratis, appointed in every 
quarter ol' the town ; and orders givon, too late, alas 1 
to be effectual, fof the removal of an accumulation of 
stagnant water—a vast deposit of filth and impurities 
—in the vicinity of the arsenal. 

On the morrow, a great increase in the number 
of cases was known to have taken place, while 
the popular exaggeration, cowardice, and ignorance^ 
trebled the existing evils. From an early hour, a 
remarkable movement in the direction of the railway 
statioirwas to be witnessed, augmenting as tbe day 
woqp on to a dense mass of cittadines, omnibuses, 
private carriages, and trucks and carts, laden with 
baggage. The flight, of whieh most of the leading 
Genoese nobility were first to give tlie example, had 
commenced and continued unabated for the next three 
days. . It was a regulaf sauve gui petti / merchants , left 
their 'business, lawyers their clients, teachers their 
pupils. Out of a population of 120,000, at least 40,000 
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hastened aVay,inany almost frantic with terror, soarcely 
knowing whither they were bound, only eager to be 
, gone, rushing as if from inevitable destruction. The 
quantity of plate and gold ornaments, besides households 
. linen and wearing-apparel, pledged during this period 
' at the Monte diPhta, is said to have been extraordinary— 
the nature of the property thus placed in pawn under the 
government security, shewing how great was the eager¬ 
ness to obtain the means for immediate departure. I 
saw many poor creatures setting forth on foot, children 
clinging to their mothers’ skirts, the Jgungest crying 
in her arms, tha father carrying a lew bundles—melan¬ 
choly groups enough, not dqptincd even to escapu the 
'death they fled from at such sacrifice, for all the sur¬ 
rounding villages and mountain hamlets where this 
class of fugitives took refuge, were speedily visited by 
the pestilence with eveu greater intensity than the 
town^ • v 

Generally considered, however, this exodus was com¬ 
posed of the more affluent classes, whose absence had 
the immediate effect of reducing thousands of .artisans, 
porters, workwomen, and others similarly dipendent 
upon daily eihploymqpt for their uinirncnonee, to the 
vergo of destitution. ’All commerce seemed at an 
end. The theatres' abruptly ceased tlfeir representa¬ 
tions; the university and schools ere closed; even 
tho^mtnerous buildings in process of construction Kerc 
suspra&Cd, and a large number of masons, starjiuglkiu 
disheartened, thrown out of work* • 

The people watched each departing carriage with 
folded arms and a look of sullen dogged defiance “the 
fow ladies who remained, whenever they ventured 
abroad, were gazed on with wonder, and followed by 
remarks of: ‘ So you an- not gone jet! Are you not 
afraid to remain hero with only.the poor 

The town, lately so joyous, sotpned under the evil 
influenced a spell. By far the greater paj£ of the 
shops were shut; gaunt, famine-stricken figures re¬ 
placed the graceful forms which so lately swept along 
in all the pride of wealth and eonajiousnoss of beauty; 
and the groans and execrations of the discontented 
rabble were alone heard, .there, a few nights before, the 
stirring music of the band iilled the air. The only 
Bights which varied the monotony of the deserted streets 
lij' day, were litters and sedan-chairs conveying tin- 
sick to tiie hospitals, or priests hearing the host beneath 
a silken canopy to some death-bed, but without the hell 
or torches customary at other seasons, these being 
wisely ordered to he laid aside for the moment, not. to 
increase the universal feeling of depression. By night 
none will readily forget how the silence was broken by 
the rumbling of the horrible (feath-cart, which began its 
loatlisomc rounds long ere midnight, stopping succes¬ 
sively before the narrow alleys to receive its fearful 
burden, which the becchini, charged with this duty, had 
brought thitlier to await its coming. Those hideous 
becchini, their very name causes one to shudder! 
Sometimes, half stupified with wine, they would forget 
which were the houses whither they had been sum¬ 
moned to repair, andifcnockcd at e.v^ry successive door 
in the neighbourhood, With cries of ‘Bring out your ilt-ail, 
if you have any; bqjng out your dead! ’ And then the 
livid remains of one, who perhaps had felt no syfnptom 
of disease six or seven hours before, were consigned 
to their rude hands; and borne to the appointed spot, 
flung carelessly on the pavement, while they' departed 
in search of other corpses, to be as irreverently dealt 
with in their tarn; after which, heaping one d«d body 
-upon the other, sitting upva them even, awaiting the 
approach of the cart, they smoked and yelled Vortli 
their drunken songs, or jiroffercd their ribald jests. 
Men of strange, uncouth appearance, half-naked, with 
matted hair and untrimmed beards, hidden away in 
foul haunts in ordinary times, never seen but in 
.moments of popular commotion and evil, like birds of 
prey 'hastening to the Held of blood, from tbe first 


manifestation of tlje cholera, or rather of the panic by 
which*it was immediately succeeded,‘they had appeared 
upon the scene, insolent in their demands, and unscru¬ 
pulous in their menaces. The municipality, anxious 
to propitiate them, had retained their services at high 
rates of payment for these and similar duties—ili^p j 
results of the prevailing epidemic; and thus having 
secured their co-operation, devoid themselves to the 
other exigencies of the moment—providing food for the 
most needy, and work for the unemployed, ffo give 
the civic authorities their due, whatever tardiness there 
might have been in taking preventive measures, nothing 
could now he more praiseworthy than their efforts to 
ajouse the courage and alleviate the extraordinary 
misery of the population. Belides supplying the sick 
with medicines and icc, as already stated, the finest 
white bread was daily distributed, teethe amount of 
1000 trails, equal to L.04. This expenditure upon one 
‘item per diem continued for upwards of fgrty days 
(unchanged, affd indeed bnt little diminished at the 
period at which 1 write, now the middle of*September, ' 
may furnish some idea of the sums disbursed. Besides 
this, broth was provided for the convalescent, and 
furniture and linen lent to those whose household 
jiroJfcrtj', after the death of some member of the family, ' 
hail been taken awuy by order of the authorities to ; 
undergo, the process oj^fumigation; and in those dis- 1 
triets where the pestilence was most deadly, where the 
squalid and esrawdm dwellings rival ail we jflfcr of the 
purlieus of Stapes, tho inhabitants were removed, 
much to their (Twin dissatisfaction, to healthier quarters, 
in large convents temporarily ceded for that purpose— 
not always wjjfth the best grace, it must be owned, on 
’ the part of their reverend occupants. In one instance, 
a few old nuns, who ws*e mouldering away in a consent 
largo enough for a barrack, strongly jjjpistcd tho invi¬ 
tation to transfer themselves, for the time being, to 
another sisterhood; at last threats of force became 
necessary to induce them to complj', when, escorted by 
gendarmes, tliej r were conveyed iu close carriages 
through the town to their now abode—martyrs to the 
utilitarian spirif^rthe day! 

In mcflsures of cleanliness, the municipality were 
also indefatigable. Every lane, pfl portico, and stair¬ 
case, over winch they held any jurisdiction, being forth¬ 
with dilignutly whitewashed j in addition to which, the 
walls in the principal thozdhghfares were covered with * 
manifestoes and addresses, ra^lling^he absentees to a 
sense of their duties towards their suffering fellow- 
cigjfK-ns, exhorting the feeble-hearted,'promising to 
provide for «all children rendered orphans by this visi¬ 
tation, and striving to combat the gross and fatal . 
prejudices of the populace. # 

Those yho have only seen the cholera aa/it is in 
Kngbwd, ckn form no conception of the features it pre- 
sontflh here, whore, in addition to the inflni* greater 
number of its victims, the fear which paralysed so 
vast a proportion of the community, and tho besotted 
ignorance ol‘ the lower orders, added to the horrors of 
the period. It Vas, indeed, the pestilence that walketh 1 
in darkness—a moral darkness, more appalling than 
tlie deepest shades of night; the descriptions of the 
plagues of the middle ages, with their popular com¬ 
motions and denunciations of poisoners and witchcraft, 
being renewed almost to the letter. 

From its first appearance, the cry was raised by the 
disaffected to the Fiedmontese sway, that the epidemic 
waB tlu. result of an organised plot, a deliberate fourse 
token ivy the government to spread a poison among ' 
the people, which, by diminishing their numbers, 
would render them less formidable, less capable of 
revolt. The propagation of the miasma was said to be 
effected by poisoned rockets, charged with a roephitiej' 
preparation, which were let off' from the mountaui- 
forts at night, and dropped their fatal contents into the ■ 
devoted city ! I have been gravely assured of thikas 
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aposltiye fact by native), whose petition as clerks and 
aiiapfceepers, implying a certain amount of education 
abd responsibility, ought to have rendered them supe¬ 
rior to Such absurdities; hut the blind hatred to 
Piedmont, which lurks at the heart of every thorough 
Qjer oese, made, any attempt to reason with them 
hopeless. As their only extenuation, it must be stated 
.that rockets were certainly seen at night, at intervals, 
'during the first period of the cholera, sent up, it is 
supposed, by some of those individuals who love to fish 
in trouble*] waters, qjid calculated, by imposing on 
public credulity, to commence an insurrectionary or 
reactionary movement; for, strange to say, tire two 
Ultra factions of Uossi and Codini are equally suspect^! 
Of originating this and i&nilur delusions. 

Another view of the question—to which, however, 
the retrograde fmrty con lay undisputed claim—recog¬ 
nised the cholera as a manifest judgment of Heaven 
upon the li'beral.institutions, the freedom of Die press,.' 
and religious toleration, established since the eonstitu-* 
tion of 184f|Ji while, above all, the pnrochial clergy took 
advantage of the moment to ascribe the evils that had 
come upon Genoa to the spread of the Valdese heresy, 
converts to which—or, ns it is equally termed, tliq 
Italian Reformed Church—within the lost twelvemflntV 
have become exceedingly numerous. For a few days, 
the clouds of persecution seemed gathering, and the 
Valdesi were under serious apprehensions for their 
safety, retiring an onslaught headed by the priests, 
their natural and implacable enemies. Compelled to 
claim the protection of Die authorities in ease of an 
attack, they received such frank assurances of support 
as reflected the highest credit upon those ripresentatives 
of a government whicli contends with no ordinary' 
diflteulDes in a spirit of dignififfi perseverance no Icsb 
unqommon. A£vr awhile, the threatened storm passed 
over, and tlio Valdesi commenced an undertaking of a 
most creditable nature, at a moment when they acre 
almost destitute of funds, and all appeared dark around 
them. This was an hospital for the reception of l’rote.s- 
tant cholera patients, of whatever nation, which lias 
Since prospered in a remarkable degree. The zeal and 
devotedness of the pastor, and his coadjutor, a Neapo¬ 
litan refugee, have trim applause from thom- even who 
were formerly most prejudiced against them; and the 
courage and unselfish feeling evinced by* all those 
connected with tl|f hospital—the toleration which lias 
led them to draw no mufow distinctions, but to receive 
all who sought their aid, even to those who were 
taught to insult and despise them—has told great! join 
their favour; so that the Valdesi may indued bo said 
to have overcome evil with good. 

A thj*D, and still more absurd hypothesis, sought to 
account for Die presence of this terrible visitant by 
attributing it to the malevolence of the physfcianqgjrbo, 
wishing to enrich themselves liy creating a greatlfum- 
ber of patients, spread the infection in the town by 
sprinkling some deadly liquid, whicli they always car¬ 
ried in small phials, along the streets, whenever they 
thought themselves unobserved. At the commence¬ 
ment of the epidemic, a respectable man, feeling unwell 
■when lie was out, opened a bottle of camphorated spirits 
lie had in hia pocket, as a preventive remedy; unfor¬ 
tunately he was noticed, the cry raised of ‘ A poisoner, 
a poisoner!* and, set upon by the crowd, lic^wouUl have 
bMn torn to pieces in their mnd fury had jjp not oppor¬ 
tunely found refuge in a neighbouring guard-house. 
In rnqpy instances, the doctors were forced to drink the 
potion* they had ordered for the Biek, to satisfy their 
relations that they contained no deleterious ingredients. 
The slightest demur awakened suspicions; and once 
or twice nearly proved fatal, ns the ignorant wretches 
’proceeded to actual violence, and cruelly beat the 
unfortunate physicians, who narrowly escaped out of 
their hands. 

la all the surrounding villages where cholera raged 


to a fearful extent, sweeping away whole families ip 
the coarse of a few Hours, the same misconceptions and 
prejudices were prevalent, If possible, to a greater 
degree. In one rural district, the mayor, or syndic, 
gravely promulgated the opinion,.tbat the gorm of the 
pestilence was a magical compound of serpent! aha 
toads, enormous quantities of which reptiles had been 
sent from Turip by the railway to Genoa, and were 
there prepared secundum artem, ready for transmission 
by rockets, or equally efficacious if thrown into wells 
or fountains!Very recently, at a village about five 
miles from town, some English travellers, who had 
gone thither to sketch, viero surroufided by a crowd 
of penmants v who took umbrage at a small bottle of 
brandy the party had brougiit to temper the coldness 
of the water from Die mountain-springs. Although 
they all tasted it. to allay their suspicions, nothing 
,*ould remove the people's impression that ughese 
'strangers were poisoners; and pressing on them with 
angry words and threats, some even pointing their 
guns with a menacing gesture—the tlirong increasing, 
till eighty or ninety were assembled—the ladies were 
thankful to reirch the shelter of q country-house, whose 
proprietor, seeipg their distress, at < some personal risk 
assisted them to enter. Then sending off for the 
police, he kept tlfe doors closed until their arrival 
distprsed the crowd and set the captives at Jjfjouy. 
0 ^norftnee beyond all conception, most brutish and 
most degraded! Salfi contrasts these to that bright 
transparent sky, whose influence it seems would lie to 
soften and refine; or, rather, a crying shame to those 
who uphold the non-educational system for the lower 
| orders, and do not blush to recognise its fruits. 

Throughout the duration of the epidemic, the poor 
allowed the greatest repugnance to being sent to the 
hospitals; the very poor especially preferred dying 
upon a heap of straw, in a cellar in an Augean condi¬ 
tion, to going thither, and uften never even sent for a 
tncdical man. When tliey did so, they rarely followed 
his directions, although, with a wise precaution for their 
own bodily health, the Genoese Esculapians limited 
their medicaments amongst that sort of patients 
to chamomile-tea, olive-oil, and syrup of roses. Tho 
remedies the people most affcctioncd were a famous 
vermifuge, a species of sea-weed; a decoction of ashes 
called kssivu, used for washing linen; or else soot, 
scraped from their kitchen-chiumcys, and mixed with 
water. 

The municipality made every effort to overcome this 
obstinate rejection of all salutary treatment. By way 
of an inducement to go to the hospitals, five francs and 
a new suit of clothes w6ro promised to every patient 
on his being discharged; and still further to dispel 
this unhappy prejudice, the king, who onme from TJprin 
with his principal ministers, visited them all while tho 
cholera was at its height, inspecting their arrangements, 
and walking through the sick-wards, addressed parok 
di ronforto, ns the newspapers expressed it, to some of 
the sufferers. 

These establishments wore indeed admirably ma¬ 
naged. 1 went over one through the courtesy of a 
young Savoyurd medical student, who had offered his 
services in Die present emergency, and saw it was 
most commodious, and liberally conducted. Spadons 
well-ventilated words, constant and careful attendance; 
ire, clean linen, everything the sick could require, 
furnished in the greatest profusion; above oil, the 
Sisters (6f Charity, gliding about like ministering 
angels, superintending the nnrses and infermieri, them* 
selvdt giving the medicines, requiring the greatest 
exactitude, and seeing the physicians' directions mi¬ 
nutely carried out. Shrmking'from no sight or sound 
of suffering, familiarised with death in its most repul¬ 
sive forms, yet never losing that exquisite softness and 
pitying glanrc, those gentle modulated tones, which 
seem their peculiar attribute. Upon the most rude, 
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the molt sceptical, the most debased, these women 
appear to exercise a heavenly influence; their soft 
footfall comes soothingly to the sick man’s pillow, the 
rustling of their serge robA is like the fanning of nn 
angel's wing. The very students themselves—gay, 
reckless, with little care for God or man—arefcubdued 
lid "the presence of the Sisters, and talk of them with 
a. deference in their manner, and indescribable venera¬ 
tion and respect, which speaks volumes in their praise. 
They pointed out one to me still young, not more than 
eight*and-twenty perhaps, and beautiM,' with large 
dark gray fyes, tjiat told of having watched anil wept; 
a shade on her calm face, aft*of sorrows meekly borne, 
and hopes for ever laid nt rest, but screntj sympathis¬ 
ing, self-devotetl, awakening unusual interest in all 
who beheld her. I was told she was a Piedmontese 
lady of rank, who, from some ill-starred attachment. 


informant knew nothing more; her family name, mid 
every other circumstance cqpnuctcd with her pqpt 
history, being confided only to the superior. 

I was conducted through the ward^ and admired 
the perfect order antP cleanliness that prevailed. The 
coverings upon theriieds were of unsullied whiteness, 
£nd a fresh p%lliass and mattress were supplied to 
ever y succeeding patient. Above each lied was a 
Bmalr*picture of the Madonna, anil flip words \lio 


Santo written beside it. On inquiring, whflt these 
referred to, 1 learned it was to certify that the patient 
had already received the last i (insolations of jreli^im, 
including the olio santo, or extreme unction —these rites 
being hastily administered as soon as the sick were 
brought in, to avoid the risk of their dying unshriven 
and unahsolved. The physicians lamented this practice, 
as many were so affrighted at being treated as if in the 
last extremity—few Italians being ever able to eon- 
template the approach of death with any degree of 
fortitude—that they gave themselves up for lost, and 
died from the sheer effects of terror; hut, at the same 
time, they bore ample testimony tfftlie good sense anil 
courage of the Badri Croeiferi, priests of an order which 
has always shewn peculiar devotion to the sick, under 
whose spiritual administration the hospital was placed. 
They mitigated, as fur as was in their power, the shock 
which their duty obliged them to convey; and might 
be seen leaning over tlic beds, exhorting their penitents 
to take heart, and not to give up all hope of recovery. 
In two other hospitals where the Capuchin friars 
gave their aid, equal zeal and fearlessness of exposure 
were to be witnessed; but in those where the parochial 
clergy officiated, I heard loss consideration for the 
terrors of the sick—n far more matter-of-fact way of 
getting through their duties prevailed. 

At the hospital which I am describing, four physi¬ 
cians, six Sisters of Charity, six Padri Croeiferi, two 
Apothecaries, twenty nurses for the female patients, 
besides a largo number of infermieri to attend upon the 
men, were constantly and arduously employed. Tho 
four doctors had their board and lq^ging found them, 
and ten francs a day, during the time their services were 
required. In the flight of the disease, they never left 
.the walls, even for a minute, night or day ; bo rapidly 
Were the sick brought in, so unceasingly was their 
attendance required. They had nut long finished 
dinner when my friend introduced me, and politely 
invited ub to join them in the Farnuicia, where they 
always repaired to take coffee, in company gith the 
Sisters of Charity and the priests. We were, accord¬ 
ingly, accommodated with chairs in the dispensaty, in 
the midst of a stifling atmosphere of ether, ammonia, 
peppermint, chamomile, and similar medicamcuts, 
ehMj r used in the treatment of cholera; and presently 
. from oppositq doors fouT or five nuns, with their sweet 
wam.&cet, and throe or four croeiferi, with a large red 
cross span their, black robes, made their appearance. 
It was the general rendezvous and recreation of the 


flay. Italians must be luOians after all, whether priests 
or lajftnen, sinners or saints, and a little conversazione 
is indispensable. So they sipped their coffee, and 
talked over the passing events, their most interesting 
cases, and so forth; the Sisters^iot speaking much, but 
assenting in monosyllables, or putting in an occasion® 
remark. As for me, I was taken great care of, and on 
the recommendation of the ehim physician a syrup of 
rare anti-choleric virtues was prepared by one of the 
infermieri, who, with his sleeves turned up, had just 
come in from the sick-wards tewtake a little rest. As 
a stolen glance revealed to me the manipulation my 
destined beverage was undergoing, I uneasily recalled 
tie scenes and duties from whence* its compounder 
came; however, it was no time or place for being 
unnecessarily nice, and I knew ray kgid entertainers 
would Iihvc been hurt by any display of repugnance, so 
1 drank The potion with a good grace, and departed 
(with a plensitht recollection—if such* a term can be 
applied to aught connected with the circumstances, to 


which it owed its origin—of my visit to tflehospital of 
La Neve. It was an incident in the monotony of those 
terrible forty days, when every thought or occupation 
weerged merged in the all-absorbing gloom cast by the 
presence of the cholera. . 

The family by whom I hail been so cordially received, 
and whose licautifu^pSlace so struck mo on my first 
arrival, had set nn^xample of courage and Innstaiicy 
in remaining at^heir post which it would have been 
well if more had imitated. Beneath their roof of on 
evening, a little circle of intimates still continued to 
assemble, wliare kindness and hospitality, more pre¬ 
cious than ainhc gilding and luxury around, shed their 
genial influence. It t^gs a point of reunion to wjdeh 
everybody looked forward; an oasl»^n tite desert o^he 
dreary daily life, to anticipate spcflfifng the eveding 
where such a kindly welcome, sucli unfeigned solicitude 
in your welfare, blended with so much refinement,' 
was unvaryingly to be found. And there five or six 
foreigners and English used to meet, the only real topic 
of eonversation*- r aJsr»id it, or endeavour to diversify it 
bb you would—being tlie progress of the cholera, of 
which every one had some new incident to recount, 
some fatal case that had come under his own obsec¬ 
ration to. communicate;. Even that cirelu was not 
spared: one or two of its fltiniliar faces weriMlestined 1 
to be seen no more, and the realising thus closely the 
destroying influence that prereiled, was more impres¬ 
sive than all the outward circnmstances of horror that' 
ha" preceded it. A feverish sort of anxiety always 
existed to see the daily bulletin, containing the official 
return of eases and deaths, from which a general calcu¬ 
lation might be formed of the real state of tilings. I 
say general ml vieedly, because it was currently reported, 
andlKs since been confirmed on the authority of several 
physicians of repute, that from twenty to thirty deaths 
were daily subtracted from the bills of mortality—a 
weak expedient to mitigate public uneasiness, stupe the 
opposite result »f a greatly exaggerated estimate never 
failed to ensue. Up till the 14-th of September, when 
the eases hail diminished to eight or ten a day, the 
bulletins give a total of 2(100 deaths; but to this, com¬ 
petent authorities declare, 1000 more may be added. 
Taking it, however, a little below that number, and 
estimating tho mortality at 3500, a similar proportion 
of deaths i# London, during a corresponding period— 
calculating its population at 2,000,000, anil that of 
Genoa, reduced by tlie flight of one-third of the iflhabi- 
tants for the time being, at 80,000—would amount to 
somewhere about 87,000. As for the totality of case*, 
to the 5000 published, several thousand more may be 
safely added, it being understood amongst all the. 
medical men, that they should only report those which 
held out little prospect of recovery. 1 know one phy¬ 
sician who, out of nearly 300 cholera patients, reported 
only 40 wherj he foresaw a fatal termination. 
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Jndeqd, without much exaggeration, it may he said 
that every one was more or less ill—cramps, giddiness, 

' extraordinary prostration of strength, and the other Bo¬ 
oklet) premonitory symptoms, were so prevalent, that 
, the only pleasantry the$e lugubrious times permitted 
tftre mutual railleries between friends upon the num¬ 
ber of anti-cholera pills or preventive draughts they 
had respectively swallowed in the course of the day. 

Towards the end of August, the state of things began 
tp mend, and confidence seemed gradually returning; 
tile streets became lea ^desolate; the shops were again 
opened; some of the fugitives took courage to return. 
Still the general look of the people one sees abroad— 
their slouching gait, their worn yellow faces—indicafe 
• how much bodily or mental suffering they have under¬ 
gone ; and tlie spirit and joyousness of the scene have 
passed away—never to resume its former fascination 
for those who have been impressed by the dabk side of 
the picture, at flfst sight so fair and so ifWiting. Well| 
on the whola for them if they can lay the moral to their 
heart, and remember how soon, after revelling in the 
beauty, the sunshine, the poetry, succeeded a stern 
lesson on the realities of life. 

_ _ __ __ ________ l 

now CLAY CAN B15 TURNED INTO COIN. ' 
We once (pleasant delusion !) ftsqmlit ourselves pretty 
well up in the cunning ways of swrnec, and fancied, 
in common with many others, that After the electric- 
telegraph. there was not much more to be invented 
or discovered. But we have been made aware of our 
mistake, and in a maimer at once surprising and 
wonderful. Though we were not born To silver slip¬ 
pery we,*ijglit bnvo walked alagit in u pair every year 
of our life, if wg' AntNuit known us much as we know 
now. There ini' 3 precious metal lay before our eyes, 
but we would not open them wide enough to see it. 

What was there in day that we did not know? The 
use which certain writers made of ii in pointing tlu?ir 
morals was not unfamiliar to us; and one among them 
had given us reason Lo believe, th.ito.ecn an imperial 
Caisar, when dead, might turn to day ; while others, of 
a jovial turn of min& had made themselves merry on 
the subject of topers moistening their day. We were 
not ignorant, therefore, of the morality of day. Then 
*we kaewWhat alum v us gdWout of day ; that alumina, 
which is only another name for clay, was the most 
abundant of earthy bases, constituting no small mass 
in tho structure of the globemoreover, thn(.i5ir 
Humphry Davy had knocked down tho notion of 
alumina being an elementary substance, and had 
demonstrated it to be a metallic oxide. All this we 
knew; lJut we did not know that clay contained so large 
an amount of argentiferous metal, as to be tfmo of tho 
most valuable substances in nature, instead of ode of 
the cheapest, and apparently the most worthless. 

Tliut it is so has been satisfactorily proved within 
tlie past few months by M. Dcvillc, an ingenious 
Frenchman, who has carried liis experiments into the 
metallic constitution of clay further than ever before. 
Wohler, a well-known German chemist, had takon a 
step beyond Davy, and actually made a lump of clay 
give up its silver, or aluminum, as the metal was 
called; -but it was only in tiny globules, somewhat 
resembling seed pearls in appearance. The result was 
in no way equal to the cost and labour or the experi¬ 
ment : still, a fact was demonstrated. M. Dcville, 
however, produces the metal in such quantities, as to 
make even grave philosophers hold up their hands in 
amazement. At a late meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, ho laid before the learned assemblage 
long strips of sheet aluminum, ingots of the same 
metal, and medals of some inches diameter, which had 
been struck at the Imperial Mint—all of which had 
been got out of clay by his newly discovered process. 

Suel^a result must be reckoned among tjic great facts 


of science. Let us^see how it is accomplished: Jjn 
Wohler’s process, chloride of potassium was used. The 
^process of M. Deville is similar, but involves the vise of 
''chloride of sodium. The substances having been heated, 
in a porcelain crucible at a high temperature, the 
aluminutu is set free, and, to quote the operator's own 
words, ‘there remains a saline mass, with an add 
reaction, in the midst of which larger or smaller 
globules of aluminum are found perfectly pure.’ 

Proceeding iij his description, which we permit our¬ 
selves to relieve of some of its technicalities, M. Deville 
says: This metal is as white as silycf, and malleable 
and ductile to the highest degree. We find, however, 
on working . : t, that it offers a greater resistance, from 
which wc may suppose its tenacity to approach that 
of iron. Cold hammering hardens it, hut its former 
condition may be ,-estored by remolting. Its melting 
(point differs but slightly from that of silver; it conducts 
heat well; and may be exposed to the air without any j 
sensible oxidation. 

*We lehrn further, Ilia® aluminum is perfectly unal¬ 
terable by drypor damp air; it may brj handled and 
carried in the* pocket without becoming tarnished, and 
it remains brilliant where lrcsh-cu* tin nr zinc loses its 
lustre. Neither cgld nor boiling water impairs its 


The only solvent yet known for tins apparently inde- 
struttililc inelal is chlorhvdric acid, which, by disen¬ 
gaging hydrogen, forms a scsquichloridc of aluminum. 

llcrc wc let M. Deville speak Tor himself. ‘Any 
one,’ lie says, ‘ will comprehend how a metal white and 
unalterable as silver, which does not tarnish, which is 
fusible, malleable, ductile, and tenacious, and which 
has the singular property of being lighter than glass— 
how highly serviceable such a metal would become 
were it possible to obtain it easily. If we consider, 
moreover, that this uietal exists naturally in consider¬ 
able proportions, thfit its ore is clay, we can but wish 
for its being brought into use. I have reason to hope 
that this will be accomplished, for chloride of aluminum 
is decomposed with remarkable faeility at an elevated 
temperature by common metals; and a reaction of this 
nature, which I am now trying to realise on a greater 
scale than a simple laboratory experiment, will resolve 
the question in a practical point of view.’ 

At M. Dqv^lo>’» last appearance before the Academy, 
in August, in addition to his specimens of aluminum, 
he shewed one of silicium, which in its texture and 
lustre had all the appearances of a metal. Here, then, 
we have another metal added to the list; and who 
shall now say where discovery will stop ? The silicium, 
be it ur Jerstood, i% extracted from the aluminum,’ and 
exists in it as carbon docs in cast iron. It is supposed 
to be to ordinary silicium what graphite is to coal. 

Now, what are wc to think of all this? There being 
no reason to doubt the facts as wc have related 
them, our first impression is, that we are about to 
witness a revolution which will affect our commerce, 
our industry, our science, and our f domestic economy. 
It is already known that some clays*contain twenty-five, 
per cent, of aluminum. Who, then, shall set a limit to 
its production? What a change! The chemist will 
henceforth have a metal out of which to make Ms 
pans, crucibles, and capsules; all indestructible, and 
all cheap. The platinum pans used in certain maoitr 
fact ures cost L.looo or more. Platinum is exceedingly 
heavy, aluminum exceedingly light. The latter is, 
therefore, eminently useful as weights for chemists, 
who for minute quantities require a weight which shall 
neither be too small nor liable to rust. How accurate 
analyses will be when made in unalterable vessels, and 
tests may be pushed to tlie very refinement of delicacy! 
Then in the art culinary. No more tin or copper 
sauce-pans; no more brass skillets all our cooking- 







utensils wfll he made of aluminum, from which will 
ensue a .manifest improvement Ih public health, to 
aay. nothing of gratification to our palate. Decidedly, 
a new era seems to be opening for cooks and confec- 
tioners. And where will tne ‘silver-fork school’ be, 
when the whole nation, from Cornwall to Caithness, is 
living silver forks? Will any ono over wish he had 
bees born with silver slippers ? , . 

Wo might fill whole pages with notions as to the 
changes to be brought about in the industrial and 
decorative arts. In Buch a climate d^ours, to have 
architectural ornaments, household articles, tools, and 
fifty other*things, that ‘won't rust,’ will be an incal¬ 
culable benefit; and who knows whether we may not 
see glittering roofs on our public buildings and temples 
without having to journey to the East? Then is 
silver to bo superseded as a medium of exchange ?—and 
shall have a coinage of aluminifm ? The occupa-, 
tion of counterfeiters will be gone. Sir John Ilersehcl, 
Master of the Mint, is already looking into tlio subject. 
Then, again, is there no dangA of feverish excitement? 
Shall wq^not have a whole army of experimentalists 
setting to wefrk on #11 sorts of eartllK? Will clay 
farms rise in the market ? What are m; to do for 
bricks ? Will very "fat church-yards feEeli the highest 
prices?—and shall we come to bequeath the mortal 
parttqf us to our poor relations lor the sake ofsthe 
aluminum it may contain ? • . \ 

Seriously—we believe that mint important results 
will follow M. Deville’s discovery; perhaps far beyond 
what can be predicted at present. It wassjust as 
much a problem, perhaps more so, when many of us 
were boys, to extract soda from sea-water; and now it 
is produced in thousands of tons. So, who shall say 
what is impossible in turning day into metal ? We 
all know^ that silver 1 was not anything accounted 
of in the days of Solomon;’ and whether sueli an 
argentiferous abundance is again to be realised, 
remains to lie seen. 


SPECTACLES 

He who walks in London, pursuing his route through 
defiles of dingy bricks, lias a fascinating study in the 
figures that pass him on his way. There is often 
a history in a fact'. One. thing lie will not fail to note 
—the strange coincidence which gives a character, 
independent of neighbourhood or weather, to each city 
ramble. There are days whed every «ns lie -meets 
seems comely or interesting; patriarchal old men 
lead beautiful little girls; romantic foreigners, with 
their black hair artistically* arranged, seeui actually 
dean; nurse-maids, seized with sudden affection for 
their quiet little charges, kiss them with ardour; 
laughing children run after one another, shouting at 
the top of their voices. lie sees young girls, all 
grace—some looking at him not without interest; 
some glancing their eyes downwards, conscious of 
interesting him—all pretty. 

There are other days when everyone lie comes upon 
is hideous t unhealthy children, bom of shocking courts 
and back slums; importunate beggars, hideous and 
impudent; miserable faces, suggestive of vice and star¬ 
vation ; features, full of ugliness and w r o. Wherever he 
goeB, these haunt him. Funerals, with a wretched show 
of penurious upholstery, beadledom, and badly paid, 
badly executed sorrow, cross his path. lie lights upon 
accidents, and runs the risk of being entangled in a 
row, in winch a besotted, red-nosed thing, rag-covered 
and dirt-hidden, plays a conspicuous part. • 

On some days there is an extraordinary demonstra¬ 
tion' in our favour. Psople make room as we pass ; 
every one is strangely iiolito ; we are evidently popular; 
Strangers point the way, as it our" inquiries were a 
personal compliment; and if our toes are trodden on, 
or wo ourselves thrown ou the toes of others, the 


offending parties swm full of oontrition, and respect¬ 
fully |oeg our pardon. And there are other days 
when there seems a general conspiracy against us: 
we' are insulted, snubbed, and snapped at; dogs run 
between our legs, or yelp ps we go by; no one moves 
out of our way; people run*against us, and theg 
growl, or swear at us for being so hard. Wo are looked 
down upon contemptuously. Fogold women run hump 
upon us in the midst of crossings, at the moment when 
angry cabmen are shouting us out of the ways And 
all this, too, on sunny days and foggy days alike. 

Now, I am much inclined to think, that in spite of 
the law of coincidences and the state of onr digestion, 
rnfidi of this is due to onr wearing spectacles. I refer 
to metaphysical spectacles, wffich magnify, diminish, 
colour, or decolorise the objects that float before the 
mind’s eye. Incredible as it may seemfnone of us are 
entirely faultless of spectacles of one kind or other, for 
these psychological instruments fall jjito two classes 
'--the fiermanent or constitutional, and the dependent 
or subjective varieties. The permanent or#tinted with 
the shade of the character of the wearer, and are apt 
to magnify and discolour the acts of men of opposite 
^Impositions, parties, or opinions. They invest things 
g-itlfattributes one-sided, strange, or false. The man 
of science, who views all* things tltrough the medium 
of his ology or ograpb^ the man of art, by the light 
of his favourite auyjffSrnics; the man of argumentative 
temperament, with the searching glance of tiis critic 
eye; the poet, wall his dreamy, serial gaze; the prac- 
tir.al man, with his cui Wo—all these have permanent 
glasses, more or less optically wrong, and yet all the 
subject of imflicit, unhesitating faith. 

’ The dependent vary with the state of mind of the 
owner: if he is happ^, they make everything seem 
light and cheerful; if sad, they mV^Virnation with a 
gray neutral tint; if exceedingly enraged, they seem, 
like Iceland spar, to have a double refraction, and to 
distort everything. And so arise misjndgments, false 
calculations, and inaccuracies of all kinds. 

The permanent glass is notoriously common; indeed, 
it may be said \o“Cb universal. It tends to establish 
that exquisite diversity of character and opinion so 
conducive to our wellbeing. It becomes a bore, how¬ 
ever, at times. Professor Dingo is apt to chip the 
stones of buildings with hisgeoiogieal hammer. Talk , 
rapturously of the sea to amend gjeat in (flemistry, 

( ami he gives a look worthy o%i<'adladecn, as he says: 
‘Chloride of sodium; chloride of magnesium; yes, sir, 
antvldoridc of ammonium : a vast repository of all thfi 
soluble mutters of our globe. It is beautiful to think 
how the great ocean lixiviates our earth. I have myself 
detected recently sulphate of copper—blue vitfiol, you 
knew.’ Here our friend raises his eyes with the took 
dogmatic. * 

Tnere now comes up a mechanical genius, full of 
hydraulics, pneumatics, and dynamics. Ho is talking 
something about the specific gravity of the vessel 
yonder; but his conversation will certainly not rank 
among the imponderables. 

The argumentative gentleman interposes: ‘Blue, sir; 
it is not blue; do you call that blue ?—it is green.— 
Rough, sir; excuse me, but it isn’t—calm as a lake: 
what you took for breakers was very likely a flock of 
wild geese,— Ships, ray good sir; surely you are 
joking: ibex are only fishing-boats and barges.’ 

And now the poet is appealed to. ‘ yea, ah, beautiful 
tiling!— . 

Oh, how sweet it is to wander 

By thp sea-shore, when the, night 

1 las wooed the stars, those eyes of angels; 

Gems unutterably bright, 

Painting with their golden light ' ( 

Another heaven ou the waters; 

Flashing on our startled sight 

Eyes brighter than earth's fairest daughters.’ 










. Aatfnqw cornea thepractical nyrn. ‘,Wo rftilly foresee punishment, he strives to exhibit eoniite&H 
djfltip.’jtssi convenient thin carriage by'water 0 All proficiency, or, it mgy be, endeavours to administwawr 
v^ry well your poetry, but give vie the uaefuL See excuse with sufficient adroitness. But as to anything 
riifvr cheap salt is: we get it for a mere nothing out of .beyond—ignorance and its jnconyemences—he has not 
the *6a. Look at our fisheries—our potash and soda the slightest idea in the world. 

“krtttfhctories—our iodine. ’I like to see the sea turned A don. at cricket; a proficient in marble-playing: a 


account. Poetry is all very well for weak minds 
and sentimental younp ladies. I like the practical, the 
use Ail—that’s oil I care about.’ The poet, it may 
be,, polders to himself on the line of demarcation 
between the useful and the useless. He also wonders 
whether that which elevates the soul and feelings 
of the people, is not as important ue that which only 
raises their material condition. lie is-pcrplexcd, for ljf, 
tod, has his spectacles, afid entertains an indefinite idea 
of ,sacrilege when lie hears of the transmutation of 
nature’s beautifil works into pounds, shillings, and 
pence. He views practical men aa a set gf hedge¬ 
clipping, valley-filling, mountain-levelling, forest-clear-1 
ing, factory-mongers, and forgets that tttesc art-Goths* 
and nature-^/imdala fabricate his comfortable clothes, 
produce his pleasant dinners, and waft him at his 
command hundreds of leagues away to spots of 
loveliness and romance. 

To turn from the BUadow to the substance, fronf thci 
symbol- to the verity, the mention of the spectacles 
•critical will at once bring befor^pnr mental vision the 
optical instrument itself, with a'^jr of cynical orbs 
peering UBhind it; eyes never intends), it would seem, 
for the purpose of seeing, but pre-eminently adapted for 
quizzing. Men have long known that a white cravat 
gives an osjicct of benevolence, and, of -course^a popular 
reception ogiong masses, fanatical in tWr admiration ! 
of wealthy liberality—they have long been aware that 
thessptic instrument jvjpch givcMts name to this paper, 
imparts an airw&j; 'ofcssional dignity to him who wears 
it—encircleB his brow with an intellectual halo. Their 
use is not confined to the reviewer, nor, indeed, to 
tlie satirist himself. Long ago, Diogenes, the first of 
cynics, walked this earth, with a lantern to guide him, 
in the search for an honest man. IJ^wns an endless 
task to such a soul, for his eriticnTkpectaclej were so 
awfully powerful, that the world scorned like n demon- 
land, and its inhahitCbts monsters. It is not strange 
that he became in fart what he saw others in imagina¬ 
tion; that while he quizzed mankind with Spectacles 
critical, liTinself beegme the butt of eternal sarcasm, the 
classic specimen of the voidest extreme of folly. 

Titere ore spectacles of another kind common to 
every age of life. The babe that smiles in its djfar 
mechanical way when it is pleased, lias huge glasses 
before its pretty laughing blue eyes. It sees them not; 
wc sec t&em not; but could wc paint the images that 
lie upon its budding mind, that float before its tiny 
imagination, they would be strange unrealities tfiius 
beings of stem, veritable life. The old forgotten times, 
that have a dreamy record in the musty chronicles of 
history, when giants warred with goblins, or piled 
mountains to the skies; when every marahy valley was 
the home of some human reptile or joopliytish monster 
—.those old forgotten times are the pen-and-ink sketches 
of the world as painted in an infant's eye. Every 
c green leaf is strange and wonderful; every sunny bank, 
a fairy’s home. Undoubted .Jacks kill real giants; 

. historic Cinderelhis sport slippers of genuine gold—not 
gildbd, nor electro-plated, but massy, gleaning gold; 
Stan are angels’ eyes; the moon, a plaything, only fur 
away,* 

, Pupilage succeeds to infancy. The school-boy sports 
another kind of eye-glass. The world is a luigo play¬ 
ground ; "study, a species of torture; happiness and balf- 
. holidays rtro synonyms.. The great optical property 
of these spectacles is their near-sightedness. 1 believe 
a wearer was never known to look beyond the vacation. 
He is seldom able to sec the consequences of neglecting 
, a lesson. Should ho bo so acute, so far-sighted, as to 


graduate in horse-management and dogdom—these are 
hi§ heroes. He, has thoughts of going to sea, and pines 
for the life of a Crusoe. He is rarely fond of books. 
His literary acquirements consist principally in the. 
copying of hoj’hay letters, and the penMMiMKnry- 
books, reflections and moral passages carefully omitted. 
Above all, he has not tho«slightest sj%ipathy with the 
optic incongruities of liis next stage: I refer to the 
romantic era of human life. Now, the romantic 
spectacles qrc really, in some respects, very enviable. 
The bright tinting^hey cast over nature, unreal though 
J,t be, is full of poetry and beauty. I speak of the , 
’milder forms, for the imperfections of vision at such a 1 
time frequently amount to absolute blindness. The J 
technical term for such" cases is, being in love; and j 
really the assumption of romantic spectacles often I 
produces noting more or less than acute monomania. 
The wearer is constantly haunted by some form which 
he denominates ‘ tliee." Poetry of the very acme of 
sentimentality is quoted, or often, it may be, misquoted 
spontaneously. If constant allusions to the moprv.qind 
fotj^nesa for moonlight under various circumstances, be 
criteria, these spectacles impart somewhat of lunacy. 
The^figure I mentioned as haunting the wearer, often 
bears a ..trong but flattering likeness to some lady of 
his acquaintance, whose personal charms, however, are 
strangely distorted, if his descriptions are to be relied 
’upon. Her teeth become pearls, and her eyes are 
gems j light hair is transmuted into gold; while red 
hair is said to lie auburn. No wonder the p<y>r youth 
becomes dejected: so strange a metamorphosis of a 
friend, and that friend a lady, must be very distressing. 
Fortunately, however, the glasses which cause the 
mischief are very ftagile—the slightest shock will 
break them ; and this is a merciful provision, for their 
long continuance is said to end in the breaking of a 
much more important organ—1 refer to the heart, 
which is reported to have become fractured under such 
circumstances. 

To these succeed, often more suddenly, the spectacles 
of prose-life. The world, which before was one chaos of 
, alpine peaks njid alpine chasms, now takes the form of 
a vast flat, hounded by bills—tailors’ bills, butchers’ 
bills, doctors’ bills. This plain is haunted by two fierce 
harpies—the name of ononis Tax-gatherer, the name of 
the other, Voluntary-contribution Collector. Tho mist J 
singular effect of these prose-life spectacles, is tlieir ! 
power of instantly squaring certain numbers: a fawily 
of fotir, for example, will seem to be one of sixteen; a ; 
delay of five minutes in the serving of dinner will appear 
at least five-and-twenty ; while the extravagant 
accounts incurred at the milliner’s and silversmith’s 
by the lady we referred to—who, by the by, has now • 
regained her wonttd looks, and turned outvMO. angel 
whatever—seem not only to square, but to cube spoil* 
taneously. He looks upon his romantic era ns a very 
silly delusion, and seems heartily ashamed of it. He , 
revels in his morning paper, and has been known to$. 
read through the supplementary advertisements witlr- 
evident relish. He is in a sea of business: to his eyes,' 
it seems hemming him in "on all sides. Respectatnlj^f 
is his mitto, and that species of employment which the 
young call pleasure, his exceeding bane. 

Last of all come Benile spectacles—the spectacles of 
old men. As the romantic peer with telescopic gaze . 
into the future, so the aged look back into the past; 
things were very different when they were young;* 
the world lias strange]^ altered—it is a great "deal 
worse than it used to be; their school-boy loeeons, 
tlieir early labours, their rectitude of conduct,' were" j 
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ooloual. tltfy Hwa la a world of today, but it seems 
Ijlce a fresh picture indissolving vifwa, which mars and 
it marred by the world of yesterday. 
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together oftetf iu th% private garden, ^Hiat was to 
come of all this neither* she nor they /or some timn 
took care to reflect. Paolo and Angela were happy. 

¥hey met after "the warm hour of noon in summer, 
when-others slept, when even the trees drooped their 
branches and the birds no longer jus tied yiroflgh ffle 
leaves, when the insects ceased their hum and the 
flowers bent towards the earth. Sitting side bjssidS in 
the hushed arbour, .whilst Lisa, instead of watching, 
dozed under the row of pomegranate trees, they forgot 
the rugged path of life that was before them, ami j 
allowed their feet to grow tender from much rest. [ 

The worltb swept onward in its march—the machinery j 
of empires jangled with mighty clamour—there were 

shouts of joy, and cries of anguish, in city and in pro- i ,. , , . . . . , „ , . 

.TV,.. , .. . . : ,, 1 tins before. It is not good for us to remain playing 

vince ; but all these sounds died aiyiy in imperceptible i b t a 


oh her part, the presehbfr'of which he had felt/t© 
commit so formal an act of disobedience—and the 
oppressive consciousness of the deadly feud between 
fthe two families—had contributed to lead his mind, 
away from such thoughts. ‘Nov, however, he saw tliat 
for an honourable man there was no choice between S 
secret marriage or an entire abandonment of his claim 
to Angela’s affection. That the Mnrchese Belmonte 
would relent was, he thought, hopeless; and he could' 
expect nothing but ridicule aru^contempt if he took 
any steps to bring about a reconciliation. 

Luigi Spado, as much, probably, from the love of 
mftchicf, and a desire to displtyise a great Neapolitan 
family, as from friendship^! Paolo, entered warmly 
into the idea of a secret,marriage; ant said that the 


. -lo di Palco had related it* detail, though 
bmewnat |pas of order than we havl adopted, the 
origin of his passion for Angela Belmonte, and the 
Imprudent step by which, chance favouring, he had 
been enabled to obtain an interview with her, and 
become convinced that she, too, loved him iy secret, he 

proceeded more rapidly with an aegount of the inci- , . •• ... ... ,, .. . 

dents that had led him to the position in which Walter Tcgnmaso-a true Sicilian-could easily be 

Masterton had found him. Lisa, the maid, not only peform the ceremony evyi at some per- 

contrived the first time to smuggle out the youpg lovgy | final rfek to himself The only difficulty was to obtain 
Without his being observed, but brought the two 


the consent of Angela. Her lovo was certlin;'but, as 
wc have hinted, he hail not studied to give it such a 
direction, lie had acquired a mastery rather over her 
^ntiwents than her convictions; or, at anyrate, if he 
had in reality made her whole being vassal to his will, 
in the fulness of liiscontenlnient with the present 
hour, he had never^fmeavoured to ascertain the truth. 
When, therefore, j|g hastened to that day’s rendezvous, 
it was with many misgivings, lie feared that bo 
delicate a child would not dare to face the consequences 
of her father'sjuigcr, the loss of her high position, the 
wieissittides of a domestic feud, flight, and perhaps 
misery. * * 

To his great surprise, when, wifrS^rgssh hesitation, 
he had explained his wishes, and the necessity of what 
lie proposed, Angela said: 1 Paolo, I had thought of 


murmurs on the threshold of the lovers’ paradise. 
They heard nought, save their own fragrant sighs, the 
low modulation of their own whispers ; or if a warning 
voice, telling them of life’s duties and trials, did some¬ 
times speak to them, they complained foolishly of 
man’s hard lot, and thought themselves the most 
miserable of beings—they whose hands were clasped 
together, and who could hear the heating of each other's 
hearts! 

One morning, Paolo'was yandering on the beach, 
thinking of one of those delicious meetings to come, 
When Luigi Spada accosted him, and after some 
plealknt accusation of neglect sincq New-year’s Day, 
warned him that Ascanio, by some means or other, had 
obtained intelligence of tlieir love, though lie did not 
yet know of tlieir interviews. He had been heard to 
threaten vengeance, and he was the man to keep his 
word.- intelligence at onee astounded Paolo, and 
enlightened him os to bis true position. He might at 
i any time be deprives of the means of seeing Angela; 
vaud the jealous thought struck him, that if they were 
^separated suddenly, one so young, so beloved by her 
I U father, and so loving, of all who appealed to her 
/| impulses, might easily be induced to forget her vows 
•to him—a stranger, who had stolen into ter life 
unawares. He resolved, therefore, that veiy di^r to 
throw himself at her feet, and beseech her to be 
united to him by a bonij which nothing could break— 
nothing hut death. This was the first time, strange 
. ■ to tay, that such an idea had occurred to him. Until 
'' then, the innocent beauty and somewhat girlish 
manners of Angela—perhaps, also, a secret unwilling- 


with our happiness like children. When I am yours, 

I shall be reaily-t'wface all misfortune. As it is, wc 
may be torn asunder, and never meet more.’ 

Then she told of the increasing eagerness of Ascanio’s 
suit, and how of late the young man hail seemed to 
watch her," and how her foxier used at times to cast 
upon her a look of grave but vague Reproach. What 
■they suspected she knew noty but it seemed quite 
certain that they had obtained indirect intelligence 
thuTher uffcctions had gone astray. Angela had never ,’J 
shewn so much character before. 

1 1 am sensible,’ she said, ‘ that in this matter X am 
acting against the ordinary rules of the world, which 
are good rules, but not in all eases. If I had a mother, 

1 would throw myself in her arms, and confess all, and 
abide by her commands; but my father, though he 
loves me tenderly in his way, is a stern, harsh man, 
not much given to take into account the fancies and 
sentiments of women. He wishes me to marry my 
cousin Ascanio; and for that purpose will employ any 
means short of violence. As to you,’ rile added, 
smiling half playfully, half sorrowfully at Paolo, ‘X 
know not what he would say to the idea of my marrying 
you, fur it ij impossible that the idea should ever enter 
his head.’ # 

‘In this manner it was,’ said Paolo di Fnlco, con¬ 
tinuing co relate his story to Walter Masterton, ,* that 
1 won the affections of Angela Belmonte, and became 
her husband; for our marriage took place in a little 
chapel opening on the private garden, in the broad 
daylight, not many days after her consent had been 
obtained. There were present Luigi Spada, Lisa, and 
Betti no, besides Padre. Tommaso; so that there was 
no lat.k of witnesses, and it is impossible to deny that 
the marriage took place. Jf 1 had followed my own 

• ■ 









impulse, I should immediately afterwards hare carried 
off my bride, and retired to a foreign country j feat my 
friends, who had urged me to the marriage, shrank 
from its consequences, and advised me to wait, and* 
wait, end trust in fortune, Thus it happened, that 
qge evening after darK, as I was stealing away from 
an interview with Angela, I found myself, under the. 
garden-wall, face to®face with Ascanio. I knew at 
once that his presence there was not accidental, and 
prepared to defend my life. I lmd no weapon, and 
could trust to nothing but my superior strength. The 
young man spoke not a word, hut after a moment’s 
hesitation, sprang at me. 1 saw the gleam of a poniard, 
and heard the «horp stamp which accompanied tiic 
'thrust aimed at me. TBv a side-spring I avoided it. 
We dosed—there was a sffcuggle. The knife changed 
hands more limn once; but ^t length 1 rose, and my 
foe remained motionless at my %»t. I jiad some 
thought of assisting him; but a bright^ight ajipeareJ 
at the end of the avenue; tlicTe were the roll ot*wheels 
and tlie trmnpling of horses; the governor’s carriage, 
surrounded by servants, was sweeping towards me; bo 
I obeyed the instinct of self-preservation, and hurried 
away, leaving the body of Ascanio lying among tliq 
nettles under tin; garuon-wull. ° ■■ 

‘The police of Sicily an* ffsually not very active in 
tracing out the map who has given :ui unlucky hlow; 
but my secret, us was to have befefc^xpectcd, had been 
ill kept Wy so many people. IndeeiLas 1 ran towards 
my liouso, I met Luigi,' who asked me if I had 
seen Ajscutiio. There was no concealment possible. 
Besides, my rival fortunately recovered from his 
wounds, and denounced me. Every bodjfcfelicvcd I was 
an.assassin, without jling any ■loathing for mo on" 
thdfr account. Allriujgs, the^ftuid, were fair in love; 
for* the whoMriH^witli many marvellous additions, 
at onco got about. 1 remained in my house, expecting 
every moment to bo arrested. Lisa brought me a 
message from Angela, exhorting mo tu fly—the first 
advice women give in moments of danger. I would 
wot do so alone, feeling convinced if Ijlid we should he 
parted for ever. The day passed ^fy: the rumour in 
the town was great. "Friends dropped in from all sides 
with officious warn tigs or encouragements, reflecting 
the changing colours of public opinion—some saving 
that I should bo assassinajpd or condemnecF to death; 
others, fiiat 1 should be recognised as the governor’s 
son-in-law; others, 1 knew not wliat. I did not until 
then know the multitude of my friends. So great was 
the excitement, that it assumed at once almost title 
character of a revolt. The day, I am sure, will long be 
remembered in Messina. Some of the members of 
secret societies even thought the moment for an out¬ 
break had arrived. Emissaries were sent off into the 
mountains. Conspirators cnine mid installccftiiemjclves 
iu my house without asking permission. There were 
crowds before the door, and groups all down the street. 
Some sbirri came in the afternoon to arrest me. hut 
prudently surveyed the ground from a distance. We 
heard tho drums beating to quarters. The garrison was 
got under arms. 1 might have escaped over and over 
again ; but 1 felt my innocence, at least, of the crime 
imputed to me, and did not sufficiently reilect that the 
Marchese Belmonte, would revenge both the old affront 
pot upon him and the new, under pretencq that I had 
attempted to murder his nephew, Aaeanii^ At night, 
tho effervescence of the people calmed down, and a 
strong company of troops came and occupied the street. 
1 suffered myself to be arrested without resistance, and 
was hurried to prison, expecting to be brought to trial; 
but the next evening 1 v as put. into a carriage, and 
carried secretly away, well guarded. They took me 
first to Palermo, theu to Trapani, where I was put on 
board a boat. On the first day of the month of June 
last year, I was landed on this island; and from that 
time to the present .have remained here without having 


once had the opportunity to communicate, with my 
friends, or to hear* news of ray wife. Once, indeed, 
the commandant did hint that efforts were being made , 
to have our marriage declared null; but I firmly 
believe this could not be dono without her consent, 
which ^he will never give.’ 

Paolo paused, drew a long breath, and seemed, to 
oqpupy his mind in convincing himself that his con¬ 
fidence was well founded. Ho forgot for awhile his 
object iu seeking that interview. 

‘My frieniV-' said Walter, interrupting his reverie, 
‘time is passing rapidly. Let us ts*k of something 
practical. Will Mosca join in any plan of dfecape ? * 

‘ Nqt without hope of an extravagant reward.’ 

‘But docs he not fear that we shall scheme some¬ 
thing, being- thus left together ?' 

‘lie believes it,to be impossible to evade the watch 
rset over me without his aid; and, perhaps, lie igeight.’ 

‘We shall see; hut as to a reward, I am riel), accord¬ 
ing to the ide,u of this country. You have saved my 
life: my fortune is at ydur disposal.’ 

‘He is a strange creature,’said Paolo musing. ‘I 
believe liis /find lias gone astray iu its ambitious 
wanderings,* aqd that he will die a jailer after meditat¬ 
ing flight and treachery all his life.’ 

‘ But we may act without him.’ -» 

Paolo’s look brightened. f- 

± Listen,’ said Walter. ‘I shall leave this place to¬ 
morrow. The commandant will not know I have 
spoken with you. Appear to forget me. Let i month 
pass airtiy. It is now the fifth of May. On the, fifth 
of June I will, if the weather be .favourable—on that 
success depends—T will lie in a boat off tho northern 
side of the island, at the very place where you rescued 
me. There must be means of descending from the 
rocks. Can you contrive to be there an lugir or two 
after sunset V ’ 

‘I am well guarded,’ replied 1’aolo, not daring to 
receive this proposal too joyously at first, but hope 
glistened in his cyq> 

‘ Yon can escape from your guards and hide.’ 

‘ It is possible.' 

‘is it ccrLain ?’ 

‘ It shall lie so! ’ exclaimed Paolo, rising with a deter¬ 
mined look. ‘On the fifth of June; two hours after 
sunset; at the end of the point south of where you were 
wrecked; a boat ean run in there: I have seen it done. 

T may be prevented ; but this is the only chance. If I 
fail—we shall meet in eternity.’ He was Blinking of 
Angela. Suddenly he added: ‘But in the meantime, 
there are other things to be done. As soon as they 
bear of my escape ’—ho Spoke of it as already accom¬ 
plished—‘they will closely imprison licr, and of wliat 
use will liberty be then to me? My friend, you must 
not linger in tkik neighbourhood. You must go to 
Messina, and endeavour to obtain speech of her. Per- ■ 
Imps it will be possible to arrange so that we may 
meet in a foreign land. This is’^g time for apolo¬ 
gies. I ask you to do this. Yog say you are under 
obligations to me. • I take advantage of them.’ 

Paolo was much excited* and it was with difficulty 
that Walter calmed him- sufficiently to make him talk' 
reasonably and practically of what was to be done. At ‘ 
length, however, li». subsided into almost childlike* 
submission, and listened to the plans explained to him 
with deep attention. They discussed apparently every 
possible obstacle and detail; and ample time was afforded 
them, kit was not until near dawn that Mosca came hi. • 
He Jiad not intended to allow the interview to be thus' 
prolonged, but had been overcome by sleep. When he 
told them this, Paolo raised liis eyes towards heaven, 
thanking it for what he deemed a special providence in 
his favour. Even Walter, more disposed to rely ou hfr 
own energies, regarded’this circumstance as a, goodv 
omen. Mosca Becnicd desirous to 'know what they had - 
been talking about; but abstained from asking,--peemue 
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lie gave them credit for being as cjmning as himself. 
In their plaoa, he would certainly have told anything 
but the truth. 

1 Well, gentlemen,’ said he, with a hypocritical glance 
from one to the other, ‘the best friends must part, you 
’ know. What have you agreed to give me for mjjriak ?' 

They had not thought of that matter; hut Walter 
promised that he would send hint a handsome present. 
He smiled, laying little stress on promises; and was 
convinced that the two friends had t^mtrivod some 
scheme of escape. Their very chccrfulnSss, moreover, 
would have told*|jim this. A strange being was that 
Mosca. He* forthwith began To revolve in bis mind 
how best he might thwart their plans. The instinct 
of the jailer revived within him. Here was promise 
of excitement—a game of cunning, in which #he better 
man must have the day. ()f course, iie thought there 
was noT-Jiauce of his losing—lie, Mosca, who had accus¬ 
tomed himself to the idea that he was the little divinity 
of that island ; that he, miscr^ile wretch that he was, 
with his white night-cap and perpetual couglf, couhr 
bind and unbind materially, as he bound^nd unbound 
in imagination. A pick ijj which lie was\gl engaged 
seemed at once an absurdity and an impertinence. 

Walter pressed the hand of 1’aoli* and felt that it 
"•WStefeveriHli witlT excitement. They spoke, no more, 
but exchanged a long farewell glance. The Prisoner 
walked slowly to the door, turned a moment, Sookad 
back—Ills countenance pallid with'emotion, his whole 
soul beaming through his eyes. Walter answered with 
a firm encouraging smile; Mosca seemed impatient; 
and presently the footstep of Paolo di Faleo could he 
beard by the awakened senses of his friend slowly 
retreating along the corridor. Soon afterwards, a dis¬ 
tant door closed, making a strange sound at Unit silent- 
hour, in spite of precaution; and some drowsy sentinel 
challenged; hut there was no answer. 

‘Now,’ said Walter to himself, ‘here is an object for 
my unoccupied life. That life, which 1 was idling away, 
was in jeopardy. This unhappy milt, win, might have 
been supposed to bo dead all sympathy, behold my 
peril, and saved me, from the generous emotion of his 
own heart, without prospect of advantage. Unt it 
appears tlmtjl can at once pay back this immense debt. 
He is as one dead here; 1 can restore Mm to life, and 
to liberty, and to happiness, if I devote myself to the 
work. Is there any doubt that I must fulfil all I have 
promised, and more ? ’ 

With the consciousness that he had resolved on what 
was right, Walter now .yielded willingly to the pro¬ 
digious fatiguo which be felt, and which few men 
besides could have supported with so little outward sign. 
He fell asleep, and the day was far advanced before he 
| could%e roused. First Mosca, and tljpn the command¬ 
ant himself, came into the room ; but it was impossible 
to awakeu him. Til*’Prisoner, before being led out 
! to bis usual mornM-walk, was allowed, as a special 
favour, to have a Mkk at his sleeping friend. » 

‘ He won’t report that,’ said Signor Girolamo di 
Georgio, looking infinitely diplomatic; 

Mosca shrugged Ms shoulders imperceptibly, to 
express contempt. He had Sltle respect for Ms supe¬ 
rior's talents; and wondered to himself how prisoners 
could be kept at all if it were not fhr him.' 

When Walter at last condescended -to awake, it was 
about noon. Ho dressed, and finding all the doors 
open, went down to the commandant’s roonu The 
dinner was already on the table; and Signor Girolamo 
was engaged in discussing with himself who the* it 
' would be polite to begin. As he had taken Ms place, 
. and had tucked a napkin, under his elfin, it is probable 
that he had decided in the affirmative, lie greeted 
his guest with much cordiality, and was evidently 
gratified at having a companion. They dined pleasantly 
together talking of many matters; and the command¬ 
ant endeavoured to persuade'Walter to remain a day 


or two, to enjoy the* sport that was to he had in the 
island. • 

‘ I am extremely sensible of your goodness,' said 
Walter; ‘but my affairs will not allow me. I hap¬ 
pened to have a little money in my pocket when I was 
thrown overboard-from the poor Marc Antoine; but* 
all my letters of credit are lost. I must hasten to 
Palermo, and put myself in dbmmunlcation with 
England. Even an Englishman cannot travel without 
means.’ * 

The commandant then said, appearing, it is true, 
rather relieved, that he had almost hoped his guest 
had been completely penniless. It would have afforded 
bin! so much pleasure to place liyj purs? at his disposal. 
They exchanged formal bows; whilst Mosca, who 
attended at tabic, was calculating hovb much of the 
money which the ICnglisMhan had saved belonged by 
-right to liiifi. 

TAfter dinner# a rough-looking sailor*came up from 
the hamlet of San Sinume, and reported that there was 
now a fair wind, and that if they started a^bnee, they 
might reach Trapani by nightfall. This was welcome 
news; and Walter having no luggage to torment him 
-*a pleasure which almost compensated fqr the loss— 
dffduml that lie was quitc^ ready. Some compliments 
were exchanged. MoBca contrived to obtain a minute’s 
interview to claim a#*nplo of sovereigns, which he 
received with a contmiptuous air. Walter aj^cted to 
be disappointed -t%g£ he could not say adieu to the 
Prisoner. The comfiiandant was really sorry to lose 
his company. The little garrison turned out on the 
esplanade, purMuis in order to shew its strength. These 
yere the incidKnof Walter's departure. lie was soon 
descending tliesteep' sjope towards the hamlet, wtm- 
dering to Ix-liold the sett, wlfiA.-abo dav before 
raged so furiously, now spreading out lake, just 
raffled by a southern breeze. All was bright and 
cheerful. The mountainous island of Favignana, on 
the other side of the strait, rose glittering in the sun; 
the. far-off shores of Sicily shewed a sharp outline 
against the hluQrsljj-; and the ragged rooks around* 
with sprinkles of vegetation here and there, seemed 
clothed in inexplicable beauty. Jhe people of San 
Simone, which is but a wretched fflmfiet, came out to 
see the stronger, hut were not allowed to approach 
near enough to beg or speak; and presently, assisted 
by two powerful men, Walter got safely, though well 
wetted, into a kind of yawl, vnHch they hod launched 
when he was seen coming down the hill. 

lit this moment ho happened to cast liis eyes towards 
a point of rock high up to tin: right, and there beheld 
the iorm of a man standing motionless, and looking in 
Uia direction. It was the Prisoner, who luid Uhgered 
there by pcrpiission of his guard. They exchanged no 
signssuch were not needed; hut their hearts com¬ 
muned together. Both were thinking of the fifth day 
of the month to come; both tried to deceive themselves 
into believing that they had made due allowance for 
chance; but l»Ui in reality firmly believed that what 
their wills had resolved must he accomplished. Walter, 
to whom the action was confided, who had to move, and 
plan, and undergo fatigue, and whose personal interests 
were, after all, not engaged, felt perhaps more excite¬ 
ment than liis friend; but thirty dayB seemed nothing 
to him. I’aslo, on the contrary, was calmly anxious; 
hut the appojited hour took np its position in the far 
distance. It became, as it were, tho goal of his life; and 
lie prepared lfimself patiently for a prodigious intsrval 
of suspense. Thus the two men separated rapidly—for 
a favourable hreeze soon wafted tho boat away from the 
shore—perfectly confident of meeting again; but tho 
Englishman, who bad so much to do, glanced firmly 
along what appeared to him a short though rugged 
path, whilst the other gazed out as over an interminable 
plain. An inactive past seems nothing; an inactive 
future seems boundless. 

» * 






' PaolbWtt oil the point of rock until bin strained eye* 
cdulfi tin longer discern the boat, os it glided #Ver the 
guttering , waters. Then he turned away pale and 
downcast; and willingly abridging the hours of liberty 
accorded him, requested to he led back to his prison. 
€te met the commandant on the esplanade. They ex¬ 
changed grave bows; but Paolo, according to custom, 
waa about to pass do, when Signor Girolamo stepped 
up, and speaking very civilly, said that lie wished to 
have a few words in private with him. 

TJioy went into tin commandant’s apartment, and 
both being seated, and the doors being carefully closed, 

. tjie following conversation took place: 

«Signor di FAco,’ qqoth the commandant, 1 although 
it is against the regulations of the prison that 1 should 
afford you thejoleasures ofYsocicty, I hope that in all 
other respects you have nothing to complain of.’ 

‘ Since I have been confined here against nil lnw iinjp' 
justice,’ replied? Paolo firmly, ‘I have teen treated Ss 
well, I suppose, as prisoners usually arc.’ 

‘ Better,"quoth the other, with rather a piqued air ; 

1 better, because I never forget that you are the son of 
a person with whom 1 once had some friendship.’ 

Paolo bowed coldly, because he felt sure tljnt no 
indulgence had been conceded to him but what wks 
authorised by the orders originally given. Neither lie 
nor the commandant knew, tiw^rii the latter probably 
suspected, that there was a socrefrngent in the islaud, 
—among the soldiers, indeed—wliuareported to head¬ 
quarters everything that passed, even the most minute 
event, in writing. 

‘ However,’ proceeded the commanduit, ‘ this is not 
exactly what I would say to you, although, in the event 
ofoyour obtaining your liberty^ it would of course he 
satisfactory that iy «f^tf?f)uld part friends.’ 

3Vs tills wasSri'le first allusion of the kind that hod 
lieen made to Paolo since he landed on the island, lie 
believed it possible that his liberation had been dis¬ 
cussed, and even ordered. An immense gush of joy 
filled his heart, and he almost fainted. 

1 It is now morq^than a year thnifc,ytw have been with 
us,' said the commandant, after having in wain waited 
for an exclamation ‘ and I have received a com¬ 
munication which it now becomes my duty to read to 
you.* « 

* From whom P ’ cried faolo; * from the Marehese 
Belmonte ? Ilartie relented ? ’ 

‘The marehese has nought to do in this matter— 
directly, at least. Your offence was against the laws; 

, and if you were not brought to trial as usual, reasons 
of state stood in the way. The communication I have 
‘ in this desk is from no one in particular. It is ad¬ 
dressed'to you through me, und I have to request your 
calm attention.' 

The commandant then took out a memoir #con- 
’ siderable extent, and read it; but it was so tedious, and 
the Btyle was, perhaps intentionally, made so confused 
and vague, that Paolo remained perfectly bewildered. 
He sat for some time after the conclusion with his face 
buried in his hands, and theu looking up, beheld Signor 
Girolamo watching him intently. 

' Signor.’ lie exclaimed, feeling suddenly enlightened, 

‘ I think I know what that means, hut am not sure. 
"Will you answer me a question ? If I sign a paper 
denying that I was ever married to Angela Belmonte, 
accusing all who say the contrary oft perjury and 
calumny, and promising to quit the kingdom of the 
Two*’Sicilifi» for ever, will my fortune and tny liberty 
he restored to me P ’ 

‘Well,’ said the commandant, trying to look humorous, 
and laying the point of his forefinger upon the memoir, 

‘ If you have understood that from this, it is a great 
deaVmore than I have done.' 

‘But would these conditions be accepted?’ persisted 
Paolo. 

| ‘I believe I may say they would.’ 


‘Then,’ cried tl$ young mqn, starting to lii* feet, 

‘ tell _ those by whom you are commissioned, to make 
this infamous offer, that sooner than put 'my hand to 
such a paper, I would submit to have it hacked from 
my body; and that, from this time forward, they may 
know, (that not only do I refuse their conditions, but 
that I will accept my liberty only as a right which 
every innocent man can claim.’ 

The unfortunate Prisoner believed so firmly in 
Walter’s successful exertions, that he was. resolved to 
enjoy the luxfiry of defiance. His presumption, however, 
was destined to be at once severely rfieckqfl. 

‘ As I have already observed,’ said the commandant 
with icy coldness, ‘ I do not see the conditions you have 
mentioned expressed in this paper; but I have orders, 
if you prevo refractory, to withdraw from you certain 
little privileges.’' 

He had no need to finish. Paolo at once understood 
the tremendous significance of these words. All his 
pride vanished; and it ;yas in a humble, downcast tone 
flint he'interrogated the speaker, saying; 

‘ They willoiot surely deprive me cf the liberty of 
breathing free air on this.rdfik?’ 

‘They will/ was the reply. 

Paolo felt as ifrliis heart were grasped by a hand of 
iron and crushed within him. He had po further prwer ' 
of speech, ajid remained sitting, looking hopelessly at 
tfee rep'elliijg fnce oj the commandant. Further remon¬ 
strance, besides, he knew would be useless; whatever 
orf cre,jiad been issued, would be obeyed. • 

Signor Girolamo tried to say a few words on indif¬ 
ferent subjects, to shew that tile" interview was at an 
end; and L’aolo, taking the hint, retired. Mosca, who 
met him in the corridor outside, hod a strange look in 
his face; but lie said nothing whilst tho two soldiers, 
who usually conducted the Prisoner to the floor of his 
room, were with him. 

They went along the passage some distance, and then 
inRtcnd of ascending, descended. 

1 This is not the way ? ’ murmured Paolo, feeling a 
chill like that of death come over him. 

No one answered. Mosca descended still, and Paolo, 
with tiie soldiers behind him, followed. lie at first 
thought lie was about to he cast into a dark dungeon, 
and felt a momentary relief when he was ushered into 
a small chamber, nearly bare it is true, but lighted by 
a barred window, that opened on the moat. The 
punishment of his obstinacy was deprivation of tire 
glorious view which lie could previously enjoy, even 
when confined to his prison.... There was nothing for 
him now to see hut a b.t of sky above, a bare wall In 
front, and a succession of green pools below, where the 
frogs leaped, and the flies buzzed all day long. 

Th- soldiers retired, and Mosca remained in the cell. 

‘ Signor,’ said he, witli ill-concealed triumph in his 
tones, ‘ wh.at an annoying thing it would be, if you had 
formed n plan of escape with that mad-brained English- '' 
man. just ns you were about to bo caged up in this 
way! ’ 

Paolo was too desperate to be diplomatic. Ho turned 
his hack on the jailer, and was sooiymmersed in thought^ 
which brought its share of consolation. ' * 

He was sure from this offer that Angela was standing 
out against the tyranny of her friends; and he was 
equally sure that his refusal hail been taken as a matter 
of course, and that, whatever projects were entertained, 
there vpw no idea of fulfilling them until he had been 
tortured into submission. Although, therefore, it 
seemed hopeless to suppose that he could carry out the 
somewhat too simple plan of escape which ho and' 
Walter in their enthusiasm h.id agreed upon, yet this- 
indirect intelligence from Angela—this assurance so 
unwillingly conveyed to him—that she was bravgly - 
fighting for his honour, and nobly cherishing Ifis love, 
when it had fullr come home to his heart, Seemed to 
fill that narrow cell with perfume and light. A moment 
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of ineffable‘happiness was vouchsafed, , and regardless 
df tha prMenbe V Mosca, who watched him Intently, 
he buried W* ftce in hie hands, and wept—not tears of 
despair, a* that sordid uid narrow-minded spectator 
thought, but tears of joy Snd'gTatitude. 


,/GlTE FIRST VISIT TO THE CZAR. 
Thxke was bustle and excitement on both Bides of the 
Thames on the 10th of May 1553, for on that day three 
ships, commanded by some whose names ripiTe honour¬ 
ably on the roll qf England's naval worthies, dropped 
down the riser from Ratcliffo to Greenwich. Whither 
were they bound? It could be no ordinary departure 
that attracted so much attention, made tffe coifimon 
people break out into cheers, and drew the court to the 
windows of the palace to watch the passirffc vessels. 
Nor wq| it. The day, indeed, was a ftemorable one to 
many on hoard. They had—as old Hakiuyt tells us in 
his historical narratives, related with all the vigorous 
simplicity of the old story-tellers—they hod ! jaluteii 
their acquaintance, one his wife, another his children, j 
another his kinsfolk, and another his flSends, dearer 
than his kinsfolk;’ am! mow, ‘being all ffj^arelled ir. 
watchet, or sky-coloured cloth, they rowM amain, and 
de way with diligence. And bclfcg come near to 
Sumvich, where the court tlien lay, presently upon 
the news thereof, the courtiers came running ogt, and 
the common people flocked together, standing vei^ 
thick open the shore: the privy council, they looked 
out at the windows of the court, and the rest ra* up^o 
the tops of the towers. The ships hereupon discharged 
their ordnance, and 'shot off their pieces after the 
manner of war, and of the sea, insomuch that the tops 
of the hills sounded therewith, the valleys and the 
waters gave an echo, and the mariners, they shouted 
in such soft, that the sky rang again with the noise 
thereof. One stood on the poop of the ship, and by 
his gestnre bade farewell to his friends in the best 
manner lie could. Another walks upon the hatches, 
another climbs the shrouds, another stands upon the 
main-yard, and another in the top of the ship. To 
he short, it was a very triumph, uftur a sort, in all 
respects to the beholders.’ 

Such was « leave-taking in the days of Edward VI., 
when one-half of the globe was a perfect mystery and 
marvel to the other, and people were ready to believe in 
giants, in men with eyes in their breast, in Biiakes with 
two heads, Sindbad’s roc, or any other monstrosity. 
They thought it worth while, too, to institute a search 
from time to time for greater John. No wonder that 
crowds ran to behold with thrir own eyes the daring 
seamen who were going into unknown regions, per¬ 
haps tg see sights that would fill them with terror or 
admiration. ■ 

The ships here montioned—of which the largest was 
not more than lfiO tons—comprised the expedition 
commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby, whose terrible 
fate- throws a melancholy interest over the early 
hiatory of northern discovery. He mid his crew were 
the first victims of the grim Frost King—stricken 
down, as though to wjtrn future explorers from his icy 
dominions. 

Thevessels were fitted out by ‘ certain grave citizens 
of London,’ who, .fearing the decay of trade, resolved 
to attempt a passage to China—or Cathay, as it was 
then called—by the north-east; and so checkmate the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who were at tha^ time 
pushing their discoveries in the west. They consulted 
the famous navigator Sebastian Cabot, who drew*up 
a set of advices and instructions, which arc as re¬ 
markable for their largo and liberal views as regards 
the general conduct of the enterprise, as for shrewd 
practical common sense in minpr particulars. Under 
spsh auspices, the ships were ‘prepared and furnished 
out, ibrtho search and discoverie of the northerne 


part of the world, ip open a wijy. and passage to our 
men fq| travaile to newa and uuknowen kingdomos.’ 
The ‘grave citizens' had vitality enough to perpe¬ 
tuate themselves, and still exist as the ‘Muscovy 
Company.’ 

During the warm months' that followed their depar- ( 
ture, the adventurers made good progress. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby got so far to the norty, that he struck the 
western coast of Nova Zcmbla, and sailed along it fur 
some distance. To him, indeed, belongs the honour 
of tiie discovery of that ‘desolate’ land, for he was the 
first Englishman, if not the first <& any civilised nation, 
to visit its shores. A gale, which broke out shortly 
afterwards, separated the ships; in September, Sir 
Hugh, with two out of the throe, took refuge in the 
mouth of the Warsina, on tm coast of Lapland, where 
he and his erews, seventyairsons in all,<pcrished From 
qpld and hunger before tile winter igas over. Remem- 
flbring the mimes of his vessels —Dona Espcrcmza and 
Dona Can fidenmi —there seems a cruel fiioakery in his 
fate. Shall we ever hear of a parallel catutrophe in 
the case of Sir John Franklin and Ills 150 unhappy 
companions? 

The third ship, the Edward Bonavcntura, commanded 
bj KiPhard Chancellor, had better fortune.* After the 
gale, Jm sailed to Wardliuus, in Norway—the appointed 
rendezvous—and waited seven d ys, when his consorts 
not arriving, lie detgpifmed to prosecute the voyage 
alone. His project was, however, opposed by ‘ eertaine 
Scottishmeir whoft lio fell in with, and who used 
every argument they could think of to dissuade him. 
Only think of Scotchmen being found in that remotO 
place at such #n early period! How did they get 
there ? Rut Chancellor was not to be dissuaded: * A 
man of valour,’ he said; ‘could not commit a mope 
dishonourable part than for fearer"di J^ipsp**; to avoyjje 
and shun great attempts. . . . remaining steadfast and 
immutable in his first resolution, determining either to 
hring that to pass which was intended, or to die the 
death.’ 

Chancellor’s courage was shared by Ids crew: they 
willingly placed themselves under his guidance whither¬ 
soever he should lead, knowing ‘ his good-will and love 
towards them;’ and so they put ta sea. Now, says 
tiie old chronicler, they held on their ‘ course towards 
that uuknowen part of the world, and sailed so far,, 
that they came at last to thf place where they fbund 
no night at nil, but a continual Ught tflid brightness of 
the sun shining dearly upon thciiuge and mightie sea. 
AmLhaving the tieneflt of this perpetual light flit 
eertaine days, at the length it pleased God to bring them 
into a eertaine great bay, which was of one hundred 
miles or thereabout over. Whereiuto they entered, 
and somewhat far within cast anchor; and 1 Joking 
every way about them, it happened that they espied 
afar oflfti eertaine fisher-boat, which Master Chancellor, 
accompanied with a few of his men, went towards to 
commune with the fishermen that were in it, and to 
know of them what country it was, and what people, 
mid of what mdlmor of living they were. But they 
being amazed with the strange greatness of liis ship, 
began presently to avoyde and to fleu; but he still 
following, at last overtook them, and bring come to 
them, they (being in great fear, as men half dead) 
prostrated themselves before him, offering to kiss his 
feet. But NS. according to his great and singular 
courtesie, locked pleasantly upon them, comforting 
them by signs and gestures; refusing those duties and 
reverences of theirs, and taking them up in all loting 
sort from tiie ground. And it is strange to consider 
how much favour afterwards in that place this 
humanitic of his did purchase to himself. For they 
being dismissed, spread by and by a report abroad of 
the arrival of a strange nation, of a singular gentleness 
and courtesie; whereupon the common people, came 
together, offering to these new-come guests victuals 
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freely, nn ^ not refusing to trafl^p with them, except, 
they had been bound by a certain religious jtso and 
custom not to buy any foreign commodities, without 
the knowledge and consent of the king.’ » 

The 1 great bay’ into which Chancellor sailed, is now 
.known as the White «Sea,' though for some time after 
its discovery it was called the Bay of St Nicholas. 
Here our countrynnm soon learned that they were in 
< Russia, or Moscovie,’ of which land Ivan Vasilwitsdi 
was emperor, or, as wc now say, czar. The ship was 
anchored in the western mouth of the Dwiua, and the 
governor of the placfc sent plentiful supplies of provi¬ 
sions on board, and shewed much good-will to the 
strangers, but,refused to trade with them untiL he 
knew the pleasure of his sovereign. The news of their 
arrival, we are told, was'very welcome’ to Ivan; ‘in¬ 
somuch. tlmt*roluntarily fiv invited them to come to 
his court’ promising to defray the expenses of tip 
journey, and gave full lilierty to liis subjects to tra/e 
with the foreigners. His messenger having bv some 
mishap goye astray, Chancellor suspected the governor 
of making vain excuses for delay, and at last set off on 
Hie journey of If,00 miles to Moscow, to visit the 
monarch whether or no. He had travelled some dis¬ 
tance when'he met the royal messenger, who htd ]<jst 
his way, and Ivan’s lotters A once removed all difficul¬ 
ties, Ho eager were the IVHiseovitos to obey their 
ruler’s orders, that for all the flhlfrof the journey 1 they 
began. <b quarrel, yea, and to tight dsn, in striving and 
contending which of them should fmt theif post-horses 
to the sled.’ in consequence of which, Chancellor and 
hia companions arrived speedily and safely Moscow. 

A favourable reception awaited the*; and after ten 
or twelve days spent in rest, und in viewing tlie citt, 
a* had audience of the kmjfiror. ‘ Being come into 
tig? chumt'.Teagiff'J>r ese n ce, ’ snys the narrator of the 
interview. ‘ onr men began to wonder at the majesty 
of the emperor ; his seat was aloft, on a very royal 
throne, having on his head a diadem or crown of gold, 
apparelled with a robe all of goldsmith’s work, and hi 
his hand he hold a -eeptre, garnished and beset with 
precious stones; und besides Iffl. Hither notes and 
appearances of honour there was a lmije.-ty in his 
countenance projvoftionabh with the excel ieiieie of his 
estate.’ The great officers of Rtato stood round aixmt, 
they and the wdiole apartment glittering with gold ami 
jewel* fbttt Chancellor, being tlierewithall nothing 
dismayed, saluted' anj presented the letters from King 
Edward. These, were read ; and then, after some brief 
conversation, the Englishmen were invited to dinetwitli 
hi* majesty, which they did two hours later, in the 
‘golden court;' and saw such prodigious numbers of 
gold aj)d silver goblets, casks, dishes, ami other vessels, 
and such a multitude of attendants, as filled them with 
amazement, mid, doubtless, made them %vll content 
at beiug the first to ojkti a trade with so*ieli a 
country. 

The result of the interview was, that Ivan sent his 
visitors away with a letter in reply to those which In- 
had received, declaring he had in all amity ordered, 
that wherever Kir Hugh Willoughby mul the missing 
crews might lie found, every attention should be paid 
to them: Hint if tin envoy were seut to treat on the 
matter, English ‘ ships nnd vessels should have free 
mart, with all free liberties through my fc whole domi- 
trions, with all kinds of wares, to come aud go at tlicir 
pleasure, without any let, damage, or imjxtdimont.’ 
Witjf this missive, which bore the great seal. Chancellor 
returned to England, and thus commenced the British 
trade with Russia. 

The ‘grave dtizons’ were not slow to followup their 
advantage; and while ships were sent out for the 
exchange of commodities, other* wore especially em¬ 
ployed in further discoveries in the same region, for, 
above all, they hoped tc find the passage to China. 
Succeeding explorer* traced the extent of the White j 
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Sea; and sailing through 'the narrow ktfait which 
separates Waigat# Island front the main, discovered 
the Sea of Kara, and made persevering effortsstfl fedfti 
tlie mouth of the Ob. ifo the English and me {hitch, 
the Russians are more indebted for these early dis¬ 
coveries than to themselves. For a century or two the , 
White? Sea was the only way by which they cOUldf 
qomiuunieato with the rest of the world^jn^water. 


/THE MONTH: 

the ninnAity ahi> iitisf btubio. 

. * • 

THE I.11IBABV. 

The dullest month of tlie whole season has just passed^ 
away, ^lways dreary and unsociable, the dead season* 
in London has ,this year been more than ordinary 
gloomy and depressing. The fino genial weather of 
itself allured from town almost everybody not absolutely 
compelled to stay: the fear of cholera drove aw'ay the 
remain .ler. Never, iif modem days, was London so 
deserted. The traffic, even in the principal thorough¬ 
fares, underwent visible iliminytion. Even the omni¬ 
buses felt Che influence of tbc general gloom, and weht 
about empty* anjj nncared for 'by everyliody, except 
those cheerful-looking people who,- with carpet-br.g,... 
portmanteau, and Umrlxlniiv in hand, were intent*(!pon 
jpacliipg some railway station or etenin-lioat wharf, and 
leaving far behind tiie huge slumbering and smoky city.. 

f As to books—unless vilely printed on bad paper,, 
bciuiiiKin flimsy glaring colours, and sold for a shilling 
—they have found no readers lately; but when thus 
produced, have been extensively purchased and perused. 
The public taste just uow for shilling-books is in some 
respects a strange one. That good books—books that 
have endured tlie test of criticism and of tjjue—should 
be in high favour at such a low price, is natural enough. 
But to judge by the flimsy and worthless productions 
which are at present so eagerly pureliased, it would 
seem as if the contents of n bonk were of no considera¬ 
tion, so that the price did not exceed the now popular 
amount of one shilling. All works seem alike to the 
publishers of these cheap editions. Old novels, that 
ought to have been allowed to remain quietly in tho 
grave of forgetfulness, into which they liafi long fallen, 
are hurriedly disinterred, and arrayed in gaudy attrac¬ 
tive covering, intended to give an appearance of vitality 
to the lifeless form it covers. Books, in fact, that were , 
never considered worth .ycading before now, seem sud¬ 
denly to have become possessed of wonderful merit, 
which had hitherto been hid dtp.' .From time to time, 
an attempt is made to Jot up an excitement in favour 
of some new hook, generally of American origin —The 
Tvrncock The Open Open Sea, or some such Title—' 
which, we ore assured by preliminary puffs, will create 
ns great a sensation as the famous work of Mrs Stowe* 
Recently, a number of so-called comic books have made 1 
their appearance, and although containing much leas 
matter than the ordinary reprints, arc extensively pur¬ 
chased. The eonicality of these books, however, like 
the attractions of a show at a fair, generally seem to 
bo confined to tlie outside. Tkc cover is the most ■ 
humorous portion of them. 

Much as the shilling-books are read, there is another 
form of literature which is read still more, and that is 
the literature of the newspaper press. The public mind 
is absorbed in the great question of tlie day. All other 
questions are comparatively disregarded. Even new* 
of the latest date, and of the most interesting descrip¬ 
tion, unless from the seat of waT, finds few readers. 
Everybody is thinking about ‘great victories in the 
Crimea,* and 'the fall of Sebfetopoland while these 
topics continue to engross so much attention, and to 
form such inexhaustible themes for speculation and 
comment, there is little chance of less exciting subjects : 
obtaining more titan partial recognition. 
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The dead season of literature is, however, now-fairly 
pawed; and though, perhaps, the mote of preparation 
ie qat tifftte ao loud os on previous oceaiions, we have 
evil <g#'ftiat authors and publishers have not been 
altogether idle. Among hew books published, or about 
to be published, may be mentioned a work, entitled 
Thirty Tears of Foreign Policy; or, q Ili$tor§ of the 
Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Vieeouqit. 
Pabneriton. By the author of the Memoirs of Mr 
Disraeli; which, if it be written in the. trenchant style 
of the writer’s previous work, will no dS^Jiit prove very 
'interesting, if net instructive. Then we have in pre¬ 
paration a Memoir of James Afondyornsn/ ; The Literary 
Life, and Correspondence of Lady. Blcssinqlon, which 
ought to he a readable book ; and a History of Turkey, 
from the journals and correspondence of Sir James 
Porter, fifteen years ambassador at Constantinople, 
with (^memoir by Jus grandson Sir George Larpcnl. 

The workB of Alexander Smith, whose Life Drama 
attracted so much attention a short time since, have 
found favour with the critics across the Channel, h!« ,a 7 
recently been noticed at some length in an art 1 ! lias 
the Ile.vue dus Deux Algndts. Extracts fton tluPeteis- 
aro given in French prose, but as the tnlnBlatlf, who 
not appear to be vdry masterly, French remit bears 
not have the best means ol’judging Si the you ,j V en to 
icferits. Alexander Smith is said to be at work lip.,. (u , 
new poem, which is expected to appear in the qgurse of 
a few moutiis. , 58 

Another illustration of tho worse than useless effect 
of a state censorship of literature 1ms recently Wfcen 
exhibited at Florence, where a work upon the horrible 
and revolting subject of the Cenci family, having been 
prohibited by the authorities, lias become so popular 
that it surreptitiously circulates everywhere. The 
work is by Guorazzi, the patriot protector and dictator 
of 1848, Uht now an exile, ft is said to lie another 
addition to that class of literature which is known as 
Ter ol. ‘ sutaniqm. So great has been the sensation it has 
created in Florence, that we are tiircatened with an 
English translation, now reported to be preparing in 
Loudon. Such a work nouul be a suitable companion 
to Borne of the shilling reprints which are at present in 
such high favour. 

While upon the subject of reprints, special and 
honourable mention ought to be made of Mr Hepworth 
Dixon's Life, of John lluirurd, an edition of which has 
just been issued at a price that will place the work 
within the reach of the humblest. Mr Dixon's work 
not only shews great and laborious research, but a 
spirit in harmony with ytlie subject is visible through¬ 
out. To this, the fourth edititin, many additions have 
been made, and a new preface which it contains adds 
to the interest of the whole. In this preface Mr Dixon 
relates some of his early experiences iu literature. After 
having written the Life of John Howard, he looked 
about for a publisher. But his name was unknown, 
and no publisher was willing to take the work. One 
said the subject was too old, another that it was too 
new; and so on, until, worn out and dispirited, he 
offered to give the book away. Fortunately, as it 
proved, this offer wag declined and shortly afterwards 
a publisher was found who was willing to take the 
baok in hand. In a year afterwards, it had reached a 
third edition 1 

The Life of Lord Metcalfe * is a work that forcibly 
claims attention. Charles Metcalfe was born at Cal¬ 
cutta in 1785. lie received his education in Ijpglaud 
at Eton, and at a fitting age went out to India with a 
writership. In 1801, he obtained ins first appointnfent, 
and thus may be said to have commenced a career 
which, although not vary brilliant or exciting, led 


'■f Tht Life and Vurrcepandcncc ofCharle* Lord Metcalfe. From 
UtypublUhed Letters and Jimma Is preserved bp Himself, A is Family, 
and hit Friends, By J. W. Kuyo. 2 vols. Bentley* 


him on, atop by st^p, until he obtained a seat in the 
coundjL and a salary of L.10,000 a year. During the 
interval between the resignation of Lord William, 
Bentinck and tho appointment of Lord Auckland as 
his successor to the governor-generalship of Indio, 
Mr Metcalfe filled provisionally tho vacant post^ 
Afterwards, having succeeded to a baronetcy by the 
death of his brother, ho returned to England, expect¬ 
ing, no doubt, to spend the remainder of his days free 
from official cares; hut iu 1BU!) he was offered the 
governorship of Jamaica, and ho accepted the appoint¬ 
ment. The state of the island §»s far from satisfac¬ 
tory ; but by the wisdom awl moderation of his admi- 
nitration, he succeeded to a great extent in reconciling 
opposing factions, and in improving the condition of 
the territory lie had bear called upon to govern. 
Returning to England tfmr two year# rule, he was 
ficam called into nctivoremployment, and in 1843 went 

P && GerpiVn KuHdi^ZtCroS^ 

rinres * by servile conservative RussTan^,” 

progress; himself cold, obstinate, distrustflh,,. convu [. 

compassion, without elevation of soul, as me^btented, 

the persons around him. nfiOM, in 

^ In*the time of Alexander, during tlfr if himself 

France, when sq many Germans and French 1 his 

the Russian service, from hatred of ‘NapolciirlJ re P re " 

««... v, ■■ frV'lSfin Russia the lever foX“ p, P e ?f' 
age, and returnedto Eng.__ am..... 1 Vds- He 

never, hoover, tobk his seat in the House "m Lords. 
An illness, from which he had for some time suffered, 
increased with his increasing years, and in 1640 
terminated hi% life. Mr Kaye’s book, although oc¬ 
casionally heavy reading, is carefully written and 
industriously compiled* It is fc on tho whole, a ggpd 
history of a inan who owed his kill, jpsswasot so ingeh 
to striking ability or groat genius, as to laborious 
industry and steadfast perseverance. As such, it will 
bo a welcome addition to our biographical stores. 


The British Asooeiation, which this year held its 
pleasant annual gathering in Liverpool, lias not been 
altogether devoted to learned leatureB, agreeable ex¬ 
cursions, or business meetings. Some of its members 
held a meeting of another kind, and with a different 
object. A monument to 8ft Isaac; Newton Das long 
been determined on, and it Micms fthat L.1300 lias 
been subscribed. The committee, in the expectation 
tlia^ additional sums would lie received, delayed active 
operations, and waited for tho increased amount that it 1 
was hoped would be obtained. It has now, however, 
been determined to commence the monument iti once. 
A piece of ground at Grantham, whore Newton was 
educated, and near to which he was Item, lias been 
offend by the town-council of tho place, and tine 
committee have resolved to accept the offer, and to 
erect the memorial upon that spot. The sum already 
subscribed is believed to be sufficient for the purpose; 
hut &b addition)* subscriptions are expected, it is sup¬ 
posed that a surplus will remain after all expenses are 
paid. This surplus the committee have resolved shall 
be appropriated to the promotion of scientific purjxises. 
More success will attend the originators of this me¬ 
morial than is usually tlie ease, if they find themselves 
with a surplus in hand after all the accounts are closed. 

There haAicen another meeting at Liverpool, and 
for a somewhat similar object. It has been felt that 
as St George’s Hall, just inaugurated, is a building 
which tlie great seaport town may well be proud otj 
some testimonial to Mr Elmes the architect would be 
an appropriate recognition of his genius in designing 
such a noble edifice. A subscription lias, accordingly, 
been commenced, tho mayor heading it, and a consider¬ 
able sum lias been collected. Mr Elmes is dead, and 
is said to have left a widow and family by no means 
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weU provided for. If luch bo the fkust, the testimonial compelled to raise hit price for a host, froiH SGjpane» 
certainly should not be represented by niasble or to 200! What a .proof we have in sthese jjfWt*, : that 
hroaae. 8ttrely here is a case where the best way to true genius, if it he only faithful to itself; will rajnp$ely 
hwntfur the dead would be to succour the living. When,, force its way, despite of every discottTareS®*fr«ad 
tyiat is doue, it will bo timc^pertiaps, to think of another obstacle! Chnntrcy doubly earned the honour Wbidfr, 
'.kind of monument. At present there appears to be is now bestowed upon him. j, 

only one course open to the committee, and that, Anotner monument, which has been for some’time 
doubtless, they will got fail to take. ticked about, is, it is said, at length to he erected. 

It seonts that the demand for pseudo Raphaels, The monument is to Dr Jenner, the originator'of 
Correggios, and Titians, manufactured in London vaccination, and is to consist of a colossal bronze statue, 
garrets, and sold to unsuspecting purchasers as The sulwcripfifcn-list numbers many contributors, fore- 
1 genuine originals,’ 4as been for some time on the most among whom is Prim* Albert for L.25. Mr 
decrease. The branch of British industry which W. C. Marshall, R.A., isv to be the Sculptor. , In con- 


masters " beinjjl their stap)e\ommodity, our own living Alison, respecting Huron Marochetti, at the recent 
artists are their principal stot^ivjrade. rations of inauguration of Oie statue of the Queen at Glasgow, 
the modern sc^pol arejvrffy to his "subjects to’tfhJs'T has not given much pleasure in artistic circles. Not- 
and ma- y deeci.’ ’His messenger Raving by some < withstanding that the historian of Europe declares 
themwlvi sjawtray, Chancellor sus]iectcd the governor wemaSSpliStti to be ‘onec,>f a million,’ several British 
sale of frail! cxeuses for delay, and at last set off on dcscrtet ,rs are ’ believed, in many quarters, to be quite 
reccnt'/cy of l SOU miles to Moscow, to visit the faros, m° him^h talent, if not superior. , 

ought /whether or no. He had travelled some dis- buses fel- ^ - - -;- 

impoalen’lie met the royal messenger, who htd !$t about cm t 11 F .T* n F t ><5 r: h a V F 


recent*Acy of IMMJ miles to Moscow, to visit tlio fares, ur 0 1 
ought whether or no. He had travelled some dis- buses fel— 
impoi' en'lie met the royal messenger, who htd l$t about cm, 
artist,, and Ivan’s letlorh m once removed all diffieul- those cbe- 
1 burp > eager were, the Muscovites to oliey tlieir pnrtir 
occasi sleTs, that for all the' rj!M oAth* ‘-th**"- 1 - . 

ten quarrel. jw>'- Royal Academy, only * 

to tiiS ifi euch case that the'picturtwhad wen already Wi 

disposed of Such has also hi>en the case at all the * t 
other exhibitions. It is calculated that L.160,000 ^ :l 

lias been paid for pictures exhibitccljluring the last 
season. Purchasers would do well, therefore, to be oir 
tbgir guard wlieu modem pictures are ottered them at Hi ' 

very low rut* jr^ 

Scarcely a week passes that we do not receive some ! 

strange news of the doings of our American sisters. « 

One time we hear of a lady-physician practising, and ^ 

in high repute; another time, it is a Bloomer pedestrian 
engaging to walk a certain number of miles in a certain 
number of hours. ’Die lost intgffigiftkx of the kind 
that Imr reached us, has reference to ji'young American 
sculptress who ia/ftimying at Florence. This lady, 

:,|fho Is only twenty-two years of age, has already dis- wi 

Anguished herself by «na|ta| several admirable busts. In 

She isjtfbw at work niodeiuhg an ideal statue, in which 
occupation she rilll be^mgaged during the greater part Sir 

of the winter. Shu Has taken a villa, and labour# 1 

unceasingly, moulding in clay or drawing deafens. Th 

Miss Hosmer—aueli is her name—seems to be entirely , 

devoted to her art. She rises very early, bestows Th 

little ^tention upon Iter toilet, and after working until Th, 

she is tired, goes out alone upon horseback. She- 

performed the journey from Rome to Florence in this 
manner recently. She is said to give every promise of T.imilon 
I becoming famous ns a sculptress. ’ 0 * ‘ 


1 WIllTTr.S VOlt A QAUJ.1C A1B. 

Wr. fig'll would know the hallowed spot 
* Where tbut^truc heart bus found its rest; 

We fain would know the varied lot 
, Which from that heart such utterance pressed. 
Vain is the wish! Time’s ruthless wave 
Has worn away the Minstrel’# grave. 

His place on earth no man can tell; 

ITis very name has passed away ; 

The laud sn.’ race he loved so well <• 

No tribute to his worth can pay— 

Save that from kindred spirits wrung. 

Which feel as he lias felt and sung, 

• 

Bftt though no outward trace remains 
To mark his fate, his nobler part 
Shall live in his immortal strains— 

Those strains which each responsive heart 
Will kindling seize, anil ghd prolong, • 

In his own dear-loved land of song. 

Sweet be thy sloop I Where'er thy dust 
Is laid, in earth, sir ocean’s cave 
Thy soul is now in peace, we trust. • 

A nation’s heart shall 1- thyigg^lepN» 7 
Thy nameless spelkis o’etns cost, , v „ 
Thy work remains, thy toll# prat. * J, mW 


LONDOW A UtJNUHBU 


London was then only winter. 


^muug lainoua as a sculptress, of which we are speaking, whm#T^lf out of tm*l 

A monument to Chanlrey the sculptor has just been whi oh it did in Muy, and returned in flptofrer- the fiwhii 


.» *o<v 

It* and at tnoi 


erected at his birthplace, Norton Green, near Sheffield. 
The monument consists of an obelisk fof gray granite, 
twenty-two feet high, and is from the design of Mr 
Philip Ilnrdwieh, R.A. It bears the simple inscrip- 

♦inn 1 (^11 iNTlIVA AwvAVs.fr fwatvi Its a muni an/1 AM.nnnl 


;iMc world at first reported to IfiUbgfdn, ‘to driidew 
waters,* to Hampstead or to Chelsea. Swift,'in his JokOfip* 
t» Stella, repeatedly alludes to ‘Addison's eountiydiffrSe 
at Chelsea;’ and on taking lodgings there himself, talks 


thmi.CiixaruKv. Apart from his great and original of the beautiful sceut of the new-made hay around, and 
•Merit as a Bculptor. ('bantrey well deserved such a says he gets quite sunburnt in his journeys to and fro; 
testimonial as that which has just been erected ,to his and whenever he stays late in Loudon, he congratulates 
memory. With no aid lint his own geniusAc succeeded himself on having no money, so that ho cannot he robbed 
Id elevating himself from the position of 4 milk-boy td on his way home. ThBt this was no burlesque, the foHbw- 
«M> of wealth and reputation. How he straggled to ing confirmatory extracts will shew:—'Many persons 
accomplish this is well known. Nothing hut the most arrivaenn town from their country-houses inMarybone-’— 
ardent love for bis art could have sustained him against Journal, Oct. 16, 1728. ‘Hie Right Honourable 

the difficulties he bad so long to contend with. For s ' r Robert Walpole comes to town this day from Chelsea.* 
right years lie laboured manfully, without making L.5 —R«'d.— Colburn's New Manikin Magazine. 

§ < ,hia labour. At last, however, a change came. ' ■ ' ■■■■ ." 1 ' ' - ■ -. " ■ ■ . . . v 

O' executed a plaster model of Horne Tooke; aud printed and Published by W.tnd B. Cbaxksbs, ! Bride's Ptsmge, 
eommuMhms to rile amount of L.l 2,000 shortly after- ll f et 8tr *t> Lobuoh, 8S8 High street, EmwnniMt IM 
wards were given to frill*. la very brief tune, he was eo Uppe“&«ikv5u »treet, vm*. and 
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RUSSIA AND THE'CZAR* 
Russia* society—that is to say. aristocratic society- 
on the surface resembles the sgeiety of oilier European 
countries, but on the whole it differs from it.* It has 
two centres —St Petersburg and Moscow.-. In (St Peters¬ 
burg it is the court, or rather Nicholas inmself, who 
|j fashions society according to his desires. It hears 
Jj jigtirely the official stamp; preponderance is given to 
1 ! the officers, and to the high officials of the state. Dance, 

| feasts, music, ami the ballet, occupy the attention; 

; politics and science are excluded from fashionable life. 
Times have changed since the epoch of Cathartic, 
who liked to bo praised by Voltaire and the French 
ij Km-yclnpaidists as a protectress of literature; they 
i | differ also from the epoch of Alexander, who delighted 
, j in the mystical dreams and sentimental philanthropy of 
;j Madame Iirmlener. Doth sovereign allowed to science 
•( some liberty; and Dershavin the poet, and Karainsin 
the historian, could, with the fuli approbation of the 
court, publish such compositions as now might be 
visited by banishment to the Caucasus. it*is true, 
towards the end of their reign, bolli Catherine and 
Alexander became more cautious, and drew the fetters 
of censorship tighter; yet their reign, as compared 
with that of Nicholas, was a reign of liberty. In the 
eyes of the present czar, science and literature arc too 
dangerous tools for despotism — a two-edged sword, 
which lie does not like to wield, though lie often 
liccnrucs.fijrious that the attacks on Russia cannot be 
.paly .authors iu a readable shape. 
+ he lialf-s and fears any of his 

penmssiolpbf his government. The fame of 
thto\y# «n" additional splendour on the 
who has SdTrotefl fliem for the command of ids 
nics. lie can'unmake them, by putting them into 
!»0me obscure corner of .his empire. But an autiior 
"irtfy ..become popular without the emperor's leave; and 
thei^pli be sends him to Siberia, os lie did with Ilestu- 
sheff. or to the Caucasus, as happened to Lermontoff, 
thtsir thoughts cannot lie banished, their exile does but 
enhance tlie excitement of the public, and the desire to 
read their productions. The czar, with all his un- 
bmit'-i power, cannot creute talents, nor can he destroy 
Uieir results. Still, Nicholas attempts to put dopn the 
spirit of independent Russian authors, by withholding 
from literature the imperial approbation; it is not 
fashionable in St Petersburg to become an author. 


! 1 "ugl by ttioTd 
Jealous of Ijis pu 

gtfljact* wjiose becomes known without the 


* This article, which cannot fall to he rcail with much Interest 
at the present moment, has been contributed by a foreigner of 
historic celebrity.—En. 


Nicholas is surnmndei^Cy mcdiocritj?; by generals 

V diosc greatest ambition is to be severe.disciplinanans; 
y pliant. Gciyutn functionaries from dbe Baltic pro¬ 
vinces ; by servile conservative Russians, one .,iea of ail 
progress; himself cold, obstinate, distrusted,.without 
compassion, without elevation of soul, as racc^x-re as 
the persons around him. »n 

^ In a the time of Alexander, during tlte it 1 with 
France, when so many Herniaiis and Front# a tered 
the Hussiau service, from hatred of Napoleorl® nd in 
the hope of lindin^in Russia the lever finalising 
European liberty apd independence from under?®; ..neh 
oppression, the army was surrounded iiy a lialo of uni¬ 
versal respect, as the refuge of European liberty. The 
officers were H# soul of Russian aristocratic society; 
ihey represented not only the gallantry, but likewise 
all that was liberal in the empire.. But from the title 
of the accession of Nicholas to the fhriftW*,' and of the 
military conspiracy of lB2fi, tlie army has been purged 
of all the elements of independence. The czar gives a 
marked preference to tlie officers over tlie civilians; 
but he has introduced a coarse tone into the army— 
drilling hccmed.to be its only aim. Under Alexander, 
the troops’werd machines; hut the officers felt them¬ 
selves pntriots, and were proud to*H the most enlight¬ 
ened and progressive part of society. Now, they hat#, 
become lifeless machines, senile ministers of tjpe czar) 
without any sentiment of their own dignity. During 
a reign of twenty-seven years, 2fce jealousy of Nicholas 
has. in St Petersburg, killed overy feeling of independ¬ 
ence: Ms government officials arc his clerks, his officer! 
of the army his drill-sergeants. 

Moscow presents in every respect a different picture. 
Functionarism could not get ascendency in the society 
of t1i% old Heart of the empire. The dress-coat pre¬ 
vails here over the regimentals; still the civilian 
government-officer is only exceptionally admitted to 
society. Moscow is the seat of the old aristocracy of 
the empire, an# society hero consists principally of 
independent ricii landowners, who do not covet govern¬ 
ment offices, but occupy themselves with the adminis¬ 
tration of their estates, and with science and literature, 
without requiring any tiling from the czar, save to be 
left alone, ft is entirely tlie reverse of the nobility pf 
St Petersburg! which is attached to the court and to 
public service, devoured by servile ambition, expecting 
all from government only, and living upon it. N8t to 
demand anything, to remain independent, and avoid 
public office, is in despotic countries a sign of oppo¬ 
sition ; and the czar is angry with those idlers who 
spend their winter in Moscow, and remain for the 
remainder of the year on their estates, reading all that 
is published in Western Europe. To possess a library, 
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belongs now to the necessities or |he Russian country 
gentleman ; and to have a secret cabinet filial with 
prohibited books, is the pitch of fashion. 

1 Thus St Petersburg and Moscow are the two oppo-‘ 
jilo poles of Russian society, representing the Court 
and the Opposition; yet in such a despotic country 
as Russia, the persqpal tastes and inclinations of the 
monarch have so great an influence, that even the 
life of*Moscow is in a great degree controlled by his 
supreme will. The rich Moscovitc prince may dare to 
despise government offices, after lie lias in his youth 
served for a few. years in the army or in the bureaux, 
one or other of whiuhws necessary to maintain his 
nobility; lie may live farltaim the court, retired upon 
his estates, enjoying in sfl^ct the forbidden books 
he gets by the smuggler ; yet he cannot but bf 
sometimes reminded, that lie lives unijpr the sway m 
the despotic czar, who does not forget those silent 
opponents'*!# his authority. Not that lie would 
banish them: such punishment is reserved for those 
who talk of polities, not for those who look apathe¬ 
tically on <he doings of government; but he^enifi 
them word, that lie expects ^liein to do something for 
the progress of the country; build a cotton-mill, 
and to jjpnploy their serfs in nianKfactorics ; or to raise 
wine on the hills of the Crimea, Md on the hanks of 
the Don; or to have mines in the Ural worked. The 
czar does not expect that they should make money by 
such speculations; on the contrary, hgkis well aware 
that the mill and the vineyard will remain heavy 
irftumbrunccs on lig^iiicome «r the persons to whose 
patriotism flff hat appealed, and that (lie gold dug out 
in the Ural may perhaps cost twenty-five shillings the 
sovereign. Rut the glory of the country ib to be raised 
in such ways; and the Manchester manufacturer, who 
finds one wing of the baronial castle turned into a 
workshop, is delighted to see the fniglTty aristocracy of 
Russia paying tribute to industry. And. in fact, it is 
a tribute which thc%riatnmu-y residing around Moscow 
willingly pays to the whim of the czar, in order to ho 
alloweikto remain utidistuabed. However, tlie immense 
power of the cz<», vi liieli changes the ns fleet of'bociety 
in every new reign, lias largely a fleeted the mind of 

I tlie Russian, l'eter I. gave the first coat of vanish 
to tho original barbarism of Russian aristocracy; lie 
drilled them into soldiers, shipwrights, sailors, < ourtiers, 
and chamberlains? They had to accept Herman and I 
| Trench manners, but lie did not educate yicni. Glut- 
I tony and luxury of every kind remained the inherent 
i vices of the people. Under his successors—nearly nil 
| of them females, for most of the males soon died the* 
j natural death of t zars -the scandalous conduct pf the 
j court demoralised society, though OciSnnn and Trehcli 
i forms were iu turn adopted, and rigorously enforced. 

: Russia was again, under Catherine II., ruled hy an 
| imperial mind ; like Peter, she aimed eontiminliy at 
the aggrandisement of the empire. She was in corre¬ 
spondence with Voltaire, and protected 1 science and 
literature; she gave the second and fhoro brilliant 
Var^iail to Russian society, which, by her licentious 
example, was encouraged in debauchery. The mad¬ 
ness of lvcr son Paul, more lit for a driil-sergeant than 
for an emperor, again aroused the original rudeness of 
the Russians. But soon after bis death, his successor, 
Alexander, did ail lie could to assimilate his aristocracy 
to the western civilised nations. In opposition to 
Napoleonic Francjj Russia became liberal; and the 


Trench and .German emigrants instructed,#ie. Russian* 
in good-manners Khd the elegances of life. Still, all 
their efforts acted only upon the surface. Napoleon 
knew it, and remarked, therefore, justly: ‘Grattez le 
Russc, et vous verrez le Tartare.’ Western civilisa¬ 
tion irfrin Russia only the varnish of the original 
syvage. Yet Alexander’s mystical and half-liberal 
turn of mind had, in his long reign, a smoothing 
influence on the character of the Russian aristocracy, 
which, during^lic wars witli Napoleon, had seen more: 
of Europe in fifteen years than before iq, a century. 
Foreign literature proved to be fertilising; it roused 
tlie nlltive vnergics, and a national literature began to 
develop itself. At this time Russians began to read 
Russian books, nijd no longer only Trench and German; 
they began to wean themselves from foreign influences; 
they dared to think for themselves; they grew warm 
in their sympathy for struggling Greece. A crisis was 
fin pending, when Alexander died. Tlie spirit of the 
higher classes and of the army was in a state of fer¬ 
mentation jlKiut the outbreak of December 26, 1825, 
which was to'destroy the omnipotence of the czar, was 
quenched by the Energy and personal courage of C zar 
Nicholas. The conspirators and rioters were shot ddwn 

grape," und the tottering imperial throne was 
founded more firm))' in the midBt of a pool of blood; 
tl>* flojver of Russian aristocracy, the most generous 
hearts in the army, were executed, or sent to the mines 
of Siberia. The aspect of society suddenly changed; 
tlie Trench doctrinaire liberalism, and the visionary 
German mysticism of tlie time of Alexander, had to 
disappear: Nielioias is a matter-of-fact, man, and 
despises speculation. Generous aspirations became 
dangerous; materialism, ;>och,ntry, discipline, were the 
watchwords for tlie new reign. Czar Nicholas trans¬ 
forms the orguuirfltion of government into barracks 
nnd offices. He fears tlie iiifliMpcc ol‘ Western ideas, 
and throws difficulties .into the easy intercommunica¬ 
tion with foreign oounti|ios: to get a passport is 
now become a fSWur. whilst, formerly, travelling in 
Kurope*w*s -encouraged; nor arc foreigners uuy longer 
admitted THlo tlie empire, unless they arc merchants, 
or above (ill suspicion. Bat, on tlie oilier side, he 
endeavours to arouse a national exclusive spirit, which 
imiv in future isolate Russia,, nnd keep it hack from 
the ways of Western nEuropc: (lie ladies at court 
must wear the Russian costume; moreover, the Russian 
language, which since Rotor I. has been excluded from 
society, becomes £gnin fashionable by eommand'tif the 
czar. Peter I. workeil for j cars to make the Russians 
Europeans, and his successors followed his example for 
a whole century ; Nielioias now works to separate them 
from the West, and once more, to'brousc their nation- 
ality. He lias succeeded, perhaps, lx-yond his cxpecta- 
lion : the origitianiussian nature has been roused; and 
tlie present crisis is but. tlie necessary consequence of 
the revival of narrow-minded‘bigotry and savage 
combativencss. Russia lias been put in opposition to 
F.uropc; Russia is ‘holy,’ and Europe is wicked. A 
few epigrams of Lennon tofT describe this reaction end 
its consequences very strikingly: 

C No traitor to uiy native land, 

Nor of my sires unworthy am I; 

In that, unlike to you, to limp 

On home-made crutches, ’likes me not. 

For that I blush their deeds to soe. 

Nor music luiar in clanking chains. 

Nor glittering arms think beautiful; 

No patriot am J, they say i 
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, tecs wt of the ancient mould I am, 

1 - Shies backward I decline to go, 

I (in their view) ill understand 
My country, and disparage it. 

Haply they’re right; the devil appreciates it; 

For here, who go but backwards, most advandb, 

And earlier far they at the goal arrive , 

.Than I, who onward ever took my ws#. 

With cyeB God blessed me, and with foot; hut when 
‘ X, venturesome, commenced with feet do walk, 

With eyes to # sce, the prison was my dclhm. 

God gage to-ige a tongue; but I began 
To speak, and had to rue. *How strange a land! 

The wise man, here, only to bo a fool • • 

Uses his mind, and wauts bis tongue for silence. 

L&rmontoff had sufficient reason for his* epigrams. 
When Ahe untimely death of the great poet Pushkin 
by the pistol of Dantes d’Hceekeren, suddenly aroused 
tlw poetical genius of the young man—who up to that 
time had lived a life of pleastfle in St Petersburg, and 
hie indignation dictated to him some 1 beautiful stanzas 
addressed to life czar, claiming justice revenge— 
he in three days had beedrne a celebrated and reputed 
man. Ilis stanzas were spread, iji nfanuscript, all 
fi^r the capital f they had, indeed, reached the czar; 
but in the same hour, the imperial order reached the 
young poet, which banished him to the Oa.uot#us, cm 
account of his boldness and suddui popularity. Tne 
czar does not allow any' one to censure his conduct, 
even in the form of loyalty, or of hope for tlie*futurc. 
His person is saerei]; and, like the idols of old, not 
to be approached but behind a cloud of incense. 
Nicholas is, in this respect, just as exacting as 
bis father was, who, when I lie French ambassador 
mentioned, a Russian scholar, culling him eminent 
in science, Czar Paul seemed offended, and replied, 
that in Russia no man j- eminent unless the emperor 
allows it. 

The jealousy of Nicholas is noteless striking; not 
even his favourites can dare to express (he slightest 
doubt of his intalliBritty. Prince Wormi/off, whom 
the czar honoured wit# pej-sflfial friendship, had to 
experience the disgrace of Ms master, in consequence 
of a curious* incident at the camp Sf’Woziiosensk. An 
army of GO,000 men was assembled tlici%«aud the 
sham-fights had, indeed, the dimensions of- actiag^avar. 
The czar, who believes himself to be a first-rate 
strategist and a great general, made all the plans for 
the general action, which was to close the performances. 
Ue took the command yf half the army, and gave the 
other half to Prince Woronzofli so ns to represent, the 
enemy. The battle had begun in the morning; and 
after# series of most skilful manoeuvres, the czar was 
to out-general the enemy on all the points, and in the 
evening to capture AVoznoseusk, supposed to he the 
centre and stronghold of the enemy. All the exercises 
were executed in the most masterly way, according to 
the plan of flip czar ;"\mt oil the paper lie had forgotten 
one brigade of the adverse army, which at the end of 
the action was neither defeated nor cut off; and iVince 
Woronzsff, therefore as a good strategist, retired with 
it to Woznosensk, which, according to the czar's opinion, 
was not defended. When, therefore, in the evening, 
Nicholas, at the head of his staff, galloped triumphantly 
Into the city, to receive the submission of the enemy, 
lie saw himself suddenly surrounded by h force which 
he did not expect, and Prince Woronzoff app*>oche.il 
him with the words: 1 Your majesty is my primmer.’ 
Nicholas smiled, and handed his sword to the prince, 
who, not accepting it, delivered his own sword to his 
master. But instead of*making a compliment to the 
prince for liis clever generalship, the czar, on the same 
evening, sent orders to Prince Woronzoff to take care 
of his health, and to visit the spas of Germany. He 
was banished, in this form, for having been e. better 


general than his imperial muter and friend, and for - 
several, years he remained in disgrace. It was only 
when Boliamyl’s mountaineers had repeatedly defeated 
•the Russian army, that the czar remembered Woron- 
zoff, and intrusted the civil and military command of 
Transcaucasia to the accomplished prince. I hav$ 
this anecdote from one of the Austrian officers, 
who were present at the camp Woznosensk; and 
1 do not doubt its authenticity, as it is entirely in the 
character of the czar. » 

Two foreigners only, both of them having had 
the opportunity of seeing Nicholas at his court — 
Custine, the Frenchman,'and Ilcnningsen, the English- 
nngi—give us a description of his chasacter and Of his 
measures. 

Custine says: ‘It is eato see that the emperor 
cannot forget who lie is, > 0 r the constant attention of 
ivhicli he if the object / lose incessamment (lie attitu¬ 
dinises unceasingly), from whence results that he is 
never natural,"even when lie is sincere. Ilia features 
have three distinct expressions, not one of «$ich is that 
of simple benevolence. The most habitual seems to me 
that of constant severity. Another expression, though 
more rare, better befits that fine countenance—it is 
yiat ♦f solemnity. The third is politeness; aud into 
this glide a few shades graciousness, which *omper 
the cold astonishment caused hv the other .two. But 
notwithstanding thigt graciousness, there is one thing 
that destroys th^moral influence of the matt; it is, 
that each of thA physiognomies, which arbitrarily 
replace each other on his face, is taken up or cast 
aside completely, without leaving any (race of the 
preceding to Abdify the expression of the new. It is 
a change of scene with upraised curtain, which no 
transition prepares usjlbr. It,appears a mask taken 
oft' ami put on at pleasure. Do not miounderstgind 
the sense l here attach to the word mask; -I use 
it according to its etymology. In Greek, hypocrite 
means actor — the hypocrite was the man who 
masked himself to perform a part. I mean, that the 
emperor is always mjndfuL of liis part, and plays it 
like a great aetof.’ 

Ilcnningsen says of liis character: ‘The Emperor 
Nicholas 1ms not the brutal instincts of the Czar 
l’eler I., any more than liis talents; he lias not the 
disordered ’passions of Catherine, his grandmother, 
ilny more than her brilliant intellect and lief innate 
liberality; lie has not the fitful ferocity of Paul, 
his murdered sire, any more than his enthusiastic 
genfirosit.v; neither lias he the irresolute, impressible 
nature of Alexander, his brother and predecessor, nor 
Alexander's benevolence of intention. 

‘ The Emperor Nieholas, who nervously shudders at 
the physical danger in which he sees a private soldier 
pi an A is pfobably not innately cruel; but absolute 
anil irresponsible power, the self-deification to which 
liis auto-veneration has led, acting on a limited intel¬ 
lect and selfish heart, have made him think himself 
the irate Jupiter Tonans, whose wrath Bhould be as 
terrible as his interests and glory should be sacred 
from competition with those of humanity. When they 
are so, he passes over them ruthlessly and remorse¬ 
lessly, without even apparently the consciousness of 
evil-doing. 

‘Tlie inllq^nrc of wealth, of family, of customs, and 
of privileges-nffonls no longer any Blieltcr. Prudent 
as lie is in disposition, being aware that he possesses 
a power unparalleled, he uses it in n manner unprece¬ 
dented. Not only docs ho hourly trample on both his 
great vanquished enemies—the nobility of liis empire 
and the Polish nation; not only has he uprooted whole 
races, and succeeded in extirpating the religious creed 
of millions; hut he seems now bent both on destroying 
the nationality and religions faith of the whole of 
Poland, even, if required, by transplanting Bb popula¬ 
tion to Asia. Political violence and cruelties, the 



mere extirpation of races or q f creeds, would be 
nothing, however, to the condition to which bis sub¬ 
jects are reduced—comparatively nothing—because 
races are doomed, according to the law of nature, tin 
perish, and creeds flourish and wither, and being 
Jtoraaterial, spring aguin from their ashes. Hut the 
dull, monotonous, hopeless, all-pervading oppression to 
which his subjects ^tre reduced, producing the same 
moral effect on the human mind as the slough of his 
northern hogs on the human frame sinking into it, 
blinding the eye, silencing the tongue, and paralysing 
the agglutinated limbs, is infinitely more terrible— 
doubly terrible—because it is a destiny the sufferers 
must not only endure, hut propagate by foreign qpn- 
quegt, and by the natUrt'reproduction and increase of 
population.’ \ 

6j V 

— 7" » 

A DAY ^ITH THE BACHELORS. / 

It is a delightful niomirig, in the latter half of the 
“August of* this present year, and I, in sohool-*boy 
phraseology, have got a holiday—one whole day’s 
remission from the stifling atmosphere and busy tur¬ 
moil of London. Windsor is my destination* Tift 
last time I stood on the lofty'round tower of its noble 
castle, and gazed on the varied panorama, extending 
miles around on every side, I kadly regretted that 
its principal features were unknqpn to me even by 
name. To-day, all tiiai, shall ho remedied, as I intend 
to carry a map of the surromiding country. Still, 
that will nut occupy all the day; so from 'Windsor I 
may roam to the renowned beeches of Burnham, or seek 
the ivy-mantled tower, of Stoke I’ogis, the ‘ Country 
Churchyard of Gray’s deathless Elegy. But, as Burns 
says: 

The liest-laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 

so it happened with my holiday pl/tns. Instead of 
acquiring a knowledge of the localities arounfl Windsor, 
the day was passed^)) witnessing some not altogether 
unremarkable proceedings which took place within 
that toqrn. e 

Windsor is deaidedly a borough of the old school. If 
it were not brushed up% little, by having its castle as a 
royal residence and a show-place, it would more nearly 
resemble a town of the period of Queen Anne than that 
of Victoria. Not that l should gay as Swift did in the 
reign of Anne : ‘ Windsor is a delicious situation, but 
the town is scoundrel.' No; I merely mean, that long 
after habits and customs lmvc become obsolete igt other 
places, they find a last asylum in Windsor. There, I 
verily believe, tho last flowing periwig was curled; I 
know it was the ultimate refuge of the pigtail. A few 
pairs of Hessian boots still linger in Its streets; and 
a few blue coats, with high collars and brass buttons, 
accompanied by leather inexpressibles and top-boots, 
still saunter in the Long Walk. Those brave and 
venerable warriors, the 1 J’oor Knights,’ generally 
indulge in little eccentricities of costuiric which aid 
the antiqualod appearance of tho streets ; and the 
portlv beadles, resplendent in gold lace and cocked- 
hats; fairly throw tho stalwart forms of Her Majesty’s 
footmen, though bedecked in their state-liveries, into 
the darkest shadow. But above all, Windsor is 
noted for its Bachelors, who, tliuugh undistinguish- 
kble by any particular eccentricity of dress, save and 
except the wearing of roaettes of blue ribbon in their 
button-holes on certain occasions, are, nevertheless, 


more in the rear than in the vaward hf tho. Age 
in which they exist — the often-quoted nineteenth 
century. 

Let me, however, return to my holiday. After It 
smart walk over Hungcrforil Bridge, I arrive at the 
Waterloo Station, and am immediately ensconced m a 
railway carriage. The door is banged, the bell rings, 
tite guard whistles, the engine snorts, and the train 
starts, carrying me, Asmodeus-like, over the house; 
tops, and are/Jng the fetid and reeking chimneys of 
those defiers of sanitary legislators—tho bone-boilers of 
Lambeth. (inwards it rushes through tho rich alluvial 
market-gardens of Surrey; then shooting over the 
Thames, at Richmond, I find myself among the fertile 
grain-fields of Middlesex, now ripe and ready for the 
sickle of the reaper. Still on, without stopsqr stay, 
and I pass liy the marshy common of Staines. Anon, 
I am close to the ‘ whitsters ’ of liatchot Mead, the very 
place where fat Jack f 'alstaff was ‘slighted into the 
river;’ and where, as he tells us, he ‘ had been drowned, 
but that thrshorc was sbelvy ahd shallow,’ as it is to 
this day : a fmv seconds more, and 1 am in tho station 
at Windsor. * 

On emerging from the carriage, I observe with sur- 
jlfise the extraordinary length of the train, a circum¬ 
stance I have liotf previously perceived, and I also 
notice yic groat crowd Of passengers, of a class decidedly 
more numerous than select. The boisterous mirth, and 
evidently expectant excitement <ff the crowd, ob they 
roughly but good-humouredly elbow their way from 
the platform, stimulates my curiosity. So, addressing 
one of the railway porters in the vernacular idiom, I 
inquire if there he anything up to-day. 

‘Anything up to-day,’ he replies, reiterating my 
words with an air of angry contempt at my ignorance; 

‘ I should think tffere was. Wiiy, this is the day of 
the revel.’ 

• The revel! ’ 1 mechanically uttered; ‘ what revel ? ’ 

‘ Why, the Bachelors’ Revel. What elsej’ 

‘ What Bachelors, pray ? ’ 

‘Why, did you never hear on the Bachelors of 
Windsor, as has a revel once a year on their own 
ground, the Bachelors’ Acre, all according to charter ? 
If they didn’t hold the revel, they would lose their 
charter, they would, as the Maids of Windsor did; they 
had an acre, lliey had—the Maids’ Acre it was called— 
hut lost it through 'em all gitting married in one year. 
Bless you, people come from all parts to sA the 
Bachelors’ Revel. You just go and sec it, and you'll 
say you never saw sieh a sight in your life afore; aqd 
you can sec it all free, gracious, for nothing.' 

The cry of ‘ porter ’ calls my informant away just as 
he is condescending to become communicative; but he 
has said cuough to excite my interest. A revel, a 
charter, bachelors, maids—all give me an eager wish to 
learn more of the matter. Besides, the word revel has 
something attractive in itself alone. I remember when 
at 8eliool, the dictionary taught me that a revel was a 
‘noisy feast;’ but on tho other hand, I have seen 
Madaqo Vestris play the character of Pandora, in. 
a piece styled Olympic Revels, in which, with the 
exception that Esculapius recommended cold punch to' 
Jupiter as a specific for the colic, there were no signs' 
of feasting whatever. I have ‘ sat at good men's' 
feasts ’ ns well ns the exiled duke in As Ton Like ft/ 
and, indeed, for that matter, I have sat at the feasts of 
, those who were no better than they should have been. 
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j,‘ ha Te tipped that curious am^ fiery' mixture of representatives of tf!c commonalty. It is to their dis- 
nielted butter, burnt whisky, and roosted caraway-seeds, interetled exertions that, onoe a year, on the day of the 
termed ocaltheen, at a wake in Ireland; and I have .revel-Windsor « inundated by a mob of idle visitors, 

, ’ •- , . ... |, „ and the inhabitants are treated to exceedingly unedify- 

hob-a-nobbed het pmt pith the first-foot, on a bow- Jnff spccta(;k , s . Disapprobation.semanatiag torn a vJy 
year's morn, m Scotland. I have been at a South high quarter, has been expressed at these proceedings ;* 
Carolina barbaene, a Massachusetts’ cliowder-party, an but the Bnehclors still hold their revel, having adopted 
English bean-feast, and a Scottish way-goose; yet *1 the following motto, which is btldly emblazoned on 
'never in all my life assisted, as our French allies their many and gorgeous banners:—‘ The Bachelors of 
would say, at a revel. Such being m» cogitations, it Windsor will revere their Queen, and preserve their 
may readily be supposed that my original intention is K'ghts.’ I may add that the sfcry about the Maids' 
abandoned.. Tl.ew. ap which } have been studying in A <™ " *}<*'*} myth- 

" 1 * is i Standing un the terraced-walk, I observe that thq 

the carnage is speedily folded up, and iggommtfmsly eil( f of i}lv h Am noxt to the na«p«r passage is occupied 
returned to tlie pocket from whence it came; aim w jth booths, shows, stalls—V. short, all the parapl.er- 
following tho crowd, that, like a river, strcajns in one nalia of an English pies-lire fair, like other end, 
direction, I make the best of my way towards the revel, towards the castle, is jprjft clear for the rural games 
Abomhalf-way up the High Street of Windsor, the iatronised^iy the Bachelors. As the games at present 
stream of the crowd divides into two parts—one going K»i n B forward tre merely some very ditoinutive chim- 
straight onwards, the other turning down a sidq-strcct. ney-sweepers attempting to climb three lofty and well- 
With the latter division I also turn down the side- ^ 


With the latter division 1 also turn down the side- 
street, and spdedily 43ml myself in ti ; t narrowest 


enter the fair. The shows arc nearly all of a warlike 
east. Turks and Russians alternating with Russians 


passage I have ever threaded. J bough t^ere is barely and T^rks, with several ‘Theatres o" War,' (institute the 
room for onr, I am eonstantly met Ijy persons coming rilajority. There are a fey sea and land monsters, and 
from a contrary direction, some of them carrying huge no less than six hideous pictorial and histrionic exhi- 
dislics of baked beef, greasy potatoes, qpd greasier bitions, founded on the most horrible series of murders 
pudding, hot from the baker’- oven. The passage Ik' tl,at f V r raa, ’> r y^rsi has harrowed the feelings of all 
not only narrow but long, with high walls on each reflective 1™'.%) et these six shows in spite of 
... , iii • the terribly disgusting repreiSAntations of the awftil 

side. Ihe confined space, heat and unsavour, exKa- guenc oxlli ^ ited ° utsidt ., are the most crowded and the 

lations, impart a scpaation unlike anything I lmvc mos t; nttractiveJn tlic fair. The subject, however, has 
ever previously experienced, save a dreadful lit of the „ lucnl interest. The wretched murderess liad lived 
nightmare I once had after reading Davy’s graphic at Windsor, and held notation of trust in the costly; 
account of the great earthquake at Lisbon. At last, the crime was perpetrated only "a few miles, distant, in 
emerging from this narrowest of ways, I find myself »>n adjoining county ; consequently, the showmen, who 


in the Bachelors* Acre well know how to cater for the uneducated curiosity 

The ' Acre,’ as it is curtly termed by the denizens of “ f * ho are reaping a rich harvest by their specu- 

„ r . . . ’ , . J lation. Uneducated, did 1 say ? W ell, it may be so; 

Windsor, is a level and somewhat JK-or-shaped plain bul whito hl(lk , H ot - ra , llt aml fashion attend murder! 

containing rather more than two of the measures of trials at the Old.Uailey, and the most attractive part 
ground from which it takes its name, and situated in of Madam# Tussaud’s Exhibition is the Chamber of 
a hollow some twenty or thirty feet hi depth, ft is Horrors, ‘ the three li’s—rending, riting, and rithuietic’ 
surrounded by high sloping banks, on the top of which —as Sir William Curtis used to say, are not the sum- 
are broad terrace-walks. Whether it be the natural total of education after all. 

form of the ground, or llie hollow were excavated by tin the rnisod platform of another booth, struts a 
the hand of man, is now unknown; but no place could stout negro, stripped to the waist, his*hands enveloped 
be more favourable for a large number of persons ivit- i-.i boxing-gloves. A badly wriften and worse spelled 
ncssing whatever might take place in the level plain placard above his bead, announces him to be the 
below. It may have been, as antiquaries say, a Roman 1 unfonkerd Congo,' details his many battles, and 
amphitheatre, when the legiogs of that nation kept eulogises liis general proficiency in 1 the noble hart of 
watch and ward on the strong eminence above. King self-defence.' Congo himself announces in a loud voice, 
Arthur and the Knights of the Hound Table—if there that he is just going to set-to with l’orky Clarktnside, 
ever were such persons—may have held their jousts and rcquests^tliebystanders lo ‘bein time—gentlemen, 
and tournaments on this very spot.* At anyrate, it be inOtimc.’ The ‘gentlemen,’ however, exhibit but 
was the tilt-yard of the castle during the sway of the little interest in the matter, till the negro jeers—chaffs, i 
Plantagenets, Tudors, and the first two Stuarts. A I believe, is the proper word—a smock-frocked, simple, 
Scottish gentleman I accidentally met with on the and bermised-iu-heer-looking countryninn in the crowd, 
ground, iuforms mo that it bears a very great resem- The latter resents the ‘imporenee ’ of Congo; asserts, 
blance to the ancient tilt-yard of Stirling Castle; while with a drunken hiccup, that he is as good a man as he 
ho outrages the feelings of a Cockney bystander by is; and invites him down to a trial on the turf. Congo 
adding, that the vfew of the links of Forth from declines, but requests the ‘ yokel ’ to mount the plat- 
the northern stronghold fur exceeds in beauty the form, and be ‘ polished off, so that his mother would not 
windings of the Thames as seen from the tower of know him.’ The pot-valiant yokel moves forward to 


St George. 

It appears that after the period of tilt and tourna 


the steps lending to the platform. Some humane 
individuals ir» the crowd endeavour to dissuade him 


ment had passed away, the townsmen of Windsor, for from so rush a proceeding, while others urge him to ‘go 
nearly a Couple of centuries, used the Acre fo# their in and win.’ He clumsily mounts the platform, puts 
own less chivalrous, but ftilly as harbarous recreations, on the glcves in a most awkward manner, and places 
They thus acquired a prescriptive Tight to the ground ; himself in a most inartistic attitude, to the great 
and about the commencement of the present century, amusement of the crowd, who, amidst uproarious 
when the Windsor Forest Enclosure Act was passed, laughter, confidently predict bis fate in a curious qhro- 
tlio commissioners for carrying it iuto effect awarded nologicol paradox—namely, that he will be smashed 
the Acre to the use of the 4 coftimonalty ' of Windsor into the middle of next week in less thau no time. To 
for their amusements, vesting the property of the their surprise, however, the countryman succeeds in 
soil in the corporation. The Bachelors are now the flooring Congo. The black jumps up in a towering 
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passion, declare* he was never db served in hi* life gain* the victory. file head being completely protected 
before, acknowledge* the yokel to he a ‘runt cultomer,’ in the position of gaud, foe great aim of each playriris 
but wilt fight him in the interior of the booth for one to get his antagonist out of position, by striking at t&e 
Sovereign. After considerable fumbling in the recessed 1 side or arm, and then at> the head; or, on foe otto 
of his smock-frock, thf grinning countryman produces hand, waiting till the adversary attacks, and then 
V stocking; and otter more fumbling, from the depths striking at his head before he can get hack to guard. 

. of the stocking he produces a sovereign, or at lcnst The two men on the stage appear to be very unequally 
something like one.? The money is deposited in the ntatclied. One is tall, stoat, and apparently about 
hand^of a man with a broken nose and deeply scarred forty years of age; tho other is short, alight, but 
face, who announces himself to be the 1 master of wiry, and I apt told is upwards of seventy. Having 
ceremonies,’ and the«combiitants retire into the into- shaken hand!?, they assume the most constrained and 
' rior of tho booth. The bait has taken. There is no ungraceful attitudes, and tho contestdbmmenceg. Nofc- 
neeessity now for requesting ‘ gentlemen ’ to bo in time, withstanding the constrained positions of tlie men, their 
The interest of flic crovvd has been awakened, and tley tied-up left arms giving them the appearance of half- 
energetically rush to pfry their pence to witness the trussed fowls, the blows arb dealt with astonishing 
result, little tanking that die pseudo-countryman is a force undcjuickncsa, and parried with equal dexterity, 
confederate, and that the Shine shallow’ artifice will. At the close of i. sharp rally, the old man receives a 
with different disguises, be re-enacted a dfjzen time! spent blow on the mouth, and iiis antagotf&t cries 
during the days t • ‘Blood!’ No blood, however, appearing on the tightly 

LeHviug the fair department of the revel* 1 now compressed lips, the nnjster of the ceremonies takes a 
proceed towards the ‘ rural games,’ as they are styled Wean w*hit.e handkerchief, which he first exhibits to foe 
in the printed programme of the sports, issued by the crowd, and then applies to the old man’s mouth. The 
Bachelors. While seeking a ‘ coignc of vantage,’ from handkerchief^ is again shewp to the crowd, and no 
whence I may see whatever is to be seen, 1 am informed hlood-sta.u appearing on it, the.combat proceeds. A 
that I can, for the sum of one jhilling, bo admitted into few more blows are struck and parried, and then tl}e 
the Bachelors’ private enclosure, where I can have: a old man catches his antagonist on - the temple, anA 
seat in front of their owl, tent, and surrounded by their blood follows tho blow as quickly as if the stick had 
rustling,banners. I close with this offer; and in a few IQen if lan’cet. The crowd give vent to a yell of 
seconds am among ilic tflite of fop ribbon-bedecked applause, and tlien*the old man spits out a mouthful 
Bachelors, and a large number of well-looking, well- of^bloyd, the effects of the blow lie had previously 
dressed ladies. Glancing round me, 1 cannot help received. As his adversary shewed blood first, the old 
thinking that the Bachelors have displayed a more man is the victor. When this last proof of his cunning 
correct taste in the selection of ladies time their guests, and endurance is seen by the mob, ho is rewarded by a 
than in tho selection of ganuu,, jbr the amusement of hurricano of cheers; so, taking advantage of his 

tft ladies. • popularity, he immediately commences to beg coppers 

Close t{f“tho enclosure, the most discordant music from the bystanders. 1 have seen enough of back- 
is discoursed by a brass hand, on an orchestra, sword, for a time at least; I now turn my attention 

from the centre of which I perceive something rising to the other rural games. 

like a stone pillar. J inquire of a Bachelor what it A ring is olenred among the. crowd, and a number of 
may be; 1 am politely informed that it is an obelisk, men blindfolded, and armed with wagoners’ whips, are 
erected by the Bachelors to commemorate the .1 ubilee led forward, and placed round a hole, in which a ball is 
—the completion of the fiftieth year of t]p> reign of deposited. Bach man has to tarn round three times, 
George 111. And that there is an inscription on it, and then endeavour to whip the bailout of the hole. As 
recording the condescension of Queen Charlotte and may be supposed, the blindfolded men whip each other, 
the royal princesses, who on that occasion visited the to the great delight of the bystanders, who, however, 
Bachelors ‘in this their Aero,’ witnessed the old English when a random blow conies their way, do not seem so 
games, and partook of the old English fare provided amused after all. Tho game continues till a chance 
for foe populace. * , blow, knocking the ball out of the hole, wins the prize 

A stage, on which a man is busy strewing saw-dust, for the lucky striker, 
next awakens my curiosity, and I am informed 4b is Then there arc wresthng; blindfolded men running 
for tho ‘ backsword play,’ and that the combatants will races with wheel-harrows; and other amusements of a 
immediately commence to contend for prizes. ‘Back- similarly interesting nature; hut the great attraction, 
swordV I exclaim. * Why that is what lVpys snw at again, is the backsword play. The conquerors in the 
the bear-garden, when “a shoemaker was so cut in first bouts have now to play off against each«other. 
both wrists that lie could not fight unylongaH” Iire The old man’s Stead is soon broken, and he comes ’ 
we still in the seventeenth century f ’ Our informant, bleeding and begging among the crowd, a hideous 
however, knows nothing about Mr l’cpye, and cures realisation of ‘raw head and bloody bones.’ Then a 
less about centuries. Some call it eingio-stiek, he gipsy, and a person known as the Champion, take up 
intimates, but the Bachelors always tiym it backsword, tho cudgels, and fiercely go to work. The Champion 
as 1 may see by the handbills; but there were the men is about sixty yedta of nge, and to my surprise decently 
mounting the stage, and no doubt there would he good attired—all the other backsword-mss* having a very 
spurt. As he speaks, a Bachelor and ‘a master of the tramp-like appearance, not one ef them being so well 
ceremonies' ascend the stage, and arc immediately dressed as an agricultural labourer when in Sunday 
followed by two combatants, divested of their coats and clothes. The gipsy is a powerful man about thirty, 
hgts. The latter immediately proceed tp select their the youngest of the players. In skill and quickness 
weapons—long formidable cudgels, the hyidlcs guarded he is inferior to his opponent, but makes up for those 
by basket-hilts of leather. Having chosen their weapons, qualities by his indomitable endurance. Unable to bit 
a band of strong linen is supplied to each, which his adversary on the bead, the Champion strikes him on 
they tie In a loop round their left thighs, so that when thq side and right arm. The blows, to use a hackneyed 
foe upper part of the loop is held in the left hand, phrase, are terrific; tho thud of them is heard above 
about breast high, the upper and lower part’ of the left the gongs and drums of the fair. If a police constable 
arm with the elbow protects the left side of the head, were to see a drover strike h bullock with such force, 
The right side, face, and crown of the head, are protected ho would immediately collar the culprit, and walk him. 
fey foe stick when in tho position of guard. He who off to the next Btatioa-houso, there to await a hearing 
first draws blood from any part of his antagonist’s head before the magistrate. The gipsy attempts to retort on 
or fke»—anywhere; in short, above foe lower jaw— the Champion’s head, but the latter is too quick for him. 

* ! 














Aa tour passes .without sny decisive remit. The' right 
■leevs of the gipsy’s shirt is cut into ribbons, and the 
exhibits a bleeding mass of wales and cuts. 

Another hour passes, andastill the heads of tlie gipsy 
and the Champion are intact. There is another bout 
to be played—such play 1—for the grand prizes and as 
the day is closing, there will not be time for it, so tho 
Bachelors interfere, and the matter i# compromised. 
■The prize is three pounds. Tho gipsy consents to 
waive further proceedings for twentj-flve shillings, 
but is not to be considered vanquished. "This is agreed 
to -, such hard-elrned money I never witnessed. The 
Champion,* exhausted by hit long contest with tho 
gipsy, is soon beaten by his next opponent, ami .to my 
great gratification, the sword-play is concluded. 

Tho revel is to terminate with fireworks. While 
waiting for tho pyrotechnic display, I am accosted in a 
friend^manner by an old Bachelor, who asks me 
how I liked the rural games. We enter into conver- 
aation. He informs me that the revel is nothing to 
what used to take place on the Acre: in his youi% 
days there was sport—‘that there waj.’ A bull-bait 
once a fortnight, and" a prize-fight every yeek! The 
Windsor men were noted bruisers. GUI.Andrews, the 
sweep, beat the best man in the Squill Staffordshire 
militia; and Yoifng Andrews, Jus son, heat the best 
man in the North Staffordshire militia, when those 
regiments were quartered in Windsor, in \he bid War¬ 
time, when George the Third was king. Then a match 
was made between Old Andrews ami Young A^ulnpvs, 
and they ‘fit’ on the Acre, when Old Andrews was 
beaten. But he said, on leaving the ground, that no 
Other man in Windsor hut his son could heat him, 

‘ Which was a greet thing for the old man to say; was 
it not, sir?’ 1 intimate that it was, and then am told 
that it wqp not n hall that war wltipped liy wagoners 
in the olden time, hut e Jiving cock, which, in my 
informant’s opinion, was a much more interesting 
whipping-stock. Tliis opinion, however, is flatly 
repudiated by some younger llaclietors, who arc within 
earshot. They tell the old gentleman that whipping 
cocks, baiting-bulls, and prize-fighting are brutal, 
cruel, and illegal, and X am not sorry to hear them say 
so. I then make hold to inquire, how it was that I 
saw no you!ig men playing at the backsword ; and the 
old Bachelor, with a sarcastic look at his juniors, replies 
that tho youug men have no pluck now-a-duys. I 
remark, if the young men do not learn backsword, the 
game will naturally soon become extinct, and 1 am 
told that it iB dying out fast. X mentally conclude that 
the sooner it were dead-and buried the better. 

The fireworks are good, 'lucre is also an attempt 
made to get up a dance by torcli-iight on the Acre, hut 
it foils through the brass band being out of all time 
and tune; and I hear it insinuated*that their music 
sounds of the beer, beery. They manage, however, to 
play ‘God Save the Queen,’ and the vast crowd quietly 
disperses. 

Without expressing any very decided opinion, whether 
tile Bachelors might or might not lAve provided more 
intellectual amusements for the ‘commonalty,’ I feel 
hound to affirm tlust, during the whole day, X did not 
seo one Intoxicated person, nor the slightest approach 
to quarrelling among the numerous assemblage. A 
people so well conducted decidedly deserve, and con¬ 
sequently the majority of them at least could appre¬ 
ciate, a more rational and superior class of amusements. 
Might I hint to the Bachelors, that it is their ftuty to 
lead the popular taste upwards—not to follow it dqpm- 
wards; with an earnest hope that the revel of 1855 
will exhibit a step in the upward direction. The reader 
may probably think that*l might have better spent my 
.seldom recurring holiday. Perhaps I might. But as 
the improvement of the peopled the great social prob¬ 
lem of the age, any information respecting their man¬ 
ners, customs, and habits—however rude, commonplace, 


or homely they tofty be—must be at paramount im¬ 
portance to all well-wishers of mankind. In too many 
instances, the words of the old dramatist are too true: 

’Tis ever; what ’a within our ken, 
Owl-like, we blink at, and direct our search • 
To furthest Inde, in quest of novelties; 

Whilst here, at home, upon *ur very thresholds, 
Ten thousand objects hurtle into view. 

Of interest wonderful. - * 

-•.. . . .— 

THE PAPER DIFFICULTY. 

Ofot readers can hardly be ignorant "of the fact, that 
the materials for English piper are becoming some¬ 
what scarce. Not many weeks ago, fhe proprietors 
of a leading London i^irnal offered a prize or pro- 
Vnium of L.1000, to any one who could discover a new 
material for gpper. Certain conditions were attached^ 
relating to the continuous and abundant supply of the 
material, the capability of converting it irffo fine pulp, 
the power of bleaching it, and the price at which it 
could he sold. We are not aware that, up to the 
presqpt time, the premium has been claimed. 

• It is not to be wooilaf^d at that men should seek for 
new materials for pap > -. Jtags are united in quantity, 
and flax is expensive if grown professedly for paper¬ 
making purposes; arid lienee an inquiry would qatnraUy 
arise, whether aqg cheap substitute could be found. 
We seem to he busy on this Buhject just now, but men 
were quite as busy in the last century. We have now 
before us a remarkable exemplar of this activity. It is 
in the form orti book, descriptive of the manufacture 
of paper from variovu^egetable substances; and the 
leaves of tiro book are made* of the very paper so 
described. The author and maker of the hook fras 
Jacob Christian Schuller, a pastor at Ratisbon. The 
hook is a little volume of about sixty leaves, all formed 
of different substances: the bark of the willow, the 
beech, the aspen, the hawthorn, the linden, and the 
mulberry; the dpwn of the catkins of tho black poplar, 
the silky dpwn of the asdepias, the tendrils of the vine, 
the stalks of nettle, mugwort, jjyers-weed; leaves, 
hark, liber, stalks, reeds, straws, moss, lichens, wood- 
shavings, saw-dust, potatoes, fir-cones—nothing came 
amiss to i&lmflcr; he marl* paper from all of them, 
lie was almost paper mail; and peuple were wont to 
bring all kinds of odd substan&s to him, with a query 
as to whether he could convert them into paper. These 
spdRmens of paper, made about eighty years ago, are 
certainly the homeliest of the homely—queer in colour, 
and queer in texture. Soon afterwards, a French 
marquis, unknown to fame in other respects, printed 
a small volume of his own poems on paper derived 
fron££bme of these unusual sources; but, so far as we 
can judge, the- poems and the paper seem to be about 
equal in qnality. 

That fibrous vegetable substances can he beaten into 
a pulp, and tVieq made into paper, has been abundantly 
proved. At this present time, there are various kinds 
of straw-paper manufactured; and not very long ago, 
a highly sanguine announcement was made of a new 
process for converting deal-sliaviugs into paper. We 
may be allowed to say, that these attempts, up to the 
present times have never exactly met the requirements 
of puper-conwimers. Either the paper is too weak, or 
too brittle, or too spongy, or too rough, or too badly 
coloured, or too scanty in quantity, or too high in 
price; there is something wrong in each or all of them. 

The rags employed in pax>er-making are mostly 
linen, prepared from flax; hut cotton rags, from calico, 
also assist in making up the supply. Flux being the 
stronger fibre of the two, linen rags make strouger 
paper than cotton rugs. The sweepings of cotton- 
mills also contribute towards the supply. As to the 
veritable linen rags themselves, we import some from 
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abroaaU-our own shirt-wearers do 1 not yield sufficient 
for tiie Wants of our paper-makers. The rag-meitihaiits 
buyfrom Germany, Hungary? Italy, Sicily, and other 
continental countries—from any and every where, 
indeed, where rag-export i* permitted; for it is worthy 
6f remark, as a proof of the importance attached to 
; this subject, that many foreign governments prohibit 
the export of this (material. ‘Italy and Sicily are 
linen-veering but uot hook-making countries; and 
this is to a great extent the case in Hungary and 
South Germany; hence those countries have rags to 
sell, and have no particular objection to sell them. There 
are some rags, however, obtained from more northern 
parts of Europe.' Herg, the rag-dealers are furnislAd 
with a peculiar sort oi exponent of social advance¬ 
ment : they always know English rugs from foreign by 
being in a cleaner statu; ancl'tferman from Italian, by 
being cleaner. The English housewife will ‘mend andf 
mend her boy’s pinafore, or her huslvnd’s shirt, n»| 
long as it will hold decently together; hut whether 
sound or dilapidated, she washes it well ami oft, and 
it Teaches the rag-hag in a cleaner state than the 
cast-off garment 1 of most other countries. Five or 
six tlumeand,tonn of foreign rags are imported y^arlj* 
by or for our paper-makers, in (addition to that widely 
reaches the shops of the ‘marine store ’ dealers in all 
our large towns. About twenty guineas a ton is a 
sort of average price given for tbfeign rags—a guinea 
or so per liundredweiglit. Thu ragt^fomc over in bags 
containing 400 or 500 pounds each. But there are two 
or three points of serious importance here. Foreign 
countries require so much more paper-making materials 
than formerly, and America puts fortlrsuch an insa¬ 
tiable demand, that the foreigmraga at the disposal of 
England are actually loss than they were in amount 
twfenty ycnTs ago. And this, too. at a time when our 
paper-making if so largely increasing. From present 
indications, it appears probable that British paper- 
making in 1854 will not fall far short of 200,000,000 
pounds. 

It is obvious, at a glance, that the supply of rags 
must depend upon the quantity of worn-out, garments. 
A garment, so long^us it is worth anything in wear, 
must certainly be worth more than 2d. or ,'ld. per 
pound—its value when regarded as linen rag; its 
flaxen aareer ns a shirt o» a pinafore must have keen 
finished ere its career as a rag begins. There is a 
curious metnmorphosif observable in the history of 
these vegetable fibres. It has been remarked, as being 
within the bounds of possibility—almost of proliabffity 
—that the papier-maehd ornament of a man’s room 
may once have been a book which he had rend, and 
that this book may once have been a shirt which lie 
bad worn. However, passing over this fopciful hypo¬ 
thesis, we cotnc to this practical question: ‘ If fiflpc be 
plentiful, and worn-out linen garments he scarce, why 
not use flax itself as a material for paper?’ Just 
because price affects it; a pound of dressed flax sells 
for very mucli more than a pound of Jinen rags; and 
a pound of clean cotton sells for much more than a 
pound of dirty fragmentary sweepings from a cotton 
mill; lienee, although the flax and the good cotton are 
more abundant than the rags and the sweepings, their 
price is such as would revolutionise the paper trade 
if they were adopted. Unless this question of price be 
home in mind, the real nature of the paper difficulty 
cannot l>e well understood. 

Afifew weeks ago, a correspondent of the Builder, in 
atinsion to the«ewanl of L. 10(H) offered for the discovery 
ef a new paper-making material, asked: ‘Might I sug- 
M jjeat that if a similar reward was offered to our clie- 
" mists or manufacturers for a plan to reduce paper again 
<0 its primitive pulp, and then to discharge from it the 
printer's ink, the same end would be obtained ? In the 
present day, there are tons of paper stained with pro- 
•fjjlflkmi of an ephemeralnaturt—returns to parliament, 


to wit—which migh£ do duty over and over again, lath 
no loss to the public; on the contrary, there aresfew 
persons, even with a moderate supply of printed mates 
rial, who would not be happy to contribute to tine 
paper-bleaclier, saving both binding and shelf-room.* 
This communication brought up a correspondent to the 
Athemeum a week or two afterwards. He stated that, 
having had Ills (attention brought to the subject, it had 
struck him that the removal of the ink from printed 
paper might bij. effected with ease by a vory simple 
chemical process. He therefore put bis theory to 
the test of experiment, and met wijh a satisfactory 
result. He enclosed to the editor a specimen of an 
octavoi leaf,..which had been printed on both sides; 
lie had subjected it to a particular process, whereby 
it had been reduced to the state of a clean pulp; but 
not having at erfmmaud any efficient apparatus for 
pressing and finishing, the newly -prepared reaf of 
paper presented a certain coarseness and roughness of 
appearance. The editor confined himself simply to a 
statement of the fact, that the leaf of paper enclosed 
was certainly fjee from ink. This communication, in 
its turn, called forth another fliiui a correspondent, 
who gave his.,name, and who had visions of patent- 
property in ixis mind. He stated that, ever since 
the announcement of the increasing Scarcity of paper,' 
lie had directed his attention experimentally to the 
matter,‘and’had succeeded in devising a beautiful, 
inexpensive, and effective method of utilising waste 
payer. .Having brought his process to a satisfactory 
point, lie lodged a specification, and applied for letters- 
patent in .July last. In the verbosexand formal language 
of the l’atcnt-office, his invention is ‘for a method of 
treating all kinds of papers whereon any printing, &c., 
lias been printed or impressed, so that the same may be 
completely removed, discharged, or obliterated, from 
the paper; and so that it may bo either re-used in 
sheets, or be reconverted and worked up again into its 
primitive pulp l>y the ordinary methods, and be again 
manufactured into find used as paper.’ 

Thus much, then, for the projects for rc-cmploying 
old printed paper. They arc, it will he perceived, in 
the same condition ns many other projects—not yet 
openly described, hut kept private until the inventors 
ascertain whether they can obtain any profitable results 
from them.* 

While individual inventors have been thus engaged, 
the government lias not been altogether idle in the 
matter. In the early part of the present year, the 
Treasury drew the attention of the Board of Trade to 
the scarcity of the materials foe pnpor. It was urged 
that the supply of rags had lessened and tlic price 
increased, and that it was incumbent to inquire whether 
any other material could be substituted. To aid in 
this inquiry, it was suggested that the Foreign Office 
should transmit circulars to all British consuls abroad, 
requesting t^cm to collect such information as might 
be within their reach, bearing on this point. The 
secretary to the Treasury said: ‘In doing this, it 
would have to become in mind, that the great essen¬ 
tial of such an article must lie its cheapness, to cover 
the high freights now prevailing, And which, it may bo 
anticipated, will prevail for some time. As regards the 
nature of the article, my lords arc informed, that with 
the exception of jute, canvas, and gunney - bagging, 
every description of vegetable fibre is now capable of 
being bleached, and is available for fine paper. Iteeda 
and rdtfhes, the inner bark of many trees, and several 
kinds of vegetable fibre in warm or tropical climates, 
are substances likely to be of service, especially where 


* lias It never occurred to any of the experimentalist!, to try to 
ascertain the process by which the Riuurian police authorities clear 
foreign newspapers of theis objectionable articles F A process 
employed In such a manner must needs be inexpensive, and 
might therefore be expected to prove available for the object 
in view.—Kn. 
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•apply are essential. As regards price, my lords 
understand that if the artiole could be laid down so as 
to cost from 2d. to 2Jd. per pound, without reckoning 
the cost of preparation, it would be sufficient^ low to 
answer the purpose in view.’ 

To this communication, a reply was #ent Borne tiihe 
afterwards by Dr Lyon Playfair, on the part of the 
Board of Trade. Dr Playfair mentiomaj many curious 
facts in connection with the scarcity oTTmper-making 
material. The tyrikes and lock-outs at Preston and 
elsewhere had been found to affect the supply, by 
lessening the quantity of cotton worked up at the 
mills, and consequently lessening the amount of waste 
resulting from the working. Another fact is, that the 
railwav companies use now so muili cotton-waste in 
oiling*9hd wiping their machinery, that this ngain 
lessens the quantity available for the paper-maker. A 
third point is, that the Anu^icans, having no paper- 
duty or stamp-duty to pay, can afford to give more lift- 
rags than our jjwn paper-makers can; and they buy 
rags in London and Liverpool for the African mar¬ 
ket, thereby further lessening our store. Dr Playfair 
points out that the cause of failure in most other 
attempts to provide paper-making material, has usually 
been one of these three—that the expense of prepar- 
ing the fibre is too great; that the loss T>f weight »n 
preparing is too great; or that ihe material cannot 
be well bleached. lie further states that, liavjpg non¬ 
suited with the chief papcr-mnnufacturcrs, he finds 
that any new fibrous material must, to be serviceable, 
be obtainable at a lower price than that named by the 
Treasury—not exceeding one penny or three-halfpence 
per pound. 

It is nut improbable that British consuls are at this 
time collecting information in foreign countries respect¬ 
ing fibrous materials available for paper, and that we 
shall learn more on the matter by and by. 

About Ulster last, i)r Forbes liAyle read before the 
i Society of Arts a valuable paper on the fibrous suli- 
! stances of India, lie entered into a minute exami¬ 
nation of the various plants of this kind: where they 
grow; to what extent they are abundant; from what 
port they might lie shipped ; at wiiat price they could 
be obtained; to what purposes they are already ap¬ 
plied ; to what other purposes they might probably he 
applicable. From the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, it appears that naturalists have 
had their attention strongly directed to this subject 
for some time past. There |)as been even talk of a 
company for making paper from West India plants. 

The inventors are looking out sharply for now pro¬ 
cesses, to he rendered available ns soon as the botanists 
: and naturalists have done their part'of the work. We 
meet with sanguine descriptions on all sides of us. 
The Long Island Vindicator describes a accent inven¬ 
tion for utilising a plant which grows abundantly in 
poor lands, and which can be brought into the state of 
pulp for one-sixth of a cent per potfnd; while another 
invention can make this pulp into paper at four cents 
per pound. Then there is the invention by M. Vivien, 
of Faria, whereby the leaves of ordinary trees are 
gathered, compressed into cakes, steeped in limewatcr 
or alkaline solution, washed elean, ground to pulp, and 
inade into paper. Then, again, there is MM. Hart¬ 
mann and Schlesinger’s wood-pulp process, which is, to 
say the least of it, curious and interesting. Altree is 
cut into blocks or logs ; each block is pressed heavily 
against a grindstone; Hie grindstone is made to rotate 
two hundred times per minute; and the wood, wetted 
and ground at once, is rubbed ofl in the state of a very 
fine pulp. This wood-pulp, mixed with rag-pulp in 
ratios varying from 10 to 00 pfcr cent., produces paper 
of various kinds. The goodness of the paper, and 
the price at which it can he sold, will of course 


determine the fate 8f this as well as other new project* ) 
in pajJfcr-making. j 

The reader will now lib in a position to know some- ! 
'tiling concerning the nature and extent of rite Paper 
Difficulty, and to welcome* any. improvements bearing 
on the subject. * 


M A R Ii T I M O. 


iv alt v n rows himself is a land or isTRiaUK. - 

Ajnioroii the weather continued fine and the wind 
fair, night had long closed irvSflicn the bark in which 
Walter had sailed from the island of Maretimo, after 
passing between the narrow strait that divides Levanzo 
from Fnvignana, came fu sight of the lights of Trapani* 
extending, ns ft were, in irregular fcAoons along the 
sea-beach. During the voyage, our Englishman had not 
attempted to have much conversation wifli the crew, 
except on indifferent subjects, for he was repressed by 
tiie fear of causing some change in I'aolo’s condition, 
if hc%llowcd the greatjuteresl he felt in iftrn to appear. 
Tiie cuptnin of the boat^iowever, acting as steersman, 
talked very freriy of the whole affair. He seemed 
desirous of provokirfg Waiter to express an opinion; 
affected to disregard the Neapolitan authorities; and 
contrived to leave the impression that ho was a spy. 
The more confidential he became, the more reserved 
was Walter; od that at last he relap'.ed into sullen 
tsilcuee, in mortification at having been seen through 
or misunderstood. * . * 

Under other circumstances, his appeaiftnco wdtald 
probably have inspired confidence. lie was a burly 
good-humoured-looking fellow, with a red woollen cap 
stuck jauntily on one side of his head, a bright eye, and 
a cheerful voice. I lis men seemed at once to admire and 
respect him; fdr although they called him familiarly 
Giacomo, they obeyed his orders as implicitly as if he 
had been admiral of those seas. Walter was not very 
learned in, tiie Sicilian jargon, but he thought they 
spoke a good deal of bin* in a half-compassionate, 
half-contemptuous tone. * 

Just before they ran under the shadow of the mole 
of -ffrapani, Giacomo, who had remained silent for an 
hour or so, made a last attempt to provoke Walter ig 
some confidence. Leaning towards him, and fo‘ only 
in liis face by the light of the lamp which swuiffpanion 
the mast, aqd east a bright semicircle on the af* ere8le ^ 

of tf£ boat, he said in a verv marked ntanne , . 

„ o: ., ,_ sed in the 


a true Sicilian, and love true Sicilians. 


English gentleman feel sympathy with thuj^ienty^of 
with the proud jj ’ jyea, with which 

‘Why do you ask?’ inquired Walk he 4 looked too 
southern custom of replying to ^persons he called 
another. . jr 1111 Italian ablic 

‘ Because,’ said Giacomo tartly, w ' 1 ^ , * )c 

f **>“'*“» tfr e’taSJr.STS 

the Prisoner^ n the island ? My BO metimes came 
‘ Tee.’ they talked to him 

‘ What did he say ? ’ *. unfrequeutly sonde 

Walter could not make uphisnf* r conversation, as 
reply, yet he was anxious to know* ^ le ‘ r T* 18 * u ‘' 3 
persevering inquiry. He might j tprious h on 
some understanding with Giae;' vas offcred at that 
wind was taken out of their rcm ainder of the journey, 
port, and a small boat rail md travelling much more 
men at once leaped on hoardJiat slow country, late in 
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experience to understand that thfey belonged to the 
port-police. • 

Theywent further in, now 'rowing, now using poles,, 
now positing against the broad sides of the fishing- 
Ctnacks that encumboled the port. The town was 
already wrapped in silence. There was no sound to 
greet them, save the (lashing of' the waves among the 
pilIttrs_of the mole or jetty, the occasional harking of a 
dog on the beach, and the bustle on board some vessel 
getting ready to clear <«t. A bright moon shone through 
the forest of masts and cordage, and checkered the 
surface of the waters with streaks and spots of ligfct. 
Above the black outlind' af the houses rose numerous 
steeples and church-towers. Such was the impression 
that remained on Walter’s mind of his night-arrival at 
Trapani. k * 

A brief business-like conversation tooMplace between' 
Giacomo ang the police on the subject of this stranger 
—on whose face several times the glare of a lantern 
was cast. They did not like his appearance at all— 
although a passport, in the form of a letter from thq 
commandant of Maretimo, whicj^tliey perused buiftling 
their heads together, accurately stated his circum¬ 
stances and nationality. 1 Evidently,’ thought Walter, 
‘there it;no chance of deluding thewa fellows. Wo he 
to the fugitive who should hope wtoscape their vigi¬ 
lance 1 1 am - sure they arc counting the very hairs on 
my head.’ 

Near the landing-place, at the base dfthe jetty, was 
• a spall square guard-house, Arto which Walter, sur¬ 
rounded by several rilon anned with swords and 
carbines—afl endeavouring to look terrible and far¬ 
sighted enough to see through a stono-wall—was led 
into the presence of a thin, pale-faced, gentlemanly- 
looking person in plain clothes, evidently the superin¬ 
tendent of the night-police. He was at once interrogated 
with great courtesy, and requested to give ipi account 
of himself. As he djd so, all his statements were com¬ 
pared with those on the paper, and, luckily, 'there 
seemed no discrepancy sufficient to authorise his deten¬ 
tion. The supcrintcndenJ congratulated him on his 
escape, said some civil*things about the English—‘ u a 
great nation, though heretical'—a remark that was 
changed into pleasantry by a smile, and the offe# of 
-a ninch of snuff; and concluded by inquiring, in bis 
may U capacity this time, ‘ at what hotel his excellency 
that tllfodgo ?’ The guards upon this began to recom- 
had woi, r ,. strongly the Gran’ Bretagna; Jiut Walter 
by saying, that as lie had very*!ittlo 
not' use 'lla? v ' sb< ‘ d t0 8tart at <race f° r Palermo. Im- 
because pricehy ? There were no mules to he got at 
for very much n, night—especially, no ijcubt, by a man 
a pound of cleaning little or no money, 
pound of dirty fr T) his mind full of one idea. On 
null ■, lienee, althou f rom he had an appointment 
more abundant, tlin ,.. ’ 1 * 

price is such as w( at the extreme north-western pom 

& they were adopted’ 11100 i 1111(1 lf lu ‘ bad be\m compelled 
borne in mind, the r'ould have spent the ^ours pacing 
Cannot bo well underion in a cage. An older and less 
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superintendent’s sujpickyis wen aroused, and he was 
again subjected to a searching cross*exaratnation. * 1 

Presently a patrol came in, and having announced 
that all was quiet in the pfert and the streets 'adjoining 
—only one sailor having stabbed his messmate—there 
not beirfg the slightest trace of a political conspiracy— 
the chief hearing what was going on, taidnthat he could 
uo doubt put the English gentleman in the way of 
starting for Palermo at once. Walter felt an emotion 
of gratitude tefwards the speaker, whicti he had scarcely 
prudence enough to suppress. What did,he recom¬ 
mend ? Why, Monsignoro the Abbate Froscatori wag 
going ito depart in an hour from the palace of the bishop, 
and if politely asked, would, no doubt, order one'of hi* 
servants to dismot-nt, and ‘ ride and tic ’ with another. 
‘ It will not be much cheaper—rather othervfflfe,’ said 
Walter’s informant; * for you will have to make presents 

to all the servants ; but as you are in a hurry ’- 

“I wiH give whatever I am asked,’ exclaimed Walter 
in a princely tone; the consequence of which was, that 
os soon as the guards were out of sight of the superin¬ 
tendent, they surrounded him, and begged in so bland 
a manner, that thop left him with but a single piece of 
gold to pureuc his journey. He knew,’ however, that he 
should get what lie wanted at Palermo, and hastened 
tdhfolloiV the’ soldier who was detached as a guide. 

In crossing the Marins, they met a man, whom 
Winter,,, by the moonlight, recognised to be Giacomo, 
the skipper of the bark in which he had come from 
Maretimo. * 

‘ Good-night, Signor Inglese,’ said he in a taunting 
tone; ‘ good-night. Go and prosper. He will always 
do so who receives benefits, and returns not even a 
kind wish.’ a 

Walter turned rapidly towards him, to ask what ho 
meant; but Giacomo glided down -a flight of steps 
leading to the water, and was soon seen pulling away 
in a little skiff ne* the port. Ilia words suggested 
the idea that lie was probably interested in l’aolo’s fate. 
They sounded, at anyrate, like a reproach. Walter 
regretted that lie had not been more communicative; 
and determined, if occasion offered, not to consider 
himself bound by bis promise to the commandant. 

* Sir,’ cried his guide, who Imd gone some way ahead, 
‘ if you dally looking at the waters, the abbate will be 
off before we arrive.’ 

They entered a long street, with lamps swinging here 
and there; unnecessary at that hour, for the moon 
shone so brightly, that ,lhc facades of the houses on 
either side, with their lofty portals and long casements, 
could be distinctly seen. The town of Trapani is not 
extensive ; but Walter’s impatience made him imagine 
that this street was interminable. It led straight to a 
small square, on one side of which was the bishop’s 
palace. The gateway wbb open, and brightly lighted; 
and there was a group of men and mules in front, 
evidently about to start on their journey. 

The guide ran forward, and explained the whole 
business in a few words, before Walter could come up. 
He therefore heard only the answer to his application. 
It was given in a peevish tone of voice: 

‘When people travel in Sicily, they usually make 
their preparations beforehand. I don’t keep mules for 
hire.’ 

‘ Reverend sir,’ began Walter, thinking it necessary 
to be vflby polite. 

The abbate interrupted him almost with an oath. 

‘ I don’t refuse,’ said be; ‘ but I like to know whom I 
travel with. These are not the times in which one can 
pick np the first wanderer who pretend, to have a 
claim. There are brigands abroad.’ 

Several domestics, whd were bulging about the gate¬ 
way, uttered a deprecatory invocation to the Virgin 
Mary. 
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■ *You know belt the state of your own country,’ 
answered Walter, taginning to get angry, and to shew 
it, as he thought that his request would be refused; 1 1 
have had only an hour’s experience of it, for I have 
just arrived from Maretimo.’ 

‘ Coepetto I ’ exclaimed the abbate, to the amjzement 
of rite devout servants of the bishop, ‘ why did you not 
say that hefdre? 1 think I heard jipu wore ship¬ 
wrecked. Be assured of my sympathy,' Antonio, you 
lazy villain, get down at once, and offer,this gentleman 
yonr mule; I thought yon would do aft without my 
bidding yoq, H<^p, good fellow [addressing the guide], 
is a white piece; I thank yofl for the companion you 
have brought me. Carpn di Uacco! I moan Shat Heaven 
rewards those who receive the shipwrecked stranger. 
You are in the saddle?—Good. Any baggage?—No? 
Good. Come, children, let us be iTioving. My liest 
wishes wl the most holy father bishop. May he sleep 
on both his care 1 ’ 

Speaking in this vivacious^way, the worthy nhbate, 
exerting himself as if he were commanding a sfpiadrofi 
of horse, soon got his little troop in order, and started 
off across the square,’“in the direction of the land gate 
of tlio city—the dismounted Antonio and half-a-dozen 
drivers bringing up tlio rear. • 

Before they wefe well out of sight, whilst the demure 
servants of the bishop were wondering at the vivacity 
of the man they had supposed to be hard ‘and Vigot*(, 
a pale face advanced in the moonlight from one of the 
windows on the first floor. * 4 

The bishop himself] supposed to have retired to rest 
after a formal leave-taking, had been anxiously watch¬ 
ing the departure of his guest, the abbate, and Recnu-d 
wonderfully relieved when the cavalcade, if we may 
use that word, was fairly out of sight. 

‘Ah! Luigi, Luigi!’ murmured he; ‘ it is true that 
thou art my sister’s son, and I wish thee well. But 
put my gray hairs in the same nap with thy mad head! 
Ah! Luigi, Luigi! little dost thou.know of the sweets 
of preferment.’ 

The worthy bishop wranped himself closely in hia 
gown of thin flannel, and retired to his bed, to dream 
the dreams of the just. 

From all this it is evident, that whilst the wily 
police of Trapani were looking for dangers to the 
Neapolitan government up blind-alleys and under dead- 
walls, there was something going on whieh the super¬ 
intendent—understanding the principle of a sprat to 
catoli a whale—would have given his little-finger to 
know all about. As for Walter, he had not observed 
«3L we have related ; hut as* lie ambled along close 
behind the abbate, ho could not help thinking of the 
magical effect which had been produced by the name 
of MUretimo. All the events of tliat night, indeed, 
stimulated his curiosity, and contributed to impress 
.him with the idea, that he had got into a land of 
adventure and intrigue. The peculiar manner of 
Giacomo, and the singularity of his words, recurred 
forcibly to him. At first, he thought that all these 
people were engaged in the same*uudertaking with 
himself; hut he had heard so much of Italian cunning, 
that lie felt it to be ifhite possible that both the skipper 
and the abbate were members of the higher order 
of police, perpetually busy in sounding everybody’s 
opinions, and ready to enter into communication with 
all strangers, in tho hope of discovering secrets impor¬ 
tant to the state. Then, again, it struck him, that by 
mere accident he had been brought in cor tAt with 
people engaged in some dangerous conspiracy. • 

He was presently confirmed in this last-mentioned 
suspicion; for as soon qs they had given the pass¬ 
word, clattered through the gate of the town, and were 
out upon the road, the abbate, dropping back so as to 
be alongside with Walter, lookfed anxiously in his face, 
waited a moment, and then said, with au expression of 
some surprise: * Well, then ?’ 


‘ Your servant,’ rSplied Waiter, for lack of something 
bettersto say. 

‘I mean, wliat news?% , 

‘I have not seen the papers for a fortnight/’ 1 

The abbate’s mule suffered for this. He got a 
tremendous kick from his rider, who was soon several 
paces ahead. 

‘ The man is either a fool, a sp^, or knows nothing/ 
thought the churchman. m 

1 lie is evidently a conspirator—perhaps a brigand,’ 
said Walter to himself, ‘lie qpiy rob or murder me, 
but he shall neither make me an accomplice nor extort 
from me my secret. Would I had had confidence in 
Glftcomo! ’ <1 * * 

They began to ascend the declivities behind Trapani, 
and soon entered the wildest part of thecal di Mazzara. 
Bare and rugged hills rose on all sides, dimly seen by 
the light hf tlie moon. At times they descended into 
gloomy defile^ where they could scarcely distinguish 
the path along which the mules trod rapidiy and 
firmly. The abbate checked his mule agrftn in one of 
tlio most dismal passes, and waited until Walter was 
near him. 

• ‘Iijjd yon not say,’ he asked, speakiqg in a very 
measured voice, ‘tbalavou were from Maretimo? 
These are words that should not be lightly spoken.’ 

1 They are the exact truth,’ replied Walter, more and 
more uneasy about the character of his companions, 
but thinking it j||tt to be frank to a certain point; 
aiul thereupon he related his shipwreck, escape, and 
residence in the island, without in any way alluding 
to the Prisoner. The abbate listened with attention, 
but was so completely'deceived by the abundance of 
details in which tbgjj|n&rrator indulged, that Tie 
thought he was puffin possession of the whole 
truth. Ilis inquisitive manner now disappeared, 
and with it the interest lie had appeared to feel iu 
Walter. He said some words of sympathy, just 
sufficient to express liis indifference, and then rode 
ahead, and never spoke again during the remainder of 
the night. , 

When daylight came, they were descending a steep 
mountainous road, towards tho l|py of Casteilamare, 
which' spread placid and blue between two promon¬ 
tories elotjied in forests. They were riding amidst 
vast vineyards, covered withsbright young leaves. Tall 
reeds, like hop-poles, supported the Interminable lines 
of festoons. The air wns full* of the songs of birds. 
The peasants were already out before the doors of the 
outrages in the few hamlets they passed. At another 
time, Walter would Jiave occupied himself in noticing 
the picturesque features of the scene; lie was now only 
anxious to observe the appearance of the coiflpanion 
whoso mode, of talking had so puzzled and interested 
him. A 

lie was a little man, quite young, dressed in tho 
usual uniform of Italian ulibes—black coat, purple 
stockings, and square-toed shoes. lie had plenty of 
raven curly hair, and very keen dark eyes, with whieh 
lie rather disconcerted Walter when he' looked too 
eagerly on him. The two or three persons ho called 
his servants, might, have been so, for an Italian abbe 
is often a man of considerable wealth; but with the 
exception of Antonio, they all seemed far too respect¬ 
able to occupy a menial position. Besides, whe.n, .by 
the varying qjace of the mules, they sometimes came 
alongside their supposed master, they talked to him 
with evident familiarity, and not unirequently «iude 
the Englishman the subject of their conversation, as 
could be divined by the glflnces of their eyes in his 
direction. 

That there was something mysterious going on waa 
evident; hut as no explanation was offered at that 
time, we shall hasten over the remainder of the journey. 
They pasted Alcamo early, and travelling much more 
rapidly than is usual iu that slow country, late in 
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the afternoon arrived ia the good city of Palermo, 
trailer, after having made a very polite spetch to 
-the'' ahbate, who listened wiiji impatient indifference, 
aiiked .for a guide to the ITotel of Santa Rosalia.' 
Half-a-dozon men presented themselves at once, and 
llmost hustled him along the streets, exchanging 
kicks and punches one with the other, as eiceror.es 
out of employ will Co when a chance passenger falls 
’ into tlieir clutches. Our phlegmatic Englishman paid 
no attention to them; hut on arriving at the hotel, 
pulled out his remaining piece of gold, which the 
Servants of the ahbate with suspicious carelessness had 
not claimed, and hade them divide it amongst them 
—an operation ‘that \£is not performed without flic 
flashing of seicrai knivdk in the bright Sicilian sun. 
A waiter seeing this act of munificence, understood 
that the travel-stained individual before him was a 
mad Englishman, who chose to go abode without 
luggage, and accordingly rushed into tlughotcl, waving 
his napkin with a perfect yell of triumph. In a few 
moments, 'VHiltcr was installed in a magnificent apart¬ 
ment, without a penny in his pocket, hut with unlimited 
credit. He might have borrowed fifty pounds of the 
landlord at once. _ • 

As he had taken nothing r » f ;ice leaving the boat* 
except some bread and cheese 'and wine given him by 
Antonio that morning, Walter now condescended to 
order a jjppious dinner, and own refrained from visiting 
his hanker until lie hud disposed 06 it. 1 .caving him 
thus unromantically engaged, we shall accompany the 
person described as Monsignorc Frascatori, the dark 
little ahbate, after he separated from ^Valter within 
the gate of the city. , 

Jlo dismissed most of the n^de-drivers with a pre¬ 
sent, and assuming a Very demure appearance, rode, 
followed bj' his companions at a respectful distance, 
towards a comparatively unfrequented quarter, where 
the streets are broad, with only half-a-dozen palaces 
and their gardens in each. Here sueli of the old 
Sicilian nobility us hare not retired to the country, or 
become courtiers of the Neapolitan .viceroy, lead a 
quiet life, devoting themselves with wonderful energy 
to religion, music, ,and card-playing', and taking ns 
much pains us possible to make the government forget 
, their very existence. Now and then the younger 
, inembors of these families' arc led by their hot blood 
to engage in conspiracies; anil one or two of them are 
1 from time to time scut’to expiate their enthusiasm in* 
the prisons of Fuvignana. 

Towards one of the largest and most retired of the 
palaces of this quarter, the ablate and his followers 
rode. They were admitted into the court by an aged 
servingfetnan of decent aspect, who saluted them gravely, 
and called a valet to assist Antonio in finding the 
saddle-bags, and dismissing the muleteers. 1 # was 
evident that the party now considered themselves at 
home, for they proceeded into the ante-chamber, and 
up a broad staircase, talking with so much familiarity, 
that any spectator would have at on m divined that 
they had hitherto been playing a part, and felt relieved 
at being able to lay aside tlieir borrowed character. 

The dark little man, whom we have hitherto men¬ 
tioned as the ahbate, was no other than a personago 
who has already been introduced in the narrative of 
Paolo di Falco’s adventures—namely, Luigi Spada; 
and the young men who accompanied I 1 L 11 , and pre¬ 
tended to be liis servants, were the qons of the Marqnis 
of Custelnuove, a wealthy and noble Sicilian. It is 
scarcely necessary, after the hints we have already 
dropped, to explain what they had been about. They 
had long laboured to find out the place of Paolo’s 
imprisonment; and having at length succeeded, hud 
gone disguised to Trapani, hoping to seduce the bishop 
of that place, who waa Spada’s unde, to join with them 
-in a plot to effect the deliverance of the young man. 
So respectable an accomplice, they imagined, would 
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have rendered the # matter easy. Tliey could- have 
matured their plans In the secure ratesses of hispalaoe; - 
and set at defiance all the spies of Sicily. But ‘the 
worthy prelate, recently appointed to that excellent 
benefice, was too cautious for them. He deplored the 
misfortunes of Luigi’s friend, but he deplored also 
his misdeeds. He affected to believe him guilty of 
assassination. rWUy should he peril hh comfort to 
set a murderer loose again upon the world ? In vain 
did Luigi appqal to his Sicilian blood. That had long .{ 
subsided into 1 a tranquil flow. The expedition, there* ! 
fore, had produced no result; although, had Walter 
been a little less cautious, and Luigi a little more 
discerning, the two plotters might have understood one 
another, and many of the chances of failure been set 
aside. lie a- often in this life do men who have a great 
object in view, anS who are yearning for compuiions in 
enterprise, pass each other by with the mask oTcoution 
on their faces, unrccognisiug and unrecognised 1 

The Marquis of Castqlnuove, an excellent but timid 
f^ntlcmhn, had seen his children depart on tills 
undertaking with feelings of uneasiness and dismay, 
lie hail lioty however, opposed them, because they only- 
acted on pritiMples which lie hiul‘himself instilled into 
their minds; but <it may easily he imagined that he 
had spent the few days during wliich they were absent 
in extreme anxiety. On hearing of their arrival, he 
hastened from his library, and came running to meet 
them in slippers aifil morning-gown, embracing them 
witji a foolish fondness, that made Luigi for a moment 
feel quite ashamed of having led them to peril themselves 
to no purpose. * 

‘Well, sons,' said the old gentleman, after having 
peered inquiringly into their faces, ‘ what success ? 
You do wot toll me wlmt success.’ 

They briefly related their doings. He brtiainc pen¬ 
sive-sitting in his nrin-chair as they stood around 1 
hint; for he felt that they had come home to him 
because, they had met with insurmountable difficulties, 
and would he tramfuil only until some new hope lured 
them forth again. However, there they were in safety, 
mid were to he made much of for awhile. Orders were 
sent to the kitchen that a regular banquet should be 
prepared; and the marquis, meantime—curiously dis¬ 
tracted by his notions of honour, and an exclusive 
desire for the safety of his family—began very gently 
to try the effect of amiable corruption on the mind of 
Spada, the real soul of the little conspiracy. He 
knew that the young man had some pretensions to the 
hand of liis daughter, Antonia; and though ho had 
tuner encouraged them ■“t all before, began now jocu¬ 
larly to allude to the subject, whilst the otlier young 
men sat in a sort of sulky disappointed way, talking 
low i- another corner of the room. " 

Luigi was delighted and surprised, and did for « 
moment quite forget his imprisoned friend, or rather 
if he thought of him whilst the marquis slyly endea¬ 
voured to excite his ambition, it was to admit to him¬ 
self that any attegipt to effect his release would not 
only probably fail, but would introduce disaster and 
misfortune into other families. He could, at anyrate, 
flatter himself that he had done his duty; and Antonia 
would respect hint for this. Such is the way in which 
men contrive to palliate the bitterness of defeat; hut • 
if any one had been aware of these thoughts, he might 
hare formed a very discouraging estimate of human 
nature. 

Sudifenly a servant came in, and said that a man on 
horseback, who seemed to have ridden liard, was 
inquiring for Spada. The marquis turned very pate, 
for lie suspected danger in ary unusual occurrence of 
this kind. All guessed at once that this was another 
incident of tlieir plot; and the young men, who had no 
doubt been influenced a' good deal by a craving for 
excitement, which was denied them in. the ordinary 
course of their existence, and who had felt dispirited 
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because their occupation was gone, and they might 
have to' 1 fell hade on the dismal routine of everyday 
life, brightened up all at once, much to their good 
father's' dismay. They collected round Spado, in an 
animated group, and eagefly waited the appearance 
of. the new-oomer, who was no other than Giacomo, 
hot and dusty with fast riding. e 

. * Gentlemen,’ said he, when the servant had retired, 

doffing his cflp to the marquis, but Speaking to the 
others with respectful familiarity, ‘I did not know-of 
your departure until this morning; Island something 
to tell that inax be important; and though the water 
is my element, lmve ridden ^ horse nearly to death to 
be with you in timo. Where is the Englishman ?’ 

‘We got rid of him as soon os wo could*said Spada, 
with a shrug of contempt. 

‘But is he not in the secret ? No 4 How^is it, then, 
that vqi^aoceptpd his companionship ? ’ 

‘ He told us lie came from Maretimo, and wanted to 
get on to Palermo at once. There were curious ears 
about, so I could ask for n* explanation thjm; bi^t 
when I sounded him, he only looked foolish, as his 
countrymen generally do, and professed to know 
nothing. Is it this that has brought yo4 post-haste 
from Trapani ? ’ • 

‘ Signor Spada,’.exclaimed Giacomft somewhat piqued, 
‘that man is a dangerous enemy or a cunning friend. 
Did he tell you that he hail had speech of tlie Pqsoner ? ’ 

• He pretended to know nothing jbout him.’ ’• 

‘Perliap« he was wise not to unburden himself 
lightly. Prom me, however, he could not concfal t'lat 
fact. It was Paolo di Palco who saved his life. I 
inferred, of course, fliat our friend would find or make 
an opportunity of speaking to him, and sending a 
message ashore; and endeavoured to worm something 
out of him. Hut with the phlegm of his nation, lie 
repelled nfy advances. I was disgusted; but afraid to 
be too communicative, and left him in the hands of the 
police. I met him afterwards going into the town, 
and promised myself that I would nrovokc him to an 
-explanation in the morning. BtiP I learned that he 
had gone straight to meet you, and had at once been 
received ns a fellow-traveller. There seemed some 
mystery in this; and as you have hitherto honoured 
me with yuur confidence, I thought I ought to know- 
all about it.’ 

‘ Then you bring no news ? ’ edged in the marquis, 
who drew a long breath at this explanation. ‘ You were 
only jealous that something was going on of which you 
knew not the secret ? Pie, fie!—for a conspirator, that 
savours too much of womanly curiosity.’ 

• Giacomo looked rather crest-fallen, and tried to add 
as an excuse, that the Fili/ipn, his own vessel, was in 
tire port of Palermo ; but Luigi Spada, after reflecting 
awhile, raised his head with a bright look, and said : 

* My ftienda, believe me to bo blind and stupid, if jvhat 
1 now say is not true. We have all mistaken the 
-character of that Englishman. Gratitude, rising to 
the height of chivalrous sentiment, is the charac¬ 
teristic of his countrymen. If Pag)o di Palco saved 
MS' life, depend on it he will never forget the obliga¬ 
tion. Besides, his extreme caution, by which lie has 
.-deceived both Giacomo and ourselves, is proof that he 
is plotting something. An ordinary tourist who had 
met with so remarkable an adventure, would have 
made the whole country ring with it. This cold-looking 
young man has avoided ail display, and is evidently 
hastening on with some steady object in view^ Who 
knows but that he may be commissioned to ernnmu- 
nieate with ns? lie said something of going to 
Messina. Paolo imagined ns to be there. I see it all. 
Tim very fact of his denying to me that he knew of the 
existence of the Prisoner, and ascribing his preserva¬ 
tion to the garrison, whilst tq Giacomo he confessed 
the truth, is more than sufficient to prove these sur¬ 
mises. Gentlemen, we all came back here like whipped 


children. I see in^your eyes that you are ready to go 
forth again. Let us, however, bo cautious. The first 
step ib to find where our mysterious friend is lodged. 
That will be easy. I undertake the task. This is all 
we wanted. 

The Marquis of Caslefnuose, who had imagine;} 
his children to bo effectually rebutted by their dis¬ 
appointment, did not attempt to repress the enthusiasm 
which the speech of Luigi Spafia had created; and 
sank back into his chair, secretly promising himself, in, 
case any disaster happened, to retract all he had snid 
about Antonia. The youths, fine handsome fellows, 
though with features somewhat fatigued by ennui, by 
w^ioh Sicilian gentlemen arc nearly all devoured, 
seemed quite transformed by -flie fresh prospect held 
out to them; and paced up and down the room, talking 
and laughing with Giacomo, as if he ha# come to invite 
them to } party of pleasure. They did not know 
Paolo, except from having taken an ice with him 
occasionally ifi the Caflt- del Teatro when they were 
on a visit to Messina; hut they felt a genej^l sympathy 
with all who were persecuted by the Neapolitan 
government, and persuaded themselves that they were 
doing service to their country by assisting them. To 
k contain extent they were right; for by these private 
conspiracies, so commoftifi Sicily, this opposition carried 
on in detail, the mpmbers of the party to which they 
belonged contrived to maintain a certain amount of 
organisation, and be prepared for greater efforts, 

Before issuing ffi>rtli into the streets, Luigi Spada 
got rid of his clerical dress, which lie had adopted 
only to be able to visit lus uncle the bishop, without 
attracting the attention of the police. lie was known 
not only to he Paolo's intimate friend, but to have 
busied himself in inquiries as to his fate; so that Mb 
presence in Trapani, if observed, might have beep a 
signal for watchfulness. We bIuiI’. see besides, that, 
like many of his countrymen, lie had dramatic notions 
its to how a conspirator ought to behave; and was 
unnocessnrily partial to the slouched hat and the ample 
cloak. When dressed in plain gentleman's clothes, 
after an hour'B "toilet, despite a certain wildness and 
oddity of look, Luigi seemed quite an attractive per¬ 
sonage, not only to others hut to himself. lie admired 
his appearance in a full-length mirror, and no doubt 
wished that Antonia was there to be dazzled. There 
is a great deal of simplicity in the vanity 8 f these 
southern natures: they care little To conceal—with 
the far-sighted cunning of more civilised races—that 
then arc not blind to their own good qualities. 

‘Very good—excellent!’ said Luigi, turning from 
his rapid inspection with a smile of satisfied pride. 

Giacomo, who had evidently a particular mlngration 
fur him, echoed his exclamation. 

1 fV fJurto ’ cried he. ‘ ft does my heart good to 
see you out of that black dress, under which a brave 
bosom must ever feel confined. You are almost as 
handsome now as when ’- 

Luigi checked some imprudent expression by a 
glance; and th(*Marquis of Castelnuove, who watched 
everything that passed with keen anxiety, understood 
that there was a mystery within a mystery in all this, 
like a succession of Chinese ivory balls cut one inside 
the other. 

‘ I must bo trusted before I trust you with Antonia,’ 
thought he. * 

The young men noticed nothing, and urged Luigi 
to hasten his interview with the Englishman. lie went 
forth, accordingly, alone, walking slowly—vain fellow 
that ho was!—to give everybody, especially the ladies, 
who were taking their twllight'drivo along the Strada 
di Toledo, an opportunity of admiring his dapper little 
figure. 

When he arrived at the Hotel of Santa Rosalia, and 
asked if an English traveller had arrived there that 
day to lodge, they told him that such hud indeed been 
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the case; bat that, after having jeaten like a sfivage 
wolf, the stranger liad gone forth, remained absent an 
hour, returned, paid his bill, and announced hirimme- 
Hiiin departure from Palermo. By what road and by, 
what conveyance the indefatigable Walter had pursued 
Jii* journey, Luigi coufid not learn. 

VEST 1&D IKT'EEESTS. 

t JSvKjft-BODr knows by reputation, if he does not know 
him personally, the Parisian chiffonnier. Covered with 
rags, a basket full of filth on his shoulder, a lantern 
by bis aide, lie walks in the early night through the 
streets, striking,the hook of the peculiar stick lie carries 
into every morsel of dfcffy paper lying on the heaps of 
Bind, and depositing it in his basket os if it were a 
treasure. ThtK, be should carefully turn over the heaps 
of mud and refuse in search of gpoil is intelligible, but 
the dirty piece of paper—what can it he worth, even tp 
a chiffonnier I V 

liut whateverybody does not know is—the chiffonnier 
lias a vested interest in these same heaps of mud, of 
which the police, powerful as it is at Paris, dares not 
deprive him. The attempt was once made, and its 
remembrance dwells yet iu the mind of lhi%. civic 
nomade. Ho will tabt to ywf.”as long ns you like of 
the civil war which he once waged successfully over 
his heaps of cabbages. Those who have known Paris 
under flke old regime, may yet remember the huge 
dung-carts which, at four o’clock Ufihc morning, were 
wont to rumble over the hollow' streets of the capital 
—stopping up the narrow ways sometimes for hours 
together—emitting the most fcarfulgMcnches — and 
always overfull, strewing the Vfiiy wifff the ahuiulanl 
dgoppiugs at their horrid cnnM^s. 

The approach of the cholera in 1832 frightened all 
tlie world. The most palpable evil, and that most 
easily removed, were these dung-carls, and the mud- 
heaps which, formed every evening, were allowed to 
spread pestilence during the night. The municipality, 
therefore, resolved to substitute small and light ihing- 
carts for the aforesaid heavy machines, and to make 
an evening round, carrying off the accumulations of 
the day. ■* 

Hut the municipality reckoned without its ehiffonnier. 
To remove the mud-hc.ipswas to deprive the chiffonnier 
of his dxisteuee. There t’ore, even then, HOP of these 
people in l’aris,\lmo|f all with families. The whole 
property recovered, by means of the ehifliinniers, aiifl 
applied to their own uses, exceeded 1,000.000 Issues, 
This property the municipality, in real fact, proposed to 
confiscate ; for it. formed a most serious consideration 
in the contract of the parties to whom the cleansing of 
the city wns to lie confided on the new plan. The con¬ 
tractor could not hojie to emulate the industry of the 
chiffonnier, hut lie reckoned upon a good 20,00(Wraiics 
per annum from this source of profit. 

The cleansing of the city on the old anil imperfect 
plan liad cost about L.00,000 yearly. The new con¬ 
tractors engaged to do the business cffATually for about 
ouo-half. Thus there was a saving to the public purse: 
health for the inhabitants; comfort for the visitor; a 
bad reputation removed from the city : society wns the 
gainer on all sides, and the chiffonnier alone the loser. 
The chiffonnier was forced either to light society, to 
wwk honestly, or to perish. ()f these throb’ alternatives, 
he chose the first. * 

On the 31st of March, the new dung-carts were set 
in Aotion. All the ehifliinniers of l’aris were ready to 
receive them. They followed the vehicles, shouting, 
singing, dancing—their wild rags fluttering in the 
breeze of a spring evening, and their bodies contorted 
with the gesticulations only possible to a Frenchman. 
They were principally congregated at the corners of the 
great streets, where the refuse of the iarRo restaurants 
was swept up every evening. Here, of course, they 


were in the way of swelling their numbers by ull the 
vagabonds of the ntefropolis. The, women joined them 
in crowds. The motley assemblage-^- hooting at a, dung- 
cart—formed a scene at least original. As usual, from 
bootings they proceeded* to action. All the carts 
circulating along the line of the quays were jostled 
into tip; river; in other places, they were broken, and 
t^ie conductors seriously injured. 

The authorities, for a night or twd, treated the 
matter as a joke. At last it became serious. The 
malcontent chsffonniers wore joined by a new set of 
interested parties. These w,ere the proprietors of the 
large dung-carts now discarded ; they had,, been in the 
habit of letting them out at so much per journey, gene¬ 
rally ‘fifleeff francs, and the value of the manure. If 
the chiffonnicrs had a vested interest in the mud-heaps, 
the cart-ptoprietprs had a vested interest in crowding 
and iuAsting the streets with their mud-carts. The 
new allies brought, of course, their quota of friends 
and adherents ; the tumult became serious; the dirt 
was nightly scattered shout the streets ; the cholera 
was at hand; and the police prepared for a- final 
demonstration. , 

Hut the fihiffonmers had oilier resources beyond that 
of brute foreoi They spread lhe*rcport that the police 
and their friends had imported the cholera by poisoning 
the city. The world actually believed them in the 
year o$ grope 1832! Although the cholera had been i 
dfcwly and steadily advancing j had been on the move- 
for three years; had reached Russia, Germany, and, 
iinully? England ; its approach to France was not to be 
reconciled with natural causes. Without douot, Paris 
was poisoned by the enemies of the people ard of the 
ehifliinniers. Those last were not content with mere 
reports : men were seen about the eity furtively pour¬ 
ing something from a phial into the fountain, yet taking 
care that they should ho observed. One of thest- phials was 
seized—it contained liquorice-water. Others beckoned 
children down the by-streets, and gave them sweet¬ 
meats : others threw dust into the pits, and then mode 
off mysteriously. wPeople declared that they had seen 
two serpens do villa in the net of poisoning a little 
girl. Pellets of broad and little white balls were scat¬ 
tered about the streets—the last were of earthenware. 
Little morsels of meat were thrown under,.the gates of 
the hotels : coloured sugar-plums were scattered about; 
men dashed wildly in different directions, pouring wine 
or vinegar on the road ; redjiowder, found afterwards to 
he shaving-powder, was put upon wine-bottles—and the 
bottles of course discovered; small parcels of tobacco, 
mixed with a black powder, were thrown here and 
there. One or two persons, bolder than the rest, 
threw themselves into horrible convulsions, as if 
suffering under the worst effects of poison. 

Meanwhile some of the newspapers took Ap the 
matter: it was an opportunity too good to he lost. A 
man had been ’seen to enter a wine-shop. He sent the 
master to the cellar on sonic excuse, and then poured 
powder into the wine. The people saw him, and fell 
upon him. The jjplice instantly interfered, and carried 
him off' with the utmost cure and respect. These, and 
a hundred other sueli stories, warp famous reading for a 
Parisian mob. Those only who have seen the readers 
to these strange assemblies, can form an idea of the 
eestatic interest with which they would thunder forth 
the contents of the paper. 

All this came to the assistance of the bands follow^ 
ing. as usual, the obnoxious mud-e.arts. The general 
cry (M‘ poisoning was raised on all sides. Men with 
n a fed arms, women with their liair about their ears, 
aided the chiffonnicrs in vociferations against a mur¬ 
derous police. If these ever .had possessed any definite 
aim, the consequences would have been truly serious. 
They could break up (lie mud-carts, small vehicles of 
little value, and which were sure to be replaced on 
i the morrow. This done, they had no definite point 
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toward! wftieh to cany their indignation. Hence, 
beyond a ftw isolated instances of {tillage, the disturb¬ 
ance! did little real damage. 

Mean time the newspapers—even those above forging , 
wild stories of poisoned wtne—took up the quarrel 
npon popular grounds. What web to he dono with the 
chiffonniers, if they were deprived of their dailj bread ? 

It was a ministerial job, perpetrated nt the expense fit 
a laborious aiM unhappy class. Did the ministry think 
that they could with impunity rob the people of tlieir 
livelihood? Where was the compensation to the 
ehiffonnier for tiie loss of what he haa been taught 
to look upqp 'as his property ? 

The people, it was added, had their right in the 
produce of the earth, and wo to tlioae vflio deprived 
them of it! Cabbage-leaves, without question, were 
part of the produce of the earth, gTo all* this were 
added popular proclamations, in the usual style, posted 
about the walls. 

A revolt at St Pelagic, excited by the confusion, 
came in time to assist the Umiult. The prisoners— 
many of them politieal—were on tiie point of obtaining 
their freedom. . Meanwhile the report of poisoning, 
raised for a momentary.purpose, readied a terrible 
climax. The populace thought proper ts suspect cer¬ 
tain individuals; no one could tell why. At Vaugirard, 
two men were pursued and killed in the very office of 
tlio commissary of police. A notary’s olerjc vv^s killed 
in the Hue St Denis. The quays, the Indies, the poj^ 
lous streets of the Hue St Martin afid the Faubourg St 
Antoine, were filled with an infuriated mob. Tho-tonyrs 
of the scene were, ns usual in Paris, mixed with the 
ludicrous. Two men were pursued in the Faubourg 
St Antoine for giving a poisoned slice of bread and 
butter to u child; the men were caught, surrounded 
by the mob, who flourished over tlu-in with fury the 
tevriblo slice. As they were on tlio point of proceed¬ 
ing to extreme measures, one of the conmiinsaires tie 
police, who happened fortunately to he in the way, 
offered to eat the bread and butter with his own offieiid 
mouth. This lie did amid the l*%iiter of the mob, 
who enjoyed the joke, but did not abate a jot of tlieir 
suspicions. 

Those were not the days for police triumphs. The 
government^ and the municipality could act against 
individuals with sufficient vigour, but they could not 
manage a niol>. it was evident that the popular cry 
could not be put down without loss of life, and the 
consequences might be loo serums to risk for a mere 
matter of health anil decency. The contest ended by 
tile proprietors of the new dung-carts promising to give 
up the evening round- lor which they had no com¬ 
pensation—getting as much for the sixty mud-carts 
destroyed in the uffray. Thus the matter has rested 
over Alice. Tlio chiffouuicrs yet rciqjiiu, to perpetuate 
a wild tribe in the midst of civilisation, and a pic¬ 
turesque existence when all else that is picturesque 
is lost amid elegance and comfort. For whatever 
reason, the population of Paris, of whatever class, lias 
a liking for the chiffonniers, made up of pity, habit, and 
the gencral interest it feels on the signt of these strange 
figures in the grent patchwork of society, it is to 
tills odd kind of sympathy that the ehiffonnier—as lie. 

. owed to it his victory in tiie serious struggle for 
’ existence which he once maintained against society — 
will probably owe the continuance of his class for many 
years to come. 

It should not be omitted that the highest official 
authorities solemnly declared, that tlic intentidt of a 
large body of the disaffected part of the populace %v as 
to begin poisoning in carncat, when they found that 
their shams failed to create a disturbance sufficient to 
shake the government. The plot was regularly formed. 
These men hound themselves to scatter poison in the 
shops of the bakers and confectioners, if they were not 
detected. The discovery of positive cases of poison 



cpultl not fidl, they imagined, to affect the publfu mind, 
in its excited state, until it was worked up to the 
commfksion of any enormity. If the offender were 
discovered, it was arranged that he should be set upon 
by members of tlieir own party, who should raise the 
cry that he was a police agent? letting him escape iq 
the disturbance, and fixing at the same time the 
intended stigma on tint police. This plot required too 
much finesse and contrivance to*be carried out by so 
large a body of men as were necessary to its accent- . 
plishtnent; but that it existed, tiie most decided 
testimony is at this moment in Acistence. 


• MUSIC IN l^ET'AL. 

No one who lives within hearing of Bow-bells, or of 
any other such tintinnabulnry distributers of sound, 
but knows that mctaWis sonorous.. Some people like 
the sound of bells; some the clang of,cymbals; some 
the cliftk of * smith's hammer on the anvil; while 
others find no metallic music so pleasing sK the ring of 
gold and silver coins on the counter. F.vcry silver¬ 
smith knows that a piece of bent sheet-silver lieated, 
Will Igim and sing when placed on a blocksof cold iron, 
Sliich is a diflerent sdi^yif music to that produced by 
percussion, and thus it might appear that tiie subject 
of music in metal is speedily exhausted. * But in this 
last-mentioned f^t a property is involved very 
remarkable natusB.namciy, that metals, under certain 
circumstances, produce their own music, and sing in 
such a style as to surprise the listener. 

'Tiie tliingqgms discovered in a curious way in a 
stirring year--Wat which saw the battle of Trafalgar— 
by Mr Schwartz, aujjtapwctor of suietiing-worko*jn 
Saxony. He hail mdtBff some silver in n^ladie, jjnd 
being impatient for it to cool, turned out tiie hemi¬ 
spherical mass as soon as it solidified, on a cold iron 
anvil, when, to his astonishment, musical tones came 
from it similar, as he described, to those of an orgnn. 
The strange occurrence got talked about, and a learned 
German professor having heard of it, visited the smelt¬ 
ing-works,. arid had tlio experiment repeated in his 
presence. Ho, too, heard tiie. sounds, but lie did not 
think them equal to those of an organ, and noticed 
that they ijere accompanied by vibrations in tiie lump 
of silver, mid that w hen tlies#censed, the sound#ceased 
also. It was a curious fact, # and ftiere tlio matter 
Tested. 

% enty-flve years later, tlio same phenomenon was 
discovered, hut m a different way, near the foot of the 
Cheviots, by Mr Arthur Trevelyan, who, to quote an 
account of the incident, ‘was engaged in spfpdiug 
pitch witli a hot plastering-iron, and observing in one 
instance tlui£ the iron was too hot, he laid it slantingly 
Again# a block of lead which happened to be at hand. 
Shortly afterwards ho heard a shrill note, resembling 
that produced on the chanter of the Bmaller Northum¬ 
berland pipes—an instrument played by his father’s 
gamekeeper. Not knowing the cause of t^e sound, ho 
thought that this person mighl be practising out-of- 
doors ; but on going out, tlic sound ceased to bo heard, 
while on iiis return lie heard it ns shrill as liefore. His 
attention was at length attracted to tiie lint iron, which 
he found to he in a state of vibration, and thus discovered 
the origin ofthis strange music.’ 

Here was Something to set an ingenious mind at 
work; and as nothing happens without a cause, except 
the break''ng of domestic crockery, Mr Treveljrun, 
having asked tlic advice of Dr Reid of Edinburgh, set 
himself to discover tiie cause of the music. He made 
a numbe~ of careful experiments, during wl.dch he 
ascertained that a ‘rocker,’ ns he called it, brought out 
tlic loudest and clearest notes, and he described his 
proceedings so well, that they were published ia the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The 
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Tocker'here mentioned is *n instrument bearing'borae 
resemblance to tlie bevelled soldering-iron used by 
jtifUnen. Imagine a piece oL brae», .four inchft long, 
somewhat similar in shags tqfthe outer half of a broad^, 
Hotd'fiiahioned snab-bar, with a thin groove passing from 
e end <o end of its narrowest edge, und with a slim, 

■ straight handle of the same metal, terminating in n 
knob, and yon have the rocker.. The mode of using it 
will be presently explained. 

Professor Faraday next took up the subject, and 
made it the theme of a lecture which he delivered at 
tho ltoyal Institution, embodying an explanation of 
the phenomenon—lucid and apprehensible, ns his 
explanations always are. lie confirmed Mr Trevelyan's 
view as to the tones being duo to an alternate expan¬ 
sion and contraction caused by the heat. This it is 
that seta the cocker vibrating; and according to the 
rapidity or slowness of the vibrations, such is the pitch 
of the tone. The particular way in which 'the expan¬ 
sion takes plaefe is, that the groove in the edgg of the 
rocker msjkes it a doublo edge, and whenever the 
iieated rocter is placed resting on a mass of lead, a 
couple of little prominences or hills rise up, inline- 
d.,tcly under the points of contact, being the natural 
efi'.-ct of cepardon caused by heat. At tluktSanec 
rm nent the rocker begins to,r*orate, and no sdfincr Is 
01 > side raised than the hill on that side suddenly 
si-.'ks, owing to the rapid absorption of itB heat by the 
.su. rounding mass of lead. The consequence is, that 
till rocker descends through a gre^r distance than it 
rose, whereby the other edge being raised, the same 
effect is produced on the opposite side; and thus the 
vibrations continuu as lung as t.hcr<^is a sufficient, 
differenceJfer temperature between tnc two metals. 
HJie morsopat as here described, affords an instance iif 
a enriouj’ maintaining power; for ‘the force which 
really lifts the rocker is on one side of thu centre of 
gravity, while the rising side of tlic rocker itself is on 
the other;’ and the point ‘under process of heating 
is always moving towards the other, which is under 
process of cooling.’ 

Although, as yet, there does not appear to be any 
way of turning these experiments to a practical use, 
they are of murh«jniportitnce in a scientific point of 
view, as shewn by the researches of Dr Tyndall, profes¬ 
sor of natural philosophy at the ltoyal. institution. 
He line repeated the experiments, and extended them 
to other substafcces hatjdes metals, finding in .*11 of 
them a conflrnmtid g& fc Mr Faraday’s views, naff 
proving, what had Jpfr denied—that a tone can,he 
produced liy two tngWHS of the same kind in contact; 
for instance, silver on silver, or copper on copper. In 
this case, however, the silver or copper rocker is made 
to rerft on a very thin slip of the same metal held in a 
vice. Agates, and some other gems, rock-crystaLiiuor- 
spar, fossil-wood, glass and earthenware, will Jjflb give 
out tones to a heated rocker—the only common of 
success appearing to be a dean and even edge in the 
substance under experiment. Among this class of 
substances, rock-salt exhibits extraordinary effects. 
Desirous of trying this mineral, l)r Tyndall, whose 
remarks we have quoted above, placed a partially 
cooled rocker on a mass of it, when, as he writes, ‘ to 
my astonishment a deep musical sound commenced 
immediately ■. the temperature of the rocker being at 
the time f:ir below that of boiling water, 1 mil when the 
.singing ended, was scarcely above bloodi'icnt.’ In this 
case, the want of an edge appears to be of no import¬ 
ance, for when ‘ the heated rocker was laid on a large 
boulder-shaped mass of the salt, it commenced to sing 
immediately. 1 scarcely know a substance,' adds Dr 
Tyndall, ' metallic or non-inetallio, with which vibra¬ 
tions can be obtained with greater ease and certainty 
than- with this mineral,' 

Now, here is something to furnish occupation 
for evening-hours during tho coming winter, the 


experiments being au% as 'irttty be tried by "the fireside, 
and even in the drajpu^ y -n. A commencement may 
be madq in a rough- way by heating a poker, apd plaeing 
it with the knob resting on a ttfble, and the hefetsdend 
on a block of oold lead. * The singing will at Once be 
heard. Iteekcrs of various kinds may next be "intro¬ 
duced, /.made as above described, and placed so at to 
rpst horizontally during tho experiment. With a : 
hand-vice, such as will fasten to the edge of a tabic, 
after the manner of a lady's pincushion, the thinnest 
slips of metal,may lie securely held while testing their 
quality. Thfe effect, too, may be tried of pressing 
slightly with a knitting-needle on tlicjiack qf the rocker 
immediately above the groove; it will be found that a 
whole octave of tones may be produced by varying the 
pressure; the lowest with least pressure, and shrillest 
with the highest.,. 

Perhaps, after all, there may be more in the music 
of tlie spheres than a dream of poets or philosophers. 
We have all heard how that the statac of Memnon 
used to sing in the mqcning sunbeams, and who shall 
say thIt out of the experiments we have suggested, 
may not come a musical instrument on which heat 
shall be the only performer! Wind will then have a 
rival. ■ • 


I' ARAB L E S. 

m •' 

m * IlolA every mortal joy 

With a loose hand !' 

We clutch our joys as children clutch their flowers; 
AVo know them sweet,, yet scarce .believe them ours 
Till our hot palms have smirched their colours rare. 
And pressed their dewy blood out, unaware. 

But the wise Gardener, whose they were, copies by. 
And, while we arc not looking, with mihl eye, 
Mourntnl, yot sweet, and pitiful, though stern. 
Takes them. 

* 

Then in a moment we discern 
By loss, what was possession, anil half wild, 

'lift up rash empty hands like wronged child. 
Crying: ■ Why didst thou snatch iny pgjflfMhto?’ 
But lie says tenderly: ‘ Not tMbc, 

And points to tho)£$taincd ftnjfiBk wd(|MHpr , ove 
. Our fatal cherishtog*, our cruel love: 

At which .we, Chidden, a pale silence keep, *** 

Tot cvermdJw must weep, ami weep, and weep. 

So on through devious* ways and thorny brakes. 
Quiet and slow, our shrinking feet he takes. 

Led by tlic purpled hand, which, laved with tears, 
Afore ami niororelean beneath his sight appears. 

At length the heavy eyelids trembling shine 

* I am eemtent. Thou look'st but wliat was thine.’ 

And then be us his beauteous garden shews,*^* 
Where, houutifif*, the Rose of Sharon grows, 

Where in tho breezes opening spiec-buds swell, • 
And tlie pomegranates yield a pleasant smell; 

While to and fro peace-sandalled angels move 
In the calm air that they—not we—call Love; 

An air so fine and rare, our grosser breath 
Cannot inhale till purified by death. 

Ajul thus, we, struck with longing, evermore 
lit/Ait and wait outside the Eden-door, 
until the gracious Gardener inaketh sign— 

* F.ntcr in peace. All this is mine—and thine.’ 
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XH-S LONG VACATION-PARTY. 
The blithest Bummer tiiat blithe youth can spend, is 
that he enjoys with a reading-party chosen with dis ; 
crction, and a ‘coach,’* selected for other reasons as 
well aB his couching, in Wales, or Scotland, or the 
English lakes. If he pc p'oor, he has at halt no imme¬ 
diate cares; his fellows have tasted £ir too little of the 
poison-cup of sodety to think less of him on that 
account; and if he bo delicate and ailing,^bc sure no 
nurse in Christendom, sister, or wife, or mother, 
tenderer and more unselfish than a college frit in’. But 
with health and strength, and money and high Spirits, 
suoh as most of us at Alma Mater arc endowed witli j 
with the sense of absolute freedom ; with an affectionate 
intimacy amongst us all, born of the common aim of 
our pursuits, and chilled hy none of the external cir¬ 
cumstance* that harass all the friendships of the world; 
with just bo much of study as makes amusement 
pleasanter, and just so much anxiety as makes care¬ 
lessness delightful, I do not know ^ov circumstances 
for which I would exchange this happy state. 

It was at the close of May 18— that J started 
from the grilling, dusty, Great Metropolis to join a 
reading-jdlfjMp the Western Highlands of .Scotland: 
how md^^HgK-whuftle of that express-engine that 
was to vmHKJkr ffgto n niy wt£M» the land of moor 
and torrcnSrDWn the insolence «J\tbe West End, file 
insouciant) of the Clubbists, the dignity of the Bring, 
and the not less heartless mechanism of the money- 
spinning city! As the jroar and smoke of the Great 
Babylon grew dimmer and fainter, as strips of green 
fields and detached houses became frequent on cither 
fside oMhc rail, the dull and weary feeling of a misspent 
-London life gave place to buoyancy and freshness; a 
new and higher existence seemed opening before me, 
and I gazed upon the cover of Black's Guide to Scotland 
aa upon tin key of some wondrous and yet untrodden 
paradise. • 

‘ The Key to the Locks,’ as my friend Stewart deno¬ 
minated it—he who wns then travelling with mo upon 
the same strand, and who never lost an opportunity, in 
season or out of season, of bestowing upon his -neigh¬ 
bours some elaborate satire or unpardonable pun. 
*0 et Presidium ct dulee dccus meum,’ was his 
endearing expression to the guard at Birin inglian* that 
permitted him to smoko unmolested, while witff £he 
blind closely drawn over the next comportment, and 


* Uhc long vacation oC the English universities is nf-.cn spent 
by groups of young men in Switzerland the Highlands of Scotland, 
sOid similar retreats, under tile care of a tutor (called a teach), by 
Whom their studies are conducted.— Ed. 


his wcH-exccutcd imitation of a baby’s cries, hft 
effectually kept the caifiage to ourselves. 

Glasgptv waspattained that night. A couple of hours* 
steaming down the Clyde, and a very stupt railway 
journey, brought us to Loch Lomond. It was, indeed, 
a seeno of enchanting beauty; any one of its hundr ‘d 
ijlunds might have been Calypso's own. l^pmanco i ,d 
lagen4frhnd a natural stome in every wavy copse : id 
crested moss-grown crufej while at the head of that 
magnificent reach of water, with Die summer clot-Is 
clothing its ample shoulders, but letting its babws.be 
seen, stood up, sidling all, the huge Ben Lomond! 
What would one not have given for silence in such a 
scene! What punishment would not have been excu¬ 
sable in the eiSK' of tlmt confounded piMl with his 
country-dances, who would skip on in ipite Stewart’s 
assurance that the reel Clever suits with Die ideal; lh 
spite of pints of whisky given to incapacitate the 
perfoftner; in spite even of a glass or two secretly 
administered to the instrument itself! 

Disembarking at Tnrbet, and taking coach round 
the head of Loch Long, and through the green valley of 
Gloncroe, we paaScd hy.tlie famous ‘ Rcst-and-be-thank- 
ful’ Stone, and thence by a steep ajjd long descent wo 
arrived on Die shores of Loch Fyno—the most beauti¬ 
ful sea-loch,, in the world, as I am content evermore 
to believe it. * * 

Rounding its eastern arm^JmBicacAing the end of 
'tiiat promontory which lies befijBB.it and the western, 
thefcew is most magnificent :ljw miles of salt* lake 
before us, winding and turning farout of sight indeed, 
but, as wc knew by the pleasant breezes, with tho open 
sea beyond. On the near shore, the white-walled^own 
of Inverary, with tiie great cmsDc of Die Campbells, 

‘ stamSfe four-square to every wind tiiat blowsand as 
wc gailSphe first of the high sharp-peaked bridges, the 
gorgeous Dhulocli, witli its woods and mountain-gorges 
yet to be explored, on our right hand; then under the 
ancient watcli-toTrcr, whence the approach 4if nightly 
enemies was wont to be discerned, and blazoned by the 
bcaeon-fires to the friendly cions, and amid the scenes 
where Dugald Dalgetty and the Children of the Mist 
arc such wondrous actors in the Legend of Montrose. 

But what Mkve romance and bloodshed to do with nr, 
welcomed by #dozen voices—for we are a very large 
reading-party—and exchanging greetings and hand¬ 
shakings with three or four on either side? We had 
arrived tlio. last; but very good rooms had been reserved 
for us, overlooking the little quay whereon Dugald saw 
the bodies hanging, and the bay where M'Callum More 
was wont to muster tbe galleys for his raids. * 

Our landlord was a Campbell of course—seventieth 
cousin or so to the duke; a very good fellow, bat not 
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' choice in the ornaments uf our sitting-rooms. A pre¬ 
served toad, and a bottle of oUwr ‘ mixt pickles^ of the 
mkwt revolting kind, ware amongst our chief rarities, ( 
that it would have greatly angered him to have objected’ 

■ Jjo ; the little maid hadtneifher slioea nor stockings, nor 
feet that could afford to lose those concealments; the 
fa windows had no notj^n of stopping up of themselves, 

* ’ and guillotined one or two of us at different times, 

, I and seven or eight at once when we expected a great 
. steamer at the pier, ar other attraction ; and to con¬ 
clude, there was everywhere a great odour of Loch Fync 
• herrings. We were, with these exceptions, excellently 
lodged, and the damsei assured us at once, that tlfere 
were glasses and toddy-spoons in the house for twelve. 

Ciiarley Lester lodged in the same dwelling (whether 
Stewart or he was pet of the party is yet undecided). 

Apollo, Cupid,' and Hyacinth, or, jess classically, 

‘Beauty,* were hiB principal addresses, by reason of 
his grace and glory; but he was far from being pleased 
or even flattered by any of these cognomens. Within 
call—and well did the little fishing-town know that wc 
were within* call 1 1 all hours of the day and rAglit— 
dwelt the painter of the company; not par excellence, 
nor without even, two rivals, but the only one who made 
a kind gjf profession of it, and was ill ways looking about 
for ‘warm tints,’ good, foreground!! and speculating i-j,j m r . 
about ‘a clear day lor the mountains.’ Many a pretty 
sketch have I now got by me of Lewis Harcdale’s, of 
gorgeous spots wc shall neither see&grin, with brighter 
skies above them than have detdC&l the summers since. 

"if there was ever a Mntf-heJked fellow in this world, 
it was Jack. Wo-never called him l>y any other name, 
and I shan’t (lo it now. Jack, who lived thirty doors 
off at least, but always seemed to us like a concentrated 
brass-band in our own apartments; never was there 
such a cornet us his cornet, nor such lungs as his lungs; 
nor since the Arabian Nights, L should think, so won¬ 
derful a fisherman.. On the average, his basket brought 
luune five dozen per diem of salmon or trout; always 
up to his knees jo loch or river, and never any the 
i worse Tor it. I must cdhfess, however, with this in¬ 
tolerable amount of moisture lie mixed a good quantity 
of spirits—for his stomach's sake and medicinally, T 
do not doubt. He supplied breakfast and suppar for 
us all. 

Then of real musicians, we had at least a couple, 
regulfir pianists, quite iiroomplishod professionals, and 
three glee-singers, wonderful to hear. Moonlight on 
Loch Fyne, with the cornet waking the ecKSes far 
away, and these five voices afterwards swelling and 
fulling over tlio still scone, was sight and sound of the come, t 
finest. Ned—whose other name, too, I earn not to scar, ai 
remember,“for we never used it—was a good singer, I >!, y ue 
though not quite equal to our charming prims donna, cat£ira ^ 
delicotcst and most ladylike of men; but for ‘ slang,' . 

good powerful Saxon, when insolence, cruelty, or wrong was 
demanded it, commend me to Ned for ever: so gentle mos t t,l 
ttnd kindly, too, withal. I wish I could call to mind const™ 
once more but one of his best chosen epithets as applied the sir 
i fg.PXimting innkeepers, rude officials, drunkards ill- comet 
! *’*, and such like, and I’d print it at 

TyadaiT ‘ met* A * to innke< ‘I ,cr0 > as a peneral rule wc 
lions can be <4 at them ' ° UT Jear !< mg Mend, that was 
than with this fund °f jokes, hut good-tempered as he was WM th 
Now,, hero y formidable fellow to strangers. He could giaddei 
for evening-honphri arches over everybody, and speak room i 
r that was away from him. No writer ever Diana 


dared to look higher than his wristeoat-tfhttomij but. 
imagined the rest* of the elevation in terror. We. 
travelled under his protection, as it. were, for rivslafclp 
was out of the question* „ 

We were a very united happy lot, and were presided 
over intellectually by a pair of capital coaches, that 
carried us all safely, as per contract, to the B. A. termi¬ 
nus, from whence we Cantabs start updh the railway 
of life for the longer journey. Great ‘ bricks ’—with 
reverence be,h spoken—were these two; but neither 
of them, whatever they may say to tLa contrary, ever 
had the slightest notion -of fly-fishing. Such splendid 
rods, eucli i jotny baskets, such enormous landing-nets 
did they procure, and, ns I honestly believe, they never 
caught a fish between them. Day after day, as soon 
as four o’clock arrived—we dined at - the hotel, at two, 
—did Messrs Watt and Dickson march down to the 
streams in full panoply, make a great bet about which 
should Jcill the most, a.id return at dewy eve with 
empty hands and drawn wagers. Dickson did hook 
one once. Stewart and I were., lying by the side of 
the JJhuloeh capping verses, when wo were suddenly 
alarmed by d&onising shrieks from our beloved pre¬ 
ceptor. lie was ifi the midst of a very deep and rapid 
river, running then up to his neck, his rod bent double, 
imd an*enormous salmon trout dragging him down the 
rarrent at a fearfpl rate. ‘I’ve got him—I’ve’gut 
him!’ was all the information he again and again 
vnstchfcifed us, and that was given with inconvenience, 
from the floods of water that invaded liis mouth and 
even eyes. His landing-net had been carried down 
the stream— thrown, as I believe, at the fish in an agony 
of excitement—and we could be of no further service 
than that afforded by our casting ourselves upon 
the green-sward, and shrieking with inextinguishable 
laughter. Once wc lost sight of him altogether, and 
thought of swimming to the rescue, but a half-strangled 
‘I’ve got him !’ again reassured us. Nevertheless our 
dear coach never nid get him, but lost his entire line ‘ 
and the top-joint of his fisliing-rod. 

Such an eighl-our as wc had upon Lodi Fyno was 
net er seen in those parts, 1 guess, before or since, far 
less such a crew ns manned it. Four of our men woro 
‘in the University boat' at Cambridge, and all the rest 
‘ good oars.’ Many a race did we Southerns have with 
them of the Fluid—now for ‘spurts’ of fiOO yards or so 
under the eastern shore, and now for a long grind over 
miles of tossing sea, altogether different from the calm 
waters of the Cam, hut both with the same result to our 
victorious oars. Sometimes laden witli provender and 
liquid, was The Pride, of Inverary forced up sortie 
unnavigalcd stream, spite of shoals, and rocks, and 
chlies, and the sandy bar at its mouth, with the rowers 
up to their hips in water, propelling it by hand instead 
of ‘scull;’ which firBt impediments having been over¬ 
come, a mile of broad bright water between cliff and 
scar, and hanging woodland on either side, would over¬ 
pay ue for our gpains ; and when the foot of some 
cataract, too lofty even for The Pride herself to manage, 
was attained, the clotti was spread over the flat table 
rocks, and the feast began, ‘for which neither appetite' 
was wanting nor an equal share for each.’ Then the: 
most thoughtful basked in the sun, and the cleverest 
constructed wondrous-tinted flics for trout and Bolmon, 
the singers took to thrir singing, the player to his 
cornel the artists to their painting, the tobacco-smoke 
graowully curled above our heads, the Water-fall 
befirath us made melodious thunder, and down, from 
the pool beyond it came the pleasant laughter and 
silver splash of the delighted bathers; justsuch a pool 
was that for Creswick to carry away with him, to 
gladden the hearts of toil-worn Londoners in picture-^ 
room and exhibition; just such a pool was that M 
Diana was surprised in, hiding with her maidens from 
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thenbontide of "July! But, alas! no such luck a* 
Acbecm’S'ever felt to mo or any on? of us. Mr Ktty, 
indeed) Hems the only modern the gods vouchsafe 
such Bights to. t 

’No more charming expedition for a bummer evening 
is there than that of following a mountain-stream from 
mouth te source: broad shallow waters at tire first, 
with great ropnd silver basins filled with sky aua 
cloud, and then high narrowing cliffs and wooded gorges, 
copper-coloured depths and tumbling fails; these last 
delayed us indeed greatly, for always tni*e was ‘such 
A good take off’ from some great rock above the pool 
beneatli, or the w?ter was so ‘precious warm,’ or there 
was a ‘nugget’ glistening at the bottom not- to escape 
the diver, and instantly half-a-dozen naked figures 
would be contending for the prize, setting their curls 
under the falling fipod, and angering nie silent genii of 
the place,Uhat echoed back their shouts prolonged and 
sullenly. 

We had a habit, caught fronj our Scotch neighbours 
perhaps, of making ‘raids’ or sallies from out* head-* 
quarters from Saturday till Monday. The inn at inver- 
snaid remember? yet* our ravages: well, doth the 
Troaoeha know our imitation of the IlkdTland war- 
whoop—the refrain of ‘Ungalach, (jrigalach 1’ being 
given something after the manner of the London boys’ 
‘Variety, Variety!’ Even as far as Stirling and the 
Bridge of Allan did we penetrate: from whicR las* pladH 
during the celebration of the games* wc had to depoOT 
quito suddenly for our dear punster's sake; for Stgwart, 
understanding from a largo and exceedingly dirty 
person in a plaid beside him, who was not entered for 
the ‘throwing the hammer,’ then going on, that ‘his 
fingers itched to he at it,’ replied with an expressive 
gesture that ‘ they look as if they did ; ’ whereupon 
was battle ^lined, and—the national cleanliness being 
culled in question—a general tumult subsequently; so 
that we had to take coach, not altogether unscathed, 
back into our own fastnesses. 

. Bid we not circumnavigate Loda, Awe, exploring, 
like the ‘ sailing moon,’ its every creek and cove, and 
wade to the ruins of Kileh iru Castle, and draw and 
paint them a long way after Turner? Bid we not 
climb, in two divisions, the heights of lien Oruachan, 
like the lleiriltes and Itomulites of old, each swearing 
to have been the favoured ones ? X know in my heart 
our peak was the lower oue, but wild horses should tear 
me limb from limb before I confess so much. Bid we 
not even accomplish a trip to Oban, and worry a 
1 grinding ’ mathematical lot ‘ to the nth,’ as I know they 
expressed it; and once were we jjot six mortal hours at 
Loch-en-Tarbert playingwliistin a wood for sheer want 
of a better tiling to do ? Our lnrerary damsel painted 
the attractions of this hideous place; and, as Stewart 
obMrved, ‘of course the Gael ’—I do Ifelicvc lie meant 
girl as well—‘ deceived us Saxons.’ Across the lower 
ferry of Loch J'yno. too—whose name is pronounced 
like whistling, and could not be spelt by Mr Loyard 
himself—how often did we take that pretty roadway 
past the east shore of Loch Eck! ILfer cleanly an inn 
—how charming a landlady in that pleasant spot! The 
one detraction to our party, and admirable for nothing 
save his beautiful curling- hair, was Waggles’s dog, 
Smut. He interrupted the sportsmen at the most 
critical times by plunging into the fish-pools; he dis- 

- gnsted the romancists, enjoying the placid moonlight, 
by lire most fiendish howlings; he throw my respeeted 
‘ coach* from off Ida mountain-mule, by affixing hfcself 
glutinoualy to the tail of that quadruped; he snapped 
At. pur damsel’s naked feet, enough, one would have 

. hoped, to make her take to some more decent covering; 
and, to crown all, he reduced our toddy equipage ‘ for 
twelve,’ whereof we had been so boastful, down to the 
spoons and a wine-glass. That*we lay in wait for his 
lifts assiduously after that event, I need not say; but 

- be never left the heels of Waggles day nor night. At 


length Nemesis overftxik him. Eight-and-ferty hours’ 
incessant deluge had swollen the little Airag into tire 
most Tapid river I ever bSreld. Its turbid, maddened 
furrent was rising every wiriute almost visibly; the 
wooden bridge was swept from gpd to end, and shook 
and shuddered in the roar of waters; the two great * 
salmon-leaps, artificially constructed of a considerable 
height, were undislinguiehahle from the rest of the 
stream—become each but a long slanting roll of yellow 
foam ; the meadows on both sides were overflowed by 
acres; and where the angry torrgnt poured itself into 
Loch Fyne, it made a dusky line, distinct as far as eye 
could reach. 

What ‘ thunder-music ’ by thc-4bcond fall,-where ha 
stood in wonder at the spectacle, for all the raging 
tempest! Smut, on the fishing-piatfonnwhich abut* 
the stream, was lifting up ids feeble voice In vain, 
baying at Ifyacintb, wilt strove to catch a glimpse or 
his flue figure the roaring depths, when suddenly 
that engaging animal was precipitated downwards, 
whether by foot of foe or irresistible inwaffd impulse 
was never known; and one little shriek, one spot of 
black amidst the cataract, was the last sound and sight 
vouchsafed to us of Waggles’s pet pup Hcjiad others, 
indeed; hut none so d<*r to himself, so costly to other 
people. Then, indeed, when we felt how hopeless was 
his fate, did wc begin to know how much we had loved 
t him; we had each to recollect some service rqpdered 
to us of the diMh departed — an obnoxious mouse 
destroyed, a stick iScovered from the lake, an obtrusive 
beggar bitten, came to repronch us when it was too 
late. ‘Ah I’ sighed Waggles, as wo turned out of the 
park into the notelAj-we shall never see a dog like 
Shiut again! ’ ‘ SmiflSjuur,’ said the waiter—‘ Smtri 
just come in, sir, drippi3(| wet, aStid stole a fowl! ’ So 
he laid: this Snarley-yow of dogB, this immortal—liobr 
we all continued to hate him!—had, somehow or other, 
got safe down the rapid, and over the bridge, and into 
the loch, where lie soon regained the bank, took breath, 
and made a depredation. Bear Smut, I owe thee no 1 
ill-will; I have iqet many sad dogs, far inferior to thee 
in this worljl since those days at Inverary. I would 
not wear gloves made out of your sign, and sold to me 
foT kid, if 1 knew it, for worlds. I trust your tail wags 
on as merrily as ever. 

Our nights upon Loch Eyas cornu over my memory 
now like glimpses of another being-a-like the elfin 
runiinisceneeB of some unlucky Ay made a changeling 
in his childhood, and doomed to work and plod in the 
dull World with pinioned wings and weighted feet. Let 
it be July, anil eight in the evening: tire moon is 
thwarted by a host of clouds, the rare stars shine but 
feebly; the dark steep of Dunaquoieb, the biock^fuU- 
foliagoil trees, arc spreading solemn shades about them 
on liio#irth, find far into the gloomy loch beyond ; tko 
wave from cither side falls dully on the car, and the 
owls hoot mournfully; the little quay is left deserted 
of its tiny fleet; the hist herring-boat has rounded the 
western point, lowered its dusky sail, and cast anchor 
in the midst of its encircling nets. It is Ame for us 
to man The Pride, and join them. 

Wc are well equipped fur our nocturnal vigil. Every 
one has an extra greatcoat, a second case of cigars, a 
larger bottle of the eraythur than ordinary. Three 
miles of roughssh water have to be pulled through before 
we reach the naureat smack, and a delay by all means 
must he made at Echo Crag, where a note from the 
cornet is returned with interest indeed, ami seems 
amidst hill, valley, and wood to westward to enjoy an 
almost endless circulation. This plane is much addicted 
to repeating the nicknames of our party in the most 
insulting tones. The first verse of a love ditty given 
in the most romantic vein, is liable to bo interrupted 
by words of quite another character; and an imitation 
of dear Nod’s explosive langnago—we used to call it his 
* remonstrances ’—is ofton most happily executed. A 
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laughter from the wood-Soihons concludes these 
i«fotmanees, and rings afte&us far to seaward* 

■ As we round the Head, lift black bull of the good 
ship Annie looms through tlfe twilight, and five disem* 
lark, and four of us now Oh ward to the next vessel, for 
room is scarce in tho Inverary clippers. This ship will 
do, in whose nets we have already got entangled, and 
from which these aufltl sounds arc emanating. A great 
hairy face, with Glengarry cap upon it, addresses us 
ha. Gaelic—it may be eulogy, but the sound is of the 
harshest—and we asl*permission to stop on board that 
iijght and see the herrings caught. Although the cabin 
is not four feqt square, therein are lairs where three 
human beings sleep 6i,.a above the other round the little 
Stove j and when the chimney-top was reversed and the 
hatchway cloced, as could be done and was done by 
the prima donna, wbilo wc woro witliinside, to try 
how it felt for a minute, it wls worse thifti any tiling 
Dr Reid ever contrived by a good dcal. t 

We give the kind savages cigars, but incautiously 
offering oitf own for them to obtain u light from, they 
placed these latter in their mouths, accomplish their 
object in that novel way, and then return them to us 
second-hanjh There will be nothing to see at jjpsuitf, 
they say, so we lay us down Ah sleep upon the open 
deck. We arc awakened % a noise like thunder, 
solemn, monotonous, and close at hand. This is the 
herritmp ‘atplay;’ thousands and thousands arc up the 
loch from seaward, Waling their Ujlt against its sur¬ 
face, though not to lie Been indefn, for the bay is all 
too brilliant for them to be distinguishable. A silver 
light bestrews the waters round for miles; diamonds and 
pearls are glistening, as it seems, about tlic side of the 
little tossing boat attached to the sirtiack, and by t!?e 
flapping keel, and on flic sw<^> that lies out idly, lifted 
bjr the waves. The tiny breakers shed a silver shower; 
whatever touches them draws therefrom a glory, and 
itself is glorified. Then ns we drag the nets into the 
bold, these lovely lights come with them, flickering 
like glowworms in the. dripping meshes ; and every 
Hombrc hull is overspread wilh gossapicr veils, ‘lifting 
her shining sides ’ that erst were hid in b^poknuss ; so 
white, so silvery,.are the herrings themselves, that 
hardly cun we see them amidst the splendour. Hut the 
well-skilled fishermen disentangle them at once from 
their glowing nets, and sever stay the haul a moment, 
save for some tmddock, dory, or strange monster that 
sticks in contrariwise, and puzzles them occasionally. 
So yard after yard tho enormous haul is at last dragged 
in; the scintillations die away like sparks in ashed?and 
the gorgeous fairylike woof becomes again an ugly 
mass of damp, coarso net-work. Then is the sail 
hoisftd, and the anchor weighed, and we stand out again 
for other prey, no longer inclined for sleep, but gazing 
rapturously upon the beauteous spectacle beneath us; 
while Ned and the prima donna sing their softest airs, 
nnd tho fishermen add no unmusical deep-chested 
burden of their own. 

After one or two more casts day dgjras, and we steer 
towards tile quay. Our ‘net’ is perhaps 800 fine large 
herrings, besides a few rare strangers. The whole 
cargo is disposed of at the wholesale and proverbial 
price of 1 u herring and a half for three-halfpence.’ 

In my lonely room up the two-pair back in Norfolk 
Street, that ‘hornin' of the waters’ upon fair Loch 
£ync revisits me not seldom. Thefaees^if niy Inverofy 
friends, as young and smiling os of yore, beam brightly 
om me yet; l sec the shadows of the mountains and 
tho pines within the moonlit wave; I know that 
'measured pulse of racing oars’ right well—it is The 
Pride; I hear again the cadence of those pleasant voices; 
I feel again the pressure of those friendly hands—but 
only, alas 1 in dreams. 

. I know not where ye arc, dear friends, nor liow. 
Tile world is a cruel chancellor, nnd drives him from 
us' oftentimes that would stick 4 closer thun a breaker.’ 


Our punster, ‘Stewart, alone has visited my^iteary 
lodging; he supposes the pillars of the grekthOiise 
close by have not been ‘fluted/ lest the people cfpp&ite 
should be inconvenieneetLby the noise. : " M ~ £ 

-----■-. . - ■’ 

, Russia and 1 the czar’.’";: 

SECOND ARTICLE. * 

As to the personal appearance of the czar,.w'e exhibit 
the portrait' furnished hy Henningsen ;. < He is of 
commanding stature, and presents grot oqly the mast 
imposing aspect of nny living sovereign, but as perfect 
as ho is cidossal in the proportions of his form, he 
may really be ranked among the handsomest men in 
Europe. •When the whole of his Guard, consisting of 
60,000 of the picked men of his empire, is reviewed' 
by him in the Champ de Mars, the eye of the spec¬ 
tator may vainly wander over its ranks to find any 
one worthy of comparison with him for flgura f&r 
Tnanly'beauty, or for majesty of mien. Whin he 
gives tlic* word of command, the deep and sonorous 
tones of ^js voice thrill, distinctly audible over the 
vaBt plain where an army is manoeuvring or a crowd 
looking on, as different from the voices of his nume¬ 
rous commanders ns the notes of An organ from the 
treble of a child. He is seen, however, to more advan¬ 
tage oil foot than on horseback; because being a stiff 
nnd a very timid rider, the clmrgers he rides in public 
have always been moneyed into the rocking-horse canter 
or tho pitiable beasts which figure in the theatrical 
circus; so that, in the eyes of.an Englishman, this 
circumstance qualities very materially the admiration 
Itia splendid equestrian figure would otherwise excite. 

‘ Nicholas has also of late years adopted the habit of 
staring nrouml him with an air of severity, apparently 
imagining that Jiis sternness of aspect imposes ; where- • 
as, like everything assumed, it lias a contrary effect, 
and rather takes awRy from tile awe which his majestic 
figure and features cannot fail to excite. 

‘The Emperor Nicholas is, besides, too much of the 
actor; and it is notwithstanding this mannerism, not 
because of it, that the reality of his power imposes on 
his subjects; to tho stranger, who is indifibrent to his 
favour or displeasunvtt is speedily obvious. 

‘ Of the extent of ms general knowledge and acquire¬ 
ments. few have the privilege of judging; but, like 
most princes of the present day, and like all Russians 
of high rank, he speaks fluently, and without accent, 
several languages. French and German are familiar 
to him as his mother-tongue; the English he lias 
learned, like all the other members of the imperial 
family in the past and present generation, from very 
illiterate Scotch nurses apd attendants, whose homely 
fidelity lias always licen appreciated in their nursery, 
and with whom Nicholas and liis empress not unfre- 
qucntly condescend to drink tea. From these people the 
imperial family seem to derive many of their ideas Of 
the English, and, including the emperor, are evidently 
‘grossly ignorant m the condition and the usages of British 
society. Thus the Grand-Duke Michael, the emperor’s 
brother, meets the clergyman *f the British factory 
of St Petersburg in the streets, and addresses hizn in 

English with “ G -d-your eyes 1 how are you f” 

This is from no intention to insult, but only from his 
ignorance, not only of the true hearing of the words 
he is using, but of the distinctions of society, which 
preykits his Bceing the impropriety of thus expressing 
cwrn the exuberance of his good-hnmour towards a 
personage to whom his character as a clergyman 'render* 
sue!) expressions indecent from nny man on earth. 

‘ Domestic and moderate in his habits, few princes 
have borne a more unblemished private character than 
the present emperor king lias done. A strict lover of 
justice, when not interfering with his Own pretensions 
or interests, he has, for the first time since the reign . 
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of P^er I„*endefl»ou*ed to enforceits rigid adminis¬ 
tration according to law, with hosti little auccen will 
be shewn hereafter. . Naturally desirous, whenever the 
weightier personal interests of his family would allow, 
of improving the material condition of his people and 
empire, whose wellbeing, since they belong to him, 
must he as identified with his own ns that of the pro¬ 
prietor with his estate and cattle; and not contented 
with the barreft good-wishes of an inacti-A philanthropy 
—like liis brother Alexander, whoso indolence rendered 
the reign of a benevolently intentioned m*n sometimes 
as oppressive as»that of his fnther, Paul—Nicholas I. 
nqt. only reitfns, bug, undismayed by the laborious duties 
such an undertaking entails upon him, activity governs 
in person. On the other hand, lie seems to entertain 
tbe most exalted ideas of the saeredness of his high 
prerogative and divine right; and tlfe first considera¬ 
tion that ^actuates him seems to be the maintenance 
of its integrity. Severe ami vindictive, clemency lias 
never Bliewn itself amongst his virtues.’ 

Not less striking is the poftrait of the czar, drawn 
by .Count Gurovski, wiio has been his chamberlain. 
He says: 'The Empcyir Nicholas, horn July (5, 1796, 
is now fifty-seven years of age. Tall in sditurc, im¬ 
posing in mien, and endowed with ^ncorfimon beauty 
of face, he has wliat is called le physique lie sun rdlt —• 
tiie figure for his part. He is truly the monarch in his 
appearance. His gait, which is heavy and rather stiff 
certainly is wanting in grace, hut dqpotca strength ana 
power. His smile is winning, his voice sonor yja and 
pleasant. His features are regular, and coin mne to 
form a face a model of beauty of the German type. 
His eyes alone, which are large and prominent, have 
something sinister in their expression; and when one 
looks full and Btcadily into them, all the charm of his 
beauty disappears. Sober in his tastes, moderate in 
his passions, and desirous of enforcing military disci¬ 
pline by tiie power of his own example, he sleeps upon 
a camp-bed; eats moderately, with no regard to choice I 
of food; drinks but little wine, and that mixed with 
water; rises early, and labours hart!, though unfortu¬ 
nately with little discernment. The minute details of 
military costume, parades, and reviews, absorb much 
more of his time than the weighty affairs and material 
necessities of tbe empire. T?pon*the former he bestows 
hours ;• moments only he devote# to the calls of real 
duty, and to topics which might bring him real glory. 
The longer one dwells upon his character, the more 
evident is it how strangely a mistaken course can mis¬ 
lead the finest qualities. His private life is as full of 
contradictions ns his pqblic—the natural consequence 
of an utter want of any solid kftis founded upon sound 
moral principle. He is on affectionate fnther, yet 
tyrannises over his children, who fear and shun him; lie 
is an attentive husband, yet keeps mistresses, and exhi- 
bits them to bis court, as if defying any one to attempt 
to oppose his fancies. At one time, lie is kind and 
humane; at another, harsh, cruel, and inflexible, as the 
fit takes him. He never excuses the slightest diffe¬ 
rence of opinion; yet iB full of forlgsarancc for those, 
guilty of vice and crime, and for every kind of corrupt 
baseness. He will forgive the highest degree of moral 
turpitude in his favourites, yet punish the smallest 
contradiction of his preconceived notions with impla¬ 
cable severity. Domestic affection, friendship, love of 
country, fidelity to religious or political principle, are 
all so many crimes in his eyes when at variance witli 
his ideas, or when they become proofs of independence 
of character in those who cherish them. llmAis it 
possible to govern a community, whatever its nature, 
from which all soeds of vigour and greatness are 
crushed out, and the only means employed ore such 
as tend to corrupt and destroy it? Yet this idea is 
Ibis, key to.the system of Nichglns. This system will 
ygt work out tbe punishment of his pride—a fact to be 
Regretted, for this man had every advantage necessary 


to(have enabled him to pursue an opposite course. 
Fate ptaced him upon a height too lofty for him; the : 
principle of despotic authority has had. its day; he 
•ould only raise it again Yy evil means, and these in 
the ond must work out bis destruction. 

‘Many occurrences in his prfvate life arise in*my. 
memory, which illustrate the contradictions of which I 
have been speaking. Thus, I sawJhim refuse a slight 
commutation of the sentence of a political offender, 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of the empress, 
and the bitter tears of a distracted mother; and abonf 
the same time, I myself heard hilli utter, in behalf of a 
favourite, words too memorable not tobe recorded here. 

‘general Bibikoff, now miniatcjs»dfil!e interior, then 
governor-general of three provinces, had at the head'of 
tiie Court of Chancery a man who notoriously plunderod 
without mercy the inhabitants of these tmee provinces, 
but who paid for his privileged robbery in the charms 
of liis wife, who became the general’s avowed mistiest 
with the full Consent of the complacent husbgnd. 
When this shameful transaction reached ||io ears .of 
the emperor, he expressed the deep interest he felt in 
the condition of more than <,000,000 of his subjects in 
the remark, “Let him alone!” adding, in allusion to 
tje intimacy between general and theYhanccllor’i 
wife: “ Wc must overlook something for our friends 1” 

‘ Tims, as may he imagined, corruption goes on apace, 
without let or hinderance. The following proof of this, 

I feel sure, will badly lie credited by my redRgrs as 
having occurred itrone of the so-called civilised courts 
of Europe. The empress, wishing to present some 
mark of esteem to the famous singer Kubini, procured 
a watch richly with diamonds, which she exhibited 
al an ovening-pwty at court to the general admira¬ 
tion of those present, qflkmg whom was tiie Prince *f 
Prussia, her brother. After the splendid juwel lira 
been duly examined and admired, it was handed to the 
marshal of tiie court to be presented to the singer. 
Two days after, tiie Prince of Prussia, meeting Kubini 
in tiie street, inquired of him how he was pleased with 
the gift of the empress. Upon Kubini's taking it out, 
tbe prince saw tef his astonishment only a common gold 
watch, the ‘enamelled one havidg apparently melted 
away in the hands of the courtiers. • 

‘ Such examples illustrate forcibly my assertion, that 
uncontrolled' puwer tends powerfully to evil. Ap ener¬ 
getic character and strong win may j^tempt to check 
the current, hut in vnin. But there ran be no barrier 
set to the gradual development of corruption and 
iniqa^ty, for these are necessarily tiie instruments of 
despotism. 

‘ The Emperor Nicholas is destined to become a lesson 
to the world, that the unity of all the material forces of 
a nation, the concentration of all political power in one 
hand, combined with the energy of will inherent in a 
character carved from the living rock, are not sufficient 
to preserve and save from destruction a principle 
subversive of liberty, morality, and the dignity of 
humanity; that a nation even, still in its infancy, 
must he ruled iif accordance with the laws jaf gradual 
emancipation and development; that it is impossible 
to force a people into a retrograde course; and that no 
man can have power sufficient to stny the laws of 
Providence in their steady and infallible progress. 

4 At the present moment, after a long reign of thirty 
years, we sec*lhe emperor of Hnssia forced to risk all 
his chances fa! tiie future upon a single card, with all 
the interests of morality, human progress, material 
improvement, and civilisation against him. Let him 
suffer one serious defeat, and lie is lost! What has 
pioced him in this position? Is it skill? Is it 
greatness ? ’ 

There is something of the fatalistic improvidence of 
the Orientals in tbe character of the Ituasian’i he 
1 enjoys the present without caring for the future j he 
| spends his money without keeping account; if pressed, 














fee TBorigsges hi* « erf* to the imperial treasury, whjph 
Sever refute* money upon such security ; he cjpes not 
trouble hi* mind with repnwg the debt, or providing 
for the interest due and overdue, until he is dispossessed 
!of hi* slaves, who are carried away into the imperial 
adorn &in. Nowhere iif the world do the fortunes of 
families change so often end rigidly as in Russia. 
Imperial favour bujjds them up; but the wealth ac¬ 
quired by the favourites is dissipated by their sous or 
< grandsons, if the emperor has not previously trans¬ 
formed the estates to some other member of the family, 
or confiscated them ‘altogether to the crown; until 
again an imperial smile restores them to some lucky 
descendant of tKe'jfu.-’ished man. There is uo secqgity 
dither for person or'property. Hoarding does not 
avail here, os in the Mohammedan East; nor is it in 
the character mf the Hugsian; spending, therefore, is 
the general policy. There is no such extravagant 
aristocracy in the world as the Russian; hut this 
extravagance is by far more Oriental* than Western. 
The Russian spends his money, not so much in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful, as of the rare and costly. 
He eats oysters in St Petersburg, because they arc not 
to be found in the Baltic, and cost several shillings 
apiece; whilst in London he djgpises them. bujs 
anything you may shew as Unique. When admiring 
in Italy or Paris a work of art, lie does not care so 
much about the -price, or the beauty and artisticnl 
value, ft about the celebrity_'of the picture or statue. 
If it is dot yet described and praifbd in the works of 
archasology and art, he does not care for it. Gems of 
peculiar size or colour, Cashmere shawls and rich furs, 
are as highly valued in Russia as tli^r formerly wore 
at Constantinople and Ispahan. The luxury of St 
Petersburg, as well as of Mfeacow, is more barbaric 
titan refifeed. The Opera and the Ballet, and the last 
fashionable work of Paris, arc the staple of conversa¬ 
tion; sentimental phrases, and courteous compliments, 
are addressed to the ladies; dancing and music and 
gossipping go on ; young people uffect to be tired 
of the world; old ones play at cards, and enjoy the 
pleasures of the tabic; but the attefitive observer is 
Boon struck by the utter shallowness of the Vwciety. It 
is still more liippaflt, more hollow, more unprincipled, 
more reckless, than the aristocracy of Vienna. No 
seriou% thought is tolerated among well-bred men; 
and whoever lias the misfortune to be a thinker, must 
conceal the fact by restlessness in his conduct. 

The dissipation and prodigality of society have a 
most pernicious influence on the morals of the pstoplc. 
The pay of the officials is small, not commensurate 
to their wants; it is now as it was regulated by the 
Empsess Catherine seventy-five years ago. But whilst 
the neaessories of life have become more expensive, the 
value of the Russian currency has becni deteriorated, 
and the officials are paid in paper, not in cash. It is 
utterly impossible for them to keep up appearances and 
to live respectably on their small pay; and they are, 

' therefore, the most corrupt body in the world. Bribery 
has incroai-xl, until it is become one? of the national 
institutions—the guarantee against imperial despotism. 

Czar Alexander was well acquainted witli the cor¬ 
ruption of his officials, but he did not feel himself 
strong enough to repress an evil which had grown to 
such an extent; for could he even have rejuoved all the 
officials suspected of being accessible tnbribes, where 
Could be have found guarantees for the nonesty of the 
ne^r that would bare replaced them ? A centralised 
government is always an expensive government: to 
remunerate fairly the legions of officials, would cause 
• s constant deficit in the imperial budget; he, there¬ 
fore, did not interfere with the extortions of office. 
But Nicholas has a temper difl'ereut from that of 
Alexander; he sees in the corruptibility of his officials 
a powerful check upon his authority, since he is 
aware that even his ukases are set at nought for a 


bribe by those who ought to execute them. Tin cor¬ 
ruption of the officials is tin only proof that even the - 
power of the czar is not unlimited—he .is unable to 
purify his administration. And this system of bribery 
does not stop witli the lofeer rank of official hierarchy, 
nor is it uprooted by the severity of Nicholas, whq 
generally shows no mercy when a gross cam of cor¬ 
ruption is brought under his notice. Even the chiefs 
of the departments,- the senators, and the Snost renowned 
generals of the army, can be bought, and are often 
bought. Soot# after tho Hungarian campaign, three 
of the generals who had distinguished themselves— 
amongst them General Sobs, the moftt intfepid soldier 
of thy Ruysian Empire, whose personal bravery is 
beyond praise—were disgraced for pilfering, and for 
conniving^at pilfering* in the commissariat. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Thebe was a time when a writer in the Quarterly 
/iWeuyislced with depreciatory contempt: ‘Who reads 
I an American book ? ’ The intellectual growth,- of 
America was considered at that period-singularly weak 
and vapid fn imaginative literature, and transatlantic 
poetry was especially held at a 'discount. The aspect 
of affairs lias soirfcwliat changed sipee then. Several 
years back, indeed, referring to the dictum of the 
English reviewer, one of the lending journals in the 
Buited States contained the indignant assertion, that 
‘ the tables wore rapidly turning! ’ Without making 
soflarfee a concession as to admit the entire truth of 
this magniloquent statement, we may very safely allow 
that many of the most popular ‘books of the day are 
the production of American authors. Two years ago, 
our reading-public ran wild after Untie Tom’s Cabin; 
and the title-page of the Wide Wide World, Quceelty, 
and other tales of the same class, met the tfye oil every 
hand. Even in the article of poetry, wherein she was 
once considered so peculiarly deficient, America nos 
of late given u^ good measure. Among her pocis, 
we would instnnd! that eccentric but most original 
genius, Edgar Allan Roe, whose minstrelsy strikes us 
as the wild unearthly echoes of some strange spiritual 
music ; Bryant, also; and Dana, James Russel Lowell, 
J. G. Whittier, the earnest anti-slavery i.writer; and 
last, but not least, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
whose name is a ‘ household word ’ to us all, belonging, 
as it docs, to an author as widely known, as justly 
appreciated, and os warmly loved in England as in 
his native country. Decidedly, the star of American 
literature is in the ascendant. 

Mr Longfellow is not, to‘use his own beautiful 
language, one of those 

-hards sublime, a 

Wlsa.se distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

lie seldom stirs within us the fountains of deep 
thought, nor does he often arouse us to strange vague 
(.peculations upon the more solemn mysteries of our - 
being and destiny He rather resembles that poet 

Whose songs gashed from, his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start; 

Who through long days of labour, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul foe musio 
f Of wonderful melodies. 

X right healthy, cheerful philosophy pervades the- 
whole of our author's writings, and contrasts strongly 
with the tendencies towards the regions of vague 
doubtful thought, bo rife among many of foe younger 
poets of our modern time. It is a great thing ever to 
preserve a sunny loving spirit in this sad earnest world., 
of ours, and thus to be able to say, as Longfellow dees 



















*eoompli*h this great .end, the ppet nmp 
3y> t ttfe:to fimtelf. Receiving hi* gift irow abov<| reve- 
Motly, with pure hand*, ana spowly trustful spirit, he 
jfttHtt 'look into hi* heart, md write.’ When Long¬ 
fellow doe* tliis, Ms minstrelsy rings most sweetly and 
^eartyi and the greatcV part of lua poetry is happily 
pervaded by a beautiful simplicity of thought and 
gzpreaaioD. It is Mlierwise, however, in his most 
Ambitious production—the Golden Legend. Here the 
kiithof enters boldly upon the regions of mysticism and 
—fails. The plan of this drama somewhat reminds the 
reader of that of Faiat'unA Festus. The opening scene 
is wild and striding- It is the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral, from Whfcri-'C, amid tlie night and staqpi, 

Lucifer and the powers'of the air are endeavouring to 

tear down the uplifted symbol of the Cross. Their so well, but that she should do it at all.’’’ 
etrorts are in vam Like most Americans, Mr Longfellow is deeply im- 

For aroiilid it * pressed by the relics of old days. lie enters thoroughly 

All the saints and guardian-angel^, into the romance and poetry of the times of chivalry. 

Throng in legions to protect it. ‘ lie visits Nuremberg, ‘quaint old town of toil and 

Elsie is S charming character-simple, graceful, i’^nd there his imagination is haunted by‘me- 

gnd most womanly in her pure deyotion. Although mor,es uf the n,,,1,llu aires - whose ' TOndrm “ 
abounding in passages of exquisite poetry and flashes 
of real genius' the Gald'n Legend contains much vt ex-* 
travagance and we are afraid vqe'must add, absurdity . r 
It is not a true work of art, and it wants altogether 
force and purpose. . , 

Evangelic is better sustained throughout, and ap¬ 
pears to us a more perfect poem gKty way. It is a 
tale of * love in Acadia, ’ of the ‘ affection that hopes, 
and endures, and is patient; ’ of the 'beauty and 
strength of woman's devotion.’ The sjQry is so well 
known, that any attempt at analysis would rightly 
be deemed impertinent, We {pnnot, however, deny 
ouryelves the pleasure of transcribing the following 
portraiture of the heroine;— 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by die wayside— 

Black, yet liow softly they gleamed licncath the brown 
shade of her tresses! 

Sweet, was lier breath, as tlie breath of kinc that feed in the 
meadows I *' 

When in the harvcst-beai she bore to the reapers at nuon- 
tide , % 

Hugons of home-brewed ale. Ah! fair, hi sooth, was the 
maiden. * J 

Fairer was she when, on Sunilay-mom, while the bell from' 
its turret ♦ 

Sprinkled with holy sounds tlie air, ns the priest with his 
hyssop 

Sprinkty the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 
thorn, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of heads 
and her missal, * 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the 
earrings 

Brought In the olden time from France, and since as an 
heirloom < 

Banded domrfrom mother to child through long genera- -...-.-.— .—»—», 

yens. Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp Slid 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— ease.^ ^ ^ ^ 

Shone in her face, and encircled her form when, after * 

" confession, I beheld the Flemish weavers, witlflplamur and Julius 

Bbqtewnrd serenely she walked, with God's«benediction ' ltd,1 p * 

upon her; , Marelnng homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs . 

What oks had passed, it seemed like the censing of crqvisite of Gold; 

Saw tlj^ fight at Minnewatcr; saw the White Hoods 
How true and beautiful are the following words of nufnng west; 
the Father Felicias, Evangeline’s ‘friend and father- Saw great Arteveldo, victorious, scale tho Golden 
ottlfessor:’— Dragon's nest. 

Talknot of wasted affection, affection mo er was wasted; And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land vriflt terror ., 
• If H enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning smote; 

BankJte tbeir springs, like ‘the rain, shall fill them full of And again the loud alarum sounded from tho tocsin’* 
refctetaaent; , throat; « 


That which the ‘fountain sends forte return# again ftetlm 
fountain. *. <■. "• 

Faticnce; accomplish thy labour ; accomplish thywonk of 
■ affection I ■ i ‘ 

Sorrow and silence are strdhg, and patient endurance Is - 
godlike. , 

Wo hire no groat love for the English hexameter. 
It is unsuited ( to the genius of our language. We 
should, therefore, have preferred tlie poem of Evangeline 
had it been written in a different metre; for, as Fro- : 
feasor Longfelfbw observes in one of his ‘ prefaces,’ the , 
4 motions of the English muse (in tlu^exajneter) are 
not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to the music 
of Mb chains; and perhaps, as Dr Johnson said of the 
dancing-dog, “ the wonder is not that she should do It 
so well, but that Bjie should do it at all.” ’ 

Like most Americans, Mr Longfellow is deeply im- ; 
pressed by the relics of old days. He enters thoroughly 
into the romance and poetry of the times of chivalry. 
IIo visits Nuremberg, ‘quaint old town of toil and 
traffic;’"and there his imagination is haunted by ‘me¬ 
mories of the middle ages,’ whose wondrous treasures , 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, "even now recall,'! 
the time wfieq. ‘ art was still religion.’ And amidst 
the warm, bright light that rests so lovingly upon tho 
‘ pointed gables ’ of that ‘ great imperial city,’ the pciet 
beholds in fancy tlie heroes of tlie ancient days— 

1 Rfclcl i ioV, aiftging Kaiser Maximilian’s praise; ’ Albrecht 
Durer, tlie pnintor; Huns Sachs, the ‘cobbler bard;’ the 
1 mastek-singers, chanting rude poetic strains ’—before 
his *' 

—--dreamy ,n a 

Wave those mingling shapes and figures, like a faded 
tapestry. 

In another striking and suggestive little poem, our 
author represents himself as standing in tlie'* market¬ 
place of Bruges,’ while tho ‘ summer - morn wins 
breaking: ’ » 

Then most musical Ibid solemn, bringing back the olden 
times. 

With their strange unearthly changes, rang tlie melancholy 
chimes. 

Again, at the bidding of the poet, 1 visinns'bf the days 
departed ’ sprhtg iifto life and reality, like scenes of 
beauty from the desert at the touch of tlie magician’s 
wand: 

-shadowy phantoms filled my brain, 

They who live in history only, seemed to walk tho earth 
again; t 

All the Foresters of Flanders—mighty Baldwin Bras dc For, 
J.yderiek du Bucq and Creasy, Philip, Guy do Dampigrro. 

I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned those days of 
old; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who boro th,e 
Fleece of Gold; 1 

Lombard and Venetian merchants, with deep-laden argosies; 
Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp aud 
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Tin ti»e ; toil Of'Cheat responded o’er lagoon and dike 
*of land} * 

‘1 mn'Koland! 1 am Roland! there is victory in the 
kmdl’ . 

Obaerve the wealth of poetic and historic associations 
showered upon us by this simple catalogue of names. 
Bat although looking back reverently towards the 
mighty post, With its dreamy shadows! and its strange 
spiritual voices, like the remembrance of some solemn 
mode, Mr Longfellow never forgets thg present, with 
its stern duties gnd its earnest realities. So in his noble 
Life-Psalmhe bids us— , 

Trust no future, howe’er pleasant !• • 

Let the dead Past bury its (lead! 

Act—act in the living Present 1 • 

, Heart within, and God o'ernead. 

Our author’s translations deserve especial praise, for 
the beauty and truthfulness with which the spirit of 
the original is preserved. They consist of sp'ectiogs 
from the poetry of many languages—Swedish, Danish, 
Anglo-Saxon, Gcrmqji, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Professor Longfellow is evidently a man grf extensive 
reading and elegant scholarship. He hal very cleverly 
rendered Bishop Jegudr’s poem on the ‘ Children of 
the Lord’s Supper,’ in the hexameter measure of the 
original. Tire ballads from the German.aro«perhjM 
among our author’s most successful effortc. They ffe 
transfusions of the poetic spirit of one language into 
another rather thun translations. We would instrncc 
ns particularly fine, the Ctistlc by the Sea, the Blade 
Knight, and the Lurk of Ltienhall, all from Uhland ; the 
mournful, but most musical, Sony of the Silent JmhiI, 
from the Swiss poet Salis; and the following verses 
from Pfizer, called - 

r , ' T1IK TWO LOCKS OF 11AIR. 

\ ’ A youth, light-hearted and content, * 

... „ • ; .. ’I wander through the wug^i; 

Here, Arah-liUe, is pitched my tent. 

And straight again is furled, 

Tet oft I dream, that once a wife 
f'losu in my heart was locked; 

And in the sweet repose of lj£a 
A blessed child I rocked. , 

t wake! Away that dream—away! 

Too long did it remain! 

So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 

The end lies over in my thought; 

To a grave, so cold and deep, 

* The mother beautiful was brought; 

Then dropped the child asleep. 

But row the dream is wholly o'er, 

. I bathe mine eyes and sec, 

And wander through the world once more, 

A youth so light and free. • 

Two locks—and they are wondrous fair— 

Left me that vision mild; 

The brown Is from the mother’s hair, 

Tim bhnp is from the child. 

And when I see that lock of gold. 

Pale grows the evening-red; 

And when the dark lock l behold, 

I wish that I were dead. m 

• 

Longfollow has written two prose works— Hyperion 
arid Kavanagh. The former he calls ‘ a romance, 5 but it 
possesses none of the elements of the ordinary novel. 
As a story; it is incomplete, for it closes with tantalising 
abruptness. The book is a charming one, if we regard 
it as a kind of prose poem; or rather, as a series of 
; poetic pictures of thought and sentiment, a collection 


d t quaint, delieioui 'fancies, of Tegtrids, and criticisms;'; 
and fceautiM memorim ;*in short, as a reflex of the 
many-coloured lights Aat flash across a' poet’s mind;'] 
like the strange, rich, d^aitiy-splendours that stream 
through the painted windows qf a church. In qpnclti- 
sion, we wish right heartily for long life, and healtlf, 
and strength, and gladness, for the author of Evnn- 
geline, and Excelsior, and the Payfm of Life. May he ■ 
give us yet many more .volumes of gpirit-cly»ering ' 
song! 

- -»-r ™, — ' 

TUB GREAT IRON STEAM-SHIP. . 

T mb many thousands who pass 'Bfaily’up and down the 
Thames, have had their curiosity excited for some 
months past by the gigantic-looking structure of inm 
which is gradually rising on its left bank, about four 
miles below London ifridge. In the locality familiarly 
known* as tli# Isle of Dogs, where the river suddenly 
takes a sweep round three-fourths of a cirele, enclosing ' 
a morass of more than a mile in length and half a mile 
in breadth, the greater part of which is several feet 
Jjcloig, highwater-mark, some of our mpst extensive 
knd eminent iron shl^-builder;; nave erected their fac¬ 
tories. It is to one of those, at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, we wish to conduct our readers. 
The works are.hf^reat extent, and cover a #rge area 
of ground, whicOTpre, although so well suited to the 
operations carried on, and so close to the metropolis, is 
comparntivelv^alueless for other purposes. In Messrs 
Scott RussellWCo.’s factory, iron ships and steamers 
of all Bizes arc being esnstantly constructed; and ghe 
clank of thousands of hammers rivetting re^-hot bglts, 
and the heavy booming sound of sledge and steam . 
hammers, with the dense clouds of smoko and hunts 
of flame which meet the visitor as lie approaches the 
works, must remind him, if he have any military expe¬ 
riences, of a fiercely-contested battle-field, whilst it 
indicates tp all the extent nnd activity of the operations 
carried on within. The whole expanse of the interior 
of the factory is covered with sheets, and ribs, and 
bars of iron j ropes and pujjeys, winches and f shears, 
railways to facilitate tho conveyance B of materials, and 1 
portable furnaces for heating thri iron bolts, are encoun¬ 
tered at every turn ; and iron vessels, in every stage of 
progress—their sterns pointing towards the river— 
occupy tho numerous building-slips. But our business 
is with none of these; and proceeding to an inny yard, 
with a wide frontage towards the river, we come upon 
the g|gantic*iron steam-ship which is now being built 
for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company. 

The present appearance of this leviathan, for as yet 
she has received no name, is as unlike that of a ship as 
can well be imagined. Four or five lofty walls of iron, 
standing some sixty feet apart, and supposed by other 
transverse walls, would lead one to believe that here 
is the shell or framework of some enormous iron 
warehouses about to he shipped off to one of our 
colonies; argl it requires a considerable stretch of the 
imagination jp believe that these walls form portions 
of the interior of the hull of a merchant-ship. At one 
extremity of the yard stands a flag-staff, on wliish a 
Union-jack is hoisted, which, we are told, will he her 
stern; and at the other extremity another, to'indicate, 
her tows, and between these two points is a space «C-< 
nenrly 700 feet in leftgth! The project of buildings 
a ship of her extraordinary dimensions when first 
made public, created a good deal of discussion, and, we 
mag add, ridicule. It was urged, tiiat.it would'bo 














/tornMn^Bto construct a ship bf 6 f& feet in length rf 
sufficient strength, and that the first' heavy sea she 
encountered would break heivAi two; that no port or 
< linrbotir Would have depth or water sufficient to float 
tar; and that no amount hf steam-power she could 
carry would propel her at an average speed. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Eastern Steam Company put faith in the 
-calculations of their engineer, Mr Brunei; Mr Scott 
$usseH undertook to'build her; and she is now more 
jth&n half completed. 

:• 'The preparation of the ground on which the leviathan 
Ship is being constructed, was in itself a work of con¬ 
siderable labour cost. An embankment of about 
1000 feet in length,'Ityd 500 feet wide, was formed 
along the river-side, by driving massive piles to a 
depth of 40 or f 0 feet; and where the greatest weight 
is to be sup]K>rted, along the line of tbe keel, the piles 
were driven in at intervals of 5 leet. The tiargoeB of 
two 000 ton Bliips loaded with earth werq then emptied 
upon these piles, and rammed firmly down, so' as to 
form a solidrfoundation. On this platform, which is 
a few feet above highwater-mark, solid blocks of 
timber were placed at Bhort intervals; and on these 
blocks, which stand about i feet high, the kcej was* 
laid, and is now carried out its *iull length of nearly* 
700 feet. The position of the ship is about 40 yards 
from the water, and parallel to th$ line of the river, 
with lierjiead down the stream, as it would lie impos¬ 
sible to turn a vessel of her length without great 
difficulty, even ran the broad bosom of the Thames. 
The whole of the hull, even to the upper deck, will be 
formed of iron-plates of considerable thickness; and 
from her keel, to about 8 feet above Inc water-line, 
shoywill be double, or two porfajt liylls one within the' 
oth$r, with an interval betw<»n them of about 80 
inches. She will have ten water-tight compartments, 
at intervals of CO feet; and these will be crossed by two 
longitudinal walls of iron, running- the entire length of 
the ship, and again subdividing these compartments. 
While adding very materially to the strength of the 
hull, these longitudinal divisions will effect the further 
object of completely isolating and separating; tbe coal, 
which will be stowed in the sides, from the lurnaces, 
boilers, and maehinery, which will be placed in the 
centre. The hulls arc kept in their rolatiye position 
to each OtheT by longitudinal iron stringers or keelsons, 
at intervals of 5 ftet; n^id in the event of any nccidcnt 
occurring to the outer covering, the inner hull will bo 
strong enough to insure the perfect safety of the ship. 
The bottom is flat for a distance of 12 or 15 feet either 
side of the keel, which, by the vrRy, is on a line with 
the outer hull, and presents no obstruction to her lying 
perfectly flat, and without straining, on the floor of a 
dock or cradle when repairs are needed. The iron- 
plates of which her hull and compartment^ arc finned 
are upwards of an inch in thickness, 10 feet long, and 
weigh about half a ton each. The lower part of the 
hold will contain the machinery, boilers, stores, coal, 
and merchandise ; while the upper part will consist of 
three tiers df decks for the passengers, one above the 
Other, and running the whole length of the vessel. 
The lowest of tiiese tiers will be at least C or 8 feet 
above the water-line, and the decks will be 8 feet 
apart, affording ample space for light and ventilation 
—the latter being provided for by port-holes of large 
size, running at intervals along the sidst, and which 
-■can be kept open in any weather. Bor greater security, 
■'wprfl wiU be a strong iron deck interposed between 
i tile furnaces and machinery below and the passengor- 
stepartment above, thus cutting off all communication. 
The sleeping-berthB will be ranged round the sides, 
and there will be large saloons in the centre for each 
of the three decks, 00 feet in length, and of propor¬ 
tionate width. The upper-deck, which covers all, will 
be'flush from stem to stern. This deck, which will 
add very materially to the strength of the hull, wil‘ be 


double, and slightly arehedL Its construction will. bp. 
cellular, like that or the tubular bridge across the 
Monai Strait, and it will resist any amount .of Strain 
or concussion that can poqplbly be applied to it. The 
principle on which the ship is being constructed, is 
one which is now recognised among all practical and 
scientific men—namely, that the strength of iron, 
depends upon tlje plates being placed at,right angles 
to each other; and the whole framework of tbe hull 
has been arranged with a view to this object. Internally, 
it is a combii&tion of iron walls—ten running trans¬ 
versely, two intersecting these longitudinally, and four 
crossing horizontally. Ail the walls fire strengthened 
still farther- at the junctions by solid angle-irons; 
and the whole of this cellular arrangement is en¬ 
closed in a double iron-casing or hull, which gives 
the enormous moss perfect rigidity, and a strength 
which, we are assured, equals what it woutd he if 
formed of solid iron. The plates, although numbered 
by thousands, are all cut jiut, in the first instance, by 
means of wooden models in the moulding-loft; each of 
them has its peculiar list or inclination and shape, with 
the number of hole9 to be punched; and each of them, 
as it leaves the rolling-mill, where it is gauged to the 
sixteenth-part of ae inch, has a particular letter and 
number marked legibly upon it; and'by means of this 
mime, which the plate over afterwards retains, the 
wawkmeii, ori its arrival, know at once its position in 
tile vast pile, and it proceeds straight to its destination. 

ivow conic to the machinery by whieh the vessel 
is to' t>e propelled. She will be furnished both with paddle- 
w heels and a screw—the former, ofia nominal power of 
1000horses; the latter, of 1600 horses: hut, practically, 
the combined power may lie estimated at 3000 horses. 
The paddle-wheel machinery is now being constructed 
in the same building-yard, in which a shed^liad to he 
built for the purpose of fitting and erecting the engines. 
The four cylinders in whieh the pistons are to work re 
the largest in the world, and the castings the largest 
that have ever beeng|tteiopted in one piece. For each 
cylinder, about thirty-five tons of. melted metal was 
required; and when the dressing and clearing of super¬ 
fluous metal was accomplished they weighed twenty- 
eight tons each. Of these unwieldy masses of iron, 
three have been already successfully cast, and without 
a flaw. For the castings, an enormous iron cofferdam 
was constructed in the foundry to i depth of 25 feet; 
and after the mould had been properly prepared, into 
tins the contents of several caldrons of molten metal 
were simultaneously poured, and the casting made. 
Some idea of their grea| size may he formed when we 
state, that lying on their sides on the ground, a man 
with his hat on may walk through without touching 
the upper side; and that a table and scats, calculated 
to accommodate Eighteen persons, were laid in one of 
them. The engines, when erected and put together, 
will he upwards of 50 feet in height. The machinery 
for the screw-propeller is being made by Messrs Watts 
of the Soho Foundry, and will be of similar gigantic 
proportions. To sA in motion this powerful maehinery, 
there will be twenty vast furnaces and as many boilers, 
the smoke and waste steam of which will be carried off 
by five funnels. The boilers and furnaces will occupy 
five of the central sixty-feet compartments of which we 
have already spoken, and the engines will he placed in 
two others. The weight of the entire machinery will 
he about 3000 tons, and of the hull 10,000 tons—making 
13,00V tons. She will carry, in addition, several ttxm- 
santt'Tons of coal and merchandise, 1000 first-class, 
and GOO second-class passengers, and her measurement 
capacity gives her something like 26,000 tons burden 1' 
Notwithstanding her enormous dimensions, her draught 
of water will be comparatively small—not 'exceeding 
20 feet when light, and 80 feet when fully loaded. 
IVlien afloat, she will present an appearance very 
different from that of any merchant-ship yet built. 
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She wfll .'cany fr»e of six musts gnd five funnels, and 
wlU resemble a huge three-decker, like the Duke of 
Wellington, only that she will be nearly three times 
the Duke's length. The tlp-ee decks appropriated to* 
passengers will rise, tier above tier,^ to a height of 
35 feet out if the water; and the rows of port-holes 
will,' at a little distance, present the appear Aiee of a 
formidable battery of heavy artillery. At present, 
about half of her hull has been completed: she will be 
ready for launching next year, and will be sent into 
the water, broadside in, upon two eflormous ways. 
Her cost will bB upwards of L.400,000. 

One of*tho gkat feature* in this gigantic under¬ 
taking is, that the vessel will carry coal for tlis wholo 
voyage out and home; and the quantity required may 
be guessed at when we state that hpr voyage will be 
round the world. The great cost of coal has hitherto 
been the obstacle to tho profitable employment of 
steam-ships on long sea-voyages. Coal will be put on 
board this leviathan at about j Os. per ton, while the cost 
of this necessary article at the Cape of Good Hope olid 
Australia varies from L.2, 10s. to L.5 per ton, to say 
nothing of the ’impracticability at times of procuring 
a sufficient supply ai>any price, and the Jots occasioned 
by the delay in coaling, and the risk to the vessel. It 
is this which hasfiiitherto prevented the ordinary class 
of steam-ships from competing successfully with sailing- 
vessels in the Australian trade; and atf tin? present 
moment there are only two Bt earn-Ships trading between 
England and Australia. Clipjier-built ships >ftin run 
the whole way from England to I’ort Phillip without 
stopping, unless short of water, or compelled to touch 
at some port from some other emergency. Another 
important object which the company expect to achieve 
by the construction of this large ship is, that they will 
obtain a ijpeed far superior to that of any vessel now 
afloat. At tho recent meeting of the British Assncia- 
tif i in Liverpool, Mr Scott Russell demonstrated that 
length was one of the essentials of speed; and lie 
believes that it will be as easy ftp propel this vessel 
at eighteen or twenty miles an hour, as one of the 
ordinary size and dimensions at twelve miles an hoar. 
Up to a recent period, our naval and mercantile ships 
were built with round bluff duck’s-brcast bows; and 
when any Attempt was made to propel them at great 
speed, they heaped up a mound of water before them, 
which no power of sails or steam could drive tho vessel 
through at a rapid rate ; in fact, tho greater the 
attempted speed, and the more powerful the machinery, 
the greater was the resistance. At length the idea 
suggested itself, of making thg water-lines of the ship 
correspond with the waves of the sea, by means of 
which she should gently and gradually divide the par- 
tieles^ instead of convex, therefore, fine hollow lines 
were substituted; and the broadest part of the ship 
was gradually removed from near the bows to within 
a third of her length of the stern. This form, which 
completely reverses the old model, has within the last 
twenty years been universally recognised and adopted 
in Europe and America j but it is my no means new. 
The old London wherries were built on this principle; 
tho Indian boats, which are the finest of their class in 
the world, and the Turkish caiques, were all constructed 
with fine lines; and Mr Scott Russell lias reduced the 
farm and .speed to mathematical principles and calcula¬ 
tion. Entering-iincs, 24 feet long, will give a speed, 
under ordinary circumstances, of 8 miles an hour; to 
obtain 16 miles an hour, the entrance-lines ritust l>e 
100 feet long; and to accomplish a speed of 24 min an 
hour, foe ship must he upwards of 400 feet in length. 
This is the secret of the ^peed of the Himalaya steany 
ehip, which has the greatest speed, with the smallest 
expenditure of steam-power, of any vessel of her class; 
apd this will be the secret of the success of our leviathan 
jrtetm-ship. 

'' ■ As sho now lies on the river’s bank, she is 'apparently 


one of the most uifwieldy-looking, misshapen masses 
which the tefm 1 ship* fould be applied. On the water,' 
she will present the appearance and form of the finest 
and fastest dipper, and Will 'cut through the water with 
comparatively little resistance.* If any of our leaders 
will take the trouble to mark off upon a sheet of papSr 
a length of seven inches and three-quarters, and at a 
distance of about three inches from one end intersect it 
by a line of nearly an inch in length, aBd then form a 
triangle from this intersecting line to the furthest end, 
they will havo a very good flea, of the length and 
fineness of the entoring-lines of the leviathan. Her 
actual measurements arc 615 feet 83 feet wide at 
hdr greatest breadth of beam," and 60 feet deep in 
the Hold. Sho will touch at no port between this and 
Australia—is expected to make the goyage in thirty 
days—and return by Cape Horn in thirty days more; 
thus making the circuit of the globe in two months! 
Although sh% will carry maBts and sails, it is not anti¬ 
cipated that the latter will bo found of much service, 
as at her ordinary speech of eighteen or TWenty miles 
an hour, she will be in the unpleasant predicament of 
always having the wind in her teeth. Another of her 
qualifications, which probably was not dreamed of at 
•tiiu time she was orTfered to be constructed, is, that in 
consequence of her great speed, extreme sharpness, 
and the solid substantial manner in which she has 
been built, she will prove, without carry in gjin ounce 
of gunpowder, ok a single warlike weapon on board, 
one of the most formidable engines of destruction ersr 
devised. The most powerful three-decker that over 
floated would bo cut in two, and broken up like an 
egg-shell, if tiro leviathan, with her tremendous ‘weight 
of metal,’ of some twenty-five or thirty thousand t^iis, 
her sharp wedgo-iike bwvs, and a speed of twenty miles 
an hour, were to run full tilt at her while lying lifce a 
helpless log on the water; and so firmly will she be 
bound anil knitted together, that there is every reason 
to believe she would: herself escape uninjured. With¬ 
out entering further upon these sanguinary speculations, 
we may hope ^uit tho year 1855 will witness the com¬ 
pletion of, one of tho most magnificent specimens of 
naval architecture tin; world lias ever yet beheld. 
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CHAPTER* VI. 

TtIK PALAZZO UKLMQNTE. 

When Walter Masterton had refreshed his inner 
man—an operation that he performed with right good 
will and due gravity—he went, in spite of his fetigue, 
to Mr Bell, the well-known English banker at Palermo, 
not g^thoutafueling some of that nervousness peculiar 
to peoplo who havo ‘forgotten their purse,' or lost 
their letters of credit. To his surprise—for he had 
never had an opportunity of testing the remarkable 
facility with which his countrymen, whe^ are able to 
give a tolerably good account of themsclveB, can obtain 
cash-supplies abroad—his bill was at once accepted for 
the amount he asked. Not only so; but the hanker, 
hearing that lie wished to start for Messina, informed 
him that tluj Stromholi, government cutter, was about to 
sail immedialply, and was only waiting'for some boxes 
of specie which lie was going to put on board. 

‘If you desire it, Mr Masterton,’ said lie, ‘I*can 
procure a passage for you by writing a note to the 
captain. You seem, howevor, more fit for twenty-four 
hours of a good bed than for further travelling. Your 
eyes are hollow, and your look is wild.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said Walter, whose head was 
gettiug a little excited by fatigue and oft-repeated 
califilution of chances—‘ I tiiank you, but X must go tm 
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itekdioen of fete. A fnan’tfTife and happiness 
'.«!» fa Mtll, and on me the resjhnsibility Aill felld < 

, ' Tfti banker bowed politclyAor it mattered nothing 


," Tint banker bowed politolyytor it mattered nothing 
tdlrirn whether his new cli'entf wore himself to death or 

S t'. Hi# observation was merely intended to shew, 
kt besides being a money-dealer, he belonged to 
l hitman nature. ‘ There would be plenty of opportunities 
-fbr rest on board the vessel,’ he said. 

V This is how it happened that Luigi Spadn was 
ISBsappointcd when he arrived at the Hotel of Santa 
Shikalia, firmly persuaded, by a not unnatural pro¬ 
bes* of reasoning, that Walter might iiavc something 
to say to him froiwJ’oolo di Faleo. 

The Strtmilioli Wire- fair wind; and those on de#k 
■enjoyed a fine view lintll of tile Lipari Islands and the 
coast of Sicily. (But Walter went down into the cabin 
at once, and although the voyage took twenty-four 
hours, ho absolutely slept the whole time. Nature lias 
a happy knack of making up its lost ground iu this 
way. They called him up to see Sc.ylla and ChaiVbdis; 
but he insisted on a beef-steak. Of course such a 
thing was out of the question. There was cold fowl, 
with a dish of macaroni. ‘ Anything you please,' said 
the famished, W'tltcr, who missed the opportunity in, 
this way of seeing the lovely seei&ry of the Strafes nsi 
you enter them from the north. Another time would 
do as well. He might perish of inanition, if he stopped 
to indul|K in any romuntic enthusiasm. Besides, at 
that moment, ho did not care a rusjyfor nil the fine 
landscapes in the world. Ilis only thought, beyond 
the satisfaction of his wolfish appetite, was whether or 
not he should lie able to learn anything concerning the 
fate of Angela, the wife of his friend. * 

is not an easy matter to get ashore at MoBsina, if 
you come from any distant par# 1 of the world, or even 
frorfi the opposite shore of Calabria ; but a passenger on 
board a government vessel, with the recommendation 
of a wealthy banker of Palermo, is not subject to more 
than half an hour's interrogatory. In a wonderfully 
short space of time, therefore, considering the circum¬ 
stances, Walter was let loose from ttye police-office 
upon the Marina, and at liberty to consider himself 
perfectly at home. Jt is true that a mild-looking per¬ 
sonage did Appenr to follow him with an air of uncon¬ 
cern to the hotel; but hu might Imre been going that 
way accidentally, and aftereall, you must take a Sicilian 
welcome for wlmk it is worth. Walter determined hi 
be cautious, to play th£ English traveller, and to con-,, 
vince everybody that he was only a harmless searcher 
after old stones, churches, picture-galleries, and all the 
catalogued sights of the place. The first tiling he did 
on arriving at the Bella Venezia, was to inquire fur 
a guidfc, and to talk with deep interest of the Fata 
Morgana. lie was put in his right place at once. The 
police had nothing further to do with him! Thsg left 
him to the tender mercies of the innkeeper. 

The more effectually to carry out his purpose, 
Walter devoted the remainder of that day, even until 
twilight, to an assiduous survey of the city, jmd con¬ 
sented to admire the interior of half-a-dozen churches, 
tho very names of which he forgot ns soon as he left 
them. It was with some difficulty that lie restricted 
himself from ranking inquiries concerning tho governor 
and his family. Every hour spent in this innetive way 
•egpaed unprofitable; and if he had been qpmpclled to 
retire to rest without having taken a stew in advance, 
be would certainly have been overwhelmed by a feeling 
of seW-con tempt. Chance, however, favoured him. 

‘Your excellency,' said the cicerone, following him 
to the door of his room, ‘ has not made any plans for 
to-morrow.’ 

‘I do aot know what I shnll do.’ 

‘There is the Belmonte Gallery to see.' 

Walter repressed an exclamation of pleasure, and 
entered his room, whilst the guide, cap in baud, leaned 
against the door-post with a self-Brtisfied air, [hat 


expressed: 'Hits man belongs to me for a xrt&i to 
come.' * ’. “ 

‘But,’ observed Walter affecting indifference, ■‘■ymi 
'nave no paintings worth seqing here.' ■' •" 

‘Pardon me,’ quoth the guide advancing a step, With 
a look of respectful indignation. 1 If our public coflee^ 
tiop ard not famous, it is known that the Marches# 
Belmonte lias tlm finest 1'errugino in thg world, and 
a St John preaching in the WiUkrnete, by Lavfttori—■ 

that is’- To express perfection, the guide joined thp 

points of the fih'gers of his left hand, and putting them 
to his mouth, drew them away again* with a sound 
resembling a kiss. There 1 is no more dioqncht manner 
in the .south of conveying the idea of excellence. 
Walter appreciated the whole force of the eulogium.' 

1 If that is the ease,’ said he, ‘I must see this gallery. 
But iB it open to the public ?’ 

‘ Not to the public, but to your excellency-«what is 
not open?’ 

Human nature is so tjindc, that although Walter 
knew perfectly well that this was an allusion to the 
1 golden key,’ yet lie felt flattered. He would have 
explained the matter if called upon, by Saying that his 
pleasure arofc Jfrom the prospect of penetrating easily 
into the palace ; hut wo are afraid that the first move¬ 
ment was really satisfied vanity. However, when lie 
had dismissed the guide, and found liimsclf alone, his 
t hqpgh ls‘ did ‘certainly busy themselves about the pro¬ 
spects of Paolo and Angela; and the delight with 
which let' looked forward to bringing them together, 
joining their long-separated hands, and witnessing their 
ineffable joy, shewed him to he of a# unselfish a compo¬ 
sition as one is likely to meet with in this world. After 
awhile, it is true, the comparison of this double happi¬ 
ness, of which lie was to he the artificer, with his own 
loneliness in life, threw him into melancholy limitation, 
lie began to think that his existence was without an 
object; that a man of his youth and fair worldly pro¬ 
spects was not made to be nothing more than the urn 
of departed hopes; Jliat it was not well to allow year 
after year to pass away in receiving mere isolated 
impressions; that he wanted some star whereby to shape 
his course; that the power of affection he possessed 
should not thus be kept in abeyance; and by degrees 
lie found liimsclf envying even the position of Paolo. 
lie at least had dared to build up a scheme of life, 
within which, if lie found much misfortune, he could at 
least hope to find many consolations, lie had linked 
his destiny with that of another; and however wide 
apart they might be forced apparently, yet the bond, 
though stretched, could pever break; and he could be 
sure that every heating of his heart was echoed by that 
of another heart—every pang he felt was b hared, as 
was every hope. It is not so very hard for tigo to 
hear the burden Of this life ; and misfortunes that are 
divided, sometimes leave pleasanter recollections than 
pleasures enjoyed alone. 

Such were tlic thoughts which prepared Walter for 
an unquiet night’s rest; and which swarmed back to 
his mind as soon af'the first rays of the sun, breaking 
through the open window and the gauze-curtains of .tho 
bed, touched his eyelids, and compelled him to return to 
complete consciousness. He rose, and looked forth oil 
the port crowded with vessels—the Marina, where twp or 
three yawning sailors, and some women bearing baskets 
of vegetables, alone were stirring—on the tranquil 
expanse of sea beyond—and on the mist-clothed heights 
above Reggio. T’lio sun, which seemed to rise festand 
imp^wcntly, soon dissipated all the cold tints of dawn, 
and melted the long streaks of white vapour, that-hung 
here nnd there over this marine landscape, into blue 
air. Walter gazed instinctively at the changing aspects 
of the scene ; but his mind was somewhat enervated by 
pleasant thoughts; and vague aspirations for bis owa 
happiness, to a certain extent,. counterbalanced the 
generous enthusiasm of friendship. 










.When thegukfo however, cams to tell him that it 
wot time to go to the Palazzo Celdlontc, he remembered 
bU.oDgagementi, and resolved, that for a month at least 
he would care only for the happiness of others. , The)* 
W ent by tlie Corso towards the bnleonied-mansion 
of the governor. There was no sfflr about it. A 
solitary sentinel paced slowly before the ddbr. The 
indows were all open to receive the fresh morning air, 
lit no one appeared at them. The tihes of the garden 
drooped over the lofty stone-wall, brilliant with dew- 
drops. The guide had already been there, to strike a 
bargain with Bartolo the steward. Admission, there¬ 
fore, was’gaindfl without difficulty; and Walter was 
soon ascending—his heart beating higher and lygher— 
the very marble stairooso tliat Paolo in his narrative, 
which until then lmd seemed to have somcjfiing of the 
unreal character of a romance, had described. There, 
no doujit, was the corridor leading to the private 
garden'; here was the great hall in which the governor 
had received the mariners; in that direction, probably, 
was the apartment to whieff accident had guided the 
young lover, to learn from the very lips of Angela 
herself that lie*was beloved. An atmosphere of poetry 
appeared to pervade the whole palace. * Walter had 
never, lie thought, Been so beautifij a pface in hin life. 

The gallery ab that time consisted of a large room 
on the first floor, with windows facing the north, and 
overlooking the garden. It was beautifully •paveij^in 
Italian mosaic; and richly decorated. The paintings, 
ranged along an unbroken wall, were indeed veyy fine ; 
and although Walter was thinking of other tiling, lie 
could not help parsing to admire a lovely Virgin and 
Child, which Signor Bartolo, who lmd joined them in 
the galloiy, declared was the master-piece of Guido. 

‘ Every gallery has its master-piece,’ said Walter 
smiling; ‘ but without making any comparisons, you 
may safely esteem that as u treasure.’ 

‘It is so, indeed, Signor Inglese,’ said a voice of 
singularly mild modulation. 

Walter started, and was instaujjy, cap in bund, face 
to faee with what, in a more superstitious age, he 
might have been justified in regarding as a celestial 
vision; for it had conic almost to his Bide ns noiselessly 
ns a Bhadow along a wall. But a calmer inspection 
would have disiieiled ail supernatural, perhaps all 
romantic, ideas. 

It was a young person dressed in a gown of common 
gray Rtuif, with liei raven hair confined in a simple net, 
and altogether so unpretending in appearance, tliat lmd 
it not been for the singular loveliness and delicacy of 
her countenance, sho.would scarcely have attracted a 
second glance. It ia usual tef speak with contempt of 
costume. We should take instructions from ladies in 
Jihis ^particular. They know the marvellous influence 
W a yard of ribbon, a piece of lace,» brilliant jewel, a 
well-chosen flower. Unadorned loveliness poets may 
be allowed to praise, if the loveliness he perfect; but 
there is tut art by which even those whom nature seems 
most to have neglected can captivate and enthral the 
beholder. Perhaps - the truth is, tifet dress, when well 
Studied, brings out the share of beauty which is voucli- 
eafed to all, and conceals only the defects. At anyrate, 
there ore few women who could venture, like the lady 
who had suddenly appeared to Walter, to disregard all 
ornament hut simplicity. Perhaps she felt that any 
attempt to heighten her charms would obscure some of 
their exquisite gradations ; perhaps she was not con- 
sdeusof bring charming at all, though this ka wild 
supposition. 

We talk about the absenoe of adornment, the almost 
niggardly plainness of the lady’s attire, because, con¬ 
trasted with her noble'Countenance, it threw Walter 
into a state of great uncertainty and doubt. His mind 
Straggled between conflicting impressions as lie regarded 
herand when he attempted to speak, he failed to 
adjust bis' words in any reasonable way. He began in 


a half-patrpnising<tqne|snd concluded in language th^jf, 
[ n^gty have Ibeen addmased to A princess. What he 
said, it is unnecessary Co repeat - He enlarged an the 
merits of tha picture;*and probably produced the 
impression that his admiratiqp was rather foagnetive 
than learned. The lady corrected him, and shewed 
where his observations did not apply. He bowed to 
her judgment, without taking tbe trouble to wrigh .it. 
Bewilderment was coming over him; and Paolq would 
scarcely have been satisfied had lie known that Walter 
waited with the utmost anxiety to learn—he hoped 
certainly to do so—that the object of his visit to that 
palace was not yet fulfilled, that, be was not in the 
paesence of Angela. * 

Bartolo lmd gone away. The lady walked a little i 
further down the gallery, Is if ta break off the 
dialogue, which she may have thought was becoming ' 
too animated. • 

‘ Who is tlmt lady ? ’ whispered Walter to the guide.. 

‘ I do not "now. Some student, perhaps. She has, 
you see, a portfolio under her arm.’ • 

The Englishman had not noticed that fact. It gave 
him an opportunity of renewing the conversation. 

, ‘You draw?’ he inquired, following jlm lady and 
ssjieaTing with theNroudom which lovers of the arts 
admire or affect. 

‘A little,’ replied she indifferently, not offering to 
shew her sketches.* 

The idea sugototed itself to Walter, that she was 
prevented by hisprcsence from producing her pencils, 
so he bowed, saying: ‘1 hope I do not interfere with 
your studies.’ 

The rcmarS^produced a smile of great sweetness, hut 
mingled with an expression either satirical or wondering. 
In truth, she waif anfikdmirablc creature to look*at ; 
with ivory forehead sharply defined by the bftek trusses 
which would have liuned her shoulders in their massive 
folds, had they not bpen, as we have said, all gathered 
bank in a single net?; with largo almond-shaped eyes, 
that generally rested on the floor, hut were raised 
when she spolje, to attest her .words by a candid look; 
with a nose that seemed to tell of Grecian descent; a 
mouth thSt smiled readily hut faintly, relapsing, how¬ 
ever, with pleasure into pensive repose; and a cheek 
somewhat paled by thought or anxiety. Her head was 
nobly set hpon her neck; lust though she walked like 
a queen, her stature wus small, and seemed almost 
.girlish at first glance. * 

Walter was afraid to repeat his implied offer to retire, 
for fear tliat it should he accepted. He went on talking 
of the gallery, of the palace, of the city, of the lovely 
scenery around; and at last, from mere lack of some¬ 
thing more to sny, began to make inquiries abbut the 
Belmonte family. 

Hiring the conversation, the lady, who did the 
honours of the house as if it had been her own, shewed 
Walter out into a terrace, from which a beautiful view 
of the Straits of Messina, bordered by swelling hills, dim 
with the excess,of light now poured over them, could be 
obtained. White sails studded the water!) which were 
almost us transparent as the air that glowed above. 
To the left, beyond the city, rose wooded lulls, with 
turreted villas here and there, and long avenues of 
chestnut-trees, and patches of green pasture. Walter 
leaned on t^c balustrade, gazing forth without attempt¬ 
ing to consider all these things as parts of one great 
picture. All objects camo to his eyes invested with 
strange circumstances of beauty. Ilia whole fitame 
seemed pervaded with light. The loveliness of the 
indy-student seemed to steal through him like a subtile 
element, and he once more forgot the object of his mis¬ 
sion in the enjoyment of sensations which lie did not 
endeavoar to understand. 

There had, however, been something peculiar-.in 
Waiter’s manner, when ho inquired whether oil the 
Befnonte family were still at Messina. The lady had 
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/Noticed and jfrobably thought its was an awkward 


rapidly to other topics. Sud<»niy returning, however, | 
to that ground, and dispensing as it were Walter’s 
gfcze of admiration by a look of perfect candour and 
simplicity, she said: 

* ‘ You seem to lmvg made good use of your time. 
t r j|xrive{i only yesterday, you know the names of the 
%reat people here, and feel an interest about their 
SmiUesf’ 

• This remark broughtTrnck Walter completely to the 
.object of iiia visit^Kemainiag silent for a moment to 
recover his presdhefl^sf mind, and gathering up lgs 
powers for wliat he felt (would be a decisive effort, he 
- said, with carefidly assumed indifference: 

‘It would not oe wonderful if 1 had heard the name 
of the governor of Messina the very first thing on my 
arrival; but the truth is, that at Palermo I was told a 
vciy strange story—namely, that the mardnese's daugh¬ 
ter had beenacarried away by the son of a hereditary 
enemy, and monied against the will of the family; that 
them had been imprisonments, and intrigues, and so 
forth, just as in a romance.’ 

The lady scarcely changed her petition, or altered the; 
expression of her countenance; yet Walter felt that 
what ho said cooled her towards him. 

'And like a true Englishman,’ sire observed, after a 
pause, 1 yfeu allude, to Uii.’ calumny m the very place 
where it is most likely to give pain.' • 

'Then it is a calumny!’ exclaimed Walter with 
extreme surprise. 

1 Stated in that way—although, like aft calumnies, it 
is based on truth. But you cannot feel much interest < 
abofet this matter ? ’ • 0 * 

‘ l do—indeed I do,’ cried the Englishman, thrown off 
Ms guard. 

‘You surprise me. What need is there to seek for 
real details, when you have quite suiffieient for your pur¬ 
pose? Tell the story as you have hoard it; ’twill read 
well; for of course you keep a journal, and intend to 
publish your travels. Spare names. lioWever. If you 
do so, there will l>c Uttlo danger that your revelations 
give any annoyance here.’ 

The lady spoke with some heat; and Walter know 
that sitejvas angry with hiip, partly at introducing that 
subject of conversation, partly, perhaps, because she 
thought he was actuated by mere idle curiosity. At j 
tbc risk of compromising his friend’s cause in selfish 
eagerness to exculpate himself, lie was about to declare 
that he had an esjiccial motive for his inquiries, when 
he was interrupted by a rather ludicrous sight. Bur- 
tolo thfc Bteward appeared at the door leuding to the 
terrace from the gallery, and wilhuut being seen by the 
lady, begun raising his eyebrows, puckering up ht^lips, 
and waving his hands, to express something which 
Walter did not choose to understand. What he meant 
was, that it waa time to make his bow and depart. 
The lady observed at length that there was something 
going on ; &*d turning to Bartolo, said 
‘Hoes any one want me?’ 

‘ Signora Bianca,’ replied the old man rather testily. 

‘ the marchcsc is coming to shew his pictures to some 

distinguished persons, and you know ’- 

‘ That on such occasions he does not like the pre¬ 
sence of strangers,’ said Bianca, who then added : 1 Sir 
Englishman, our colloquy is rudely brought to a dose. 
You^we aome gratitude to Signor Bartolo for saving 

you from a long story I was about to tell’- 

‘ Believe me,’ interrupted Walter. 

‘ Of course, you must say tliat you would hare been 
most gratified. There would be no politeness left in 
the world if you did not.’ 

‘.Madam’-began Walter almost angrily. 

Bianca raised her mild eyes, in which site attempted 
to introduce an expression of astonishment and rebuke; 


but in truth, no woman ever remained ns&aovesliB 
presence of the struggle of frankness with etiquette 
which was evidently going on in Walter’s mind. .' . 
t Bartolo had gone away to kick the guide, who-had 
fallen asleep on t}ie tesselatSd pavement. ■ .... 

‘Madam,’ saii Walter, this time in a desponding 
tone, ‘isvit not a dreadful thing that till* world is so 
Trained, that after speaking with you. a whole hour—an- 
a friend—I may 'be destined never to see you more ? ’ * 

‘Laws,’ replied Bianca, flushing slightly as she 
spoke, 1 were made for those who have not the courage 
to break them.’ . 0 

Having uttered this audacious sentiment, she glided 
down tl;e steps leading to the gHrden; and when Walter 
turned away with a deep sigh, he beheld Signor 
Bartolo on one side, and the cicerone on the other-* 
each holding out a'nand with ‘ mute eloquence.’ They 
had been quarrelling about their sharo of the plunder. 
Walter gave each a gold piece; and leaving them with 
wido open eyes to adjust their differences, walked 
aigay, and soon found luiu'self in the square before the 
palace. 

it happened that at that very moment Luigi Spada, 
on his way fipm Palermo, was riding across the square. 
Seeing the Englishman who had ’been his companion 
coming out alone from the resilience,of the Marchcse 
Belmonte, ns if quite at home there, it was perhaps 
no^ unnatural for him to suppose that he had been a 
dupe. Walter had gxpressly told Mm, tliat this was ' 
his firsf, visit to Sicily, and that he knew nobody on 
the Island. Here seemed to he proof positive that tMs 
was false. Evidently the Englishman, who pretended 
to be travelling without an object, was in communica¬ 
tion with the Neapolitan government. There remained 
the fact of his shipwreck; but Bpiea may bo ship¬ 
wrecked as well as other people. All the rest of his 
story waa a mere romance.. Giacomo was deceived: 
lie also was deceived. Luigi congratulated himself 
on his prudence; and instead of advancing to meet 
Walter, as he wouldjiave done had he seen him in any 
other place, he determined to wnteli him, and ascertain, 
if possible, what was his intention in passing from 
Slaretimo to Messina in so great a hurry, and with so 
great an appearance of mystery. Luigi knew that 
endeavours had been making to set aside the marriage 
of Paolo and Angela as ‘illegal. Was this foreigner 
engaged in any way in Hint transaction ? It was neces¬ 
sary to ascertain the truth. ‘If ho lie manceuvring 
against us,’ thought Luigi, ‘I know who will give a. 
good account of him.’ 

Abandoning his horse to the, care of Antonio, who 
had performed the joufriey on foot, Luigi followed 
Walter to the Bella Venezia, taking care, however, to 
avoid being seen. His precautions were, to a certain 
exte-.t, superfluous: The Englishman was too deeply? 
absorbed, partly in speculation as to who Bianca might 
be, partly in regrets that he had not devoted himself- 
more entirely than he had done to the service of his . 
friend Paolo. All he had learned was, that in the Bel¬ 
monte palace—if that beautiful lady did indeed belong 
to it—it was thought offensive to allude to the subject 
of Angela’s marriage, which he, might easily have 
guessed before. It is true that there was a moment 
when something like a story was coming, but of this 
he had been defrauded, and there did not seem tbs 
slightest probability that lie should be able to renew, 
the interview. Altogether, the morning’s work was 
unsatisfactory. 

Tjjjjfr was now the fifth day since Ms departure 
from - Marctimo; and although, strictly speaking,.there 
was ample time before him to effect all he purposed* 
snould chance in any way favour, yet he began to tMnk 
it possible that he might obtain no tidings at alp of 
Angelo, and be compelled to attempt the rescue of 
Paolo, without being able to offer him anything bat 
liberty. On reaching the hotel, he shut himself up 
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in his fflfcm, and surlily tamed -away the guide, here ? ’ < 
who came hastening after to provoke him to more hkintem 
explorations. Xnen 

‘He declined to see the cioak of St Peter, did he?'» gentlenu 
(aid, some hour* later, a police-agent, wo was hovering 1 1 hoy 

about the courtyard, and heard the cofcipl&ints of the 1 If yo 

guide. ‘This is a suspicious circumstance, and must 
be reported to the proper quarters.’ 9 

* Whilst the# wise man was entering* the fact in lus 
tablets, there brushed past him, without attracting the 
slightest’attention, an individual, who^ appearance ui 
that place, had he known of it, might have given him 
the doc t#a good deal that vtas going on, and procured 
him a handsome ‘gratification’ from lifjml-qijarters. 

Spies and other people lose more by refining out of 
place than they are aware. There is but just time in 
this life to give a rough glance at’everything. The 
panorama rolls by. 11 we stoop to count the petals of 
a flower; whole plains and valleys have gone out of intorrup 
sight for ever. interest!) 

‘I have not the pleasure, ^aid Walter liesUatinglg, A joii 
as a rcspectablc-Iooking little old gentleman, with Ins greal 
spectacles and •gray.lmir. bobbul towards liuu, end visibly ] 
‘ made legs ’ in an cxquisiti ly polite fash oi*. Join nal i 

‘ The pleasure is on my side, sir.’^.ud flie new-eomer, Jhat fie 
smoking and drawing near*, r, his ejes looking strangely venture 1 
brilliant through the great round glasses of ins spec- It wae 
taeles. ‘I know you very well. Youi name it Walm*- came wi 
Masterton.’ • and lus 

‘ That il true.’ f the toloi 

* You come from Palermo ? ’ employ e< 

‘Exactly.’ m ‘The I 

‘And yon had previously been at Trapani? ’ to the E 

‘I do not deny it.’ he galU 

‘Whence you armed from Maietimo? ’ happy if 

* You know my movements as well as I do of drawn: 

mvself.’ * hut he 1 

1 Hut pray, sir, may I ask what is the object of your speuli a 
journey?’ give his 

Many men would have ndmittc^ something or ap- suing , 
peared contused. W alter only romaim d silent, and of the arl 
looked very hard at lus into locator. The idea at ante might In 
strutk him, tint he had to do with some high function- his intcT 
ary of the polite, who had pcalmps reteived mtelligmee as it pro 
of the ob|cet of his mission. lie remembered that lie hut he w 
had already twice been questioned with reft mice to Bianca, 
what luul taken plate at Mnrctimo, though not before ‘Hi u 
in so directa manner Could it ho possible that lu» ysilur 
conversation with Paolo had been ovttheard * He had Englislin 
not had time to inquire into the niotivts that actuated taken, i 
Carlo Mosca. It that man had listened at the door, he ga/e of 
was in possession of the whtJTc plan, wlntli would of police-ag 
course be necessarily trustrati d Gnu iimo might have into the 
been instructed to send on the intelligence in lus runn-eo 
company, and all lus mamiuvrts would therefore he the Qor« 
ludicrously unavailing. However, he thought it best, aiti'rware 

after a considerable pause, during which he tried to _ __ 

look stupid, to say - 

‘ And pray-, sir, what is your authority for putting T I 
such a question?’ • Monr th 

‘ Which moans,’ observed the old gentleman, sitting to ] vnow 
down perfectly unmoved, 1 that you have a Bccret object , . , 

which you do not intend to declare.’ 11 ^ 

'This is very amnaing!’ exclaimed Walter. ‘I do nny hav 
not know the customs of Sicily; but it seems to matum c 
me’—— Fiance 

‘No doubt it docs.’ lus Mum 

‘ Vety extiaordmary’- « with only 

‘To he sure.’ ♦. 

‘ Not to say impertinent’- d c „ 

‘Let the word pass ’ , J 

‘That a perfect strange* 1 - • 0 

‘Huml’ * a frw 1,1 

‘ Whom I have never seen before ’- country, 

‘Hum—bum!’ _ tliedcpai 

‘Will you tell me what is your object in coming co ul« na 


here?’ exclaimed OTahftr, interrupting the comments 
hkinteuded Hi make. | 

’There is not the lent objection. Either yon ore * 
gentleman, or you are mV • 

‘ 1 hope I am a gentleman.’ m , 

‘ If you arc not, y ou w ill betray me; in which cusef 
am prepared to resist.’ 

The stranger produced a pair qf pistols ; and Walter, 
instead of being at all alarmed, leaned back jn his 
(hair, feeling convinced that this was not the conduct 
of a policeman, and therefore perfectly at hi* ease. 

‘ Coyutto ’’ exclaimed the ofl gentleman, who could 
not lnlp admiring the •calmness gf this northern 
bathjnan, ‘I see wc shall undcrs>and*cach other.’ 

T lus opinion might have prob’d perfectly correct, had 
there not hi on at that verynjoment on authoritative 
knocking at the door. * 

‘Gome*in,’ bind Walter, although vexed at this 
interruption of a dialogue which was beginning to get 
interesting. • 

A young smooth-faced Neapolitan dragoon, trailing 
Ins great sword, entered The old gentleman tunwA 
visibly- pale, and took up a copy of the Sdmtiflc 
Journal cf Messin.i. tli.it was lying on tjie table; but 
Jhat fie saw the slfcpe of a single letter we will not 
venture to affirm 

It was at onee evident, however, that the soldier 
catne with no hostile purpus.. Ills look was bland, 
and lus motions more insinuating If Mars fell been 
the toloucl oi liirreginient, he would assuredly have 
employed him on love-errands 

‘The Mrinhisc Belmonte,’ said lie, ‘ sends lus excuses 
to the Englislflgcntleinan for having disturbed him m 
he gallery tins morning; anil would be extremely 
happy if lie would "hotftnr bur by visiting his eahlTiet 
of drawings He has himself just lelt for the country; 
hut he has sent Ins carriage.’ The dragoon made a 
speii h a good deal longer than tins; and eontrired to 
give his opinion tint! the drawings were well worth 
si i ing All Italians afloct a knowledge aud admiration 
of the arts Walter listened with approval. Politeness 
might have suggested that he should first terminate 
his inteTviPw with the spectacled ^stranger, especially 
as it promised to acquire a very interesting character; 
but he was invited to the palace, and at the palace was 
Bianca. • a « 

‘Hi must apologise.’ hi said, loqjtmg towards his 
visitor The soldier suggesbil*th.it any friend of the 
Englishman would In weliome The hint was not 
taken, and m another minute Walter, under the 
ga/e of nil the waiters of the hotel, of the abashed 
police-agent, and of a score or two of idlers, had got 
into the governoi’s carnage, drawn by tw% fine 
eii ain-ioloured hordes, and was dashing away towards 
the Qorsn. •’Hie stranger came down immediately 
afterwords, and slunk away unnoticed. 

TIIL WORKERS OF PARIS. 

• 

Monr than nine the French government, m its desire 
to know ad .diout iveij thing and everybody within the 
limits of the republic kingdom, or empire, as the case 
may' have been, have sought to collect statistical infor¬ 
mation concerning the working and trading classes in 
Fiance Tlf^ - tried in 1791, mid failed ; Napoleon set 
lus Minister of the Inferior to the task in 1807, and 
with only partial success; Louis-Phihppe attempted it 
m 1 H,il, hut with'slight advantage only over his 
predecessors; the National Assembly sent out a decree 
on the subject in 1848, the result of winch was to draw 
a few imperfect reports from different parts of the 
country, and none at all from that important district— 
the department of the Seine. It seemed tliat the tiling 
coulf not be done, but the Chamber of Commerce «f 










[ P«U) judging It not to be n#' impossibility, took the 
matter in hand after the yef<r Itet TnAttiouab wd 
L having spent three yeamr i» diligent inquiry, have 
I 'psWlthea a quarto of nearly. 4 500 pages, in which they 


«jp*e mil particulars respecting the working-population 
and trading-classes of the French metropolis. This 
volume having been brought before the British Associa¬ 
tion hy the late Mr G. It. rorter, we select from it a 
flew details of general interest. 

The inquiry embraces Paris within the barrifcro, or 
the line within which the octroi or municipal tax is 
'paid; the nunibe&"W4he population being at the time 
.1,053,202—not so mutu* by 235 as in 1810. In tfiia 
decrease of numbers, iJ’nrjs presents a remarkable 
contrast to LorSon. The city was subdivided into 320 
districts, to facilitate operations ; and we learn at the 
ontset, that Baris, the most populous and most pro¬ 
ductive of all the great capitals on Ihe'contindnt, lias 
325 trades of 1 -employments essentially distinct. These 
are riassifled in tVrtccn groups; and so arranged, that 
any one arrondissement can be compared with another. 
More tlwn *32,000 bouses werg,<-visited during th$ 
inquiry, and as no names were to lie revealed, it was 
believed that the answers were given in good faith. 
So minqfely was the plan carried 'out, that, as v.e arc 
told, ‘ the workman who, having 4MKt.il suffice nt to 
bny a few ouncq* of giiffeopper, converted the same 
into false jewellery of the humblest kind, was require d 
to contribute his quota to the ^gpicral sum of 
information.’ 

* Casting our eyes over the taftes, 3va And, that at the 
tim’e of tlfo inquiry there were in Paris (14,HI(1 masters, 
who gave employment to 312.530 workmen, and the 
value of the manufactures produced by the joint action 
of these 407,340 industrials, was L.53,515,134 sterling. 
This prodigious sum, however, includes all the cost of 
material, and is only produced when, tw quote a politi¬ 
cal phrase, ‘Order Wages in Parisfor in a-revolution- 
ary year it is dimiriflmed by more than 50 per cent., and 
the total of workmen employed by nearly two-thirds. 
A fact wrorth remembering by disturbers of the public 
peace, and promoters of strikes. 

We get an insightf too, into that much debated 
question of female employment: among the working- 
people, 112,891 are women, and 7851 girls, of whom 
many are under twelve years of age. Of boys and 
young men, the number is 1G.8G3; many of these, 
also, %re under twelve: nnd taking the two sexes, 
19.078 were apprentices. The terms of apprenticeship 
were from two to six years; hut it is remarkable to 
find, in more than 1400 cases, an arrangement for an 
indeterminate period. One might suspect these to be 
very destitute or ignorant persons, with no one to care 
for thorn. The rule appears to be to pav no apprentice- 
fee, thougUfrnoal of the apprentices got their board and 
lodging: the engagement, however, is by no means 
scrupulously kept by either party. 

The rati- of wages varies considerably: among the 
tatters, some earn eight franes a day, while others earn 
SfiPIBtorc than seventy-five centimes-;.about 7jd. j 
butchers get from one franc to seven panes; jewel¬ 
lers, one franc to fifteen francs, and these last stand 
highest for earnings among all the trades of the eapi- 
talT To facilitate comparison with trades in London, 
we set down here the average earnings of some of 
the working-people in ParisTailors, 17s.; jewellers, 
L.1, 7s. 8d.; bakers, IGs. 9d.shoemakers, 11s. 2d.; 
carpenters and joiners, L.1, 3s. 6d.; cabinetmakers, 
17»,masons, 16$. Id.; coach - builders, 19s. 3d.; 
house-painters, 16s. lOd,; liat-makers, L.1, 0s. 7d.; 
jtanwrs, L.1, Is.id.j locksmiths, 18a. Id.; milliners, 


17s. 4d.; lanadrcMses,. 1>Q*, fid. This liavrihich eom- 
! prises but g few win the whole number of trades, is 
interesting, as shewing wherein Paris differs in some 
respects so markedly from London. Brand' of the 
females are no hotter paid Ilian that wretched elan on 
our side the Onannel which inspired Hood’s Sony of 
the Shirt); 950 poor Frenchwomen earn less than sixty 
centimes, or Gjd. a day. Going a little higher, how¬ 
ever, we find 100,000 earning from one td three fraud, 
and 620 who get from three to five francs—the latter 
sum equivalenS'to 1s. English. 

Another table enables us to form some idea of tho 
domestic circumstances .of the industrious classes: 
122,OOf) men and CM,000 women, live in apartments 
furnished by themselves; 4000 men, and 12,000 
women, with their parents or relations; G000 men, and 
2000 women, with their employers; and 34,000 men, 
and 4000 women, in famished lodgings. Of the men, 
147,311 were found able to read and write; and of the 
women, 68,219. 

• These.are but a few frOni among tho whole mass of 
particulars; but they enable us to form an idea ou 
some social points iq which a manufacturing community 
is largely interested. As fur as eqrnings arc concerned, 
the advantage*appqprs to be dearly on the side of tho 
English workman. . 

We conclude with a passage from the Report, which 
njribrtusatdy applies too well to other places besides 
tne French metropolis. ‘The voluntary holiday of 
Monday,' it says, ‘has, among the greater part of tho 
occupations in Paris, the saddest effect upon the 
morality of the work-people; and it is this which moat 
generally deprives them of the means of making any 
saving. If Sunday is not observed by them as a day 
given to religion, it is at least regarded by the work¬ 
man as a day to be spent with his family, lie willingly 
gives up part of this day to industry, but in file evening 
lie walks abroad with his wife and children. He 
considers, however, that lie lias a rigflvt to . another 
day devoted to hiSgpcrsonnl gratification. Monday is 
the day to be spent with his comrades, and it is then 
that lus expenditure is the most lavish. The Monday 
holiday is the object -of |he most lively desire, and to 
acquire the means far its indulgence is often the greatest 
stimulus to industry. In tho course of the inquiries 
made by the committee, it often appeared that the men 
who received the largest wipes arc those whose savings 
are the smallest. Kot only-do they absent themselves 
from the workshop on Monday, but their absence is, 
prolonged for two, three, or more days, until their 
resources for dissipation are exhausted.’ 
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The inventive faculty of the ago 


familiarise 


us with another projectile of terrific powettWhich will coat 
into the shade all the shells now in use. ’ \fe hear tint 
there is before the Ordnance Committee a shell charged 
with a liquid, which, after its release by the concussion of 
the ball, will instantaneously become a sheet of fire, burning 
to a cinder anything,!! may touch, and suffocating by its ' 
smoke any one brought within its.jradius. A column of- 
infantry, a row of tents, a ship, storehouses, and barracks, 
a forest, anything which acknowledges the terrible influence - 
of fire, could be consumed in a few minutes by the. visita¬ 
tion of a shell charged with this noxious fluid. It will, we, 
daresay, require very careful handling by the artillery, for 
it is of so subtile a nature, that the escape of any slight 
quarry would carry with it direful consequences. Like 
the^ou/rf asphyxia, it is calculated to be formidable alike 
to friends and foes if it be not watched with vigilance.?*? 
“United Service Gaiettc. . 
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cbjatheyof an engine-house rising htgh inUvtbe air from 
a damp of 'solemn aspens at ne corner, where tgwtjter 
'learn ’ of scarce less magnitude flows in. Further on, 
Ahe reclamation of some fdn-IGnd newly drained is going* 
■ftp. The rough, coarse, tnssbcky turf is being pared off, 

■ piled up in stacks, and burnt; and its sour pungent 
■moke invades eyes, nose, and mouth, penetrating to 
JMOttr very lungs. The- soil beneath is as black and loose 
I'.as soat, and the ploughing must be light indeed. Ilcrc 
•a field is being worked up with chalk, brought by rail 
many a mile; and theps in another, are heaps of bluu 
oozy-looking clay, dug from the bottom of some ditch 
, where the layer yf fen is thin. Now we have a view of 
vithe river—the lazy old Ouse perhaps. High gitten 
turf- banks, rising ten ty twenty feet above the level of 
i -the Fen, enclose his slot- clear waters along their entire 
course, and mark his devious wanderings over the 
plain by their curious outline. No trees overhang his 
depths. A few stunted willow-bushes break here and 
there the monotonous fringe of rustling waving sedges 
and flags thfit skirts the edge of the water. Sheep are 
grazing on the outer slope of the bunk, and a dock of 
white geese arc ascending the inner one after their ball), 
conversing vgry noisily. Now wocome to one of thosy 
broad green To el droves, that tnlfe the place of*roads 
through the Fen, and »un for miles ns straight as an 
arrow. On either side it is (tanked by a wide ditch, 
crossed Jiy bridges ll've and there' loading into fields. 
A herd of cattle is coming leisuqply down it from 
pasture, attended In a thorough specimen of the fen 
humanity—a thin, dark-haired, swarthy follow, half- 
gipsy in appearance. Now there pass before us the 
rushy stagnant plashes and swampy osier-beds ot an 
unclaimed piece; a genuine stretch of fen. black and 
desolate, its inhabitants iVoj^P an?l moorhens, whose 
erics are flic only Bounds, save tile rushing trains, that 
disturb its watery solitudes. Far. far across it. and 
• distant many a mile, rise the solemn towers of Ely 
Cathedral, looming dimly through* the smoke and haze of 
the Fen. Soon, again, there open before us the parallel 
ramparts of another drain, or artificial river, whose 
waters glitter under the blue sky like a narrowing 
ribbon of steel, as the straight converging Tines vanish 
in the distance. Then more corn, more pastures, more 
burning peat-stm-ka more willows, <]belies, and drains, 
more engine-houses, windmill-pumps, anA scattered 
cottages, and c Ary where the same vast expanse of 
level landscape. * 

Such is the Ken Country under favourable cirrum- 
stances; and little as it. may be apparent from this 
faint sketch, there is a grandeur and a quaint magnifi¬ 
cence ill mu I, it that is very impressive. A peculiar 
sensation of freedom accompanies the wide range of the i 
eye towards the far-off horizon, which 1 have never 
exactly experienced anywhere else; atftl on (bright 
summer-days, (lie unbroken smile of the sunshine on 
shadowless square miles of yellow corn and deep green 
pasture has a splendour peculiarly its own. The 
rivers are a remarkable feature of t^c Feu Country. 
They are all alike. All art* confined within the strong 
artificial ramparts described above, and difier only in 
width. The batiks slope down to the water’s margin, 
which is marked by a narrow strip of tali flags ami 
feeds, that bow anti whisper mournfully to the passing 
beeeze. Along the top of the bank run*- the towing- 
path ; the ropes by which the horses draw the barges 
being fastened to the tops of their masts. On the 
outer side of the bank, and immediately uuder it, 
chosen not as the safest lint the easiest place, runs 
usually the high road. It is by standing on the ridge 
of one of these embankments that the finest view of 
the country is obtained, while the spectator himself, for 
another mile or two away in the Fen—so dead is the 
level—is lifted high up against the sky, and appears as 
tf standing on the horizon. The river* themselves Hre 
fitfeso sluggish m is generally supposed. Undoubtedly 


they deserved tb# name when it was given them, but 
that was beforegeneral drainage, and before the 
banks were buipL Now they flow with a steady and 
moderately strong stream,, though there being but few 
locks or slnices/fthe influence of the tides iB felt for a 
considerable distance inland on most of them. The 
njitural'or normal height of the water within the hanks 
is about level with the surface of the fen outside. But 
in winter, wheii the rivers are swollen with the upland, 
freshes and land-drainage, it rises frequently within a 
foot or two of"the top, overriding by a dangerous height 
the whole surrounding country. Should a bank burst, 
the devastation is, of course, propfirtionately wide¬ 
spread and terrible. This occasionally happens, in spite 
of all the precaution and strength used in erecting the 
embank me,ills, myl thousands of acres are laid many 
feet deep under water in a few hours; the labour of the 
farmer lost, and his flocks and herds drowned. The 
aspect of the Fen Country then is ghostly enough. 
Everywhere a wide waste of sullen waters meets the 
view—t*ie roof of a eoftage, a patch of leafless trees, 
the black top and arms of a spectral windmill or two, 
alone rising from the dismal swamp'; The physical 
effects on the,.land of a catastrophe like this are com¬ 
monly not recovered for a year or eighteen months; and 
though the next crop is proportionately enriched by the 
Hooding, it. is at the expense of the two which should 
Ijgve prteedwl it. 

The Fen Counlryahus many peculiarities besides those 
of exU m.’tl aspect. Its Flora and Fauna coiuain several 
raie species; and more than one,it is said, unknown to 
the rest of England. Among tlu-se aro some grasses 
and water-plants, and various insects. Some of the 
fen-beetles are remarkably handsome, and the aquatic 
species grow to a huge size, liare and curious birds 
used frequently to be shot on its solitary swamps, but 
since the days of reclamation they have grown scarcer. 
The edible Irog. also, which is very seldom met with in 
England, was once common in Foulmire Fen (tombs, 
and is still Baal tg exist there. From their musical 
croak, these frogs were called liy the natives ‘Cam¬ 
bridgeshire nightingales’ and ‘Wlmddon organs’—the 
latter, from the name of a spot where they peculiarly 
abounded. The rivers are full of all kinds of coarse 
fish: pike of prodigious size, noble pertih, tons of 
bream and roach, and largo chub, are to be found 
in all of them, and, in fact, in nearly all the drains 
as well. 

The dwellers in the Fens are for the most part a 
black-haired, black-eyed, clear brown-skinned, accli¬ 
mated race, attached to, their country and its peculiari¬ 
ties. The red or sandy hair and freckled complexion 
appear to ho most frequent, next to the dark. They 
have some oddities of costume. Steeple-crowned hats 
and buckles are fcomniunly worn; and some of the old 
fellows on the barges are thorough Dutchmen in face, 
figure, and dress, and undoubtedly in size and weight. 
The Fens have no particular loro of their own, save a 
few lingering superstitious which they share with many 
other diittricts of England. 

And now if the reader, interested thus far in these 
pictures of a wild and little-knovn district of his own 
country, cares to inquire into its origin and history, he 
must penetrate with us the twilight of those remote 
geological cpocliB in which intelligence has learned to 
read—though as yet with uncertainty and hesitation 
in the dim douht-cloudcd atmosphere—the birtli-and- 
crudlo. records of terrene order and form, Retiring, 
tliea^Trom present earthly scenes, like the enchanters 
of 1'ahle, by a descent through our stage, we will 
■mdcavour to pierce a little way below the surface of 
fthe country whose physical aspect we have been 
describing. 

If borings were made at intervals over the whole of 
the Fens, there would he found, at varying depth, but 
spread with small intermission beneath the entire 
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district, a bed Of muddy mud, t ole Ably firm, ribbed in 
some piaceswith tide-marks, antf aLumding in marine 
remains, resting on the formation! of a far earlier 
geological epoch. This w% may calEthe foundation of 
the Fens. Sometimes it lies verAdeep below the 
surfacesometimes crops out abovA it in irregular 
ridges, like show-drifts. * i 

For the most part, this stratuna is immediately 
covered with a layer of clay, generally of the kinds 
called ‘gault’ and ‘till’—bluish and calcareous, solid, 
and of considerable thickness. This ned is evidently 
of fresh-yntei* origin, being peopled with fluviutilc 
shells and debris. In placed however, it is Beamed and 
indented with narrowing tongues of s#nd and silt,* 
which are, by their contents, as evidently deposited by 
the sea. The position of this clnjr-stratam, us next 
above the sand, is not uniformly maintained. Some¬ 
times a layer of peat is found to intervene, and 
sometimes a bed of loose gravel or drift. 

Above the clay lies the bqg-soil or peat, which covers 
four-fifths of tlie Fen surface, and forms its chief affti- 
cultural characteristic. It is a peculiar compound of 
decayed vegetable tift.tter, earthy sediment, and silicate, 
and varies in colour from dark brown to downright. 
black. In texture it is loose an*crumbly, and has a 1 
rich earthy smelf. The depth of this covering varies 
very much: in some places it is nint or ten feet deep, 
and in others thins off to three or four iifrhoS. Abtng 
the edge of the Fen it may la* seeh in the slopes of the 
ditches oy the roadsides, shelving gradually i/pwqirds, 
till it is lost entirely. (These shallow sections often 
exhibit other strata also, particularly about the. west 
side of the Ouse, in Cambridgeshire, where successive 
beds of peat, gravel, blue clay, and yellow' clay, are not 
unfrcquently visible in the depth of a few’ feet only.) 
Over the.pcat is spread here and there another layer 
of alluvial cliiy. On the side of the Ken next the sea, 
or the Marshland, as it is called, it invariably overlies 
the peat, and to some depth. It seems to lie a sort of 
estuarial warp, being much mixedawith silt.. 

Such is tlie soil of the Great Level of the Fens: the 
next questiou is—wlmt was its origin ? Leaving out 
of consideration any comparison of the many tin ones 
which have been offered, as ari exercise for which, 
however interesting, we have not space, ive will take 
that as our guide which lias met with most general 
acceptance. 

Now, from tlie formation and shape of tlie Fen 
district, one thing seems indisputable—namely, that it 
was at one time or other a great shallow bay of the 
sea, full of shoals and large styid-banks, bounded by the 
white cliffs of those hills whoso position we noted 
above upon the map, and receiving through gorges in 
thcii* range more than one large river. Supposing, 
then, the sandy bed of this hay to he bodily uplifted 
by that subterraneous action, whether volcanic or not, 
which has operated so largely in producing the physical 
configuration of these islands, tlie result would be, that 
from tho platform so raised, tl^ sea would drain 
gradually off by creeks nnd gullies, while the rivers 
wmuld debouch upon it ns upon a great plain, over 
which their scdimdtit and enrth-ebarged waters wmuld 
spread and stagnate, till they wore for themselves 
tortuous channels through the sand towards the far- 
distant 80 a. As the land rose higher, the waters, 
having deposited their sediment, would gutter off by 
degrees into these channels, leaving the whole plain 
coated with a rich thick layer of slimy The 

flow-tides would still, during this process, pcuemlte up 
the creeks—which would thus become gradually silted 
up—while occasional qpnvulsions might carry tiuhn 
almost up to their aucient height, and strew the surface 
of the plaiu ns they ebbed away with shells, sea-weed, 

* flilt Is that peculiar sediment which is deposited at the mouths 
of thiol rivers. It is apparently a very flue muddy sand. 


gad othen jtems* of fotaara and jetsam. Successive' 
Dpidtfloods would, as ifiene occasions grew less and less 
frequent, and at last ceased, deepen and solidity the 
stratum of soil, till it became capable of supporting 
the larger vegetable life, frhoae seeds the turbid. waters 
would bring with them from the uplands whence tl% 
descended. The grojvth of tiiiek underwood and dense 
forest, such as skirts tho swanapy borders of tropical 
rivers over neqriy the whole country, would speedily 
follow. 

Allow this a sufficient interval to reach maturity, 
and suppose the plain on which it has grown to sink 
dawn lignin ns suddenly as it rose, wiji the relaxation of 
the transient throe that lifted and upheld it, yet so tils! 
the depression should be slig/itly greater inland than 
seaward, mid the vexed land liiu becgpie, as it were, » 
shallow irregular basin, its rim being the coast-line. 
Drowneff instantly lfy the overflow of the rivers, whose 
fall would b^ now completely taken away, the district 
becomes one immense marshy lake. Sapped at the 
roots, the forest-trees fall and rot in* the brackish 
water, crumbling down into a black soft mud, with 
which mingle tlie earthy and mineral particles held in 
i solution by tlie flgort—here and 'here g water-logged 
1 trunk, sinking deeper than the rev , and being covered 
and embalmed, so to speak, by tlie decaying de'bris of 
lighter vegetation. 

Suppose, after another interval, during yhieh the 
country must %ve presented lie aspect of a vast 
mid hideous swamp, a third movement to take place, 
and the sunken plain to he once more raised by slower 
and more steadfast action to its former level. Once 
more the riven full within certain channels; the floods 
'drain off, and filter through the spongy soil: an^the 
land, black and ghaffiy, lie* bare beneath the sky. 
Though steady, the upheaval has not been eitfter uniform 
or regular, isolated tracts, displaying earlier forma¬ 
tions of clay and drift, arc raised above tlie plain; and 
even a ridge of sand crops out here and there, that lias 
shouldered off its superincumbent strata. Pools and 
lakes of vast \;idtli still occupy tho hollows; nnd much 
of the country remains marshy and wet. Even that 
which is comparatively dry, is. no better than an 
oozy, quaking bog, fit for nothing else but the growth 
of rank moss anil rushes. Accordingly, it makes little 
progress fo the beauty of fertility, while the*olevatpd 
el.iy islands are quickly clothed wife wood, and stand 
.like green oases iri the dcsolaft riss : far fin it is now; 
and suppose such to remain the final phase of tlie 
country when man first appears upon it, and its 
theoretical history is complete. So many changes and 
interventions of the higher powers of nature may be 
thought gratuitous; but it is not possible to Recount 
for the order and disposition of the strata—being what 
they*arc—hi any other manner. We do not say that 
the action of inch jieriod was universal over the district, 
for the contrary is indicated by occasional reversals of 
tlie order of the layers (as lias been remarked above), 
and tlie iuternpsition of additional ones, both peat and 
clay, in certain patches of the Fen; but that it was 
general, is a3 much beyond dispute as tlie existence of 
tlie several formations as we have described them, 
llerc and there a square mile or two of clay may cover 
the black moor, the deposit of some landlocked flood, 
tediously qyaporated ; but there is the Arm sand at; the 
bottom of the bed of the old hay, its shoals and 
drifts still prominent. There is the ‘ blue buttery clay ’ 
next above it, of fresh-water origin; tongues of sea#and, 
tlie silted-up creeks, vandyking its borders. There are 
huge trunks of trees, oak, beech, alder, lying ou its 
surface, imbedded in the antiseptic peat—their roots still 
firmly twisted in the soil on which ages ago they stood. 
There are the remains of the forest-animals, that once 
grazed beneath their shade, buried with them; bones 
and tusks of tho wild-boar, horns of wild-cattle, ted- 
defr and elk, and skeletons of the beavers thatypnee 
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colonised'the rivers of the plaft- There Js'that same 
peat and bog, like nothing else bi|s itseif—-a soaky, Wacjf, 
treacherous, useless mass when wot; when dry, n soil fat, 
light, and fertile beyond compare. There Btand the 
day highlands of Ely, Tkornfiy, March, &e., surrounded 
i, ofi'all sides by fen that, a few centuries back, were 
■veritable islands in an impassable morass. There, in 
abort, is the Great Lqrei of the Tens, revealing in its 
varied substance its embryo history, and retaining nil 
i its peculiar characteristics, save those of which the 
perseverance and skill ^f man have deprived it, to 
• develop the better onos they hindered and concealed, 
and to render iLsjdesohite boggy wastes available for 
tjhe-abode and sustenance of the human race. • 

How this great work ias accomplished, and in spite 
Of what obstacle^and difficulties, we shall endeavour at 
a future time to shew. 

_ « » 

MARETIMO. * 

* cnarTKit vn. 

IilANC A. 

If Paolo di Efleo confined now dav and night in his 
little dismal celt overlooking the nflfat of the castfe of 
Maretimo, could have followed with his iniml’s-eye the 
steps of tltc man wlio was labouring for his deliverance, 
and seen many opportunities of obtaining concert 
and advice 'which lie threw away nr «jssed, lie would 
certainly have believed him to he thfijjpost stupid of 
negotiators. From the moment tliat^|cdefl the shores 
of the isUnd, Waiter had been, ns tlmBRner knows, in 
coptguct with friends of the Prisw*rv4j»p, with u sort of" 
sympathetic sagacity, had half (Mrtjjffnhis objects, and 
constantly nppronrhed him with parted lips to reveal 
their designs. Impressed, however, with one idea—that 
there was an active police, stimulate!! by the promises of 
permanent hatred, ever on tliq watch ; and with ratliei 
an exaggerated confidence in his own yigenuity, our 
Englishman hud always shrunk from all ^advances. 
His own scheme was simply to ascertain where Angela 
was, to communicate with her, to advise and assist 
her escape; to return to Trapani or Marsala, hire a 
. vessel or"a boat, JribO tin? captain and crow by the 
offer of a largo sum of maney, and appear off Maretimo 
at the appointed time. It required considerable faith ‘ 
both in himself and in good-luck generally, for Walter 
to believe that all these arrangements aud schemes 
could bo carried out ns steadily ns a railway journey, 
planned*after an anxious study of Bradshinr. What 
would he have thought if any one had told him that his 
friend hod been deprived of the little liberty lie had^ire- 
viously enjoyed, and that it was absolutely impossible 
for him to go abroad—consequently to slip from hie 
guards, and be at the place of rendezvous precisely 
at the nine agreed on ? * 

Walter apologised to his idea of duty—when he 
noticed the extreme pleasure lie felt whilst rolling in 
the governor's carriage tow ards the Palazzo Belmonte 
—by attributing it to the hope of hearing something of 
Angfcla. To describe a man as picking Ids flwn pocket 
seems absurd; but such an act is scarcely sS strange as 
this ynd of self-deception. Ou r motives are within us, 
but WO deliberately suppress and forget them; and 
until wo have succeeded or fall into despair, we fancy 
we are acting from principle when we are acting from 
passion, from friendship when we are acting from love. 
How beautiful is this city of Messina, with its rows of 
verandaed houses, it* coloured awnings, its suuburnt 
popi^ation, its quiet streets, stretching in bright li|es 

' b 
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along the slopes otf the hills, and disturbed .only by the 
rumble of that single carriage! Walter blushed when 
he saw his own hippy smile reflected in the face of the 
sentinel, who presented Arms as he leaped , to'the 
ground. Noboiip in that part of the world had ever 
seen so pheasant-looking an Englishman before. 

Aignor Bartolo stood with toes and heels joined, his 
hands hanging down by his sides, in a respectful atti¬ 
tude ou the threshold; and Walter, when that foolish, 
boyish momentnail passed, laughed wjth angry con¬ 
tempt to remember liow lqs admired tke genial aspect 
of the white-haired major-domo. They ushered him 
up stairs again to a little cabinet, where, sure enough, 
Bianra, in ^cr cnijimon gray gown, was ready to do 
the honours. Who could she be? Bartolo this time 
treated her with marked familiarity, and requested, 
almost commanded her to open the portfolios. Walter 
looked upon him as a bruk:; but still, in the midst of 
the flutter of Ills emotions, rising up to check as it 
were their expansion, there earner to iiim again some 
doubts of tliif lady’s social position, which, it must bo 
i confessed, troulSed, if they did not absolutely chill him. 
The world is so made that we cannot fiet our affections 
fly whither they will; and seldom, out of romances, 
ductile Son of an English baronet find his heart warm 
with passion towurtlTa menial or a dependent. 

Owe or the other Bianra must bo. She was perfectly 
at home; but seemed not surprise)} to be treated by 
Bartolo on a footing of equality. Well, that was her 
business, thought Walter, bridling. She looked rather 
ironically at him as she undid the blue strings of the 
first portfolio, which contained three or four b ikvtT-point 
sketches by Raphael. 

‘ I declare,’ said she after a little while, Bartolo 
having left the rooi^ ‘ that you arc not attending to 
what I am shewing yuu at all.’ 

‘The truth is,’ replied Walter, ‘that I am thinking 
of that story you promised to tell me; and 1 prefer ’- 

‘ Gossip to art.’ , 

‘.No,’ cried lie : ‘but anything tluit comes from your 
lips to all the pictures in the world.’ 

Positively if it hud not been for the suspicions roused 
by Bartolo's manner, Walter would never have ven¬ 
tured on this point-blank compliment. Biunca made 
light of it, and carelessly observed: 1 1 perceive you 
have passed through Paris on your way here: the 
Trench are masters of the art of saying more than 
they mean.' , * 

What annoyed Walter was, that he had said more 
than he meant. lie had just discovered that Bianca’s' 
forehead was low, and that she had a slight stoop. If 
she hail been a princess, he would have perceived that 
there was never a ft ore intellectual countenance or a 
more majestic gait. 

Stic told her story at first in an indifferent and some¬ 
what slipshod manner, quite forgetting, however, that it 
was nut true that she had ever promised to tell itatalL 
Iler object, she said, was to explain that the Mareheae 
Belmonte was not actuated by any paltry feeling against 
the Di Ikico family, but had good grounds for undying 
hatred^ The father of Paolo, to whom she alluded in a 
tone of dislike, had received benefits from tiie marquis, 
sij^b as no man of honour could forgot. Ho had visited 
at the house of the Lady Spcranza in 1ub company, and 
lmd taken advantage of this circumstance tff endeavour 
to win her favour. But she never liked lura: her heart 
was entirely given to the marquis. , 
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‘I happened to be at the Villa Calmonc,* she said, 
speaking more rapidly than before! ‘V n that fatal night. 
We were sitting, I—a mere child—Ad the Lady Spe- 
ranza,.m all the pride of beauty on alterracc, gazing at 
the crisp sea, that came close up toathe rocky beach 
below. Suddenly, several men bearing ligl^s rushed 
forward, dressed as sailors, and with them a peAon 
evidently of superior rank, his faces concealed by a 
mask. What passed was the work of a moment. v I 
shall never forget it. The gentlemaff at first spnke 
beseechingly ft Spcrnnza a word or two; she shrank 
from him; he then seized her in his amis to take her 
away by force; she struggled; 1 eaughl bold of her 
dress; lie turned to push mo away with a savage oath; 
his mask fell off; I snw the furiou! glare of his eyes, 
and exclaimed imprudently: “1 shall never forget 
you!” I believe ho would have struck me to the earth— 
perhaps killed me—but a ngjn of great stature, dre ssed 
like a peasant, whom I hail not before observed, pusffed 
him back, muttered something in an angry manner, 
and with rough gentleness put me into tli^ house. All 
the servants had escaped, and were alarimng the coun-, 
try; but help did not conic in time. The I.ady Speranza 
was forced on board a vessel, and perished with’the 
villain, who had endeavoured to make’ he> hitofoy 
violence. * ” 

‘JSo, sir!’ exclaimed Bianca., rising and wajking 
r#ldly 'up and down the room, her Italian blood 
flushing her face, the fire of her southern temperament 
^.gaming from her eyes; ‘ it is impossible that the son of 
TOat wretch can he on honourable man; and you will 
3fjt> wron you tell this story to the discredit of Sicily.’ ! 
Walter felt that poor Paolo was condemned, not only 
by the vindictive marquis, but by the public opinion of 
the whole family; for he was now sure that Bianca in t 
some distant wuy belonged to them, lie attempted to 
shew that the son should not be made to sutler lor the 
father. She admitted the truth generally, hut in this 
case would not allow of any opposition. Yet some¬ 
times Wulter thought that she would have been less 
impracticable, had she been dealing with actions to 
come. In her mind, she was perhaps justifying wlmt 
could not be revoked. 

Suddenly she said: ‘ Signor, here is a strange 
reversal of position. The crafty Sicilian—for I was 
boru in this island—speaks out frankly ; the generous 
Englishman hears aU, but confesses nothing: You ! 
come from Maretimo, and heard what you know of 
this story from the garrulous commandant?’ 

‘I.protest’- exclaimed Walter, quite taken off 

his guard. • 

‘Oh!’ she said contemptuously, ‘do not fear you 
will injure him. The niarcliese is merely told in his 
dispatches that you were shipwrecked there, carefully 
prevented from seeing the Prisoner after he saved you, 
and sent next day to Trapani. I lifcvo only learned by 
yonr own admission that you have picked tip this 
story, and intend tounakc it a feature in your travels. 
Yon have now ^pother scene to set down.’ 

Walter could not help laughing at the easy off-harid 
manner in which Bianca expressed that she thought 
him a tyro in' diplomacy; and his merriment was 
without bitterness, for he felt that all tho dangerous 
part of his secret was well preserved. Ilia good- 
humour raised him in the opinion of Bianca. ^ 

1 1 am quite silenced,’ he said, ‘ except that, as you 
Will persist in supposing I mean to put this story in m 
hook, I’ must ask for sfmie more details. What hiss 
become of—the wife of Paolo? ’ 

‘ It- is true that she is his wife,’ observed she with 

great'gentieness of manner; ‘ and perhaps ’- 

She checked herself; but ’Walter knew that a 


merciful sentimeftt hid* moved her. He waited- to 
watqii its idhieitee. f 

‘‘Is he vt,ry unhappy?’ she inquired with a wistful • 
glance at Walter’s face,Skiff sitting down as if fatigued.' 

He was almost on thd point of admitting the fact 
of his interview, and of imploring this lady, who, tie 
now felt convinced, occupied a for higher position than 
he had before deemed possible fgjm her appearance, to 
interpose her benign influence to soothe this sa&famHy 
feud. However, ho judged that her tenderness. was 
but passing; for when he had at length said that no 
prisoner could be happy, she told him that Angela had 
long been sent away from Messina Jo Naples, ‘where 
she was being taught repentance for having loved 
rebellious!)'.’ These words we'fc spoken with so strange 
an intonation—so bitterly, so jostiielj^it seemed—that 
AValter found no difficulty in checking his frankness. 
Yet lie could not 1* sure that what Bianca said ex¬ 
pressed her turret meaning. She was evidently agitated 
by cnTotions of sympathy as well as of hate. ’Her eye¬ 
lashes, which rested longer than usual ujfcn her cheek, 
wore moistened by nt least one tear; and as she sat 
with one hand placed firmly on the loTgotten portfolio, 
,Uil other hanging listlessly bv her side, as if she was 
'divined by conflicting emotion, her bosom heaving 
irregularly, her nether-lip quivering, Walter, who could 
not even guess at the thoughts that stirred her, yet 
seemed to know that they were rather goud.ikan evil, 
felt his heart ytotok towards her irresistibly. After a 
little while, tfie^reyes met. They looked very gently 
at each other, and their souls came nearer than they 
had ever done before. 

At length, wcling that this interview could not last 
much longer, Bianc&xaid to AValter: ‘It wotili^ be ’ 
absurd in me to 'sufPlee, that a man whose lifij has- 
been saved by another does not fool kiBdly to all 
lielonging to him. You have an object in asking so 
many close questions about Angela. Perhaps you 
wish to see her, and to say that her husband is in good 
health. I cannot blame you. Do not deny, or speak 
to me more igi this subject; I may be doing what is 
wrong. But if you go to Naples, go further—to 
Annuiizinfa. Ask for the Villi. Oorsini. Present 
yourself boldly, and give this piece of paper 1o the 
lady of the house.’ 

So saying, Bianca took m pen and wrote? a short 
letter, which she closed and addrcssM ‘To the Princess 
Domini.’ Then rising, with H wave of her hand, a 
bright smile, and a gentle ‘Addiol’ she glided through 
a doorway which had not been perceived by Walter, 
before he had time to recover from liis surprise, or even 
answer her salute, lie ran and seized the handle, not 
exactly knowing what he wished to add; but tfto door 
closed from the other side, and lie thought he beard a 
lew tough i# he shook it angrily. 

‘ That is not the way out, signor,’ quoth Bartolo, 
making his appearance. 

AValter bit his lip, and then said abruptly: ‘ Who is 
that lady who was here ? ’ 

‘The Lady Bianca.’ • 

‘ I know her name; hut what is she? Ib she another 
daughter of the marquis?’ 

1 Another daughter! ’ , 

The old man laughed in what Walter thought to be 
an ironical fminner. 

‘Well, I suppose she lias a family; that she has 
some connection with the owner of this palace.’ 

‘ Why, I do declare,’ exclaimed Bartolo, treating 
this speech with the most supreme indifference, ‘that 
you have, only opened a single portfolio! Shall I shew 
you tho remainder?’ 

‘ My good friend,’ said AValter, putting three or four 
gold pieces into his hand, ‘I don’t care about drawing* 
to-day. I want you to tell me who that lady is.’ 

Bartolo accepted the money, and scratched his head. 

‘jit is a pity,’ he answered at length, ‘ that "you olid 1 
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not think of asking that queftfn oik herself;; for I do 
declare, except that she has free aceesf to al^ the 
art-collection in this house, and is quite a favourite 
of his excellency the govern*, that I know nothing 
. about fcer.’ * * 

•A rather annoying idea was suggested by these 
Words to Walter. lie saw that at anyrate it would bo 
perfectly useless to question fdrther; so carefully 
potting up the letter in his pocket-book, he went 
away, trying to dismiss from his mind everything but 
his obligations to the unhappy Prisoner of Maretimo. 

1 You have a little exeeeflod your commission, Bartolo,’ 
said the Lady Biwca, returning when the old man was 
kfl alone; ‘I did not wish you to give so equivocal 
an account. It wouldlhave been better to decline 
answering; but Lsee youpvere obliged to say something.’ 

She noticed that Bartolo was slily putting up the 
money he had received. The old man blushed very- 
red, and replied: 

‘These Englishmen are all alike; tlTey md!ce ns 
speak in npiteSof ourselves. But you see, signora, that 
I was right: he is no artist, for he has money; and, in 
my opinion, knows no more of painting than my shoe.’ 

Bianca, hadgiat down pensive, manifesting but little 
interest in these critical obaervarflins. Barloltf left 
the room. Sh- remained long motionless, and then 
murmured: 

‘O God, liow that impious vow* weighs upon my 
mind 1 Ato these things binding, or ekes my conscience 
tell me true? Will the time never come when I shall 
dare to do more than repair with one hand the injury 1 
have helped to do with the other? I have been hold 
once—there ore those who think tod®hold—almost 
Criminal. Is it not as well to worship God with the 
,intelligence its with the knees ? ’■» * 

' Site ros6 and moved uneasily to and fro in the 
Cabinet, and then returned into the next room, which 
waB fitted up as an artist's studio. A large, lmlf- 
finishcd painting of a Virgin and 1 Child was niton an 
easel. She sat down before it, and tried to work, but 
could not; thoughts of many tilings, boilj, long past and 
near at hand, troubled Iter. 

‘It is si range,’ alia said to herself, ‘how differently 
these fair-(oprod barbarian, act and speak from wliat 
i wv Jt *- Englishman pu time in chival¬ 

rously carrying messags from a man who 1ms saved 
liis life, and scatters his gold to satisfy a childish 
curiosity about a perSfcn lie has accidentally met. 
What eccentricity 1 ’ ‘ 

We will not venture to say that these words accu¬ 
rately represented the thoughts which disturbed Bianca, 
whose peculiar mind and peculiar fortunes rendered 
her lialfic to retain impressions which would have left 
no trace upon pthers. it is necessary, however, now to 
leave her, that we may follow in our narrative thegteps 
of the, man whom she unconsciously followed in her 
mind. 

Evening wag coming on, and Walter determined lo 
go dow u to the port, and ascertain w hether any vessel 
was about ip start for Maples. According to liis cal¬ 
culation, if circumstances were tolerably favourable, he 
need not be absent front Sicily more than a week or 
,tcn days; and there would remain ample time to carry 
out his further projects, especially as prudence seemed 
to fjuggest the propriety of not returning ^oo soon to 
the coast facing Marelimo. 

Greatly to his annoyance, ho was told that the only 
vessel in port loailing lor Naples was the Ferdinando , 
which could not depart for four or five days. A good 
many skippers and sailors crowded round him, to 
recommend the vessel ; and its owner, who happened 
to come up, felt quite insulted because the Englishman 
refused to tako a passage at once. He wanted to go to 
Naples—this was the first opportunity—to refuse it 
| v as inure malice. Walter sent away, revolving in liis 
mind the aclrisibility *'f crossing to Ncggio, anil g^ng 


post through Calorie. At the hotel, they of course 
advised him to wfft*for the Ferdmando; hut when he 
expressed a detevuinatlon to be gone at onoe, they as 
•trongly reeommaided the Reggio route, and gave him 
the card of an hiyel on the Sther side of the water. 

He was siltin'? very pensive and discontented in his 
room, perfectly uncertain how to act, when the servant, 
entered to say that a seafaring-man wished to speak to 
him. Accordingly, a rough-looking persoiiage, in a red 
vest and loose dirty blue trousers, made his appearance, 
and began veryrt olubly to state that he had heard the 
Englishman wished to go at once to Naples; that he 
wns the mate of u schooner about to 6fart nf midnight 
for Civita Vcfchia ; ami that for a reasonable price ho 
would undertake to run into the bay in passing. This 
seemed sofiyr and above board, that Walter jumped at 
the offer; agreed to give ten pounds for his passage; 
and forthwith began to erain iuto a little valise bought 
at l’ideriiio the few articles of clothing he hud substi¬ 
tuted for the splendid kit which had gone to the 
bottom hi the Man: Antoine. There were certain 
police formalities to go through; but it was gene¬ 
rally known 'hat Walter was a wealthy Englishman, 

: who had received courtesies from the Marehese Bel- 
imonte, so that*he tyui no real difficulty in obtaining 
his permission to embark. They smiled at liis eager¬ 
ness, it is true, and libelled the little schooner, which, 
tli^ saidf was laden with hides; hut when lie persisted 
in going, every one thought it perfectly natural—for in 
those jrrts it is thought natural for any Englishman 
to ptiv the fool. 

Jt was a bright moonlight night. t The city rising iur* 
terraces up the first slopes of a great range ofjiill*^ 
which hides Etna from view', looked white and ghost-P; 
like; the broad Marina was quite deserted before?* 1 
eleven, except by a few police-agents, who wiuntcrerf 
up and down, noticing any unusual stir aboard a vessel, 
and Indling any small boat that moved, to know what 
I it was about; the mole, with its light that paled in the 
moon’s rays, ran ou£ to the south, cut up, as it were, 
into innumerable fragments by perpendicular or slant¬ 
ing lines, the masts and cordage of a hundred vessels;' 
white clouds or misty land lay on the other side of the 
placid strait; the sky above was pure, and" luxuriant 
with stars; the moon at that time was poised just 
»•<*■ TjKwmina 

‘We shall have no wind,’ said Walter to the mate, 
who had come to guide hint on hoard the vessel which 
he had not yet seen. 

‘Never tear. As soon as we get beyond the mole, 
we shall feed the Earo, inhaling or exhaling its breath; 
and Filippo— that’s the Schooner—will surely find her 
way through somehow; if not to-night, to-morrow.’ 

This indifference about time did not half please 
Walter, who hegan’to reflect whether, after all, the land 
route would not he the safer. Whilst he was deliberat¬ 
ing, he found himself in a little skiff, and darting under 
the impulse of two pair of sculls along a broad bright 
streak of water, that lefi through a forest of vessels— 
lying there as stiffs as if they never meant to move 
again—out into the open waters of the port. A boat, 
in which were two or three men wrapped dramatically 
in cloaks, shot across their path, and they were com¬ 
pelled both to answer questions and exhibit papers for 
the third or fourth time. Then they moved unmolested 
towards the little schooner, out in the centre of a 
sparkling expanse, in which its elegant form and the 
dim trowery of its rigging were brightly reflected. The 
creating of a windlass, and the measured chant of 
several voices, announced that the crew were getting up 
the anchor. 

( ‘ 1 he Filippa is too handsome to carry hides,’ said 
Walter, trying to ingratiate himself with his companion. 

Speak to a lover of his mistress, to a joekey of his 
, horse, to an author of his book, to a sailor of hia vessel. 

| Never be afraid of putting a word in the Wrong place. 
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‘ Sicuto *she i« handsome 1 ’said fie mate; ‘and as 
to carrying hides, we take what*clrgo we can get. 
Have we not the honour of your excelfcncy's presence?’ 

They soon shot round the stern of the vessel to thei 
ladder, and Walter gladly fcratubled ym board, valise 
in hand. The mate wished him at ondfc to examine his 
berth, saying it was the captain’s own; But lie preferred 
remaining on deck, and gazing on the beautiful sedhe 
around—the Hranquil city meagerly slighted up, the 
motionless vessels, the bright sheet of water, the 
brighter sky. A slight air, which cwsld scarcely be 
called a wind, stirred without creating a ripple in the 
port; but*w belts-the broad clean canvas was spread, 
though it flapped lazily at first, Walter spun saw that 
the confidence of the mate was justified. ‘ We shall 
move directly,’ said he, looking at the great sail as it 
bosomed out. ‘We aro moving,’ slid n sailor; and, 
indeed, leaning over the bulwarks lie could hear the 
rippling of the water round the sides of the vessel; and 
all objects on every hand began slowly to change their 
position, to steal backward:!? as it were, amt becoige 
more dim in the moon’s brilliance. Presently they 
glided past the light,«and were out in the slraif, where 
the water was no longer smooth, but seemed to jump 
up in short, sharp waves—not boiling, HUE simmering. 
‘An efliict produued by the meeting of many currents 
brushed by the breeze,’ said a voice at Walter’s elbow. 
He turned, and recognised the very old gentlemaiun 
spectacles, whose mysterious visit, that morning md 
troubled him for a time and bad then been forgotten. 

A less acute person than Waller would have at; nee 
understood that he had fallen into a trap, even without 
hearing the pleasantly ironical chuckle which escaped 
from tlie old gentleman's throat, as lie took oil' his 
spectacles," and wiped away the moisture that had been 
deposited on them by the balmy sea-breeze. 

He loolfed around, and saw the dim shore gliding 
past on cither hand. There was no possibility of 
escape. 

It was best not to appear alarmed, or to understand 
that there was anything mysterious going on. Walter 
made some indifferent observation; and the stranger, 
who was quite certain that he had been recognised, 
admired his phlegm and presence of mind. 

A eloud*of white sails suddenly apiiearerl moving, 
so as to intercept their passage. The government- 
cutter, on board of which Waiter hud come from 
Palermo, was out on a night-cruise, looking for smug¬ 
glers or other more dangerous gentry. An inter¬ 
change of hails took place; and our hero opened his 
mouth, to intimate hia presence. Whether lie would 
have been hoard, is a questidli; but not to omit any 
necessary precaution, some one from behind threw a 
blanket over his head, and before lie could resist, his 
arms were tightly pinioned. • 

Decidedly there was little chance that the Filippo, 
would perform her contract, and land him safely at 
Naples. They led him down into the cabin, where, 
safely locked in, Walter had leisure to abuse himself 
for trusting once more to the sea. Pie superior advan¬ 
tages of the Reggio route now appeared to him incon¬ 
testable. In every point of view, he was to blame for 
not perceiving them before. Yet, after all, could ho 
have guessed that there was any person in Sicily, 
besides the representatives of the government, inte¬ 
rested in crossing his desires ? ‘ Rissibly,' he thought, 

‘ my schemes have been Been through; the Marchese 
Belmonte may not like to interfere publicly ^ith the 
movements of an Englishman, and has takqj^this 
method to keep me out of the way. Yes, this must 
he the explanation of what has happened; and perhaps ’ 
—the Idea was hard to Ufelieve—‘ the Lady Bianca, whp 
so strangely divined my motives in part, and pretended 
sympathy, may be nothing hut an angelic police-agent, 
who meditated betrayal from th« beginning!’ 

When this suspicion crussedftho mind of Walter, it 


ma3e him much snores miserable than evert* the fear 
of not being; able to rlieve his friend Di Faleo. He 
sat on his narrow bed, and buried his face iu his hands; 
i and if he had not been v| very strong man, we should 
have said that his eyelids grew moist. What folly 1 

The Filippa, landing under a fair breeze, 'swept 
gently between Seylla and Clmrybdis, and emerging 
from the Faro of MeSsina, sailed on steadily ; so that 
when morning broke, the great cRne of Stromboii could 
be distinctly seen, rising like a tent from tne sea 
against the gray western sky. 
_ * _._ 

# COMMERCIAL X II T. 

Pnow some cause or other, which we are unwilling tS 
account for liy the alleged anjl adrait^d inferiority of 
the English people as judges and patrons of the 
fine arts, It happens,*that when in our walks through 
Londop streets, wo are greeted with the spectacle rtf, 
art officiating as the handmaid of commerce, a demand 
is less frequently made upon our admiration, than 
upon somo other and very opposite ..eutiment. It is 
# not so among neighbouring nation.?. Partly from the 
•fact, tliat a knowledge of the principles .of art is more 
general upon the continent than it is vi h us, and that 
therefore, owing to a larger demand, tho productions of 
art ure much cheaper, we find there the artist^erious : y 
allying himself dfch the trader, ami, free from that 
assumption of consequence which shuts him out from 
such employment in England, doing his best to promote 
the interests (W trade. Looking only to the outward 
'and visible evidences of this sensible and brotherly union, 
we find in the confindftal cititis frequent specimens of 
tradesmen’s signs, sometimes painted on the plastered 
wall, sometimes in compartments on the shutters, fully 
equalling in design rtfd execution many of the pictures 
which from year to year arc exhibited on tho walls of 
the Royal Academy. A young London artist would 
feel himself disgraced by such an exorcist; of his talent; 
a young Parisian would eagerly accept the commission, 
and execute it with the utmost care, prizing the oppor¬ 
tunity for p public appeal for what be stands most in 
need of—the public approbation. Tl|e difference of the 
professional feeling in this respect between the artists 
8f England and those of France, is manifest in the supe¬ 
riority of the French commercial signs and emblems, 
through all their grades, from the imposing compo¬ 
sitions of Borne of the large establishments, down to 
the single bottle and glass of the eau-de-vie fhops— 
all are executed with a degree of fidelity and finish 
uuktftwn in the corresponding performances at home. 
It was not always so. Commercial art once flourished 
in London to an extent unknown, perhaps, in any other 
city in the world. Little more than a hundred yeaTS 
ago, every tradesman of any note in. thegaty had his 
sign pointed and emblazoned in a good style, regardless 
of expense, and by the la st painter who could be induced 
to execute the task, llogarth himself is known to have 
pain Led signs; and, later, -Morland did not disdain to 
liquidate his tavern score by the same means. The 
signs in Hogarth's day', as is evident from the views 
of various jrarts of the metropolis to be found in his 
prints, projected into the road, some of them clearing 
the fool-pavements altogether, and threatening the fbofir 
of tho passing carriages. * It was this growing obstruc¬ 
tion that led to their abolition, a decree being passed 
that they shuuld not project beyond a certain limit. 
This law, together witli the new practice of numbering 
the houses of every street, was almost the death-blow 
of tho sign-painter’s art in Englnnd: the demand from 
pulf icons and tavern-keepers, who nearly alone continued 
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to exhibit town, was not suP«mMo remunerate *toe 
profession, and it gradually declined, .-Mi passed into 
ths V ^nd. of the house-painters—to not a Tew ofVhpm 
it has served as a steppingrBtane, by developing a talent , 
which might otherwise have'remained latent, and the 
^ercile of wliich has* raised them to the rank of 
^artists. ■ * 

Within the last dozen years at so, symptoms have 
' fiecome manifest in vArious quarters, not so much of a 
"fietunf to the old system of sign-hoards, as of a renewed 
Appreciation of art, in another and modified form, as 
an auxiliary to business. Tho age has grown won- 
drously pictoria^ during the reign of her present 
Majesty—and the shop-windows, which arc the ui- 
Wwriable indices of progress, in whatever direction, 
have become, to some Imall extent, galleries for the 
exhibition of a* new kind of art, serving the same 
purpose its a sign, but conceived in a morj compre¬ 
hensive spirit, and intended, without doubt, to proclaim 
the liberal tastes of the dealer, as well tat modestly to 
suggest the merits of liis wares. 'Hie most numerous 
of the works*of this kind lire those exhibited in the 
windows of the humbler sorts of coffee-shops and 
eating-houses. They are not of very various design, 
and wo have A suspicion that, mqpurous as they are,‘i 
they are all, or nearly all, the works of one hand. The 
subject generally consists of a loaf, sometimes two 
loaves, of bread; a wedge of cheese on a plate of the 
willow pattern; a lump of ‘streaky lmeon;’ a cup, 
supposed to be full «f coffee; a pgl of butter on a 
cheese-plate; and a knife and fork. These arc plainly 
tee-total emblems, nud they are largely adopted by the 
temperance houses. Occasionally, lioiyyrer. a tankard 
of porter, with a foaming top like a '-cauliflower, or a f 
gloss of rich brown aie, is udifed, and perhaps a red 
horning, eloquent of a relish. 'Sometimes there arc a 
couple of mice delineated in the act of nibbling the 
cheese, while a tabby eat, with formidable spiky 
whiskers, is inspecting the optf|ation from a dark 
corner. Next to the coffee-shops, it would appear that ! 
the second and third rate grocers are the greatest 
patrons of this new commercial school offart. They are 
seen to lanneh out with greater liberality, and patronise 
a higher style; conversation-pictures, ns they are called, 
being moat to their taste: these are generally repre¬ 
sentations of tea-parties, sometimes of staid British 
matrons* assembled roumf the singing kettle or the 
simmering urn. and cxiyiling, in bold Neman type, ns 
they sip 1 the fragrant lymph,’ extravagant encomiums 
in its praise, and grateful commendations to Mr Spicer, 
for supplying them with it at, the moderate charge 
of only is. a pound. Sometimes it is a party of 
foreigners, perhaps of Chinese, engaged in picking, 
from n pnlpnhle gooseberry-bush in a garden, or drying 
or packing the tea in chests directed to Mr Snicer 
himself, Little Liquorpond Lane, London. A work 
of extraordinary pretensions, and which seems to be 
a great favourite, portrays a party of Bedouins in the 
Desert, bivouacking round n damask table-cloth, upon 
which is displayed a Staffordshire teis-service: with 
the aid of a Birmingham keltic and Sheffield knives, 
they arc enabled to enjoy their repast in comfort. 
1*hc artist lms forgotten to give their nose-bags to the 
-Camels, which are allowed to mar the festivity of the 
scene, by looking coldly on with forlorn and .fasting 
facto. The fishmongers deserve to rank nrttt: though 
not so generally given to the public patrfaage of art, 
yet, when they do hai o recourse to it, it is in a respec¬ 
table and serious way. The pedestrian in London will 
couie now and then upon a really well-painted picture 
upon tlio wall or pauel w liich flanks the. fishmonger's 
inclined plane. It may he a group of fish in the grand 
style—salmott, cod, turbot, and ling, among which 
enormous crabs and lobsters seem dripping with tho 
salt ooze. It may be a const-scene, with the bluff’ 
fishermen up to their middles in the brine, dragung 


their nets upon the berth, which is covered‘with tMr 
spoilt. It-may bs » stiff breeze at set, in which the 
mackerel-boats, wider a single sail, are bounding upon 
,tho billowy surCe; but whatever it Is, it is jure to 
be pretty well fone, if dsue at toe order of a fish¬ 
monger—it being a ‘fact that art is cultivated and 
appreci^ed anftmg the chapmen of Billingsgate; some 
of' whom are the proprietors of collections of the 
modern masters, of which a nobleman might be proud. 
The fishing-tockle-mnkers, again, in addition to the 
varnished skinp,,of fresh-water fish, preserved in glass- 
cases, have latterly taken -up with wprkg of art 'as 
illustrations of their craft, and its pleasures. Groups 
comprising every fresh-water fish that swims, .always 
admirably prfmted so far as the fish themselves are 
concerned, and not unfrequently with good landacapo 
backgrounds, are‘now to be seen in almost every 
respectable fishing-tackle-maker’s window. Besides 
groups of fish, they exhibit pictures of angling stations 
within a few hours’ ride, at the furthest, from London, 
of widely establishments they are the agents for the 
sifie of subscription-tickets. 

Nocoursc is also had to the ajts by a very miscel¬ 
laneous class of traders, from motives and with view’s 
much highe/than tho obvious ones of advertising their 
business. Thus n i ( fial-agent will troqt the public to a 
gratuitous panoramic exhibition, detailing tho whole 
history lynl processes of the eoal-trade, from the first 
ddfccnt in the mine jn Yorkshire, to the delivery of the 
fuel in sacks to the cellar of the consumer in London— 
all qapftally painted in a style that would do credit to 
Burtonl himself, and really conveying a course of in¬ 
struction, receivable by the eye in a' few minutes, which 
the reading of half a day would not so effectually have > 
supplied. A shoemaker, with literary tcndencies/paints' 
up the shoes, and tho precursors of; or substitutes for, 
shoos of all nations and all limes, from the \alr.cnmcn- 
fimi of the ancient Uomans, to tho s ufmt of tile modern 
Gauls—including all the Birange and odd freak r and 
modifications of fashion which from every available 
resource lie lias befti able to collect. A hatter will 
pursue a parallel course with hats and headgear. A 
shopkeeper with a biblical and patriarchal turn, sur¬ 
mounts his window with a representation of Noah’s 
Ark, treated in the miraculous style—thn said Ark 
being, according to the irrefragable evidence of per¬ 
spective, of not more titan twelve tons burden at the 
utmost, and having already disgorged from its open 
doors—from which a couple of elephants are emer¬ 
ging-—a troop of indescribable quadrupeds, walking 
two and two, in a procession stretching miles away 
over the distant hills, in addition to an immense cldud 
of ornithology, principally tile conventional crow, that 
nearly blots out the sky from the picture. 

Now and then,, a tradesman sIicwb historical'' pre¬ 
dilection*. Some remarkable event of ancient or 
modern days — some battle, siege, earthquake,' or 
temblc volcanic eruption 4s delineated in his shop- 
window as a background to his goods; and the good* 
and the heroes or yiflercrs arc so ingeniously mingled 
together, that whosoever contemplates the picture, 
must of necessity take both into Ips consideration; so- 
Hint it may be that the storming of Seringapatam, the 
earthquake of Lisbon, the overwhelming of Pompeii, or 
tho forcing of the North-west Passage, is indissolubly 
connected, in the spertntor's mind,with the destruction 
of vermin by Jaboz Doscm’s Patent Cockroach Exter¬ 
minator. or the newly invented heel-tips of Simon 
Bemlkphcr. 

Planting is thus, again, stooping to make progress 
nljing with the arts of buying and selling; nor is tho 
sister art of sculpture altogether discountenanced by 
tne sons of trade. Here and there, the bust of some 
great man is found presiding over the stock of some 
petty trade. We have seen Sir Isaac Newton among 
piles of potatoes, labelled ‘three pounds twopence,* and 
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Skakspeafe Mid Milton imbedded among the thread, 
wax, heebball, and,sparable* of th« wtail leather-seller. 

Commercial art takes a still mors familiar form in 
the. hands of the modeller, who, bdsides the mantt- 4 
ftctnre of dummies which* pass forfi real stock, has 
assigned to him the fabrication of colossal models for 
exhibition as signs, in which the small wit of tjfc trader 
receives as largo an embodiment as lie chooses to j&y 
for. Thus the * little hoot ’ hoisted ovgr the door of an 
ambitious disciple of St Crispin, is about large enough 
for the Colossus of Rhodes; and the jjittle dust-pan’ 
which shuts out the light from the first-floor rooms 
of an aspiring Un-man, is bfoad enough to accommo¬ 
date an average family tea-party, equipage and all: 
the ‘little cigar’ is big enough for the wpsail-J-ard of 
a frigate; and the ‘little stick of sealing-wax’ might 
do upon an emergency for the mast ftf tier Ring-boat. 

We arc bound in candour to remark, that the most 
notable •characteristic in what we have denominated 
Commercial Art, is its want of originality. All its 
professors seem to dependemore upon one another 
than upon themselves, and continually reproduce eaSh 
other's designs jn preference to inventing new ones. 
The same thing is as manifest, and much more mis¬ 
chievously so, in art' as applied to inanuflu; turns. It 
is true that, as jesper.ts designs Increly ornamental, 
intended for repetition in pnper-liangings and textile 
fabrics, &c., we have been for many years jia«k making 
respectablo progress, and may be said to possess a rinhg 
school of designers of our own; but of designs entirely 
pictorial, also intended to be multiplied ad iiijinitum, 
and which are actually so multiplied, there is not one 
in a hundred to bf met with which is not stolen, in 
whole or in part, from the works of established artists 
living ot dead. These thefts are mostly committed 
without the licence or the knowledge of the proprietors 
of the copyright. The Totters are the most wholesale 
plunderers in this way, us their numberless transcripts 
from the works of Landseer, Cooper, Ansdell, Bate¬ 
man, &e., attest—numbers of which may be seen in any 
business street in Loudon at arfi hour of the day. 
The manufacturers of papier-mache ornaments ;ire just 
as unscrupulous in the use of what is not their own: 
thousands of pictures are painted monthly on tlie.se 
wares front the prints of Ktanfield. Turner, Creswielc, 
&e .—an original design by the artists employed being 
the rare exception. It would be easy for the proprietors 
of the copyrights in question to put an interdict upon 
those proceedings, .and confine the manufacturers to 
their own resources; and it appears to us that they 
would further the interests of their own profession at 
once, and be eventually the means of infusing a leaven 
of art among the manufacturers themselves, were they 
to do so. 

Fr&n the above brief glance at Jho phases of art 
which are Inoat familiar to the view of the populace, 
we are'forced to the conclusion, that, in spite of the 
rage for illustration, and the influence of that pictorial 
flood which has inundated our literature, less progress 
lms been made in informing the yupular taste than 
some of us are complacently disposed to admit. We 
are among the nuipber of those who desiderate a 
universal appreciation of the higher qualities of art, 
and who regard the dissemination of true principles 
in relation to it among the people as an enterprise 
perfectly hopeful, because remumapativc as well as 
practicable. What the press has done and is doing for 
literature, by rendering it cheap, abundant, and good, 
the press will also do for art, but neither soT^jtidly 
nor effectually, unless, and until its efforts arelup- 
plemented by practical teaching. To educate the eyq, 
is always a slow process*; but it is one that produces 
an important and valuable result, being, of all branchel 
of education, that which best ccfnmemls itself to the 
pupil. Unfortunately for the dw fliers in English cities, 
mart of the objects they gaze lidsn have a tendency to 


imfte them to ugyne*Mpd ungraceftjlneis ;«and this 
we take tolw one prinJpal reason.why the perception 
of .wffot is jflst and true iti art is so rare among the 
masses of the population,^ . 

- --—— ■ _ 

A HATIIER AWFUL PREDICAMENT,* 

The hamlet of Clacllancorric, ip the wilds of Aber* 
deensbirc, is some little distance out of the tourist's 
ordinary route; but it is well situated, and has UA 
aspect of rude simplicity not (^attractive to him whoso 
customary abode is the prosaic town. At any rate, I 
was tired, for I had been on foot since sunrise, and it 
was now the afternoon; and finding in one of the hut# 
a cleaner bed than might have been expected, which 
the inhabitants, notwithstanding their*surprise at the 
request, were willing* to give up to me, I resolved to 
halt for the flight in riachancorrie. Oatmeal-cakes, 
cheese* milk, and whisky—the last without the fointeat 
flavour of duty—formed a luxurious recast; and as I 
sat enjoying it in the little spence where I was to sleep, 
my fatigue wore off and I gradually began io feel that 
Jwithfl; sure bivouSfc to full back upon, f might see a 
little more of the country before this lovely afternoon 
became dimmed with the fulling shades of evening. 

I at length snatched up my cap and walled forth. 

I sauntered along^a path that led to the top of a low 
rounded hill close to the hamlet, and there enjoyed a 
view of a very picturesque expanse of country, framed 
ail round, althflagh at irregular distances, with gigantic 
.mountains. I descended the hill on the other side,and 
walked on—and R)n-4Mnd on. Every step opened 
a new picture, and produced a new anWgcinent of 
lights and shadows ; and these became more beautiful, 
although less deiinit^ as the sun continued to descend 
towards the horizon. An object in the distance had 
for some time attracted me. It seemed like a tower, 
perhaps the ri&is of a fortress, and was placed close to 
the neuresifpart of the mountainous range, and where 
a break took place in the frame, permitting its outline 
to be sketched upon the sky behind. It was at a 
greater distance than I had supposed, deceived as I 
was by tlie undulating charae^r of%lie country; but 
as there was no risk of losing my way—the rounded 
hill abovo the lmmlet being distinctly visible from 
every eminence—I resolved that it should be the 
outward terminus of tny walk. 

It was, in reality, a ruin, and of a character very 
common in Scotland. The tower had been square, and 
froniRthc height above the ground of the narrow- 
windows, had evidently been intended for defence. It 
must have commanded, in a military point, of view, the 
gap in the hills I have mentioned, and was probably 
in its day and ff'encration the frontier strqpghold of a 
comparatively level country. At present, it presented 
not even the outline of its original form, for only one 
of its four walls was entire, and the roof, of course, 
entirely _ gone. The aspect of the building, as I 
npproachedyswas grim and desolate in the extreme ;• it 
was of a graf ish-brown colour, scarcely different from 
that of the heather wliic-h clothed the hills, and it had 
thus the appearance of being of the same antiquity 
witli them. This observation 1 have made in other 
parts of the Highlands, whose ruins have the air of 
belonging to a rude and primitive race now completely 
extinct. Their wliilome habitat is a new country, where 
only a few groups of famished settlers of a wholly 
different character are to be seen; and where the eagle 
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■ailing III -the air, ana the rtale soiling in the deep, 
are the only living link* that Jbnnect thejpreseig with 
a bygone world. 8 

There wns nothing to indicate the site of a doorway j 

S it entering by a grcat*gnp'in one of the walls, 1 found 
e interior for the most part ft smooth sward, traversed 
, by irregular ridges, shewing tho course of the party- 
walls. In one eorni* there was a rude construction 
of uncementcd stones, the workmanship, obviously, of 
■otne solitary herd, who during his lazy and dreary 
employment sought lm?t- shelter from the sun or the 
wind. In the interior, it was carpeted luxuriously 
with soft heather. Tlieje was nothing here to excittfor 
reward curiosity j and as the sky was beginning to lose 
its mellowed MHghtnedl, 1 determined to make my 
way back to the hamlet. It strqpk me, hov*cver, that 
if I could get up to one of the narrow windows, I might 
he able to obtain a more unmistakal>ft> niap’of my 
route than P then had in my mind, for it was now 
some little time since I had been on an eminence lofty 
enough to "afford a view of the low rounded hill. 

At one side of the quadrangle, there was a chaos of 
stones that might have seemed debris that had de¬ 
scended from one of the exterior walls, although they 
were in all probability the ruins of more than one party- 
wall. Tfliey sloped upwards, to ^iear the highest 
elevation of the tower, and seemed to afford such easy 
access, that I was tempted to make the experiment. 
I say temptedfor in reality the lent jpas no trifle to 
me. 1 am not more impressible with regard to dangej 
in general than other ppuple; Jut from my very boy¬ 
hood I h»vo hud a horror of looking down from any 
, lofty height, and to this day, on putting my head 
completely out of a window on the second floor, 1 feel 
as if I was about to swoon. The ascent in this ease, 
however, was by no meauB steep; the very massiveness 
of the debris reassured me; and I mndiftiny way to the 
window I had fixed upon with a good heart* It was in 
tho wall running at rigid angles with the one against 
which' tho stones appe im! to slope; and to my great 
disappointment it prov; d, qs well as I could tee through 
the thickness of* the aperture, to command quite a 
different view from thl one I desired. Hut the in¬ 
formation it afforded was important: the miu wus 
just about to dij) beneath the horizon ; and very 
soon 1 should find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain my bearings from tho nearest eminence 
without. I probably exaggerated at the time the in¬ 
convenience !• should sustain from this, for,tlic dtyance 
fr nn the hamlet could not ho above a couple of miles, 
which I could easily have got over in half an hour, and 
the direction would not have been difficult to ascertain 
from the position of the gap by which 1 had entered 
the ruin. Jlowevcr this may be, wfthout stopping 
to consider the question, I resumed my upward 
progress with great strides, desiring only n single 
glance over tho wall. 

I do not know whether tho reader has ever been in 
analogous circumstances; but, according to my own 
exjlerience, the point one. aims at always seems to 
recede, as he gets on. 1 cannot undertake to say what 
the height of that wall actually was; but as I turned a 
glaJJce backward now and then to mark the declivity 
I waft thus lengthening out for my retreat, it seemed 
destined to stretch an immense way, and to look 
steeper and steeper every moment. At length I was 
at the lop of the ddbris; hut the summit of the wall 
was still slightly more elevated, and what was of 
greater consequence, tlieie was a vacancy of several 
feet between I Wba* to do ? 1 grew obstinate; |t is 


my character, and! 1 cannot help it. I feft offended 
with tills ridicujluB arrangement of the edifice; and 
seeing at a lit Me distance* a portion of the ddbris 
leaning ’considerably nearer the wall, I approached it 
with a courage f do not cdlnmonly feel in such circum¬ 
stances, and stepping upon the farthest point, and 
cure Fully abstaining' from looking into the depth 
below, clutched at the massive stones beyond me.' 
The survey I thus obtained was useless; for owing to 
my being so slightly elevated above the wall, I could 
see only the mere distant portions of the country. It 
was now necessary' to retrace my steps, and without 
delay; but an unpleasant sensation cfept oter me as I 
thought of tig- abyss, narrow though it was, over which 
I leaned: 1 have heard of a traveller in Wales, who, 
intending Jo stop # over a deep but narrow fissure in 
the mountains, got one fool across, but on catching a 
glimpse of tiie gulf beneath him, remained in that 
awkward attitude, paralysed with terror, till he was 
relieved by a passer-by. The reader, however, will 
pjease wot to impute tbit Bort of pusillanimity to me. 
L did not look into the gulf. I merely painted it in my 
fancy, and remained leaning on the wall to collect my 
thoughts. Jt was not likely tliof there would be any 
passers-by on "the yimmit of a contemptible ruin, in a 
depopulated county, in the gray of twilight: by nt» 
means likely, for assuredly there was not another such 
fool, asrg idiot, as I had proved myself to be, in all 
creation. I must relieve myself—that is what must be 
done :,liut I had become a little stiff in the limbs, my 
slut, was somewhat clammy, and it was with much 
straining I got up my lucast front its support, when 
suddenly the stones of the debris moved beneath my 
feet, and 1 had only time to spring desperately upon 
the. wall before the portion on which I had'stood fell 
with a deep roar into the abyss. 

, Perhaps it will he difficult for some persons to enter 
into my feelings as I lav prune on my back upon the 
wall, digging my fingers into its crumbling surface, 
fancying that the slightest motion would bring it down, 
and conjuring before my mind’s eye the abyss on cither 
side. In ibis position, the duality of man’s nature was 
more strikingly exhibited than J bad ever known it 
before. I was. in fact, two beings, with different interests 
and feelings—the one reproaching the other with his 
madness, and the other listening with impatience, and 
even rage, liut too much scared to retaliate. I repre¬ 
sented to myself what I had forsaken—that quiet 
spence, placed on the solid ground, so small that it 
required some ingenuity to pass between the little round 
table ifnd the substantial bedstead; its two wooden 
chairs, its chest of drawees, its meal-sack, half full, in the 
corner, and its print from tho Pilgrim's Progress, in a 
black frame, with the glass broken. What eouljj have 
tempted me, I urged upon myself, after a fair day’s 
walk, to leave such a shelter, to wander along the 
brown barren hills, to clamber far up into the air—I, 
could not tell how far—only to roost at last upon the 
ridge of a broken, ruinous, and very lofty wail, with 
an abyss on ei theft side enough to make anybody sick 
to think of, far more one who could not put his head 
out of a two-pair window without turning giddy ? I 
was gratified, I declared bitterly—infinitely gratified— 
by the fall of the ile'bris, which had thus cut me off 
for ever from the living world my folly had disgraced. 

Hut this bad filing between us subsided gradually, 
the common dangtr reconciling us when wo came to 
think jjore calmly of it. By and by, I ventured to 
turry#iy bead from one Bide to the other, although not 
without some sinking of the heart, as my hopeless 
distance from the earth became manifest, lire interior 
qf the fort was now covered frith shadow; but I could 
still see the snug hut of the herd-boy, and fancy its 
soft and fragrant carpet of heather. Outside, the shades 
of evening were rolling over the earth, filling the 
hollows, rising up tlk- heights, and threatening to 
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swallow tl& whole World. This threat they fulfilled, 
as the light faded in the west, and h could at length 
see. nothing hat the filmy- outline o.j the mountains 
upon the dull sky. Tliat sky was covered with*sombre 
clouds, through which, after’a time, the gliding moon 
threw down a pale spectral light upon tim scene. 

.The air became chill; the per/piratron sunned to 
freeze upon my limbs, and these became as stiff as ttie 
limbs of a corpse. It was time to exeat myself; to do 
something—anything; and I began to shout at the 
extent of my voice. There was but little chance, I 
knew, of tqy being heard in this desert region ; but I 
continued !n desperation, till I censed from mere 
exhaustion. The exhaustion went further With the 
exception of the short time in the hamlet, I hail been 
on foot sinu: sunrise, and as my strength declined, 
my eyes began to close. When I was first sensible 
of this, I gave a Btart of terror which I thought for 
an instaift would have brought down the crumbling 
wall. To sleep there !—to stir, perchance—to fancy 

myself in beil in the spenuf and to turn, and-' 

I wrestled desperately with the demon of sleep I 
had till now considered the angel, and threw my 
thoughts into every cjiannel of interest I could think 
of. In the midst of all I was irnije-I*do not know 
how—but as sure sis I am a living man, I was aware 
that I was not alone upon the wall. I heard foot¬ 
steps pass me—firm, measured, slow, fearless footsteps 
—and I felt the stones shake at jlie tread. It was 
some time before I durst open my eyes. The ,sound 
passed me again; it marched from end to end -of the 
wall, forwards and backwards, uml l once felt the heavy 
foot tread upon a part of my dress, so as to compress 
my cheat. 1 did look at last; hut to speak I was 
wholly unable. My tongue was tied, no sound came 
from my writhing lips, and the mysterious figure, 
wrapped ilf a cloak, and owing to the darkness, more 
like a shadow than a human being, continued to pace 
unquestioned. 

Then there was a distant sotnid upon the air—a 
sound from the surface of the eartn. it came nearer 
and nearer, and was resolved into the tramp of horses, 
the jingle of arms, and the hoarse voices of men. A 
blast of the horn rose from the approaching company, 
and the shadowy warder stood suddenly still, and 1 could 
see the glitter of a trumpet he took from under his 
cloak. Suddenly lie stepped upon my chest, put the in¬ 
strument to his lips, and the. whole atmosphere vibrated 
with the lofty strain. I was choked for breath; but my 
arms could no more move from my side than if they 
hid been fettered, and,the warder, unconscious, pro¬ 
bably, of tlic nature of Iris foulfcg, raised himself upon 
his tiptoes, as he swelled the note fuller and fuller. 

•* I ft^t as if I fainted from the pain and pressure, 
retaining, however, somehow a constiousncss of life; 
and when at length relieved, I was aware that a nume¬ 
rous company had entered the quadru ogle, and that 
they were making merry with wine and other refresh¬ 
ments. There were ladies as well as men, all hand¬ 
somely dressed; and loud rough voices mingled witli 
silvery laughs and snatches of soug. I have been told 
before now that theses were the phantoms of a feverish 
dream; but to me they were as real as thawall, the 
Stones of which made my back black nmUrfue. Shall 
I be told, also, that the warder’s foot^amieh had well- 
nigh suffocated me, was nothing niorJrhun empty air ? 
I do not know what people mean byJmantoms. These 
phantoms ate and drunk heartily; and I heard finoug 
them, more distinctly than I hear lhe grating ofa^his 
pen upon the paper, the rattle on knives and forks, 
the clatter of plates, the jingle of gasses, and the piunls 
of corks. * I , 

A dance 1 a dance! was now fie cry from below, 
and with the suddenness of made the table and its 
. paraphernalia were thrown intcln corner, and the 
revellers were floating, and whid&g, anil bounding in 


the ample area. Soon aft ltont was given in tlfe barba- - 
rous HighlamJ fashion—fien another, and another—the 
enthusiasm kindling fiercer at the sound, till the party 
gnight have been taken for ingroup of ancient bacchanals. 
So exciting, in fact, was the sccjie, that, I am ashamed 
to say, I could not repress a cry from my own lips * 
which attracted so much the attention of the company, 
that astounded, doubtless, by the spectacle of a looker-, 
on in bo absurd n position, Rlreyes were directed 
towards me. They did not cease dancing, but kept 
looking as they danced ; and even when it was neces¬ 
sary to turn their backs, tlifir heads were twisted 
over their shoulders, that they might continue to look. 
Nog-, in that wild group there was one who had at¬ 
tracted my attention from the first. She was a young 
woman, attired with simple elegance, but so distin¬ 
guished in her air and mien, Ind so nanscendent in 
beauty, that she seeqied the queen of the company. 
She, too, looked like the rest; and no sooner was 
her face turnfll fully up, than a thousand confused 
recollections began to awake and struggle#! my heart, 
and I almost fancied that there was some connection 
between my own history and that of the group of 
Highland savages before me’. The lady grew confused 
Jil.li fcoking, and idle confused the dance? she whirled 
against her neighbours, and her neighbours against 
her : till at length a cry got up among them: 

‘ Have him down 1A couple! a couple!' and hashful 
at first, but becoming gradually more reassufied, she 
edged herself out 9t the mass, and began to ascend the 
debris with graceful hounds, keeping time to the music. 
I heard her coming up, step by step, and grew faint 
and fainter as sHc approached the top. 

„ The moment she sprang upon the wall, I recognised 
the source of my cifiotiftn in a remarkable likeness sfiio 
bore to one whom it Is unnecessary to particularise. 
She was rather fresher—perhaps a shade less feminine; 
hut thine, Matilda—-tjiine, my lost love—were those 
lustrous eyes, those noli, sweet lips, those volumes of 
lovely liair, which encompassed the moss-rose that once 
bloomed upon niy breast! She stooped over me, and 
my eyelids grmv heavy with beauty; she took my 
iiaial, and an indescribable thrilL ran through my 
frame. What was l to do? The narrow wall—the 
leap of several feet before I could gain the debris— 
the sickening gulf on citliet Bide ! The lady pulled; 
my breath came thick ; my brain wlprled; I shut my 
eyes—what more ? I do not know. 

’•Wien I reopened my eyes, it was upon a strong 
light which made them close again. But, gradually, I 
was able to see a figure standing before me-—the figure 
of a boy, or rather lad, wrapped in a gray plaid. He 
was leaning lazily on a staff, and fixing upon me life two 
eyes with a look of such intelligence as you might see 
in a cgaple o{ greengages. The debris was before me, 
on the opposite side of the quadrangle, and the outline 
of the lofty wall behind it was sharply defined upon 
the morning sky. Where was I ? Stretched upon the 
heather in the herd's hut. with ils master half suspect¬ 
ing, as he lookSd, that it was somebody el#e who was 
there, and not himself, as it ought to he! 

Home readers will consider this a rather unsatisfactory 
account of my adventure, but it is a true rate. I have 
told distinctly what I know, and left untold what I do 
not know. The realists will doubtless suppose that the 
people I waf to have lodged with, having traced niy 
whereabouts, nad got me down from the wall while I 
was insensible; hut I can assure them, that when I 
reached the lianlet, I found it profoundly ignorant of 
my adventure, and profoundly indifferent to the narra¬ 
tive I gave of it. The philosophers, with more shew 
of reason, will attempt to explain the mystery by means 
of somnambulism; and 1 admit that there arc so many 
probabilities in favour of this, that I cannot argue the 
point against them. This 1 can say, however, that so far 
fromjbeing habitually addicted to tlmt vagary, Tnever 
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walked Ha .my sleep befoife inr since, Jn short, let 
other people think of it as fccy will, IJhave ijiy own 
opinion, and I beg leave to keep it to myself. • 

' - 9 


t -RUSSIA XND THE CZAR. 

CONCLUDING AgTICI.II. 

Besidks the indivftuality of the czar, thpre is one 
institution which gives a peculiar character to Russian 
society—the secret police, n tribunal more powerful 
and more irrcsponsihleWian the Star-chamber ever was 
in England, the Committee of l’ublie Safety in revo¬ 
lutionary France, or the Austrian courts-martial, in 
Italy and Hungary. • All these tools of despotism 
allowed some species of publicity nnd of trial. The 
names of the Ailprits were known ; they were brought 
heforo their judges, who did not*hide their Jaces ; and 
if the conviction was founded on incomplete evidence, or 
on alleged compromise of the safety of tlfc state* at least 
the sentemy was published, and the execution took 
place in broad daylight, and filled the nation at once 
with horror and with the burning thirst of revenge. It 
did not degrade the public mind, nor kill the feelings 
of independence and liberty. Bfft the seeret*poli<ll» 
of Russia, like the Inquisition, gives no notice of its 
proceedings: men are.judged who do not know that 
they are impeached; and e\eeuti<«i—imprisonment, or 
bnnishrflerit to Siberia—is carried ou t iu the dead of 
night. Not even the friends or fato^y of, the unhappy 
man dare complain, or ask the reason of the punish¬ 
ment, lest they should aggravate, his sufferings, or share 
his fate. The officials of the high Jfoliee may have 
made a mistake, and carried away the wrong niitn-r- 
tl#y may have acted, upon 4 |nls<t information—they 
nnty have been impelled by feelings of personal revenge 
— yet no redress is possible: upon the one-sided report 
of the chief of the high police, he emperor signs the 
ukase for banishment or prison, nnd no appeal is 
allowed, no second inquest ever made. The displeasure 
of the czar is regarded by his subjects ^ike one of the 
catastrophes iu nature—a hurricane, an earthquake, or 
an epidemic—whieji carries away the guiKy with the 
innocent. The czar himself is quite aware that he 
cannot avoid inflicting frequently the severest punish¬ 
ment qp guiltless men; yet lie knows that Ids throne 
cannot remain ( secure without the secret police. 
Nicholas has not even much regrets as Alexander. lie 
Ixdieves lie is the chosen tool of Ooil for making wfir 
against what men call liberty ; and if in war the best 
men fall by tile liullct, they do so in performing their 
duty. lie considers it the duty of every Russian wil- 
linglj»to go into exile, if the czar commands him to do 
so. Alexander, who had not the nerve of Nicholas, 
was at last tired of condemning people without paving 
given them an opportunity of defending themselves; ho 
therefore abolished the high police, ami the Russian 
was able to breathe in freedom, withont fear that every 
word lie uttered, even in the eircle of his family', might 
be related Jo the secret tribunal, and lot down as evi¬ 
dence against him. Rut the instant tlie restraint was 
removed, secret societies were formed all over the 
empire, and the czar had to re-establish the accursed 
institution. 1’oUtiriilly speaking, the evils of the secret 
police do not consist so much in flic miseries inflicted 
on' the banished persons—many of theta victims of a 
misunderstanding, or of private pique, of mere sus¬ 
picion, or of betrayed confidence—but in the general 
distrust which keeps down the Bpirit of the Russian 
tnld destroys his energies. 

‘ The Russian,' says Henningsen. ‘ doubts those nearest 
and dearest to him : the, friend feels occasionally the 
suspicion flash across his mind, that the friendship of 
long years may -prove only a cloak to this fearful 
espwnnagc which, th% set,ret police entertains in all 
classes of society; the brother sometimes dreads to 


confide ,to his brother thoughts which may be registered 
against him, ami ^neet at some future period' with 
retribution, sum, if slow; the very bridegroom often 
questions whether the bride does not open te him her 
arms, to worm from hid some secret which may be 
supposed to exist.’. 

, In writing'the aoove, Henningsen has not exagge¬ 
rated the condition of social intercourse in Russia. It 
is well known Hhat after the outbreak t>f the Sifith of 
December 1823, the conspirators were delivered up by 
their own fresnds and kin; and there was found a 
father who betrayed his own sun to the secret police, 
and the czar rewarded the ‘ patriotism ’ of fhe man, and 
hud hjs lianas inserted in the paperB for the sublimity 
of his devotion and virtue; but the reward was not a 
initigatior^of tln^ son’s punishment, but a higher rank 
in tlie official hierarchy for the unnatural parent, who 
did not even make request that his son phonld bo 
dealt with leniently: lie knew the mind of Nicholas, 
who might well say with Hhakspcnro’s Cicsar: 

I could be well moved, if T were as you; 

If I could pray to move, prayqrs would move me; 

But I aio constant as the northern star, 

Of wli<Sie*true, fixed, and resting quality. 

There is no fellhw in the firmamept. 

The skies arc painted with unnumbered sparks, 

They are all fire, and every one, doth shine; 

• But there's but one in nil cloth hold his place: 

So, in the worlif; ’tis furnished well with men, , 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 

* Yet, in the number, l do know but one 
That unassailable bolds on bis sink, 

Knsliaked of motion: and, that f am he, 

Let me a little shew it, even in this: 

That I was constant Cimber should be banished. 

And constant do remain to keep him so. , 

The secret police extends its web all over the empire, 
mid even beyond it. livery man of any importance is 
put down in the lxjpks of that office, and the informa¬ 
tion of the spies appeuded to his name. These spies 
receive no regular pay, but their reward is commen¬ 
surate to the reports they make. They often get 
instructions to watch this or that man, and to inquire 
into his actions, as well as into the opinions he is 
supposed to entertain. But the great bulk of tbe 
information received by the chiefs of the secret police 
—Count Benkendorf and General Kleinmichcl, both of 
them Germans—is not paid for. It consists of secret 
denunciations, sent voluntarily to these inquisitors by 
persons who wish to prove their patriotism (1) and 
loyalty, when they suqicct that they have themselves 
been denounced ; by those who seek office and promo¬ 
tion ; and by those who wish to revenge themselves on 
their enemies. « 

'It is to be observed,’ says Henningsen, ‘ that as file 
reports of spies are naturally compared, anil subjected 
to additional scrutiny where widely dissimilar, these 
men as seldom utterly devinle from the fact, or build 
up their accnsatitAs without a shadow of foundation, ns 
they ever tell the plain, unvarnished, and uninfluenced 
truth, a Thus somewhat of trutln is always mixed up 
with ea!%nnies and colourings of facts which utterly 
distort theriq, and all stand arrayed against the accused 
iu black nnd'w>*iite, to lie raked up should he ever, • 
innocently or cift.mbly, give umbrage to the secret 
police, or incur tlta serious displeasure of any of its 
innunurable agentfj 1 

i*Man forgets,k and God forgives," whispered a 
Russian; “ hut tlieUseeret, police neither forgets nor 
forgives.” The frmKous conversation which, took place 
years ago at the dinker-table* over the punch-bowl, or 
in a moment of vex.Ttion or auger, all are noted, with 
the malicious com mints of those who reported' it. All. 
are thrown into thtfdbalance when the. victim’s fate 
is weighed, unknowflbevidence thus influencing the 
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deeislan'by'unknnwn judges as to the^destiny of a man foreigner cdaqot xj^reoltl the jteculiar institutions of 
who liai, perhaps, in reality never otffcnded even against liussia* If the count urn* interested in the lady, it 
the peculiar code of political and soeialgnorality whiolj might he safer for her to make a compromise with 
is the‘standard of this fearfid institution. When the the faithless agent, and totinfrust him once more with 
Uustian subject has been found wanting in this balance, tho management of her affairs, since ail the judges at 
disgrace overtakes him as suddenly and unaccount- the court.were bribed; and if she pressed the trial* 
ably as .the doom of fate; and lie may often waste the against him, it would he her ruin. The judges could 
remaining years of his dreary existence in vain attempts not condemn the culprit without condemning them-* 
to ghees the cafise of his punishment, or his friends and selves lor having connived at hia frauds for so many 
relatives in conjecturing the nature of it. The grave years. The count expressed his nstonishment at this 
is mot more incommunicative ns to whnt*$asse'g in the cool disclosure from the governor of the province; but 
unknown regions beyond its bourfie than the secret was again met with the reply, unit a foreigner cannot 
police. It is trutf, the enmity of private individuals, comprehend the character and the .'institutions of 
the anger or the vindictive spirit of princes may die Kus»ia. The count returned to his house at dusk, < 
before them, or die with them; changes of party, and and on his way was struck l>y a bullet fired from 
tile warp and woof of fresh intrigues, hi*y render an nmbnsh. Of course lie did mot wage his time in 
meritorious what a fow years before was odious in the denouncing this attempt on ins life to a court of 
eyes of ttyjse who have been replaced or superseded; justice concerning wlifch he had received such curious 
but all these eventualities seldom bring relief to those information, ye communicated to his fair hostess the 
who suffer. . advice of the governor, and his firm belief that his 

‘ Secrecy is tlio great maxim of the high police; am> excellency was likewise bribed, and took l§s departure 
its Machiavclian spirit finds it better that these indi- immediately, lie had had enough of the order and 
viduals should di«f in the mines, the dungeons, and the morality reigning in the empire of the czar, 
deserts in which they •have already washed so many .The extravagnnec^pf tho aristocracy, th« venality of 
years, than that tile scandal of theiis return should be the officials, and the fear inspired by the terrible secret 
given to society. Already, notwithstanding every pre- police, naturally act in a most demoralising way upon 
caution, too much truth, too many details escape to the landed gentry, who in liussia constitute the bulk of 
the world, notwithstanding the atmosphere tIf niist the middle classes. ’’ These petty landed-prcyjrictors 

silence with which Muscovite society is enveloped ana imitate the prodiMdity of the higher aristocracy in a 
pervaded. There is another thing: if all men are too mure lmrbaroifs way. Gambling and drinking are their 
apt to forget the unfortunate, fear and policy in liusJia principal amusements; they squeeze as much as possible 
enjoin the most rajjid oblivion of those whom the out of the pens^it, and spend their incomes in revels, 
government has made so. Like the famous Iron Mask, lacking even the isuperficial polish of the St Petersburg 
tile names of prisoners mnl exiles are always unknown and Moscow society which they hare la-cause tligy 
to their jaiiors or guards; they become uumbm. There envy it. Middle clossespsueh ns we arc accus£onied.to 
is no e.hancg of their ever becoming acquainted with see in the west of Europe, do not exist in Kussia. 
any political change, if such occurred, that, might affect There are only three cities in the empire—St Peters- 
tlieir fortunes. And what purpose would such know- burg, Moscow, and Warsaw—with a population ex- 
Jed ge serve, when the wailing and gnashing of teeth of eeeding 100,000; only five others exceeding 50,000 ; 
years have now subsided into despaijror idiocy?’ only twenty-two exceeding 25.000. One ninth of tho 

The sword of Damocles hangs always over the head population of lthssia dwells in towns, and one-half of 
of the liussiau. Were it only for a lew days, the this town-population is devoted to agriculture; many 
dlinger would stun him, or drive him to rebellion; but of tin*cities, as is the case all over <the East, and even 
human nature becomes accustomed to every fixed con- in Poland and Hungary, being only villages of some 
dition ; the Aate of anxiety cannot last for ever. Tbe considerably extent. Commerce, in the eyes of the 
liussian, therefore, endeavours to be as little reminded Kussian, degrades the nobleman—that is to slty, tho 
of his danger as possible; and lienee most of them rush freeman, the shaven class : it is, therefore, altogether in 
into dissipation, and seek to forget their abject state thj hands either of foreigners, Tlews, Germans, or of 
or dependence in sensual pleasures. I.ove-intrigues, serfs and freed men, who, when they become first-class 
gambling, drinking, and every kind of extravagance, merchants, with n capital of more than L.10,000, are 
are winked at by the ‘court, ^vhere only those are free from corporal punishment, and have tbe privilege 
thought dangerous who think, who read, who observe, of driving in a carriagc-and-pnir. Wo to the unlyippy 
whose ambition is unconnected with the official liier- merchant who should drive in a carriage-aud-joiir: it 
arcliy, «nd who appear to seek happiness elsewhere is the privilege of nobility 1 Manufactures arc not bo 
titan in the vicinity of the scorchingTaya of imperial degrading, according to liussian notions, as commerce; 
Ktajesty. the rich families—as mentioned already—are often 

Count K— — , a Hungarian nobleman, had in former forced, by the advice of the czar, to carry on cotton- 
years a most curious experience in respect to the mills, wool and silk manufactories, and iron-fuundries; 
‘peculiar institution ’ of liussia. lie hod made tho but the workshops are conducted by foreign overseers, 
acquaintance of a highly accomplisliea liussian ladv in and surveyors, and engineers, and the work i^performed 
one of his summer-excursions in Germany, who tainted by the peasants, who do not receive wages but only their 

liim to her estates in ^Southern liussia. CounhfK- food and clothing, just ns the negro slave in the southern 

obtained .a passport, and went to visit the lad^rllaving states of America. Considerable capital is invested in 
himself the experience of a great lnnded^reprietor, he sncli enterprises, and the czar bolsters them up by the 
soon discovered that the lady must han been robbed prohibitions qf his tariff) since, in spite of the cheapness 
to an enormous extent by the agent dsher estates, and of labour, the* products of native industry could not 
requested to be allowed to look ipto the accounts, compete with English fabrics in European liussia. It 
He quickly proved to her that she was the victim of a is only in Central Asia, and the north-western partswf 
conspiracy amongst her overseers, Jviio despoiled^er Chinn, that liussian articles enter into competition with, 
of nearly ono-half of her income./The lady, by hi#. English ones, the wares being more cheaply conveyed 
advice, dismissed her prirufipal agwit, and took steps on sledges during winter over the frozen snow, which 
tor suing him at the provincial cwrt for the recovery converts all tliu country into one continuous highway, 
of her property. A few days lateJ the count received than by ships and on the backs of mules and camels, 
an jnVitAtion to attend the governor of the province, by the way of India or of Shanghai. Tbe manufactures 
who told him, it might he better to interfere with of lliusia are kept up solely by tbe will of the czar, 
the afi&irs of the lady; cspetiiUjy, added he, since a and ins system of prohibition. 









In the novel of Lennon Ilero.of our Days, 
lately published in tliree different translations-rwe find 
dismayed nearly all the features of the picture we 
have given of Russian so6ii#y: the antagonism betweed 
the £ourt of St 1'etembur‘g and the sullenly opposing 
•Moscow; the frivolous tone of botlr; the rtvighness of 
.the gentry; the complete absepce of chivalrous spirit 
• both in the higher jnd lower ranks of the people ; the 
■ want of earnestness and aim even in the most highly 
gifted; the resulting feeling of the emptiness of life, 
and the utter hollowness of a social state in which the 
lnind being without iwly object for a noble ambition, 
seeks pleasurebnly in sensual gratification, having lost 
, all energy to resist a despotism powerful to crush,‘and 
ready to punish on more suspicion. 

-a- ( - 

TIIE MONTH: • 

SCIENCE ANI) A iAT fi. » 

Among the* subjects brought forward at the meeting 
of the British Association, to which we briefly alluded 
last month, there are a few not to bo passed over in 
silence, aswp have from time to time noticed their pro¬ 
gress, and they have now reached a further develop¬ 
ment. Dr Tyndall, as tiio result of a scries of 
experiments in what' Mr Faraday culls I lie ‘magnetic 
field ’—-that is, the space between'the poles of a horse¬ 
shoe mllgnet—states, that although objects, when at¬ 
tracted, are drawn into a line passing from cue pole 
to the other, this line is not that of maximum force, 
but of minimum force. This couclmuon, which lias 
already been warmly discussed, is at variance with the 
commonly received notion. Mr Crossa shewed tl.fit 
*tpe slow deposition of oryfluls by electro-galvanic 
agency ’‘might help to throw light on the formation 
of crystalline minerals in certain rocks. Mr Hopkins, 
continuing his inquiry as to thotwny in which pressure 
effects the melting-point of different substances, lu.fi, 
with the aid of Mr Fair bairn, subjected wax, sperma¬ 
ceti, stearine, and sulphur, to a pis/suru of 11,000 
pounds to the square inch: and finds jp each case 
that the higher thes pressure, the higher must lie the 
temperature before tin substance will melt. Herein 
are suggestive hints foe geologists. During the expe¬ 
riment!, there was a waste of the material operated on, 
which could wt he accounted for, until it was found 
escaping in almost invisible jets from the pores ,ol' 
the brass cylinder that contained it; and only by most 
careful casting, and a hammering of the surface, was it 
possible to construct a cylinder that would resist the 
immense force exerted. Mr Fuirbairn, with his well- 
know^i skill and ingenuity, 1ms carried the experiment 
still further, even to a pressure of from 80,000 pounds 
to 90,000 pounds to the incli; and umler*'this hi found 
that ‘ clay and some other substances had acquired all 
the density, consistency, and hardness of some of our 
hardest and densest rocks.’ Another hint for geologists. 
Following up their researches im vegetation, Air Lawcs 
and Dr Uilbert are led to believe that the nitric acid 
and ammonia in the atmosphere are ‘about equally 
efficient in supplying nitrogen for plants;' and Mr 
Waringtnn has discovered what will be interesting to 
all who keep an aquarium, that by placing coloured 
glasses between the sun and the plants,«tlio red algos, 
which hitherto have been known to thrive at great 
depths in the sea where only but little light penetrates, 
may be made to grow in a glass jar. As these are 
pnong the most beautiful of marine vegetation, a new 
subject of study and pleasure will now be available to 
the cultivator. 

Much talk, and more than was wise, was held con¬ 
cerning deviations of the compaiw, especially in iron 
ships. The question is of high importance. ‘ The loss 
of the Philadelphia steamer on the coast of Newfound¬ 
land is said to have been caused by inacSirate 


compasses; but^why should people forget ■ that the 
Admiralty causecrthe subject to be property investi¬ 
gated pome years ago, and issued the needful instruc¬ 
tions ? Whatever may pe the amount of permanent 
magnetism in a vessel at the commencement of a 
voyage, it varies % with every change of geographical 
position, and its disturbing effect on the compass- 
needle. is only to be ascertained by daily observation 
and reference*to a good standard compass. To take 
nothing for granted, both with chronometers and com¬ 
passes, is the*6nly safe rule for those who navigate the 
ocean. We may add here, that M? Uujimkorff has 
juBt come over on ft flyidg visit to arrange for bringing 
into use a new electric-printing telegraph of his inven¬ 
tion. It iB simpler than any other, and will print sixty 
words a minute, i A Swedish gentleman, too, has arrived 
w$th a calculating-machine, that not only calculates up 
to any number of logarithms, &c., but printf them off 
in columns as fast as they are produced. Mr Babbage's 
machine thus finds a riv,'d. 

• Sombthing has at last been done towards economy of 
fuel in sea-going steamers. The Pacific , a vessel of 
1409 tons burden, and GOO hofse-pSwer, launched at 
Alillwnll hr ^September, has been half-way down the 
Channel on a trial trip. Sixteen miles an hour was 
the speed promised by her Imihldrs, and more thap 
accomplished. At full speed, a ton of coal wrs burnt 
far each left miles; but at half-steam, the same quantity 
sufficed for twenty miles. This fine ship, therefore, 
will steam 4000 miles in ten days, with a consumption 
of*400 tons of coal, or in fourteen and a half days, with 
2(H) tons. A remarkable saving* With the shook of 
that terrible event, the foundering of the mail-steamer 
Antic, fresh in our mind, we cannot forbear from 
expressing a hope, that when the Pacific goes to sea, 
some means will be taken to establish ofllrient signals 
for the prevention of collision. Alany jieople still prefer 
sailing ships; and seeing that the lied Jacket sailed to 
Melbourne in sixty-nine 'und n half days, and camc- 
home again in seventy-three and a half, including 
sundry detentions, and that the l.iijhtuinti has made 
the voyage from Melbourne in sixty-three days, wind 
may be trusted to tor celerity as well as vapour. Of 
course the ship is bnilt on the most approved scien¬ 
tific principles, and wo see the result—round' the 
world in five months and eleven days! The quickest 
circumnavigation on record. 

Narrow as is the isthmus, the surveying of a route 
from one side to the other has not been accomplished 
without great privation and loss. In the latest attempt, 
we learn that Licutemgil Strain, of the United Slates 
ship Cyanc, who with a party had struggled for nearly 
a month from Panama towards Darien, would have 
perished from starvation on the upper Chuqanaque 
but for the timefy assistance afforded by a boat’s crew 
from the Virarjo, a British vessel lying at Darien. The 
difficulties encountered from dense forests, shallows 
and rapids in the rivers, want of food, and the hostility 
of the natives, wpre extreme, and fatal to eight of the 
party—two of whom were the commissioners appointed 
by ir'government of New Granada. Four men from 
the l-TSoyo, as some of our readefs will remember, were 
lost a fff," months ago while employed on similar 
service. -V 

Further soued the Americans have been more suc¬ 
cessful : a four tit steamer of 250 tons has just been 
launched at New York, for the navigation of the great 
river Orinoco. Sll; is of light draught, being intended 
foityhat important branch the Mctea, up which she is 
Expected to makerher way to within thirty miles of 
Bogota. What a rrodigioqs trade will some day be 
‘developed in that tiarvellousiy fertile region 1 It is 
already eonsiderabl* and would be more so blit for the 
unstable temperament of the inhabitants. The Other 
vessels run from R&Tvar, which is 800 miles up the 
river, to Nutrias, son\ 700 miles further; too vast a . 
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route to be monopolised by any one Nation. The trad- in the manufacture °f |*lital»; for the production of 
ing season kata from May to Novllnber; during which -coloufp by electricity; for new textile substances, and 
months the river rises, reaching its maximum in improvements in cloth and leather; for fireplaces j for 
August It ia then fifty feet higher than in May. ' mew esculents from foreign* countries ; for a pipe of 
About the time that the*Bomarsund batteries were wine, the produce of Australia.; for the simplification 
demolished, a nobleman, distinguidsed for his scientific and improvement of instruments used in navigation-* 
attainments, communicated to gdvernnrent ugilon §»r among which one ‘ that will detect the local attraction 
building floating-batteries of iron, with which any fort, of a ship at sea, with reference to the compass, by 
however strong, whether granite or solid rock, might direct observation of the heavenly bodies, without the 
be comfortably reduced. Experiments have been made process of turning the ship.’ This, it will be seen, ho* 
to test the plan, and with such satisfactory results, that a relation to what we have said above concerning the 
the batteries ase actually in hand, to be cased erelong proceedings nt Liverpool. Tflfe best answer would be 
with six-in*ch irdii, from which ninety-nine balls out of for sonic ingenious mechanic to ma]pe M. Foucault’s 
a hundred will fly off innocuous. Witlulialf a, dozen gyroscope available for use ou ship-board. Success 
of these in the Baltic next spring, it is expected would bring him both fume 'and fortune. All the* 
that Helsuigfors and Cronstiult -gill be, effectually papers or specimens aro to be sent ig by March 31, 
astonished. 1855. 1 

The Institution of Civil Engineers have given their l)r Storehouse has so simplified his charcoal respirator, 
Telford Medal to Mr Dobbs, the American, for his that the speijmcns now made, arc not more than half 
improvements in locks; and to Mr Janies Yates, for the wiflght oi the ordinary respirator, and can be sold 
his paper ‘On the Means o? attaining to Uniformity at 4s. each. In this the layer of charcoal is a quarter 
in European Measures, Weights, and Coins;’ and a inch thick, which, as the doctor explains, has manifest 
‘Council Premium sf books,’ to Mr J. Simpson, for advantages: ‘Where the breath,’ he says, ‘is at all fetid, 
his paper 1 Oil the "Prevention of Knink^ in Engine which is usually the case in diseases of tli£ chest, under 
and other Furnaces.’ As regards/lie litter question, «mari^ forms of dyspepsia, Ac., the disagreeable effluvia 
an important solution lias been effected at Messrs are absorbed by the charcoal, so du> u comparatively 
Culiitls’ establishment, near King’s Cross—nothing less pure air alone is inspired. This, I think, may occa- 
than complete suppression of smoke. To-give an idea sionally exercise a beneficial influence on diseases of tho 
of it: the old flue is closely stepped at seven teet throat and lnngsA * 

above the fire, and opens into a new flue at a right The Commissiffllers of Sewers, while preparing for 
angle, about nine feet in length, which termimites their great drainage scheme, have employed Mr Wick- 
in a descending jhuft, that communicates with a steed to draw up a report on ■ the most advantageous 
water-tank and drain underground. Where this flue method of dcVliug with the sewage matter of the ! 
joins the shaft, a small jet of water plays through metropolis.’ Allowing for increase of population, he 
a rose, and falling in a continual shower, creates n estimates the dail^liqfliU discharge from tile sewere of 
downwanl^current, which currying the smoke, leaves London for some years to come at 103,048,588 gallbns, 
it condensed on the surface of the water in the tank, the solid contents of which would amount to 333,438 
from whence it may be collected for consumption, tons a year—enough„to manure more than a million 
or floated off by the drain. - Besides the entire proven- acres ; and he proposes to pump from tho sewers into 
lion of smoke, this method cflbcja a large economy : a large reservoir, where the solid mutters would be pre- 
eleven bushels of coal a day use’, to bo burned in the cipituted and foiodurisud by admixture with lime, while 
furnace, but. now only four bushels. the water would flow away comparatively pure. Tho | 

Gas, in common with so many other products of solid porlufh would next be placqd into a centrifugal ] 
industry, is finding its way round the world: an drying-machine, making HlOO revolutions a minute, to j 
apparatus 'has been sent to Ilong-Kong; and the expel its moisture, after which it would lie in a condi- 1 
Chinese will perhaps remember in years to come, that tion to lie* cut up into cul*-8 for sale, worth at the 
the wonderful light flashed upon them in the year of lowest estimate two guineas per ton. "Whether so | 
the great revolution. Wc hear in many quarters of great a scheme, requiring a million sterling, can be 
experiments, having the improvement of gas for their Beneficially set agoing, is a question, it lias succeeded 
object. At Paris, M. Cliennt finds tliat by impregnating on a small scale at Leicester; but opinions are much 
gas with certain carbonates during the process of divided as to the value of sewage manure. Someexpe- 
inanufacturc, the heating amt illuminating power is rimcutalists assert, that before it reaches the fields the 
largely increased. And in the United States, Mr Drake, fertilising property is weli-nigli washed and idhnipu- 
of Bps ton, lias patented a domestic gas-apparatus, luted out of it. At unyrate, we hope the course of 
which, occupying a space no mote than two feet square, improvement in London will not he stayed till the 
will supply gas as fast as wanted, and no faster, question is decided. Above all, we wish to see the 
whereby all necessity for a receptacle for storing up a drainage diverted from the Thames, and spacious , 
quantity is dispensed with. His gas is made from quays and terrace-walks constructed along the banks, 
vapour of benzole combined with atmospheric air, and Why should not London gel rid of its nuisances and 
by the heat of the burning coai-tA from which it is deformities as Acll as Paris ? • 

derived. The gas is thus cheaply produced, aM, the A project has come before the Commissioners of 
apparatus is said to be so simple, that even the jpiil Lest 1 I’aving, which we are glad to notice. The secretary of j 
servant would he able to manage it. Jr the Post Office has inquired of them, whether they 

The Society of Arts have publishctLjdncir list of object to the erection of ‘ pillar letter-boxes ’ at intor- 
subjects for premium for 1855. It inqjrffles most of the vals along the streets. Boxes of this description, made 
desiderata as regards gas and arnoljf; among which a of iron, handler some time been in use in Paris and 
1 smokeless fuel ’ is mentioned. 'lMhs would appear to Berlin; and as the cost of the ‘ receiving-houses ’ would 
be provided for by the proposition®inw talked ef, for a be diminished by their introduction here, there is gpod 
company to convert peat into a lilidifled coal,-a^iich reason why wc should have them. If the answer he 
from trials already made will btfnearly, if not quite, favourable, as it doubtless will, tlie first trial will be 
smokeless. There is besides tb J advantage, that tffe made along the line of streets extending from the post- 
gas made from it will be*free froft the impurities now office to Charing Cross. We have no doubt that the 
so much complained of; and DM Lctheby says it will posting of letters will be greatly facilitated by the 
yield 14,000 cubic feet of gas to lie ton. To return to contemplated arrangement. 

tho list: premiums are offered A the best methods of At the Fort Pitt Works, near Pittsburgh, the United 
separating metals from differentJres; for improvements Stats’ government arc casting cannon of extraordinary 
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dimensions—10-inch bore, W-thrflw a ,124-lbs. ball. 
They are cart hollow; and' wrote cooling a continuous 
stream of water is forced into them, by wluch the 
inside being cooled before'tte outside, greater tenacity* 
is insured. These monster-guns are to be called 
•Cptanibiades:’ in the trials already made, they have 
' bean found to tear a charge five or six times heavier 
■■Chan guns made in,.the usual way. An important' 
imaeUnu, too, has brtn submitted to the Franklin 
Institute at Philadelphia: a ‘ rotary dredger,' which is 
said to excel all others in the removal of shoals and 
a&nd-banks. It is mooted by a rope from the head, and 
this winding rolled a barrel, draws the vessel forward, 
awhile the machinery admits of being shifted to suit *he 
Wbrk to be done—the softer the soil, the quicker the 
movement. G*e of these machines, having ‘ a wheel 
twenty-four feet in diameter, with four buckets, dug 
out 1200 cubic yards of gravel bottom hi a day.’ 
What will become of shnllow harbours ufjer this ? 

From what hns transpired within the past few 1 weeks, 
we may conclude that aTctic expeditions arc at an end ; 
henceforth the polar regions will be left to the dominion 
of frost. Captain Inglefteld, who went out last spring 
with the Pliypnix steamer, lias rttqfnod, bringing !Siq, 
Edward Belcher, Captain M’Clurc, and other officers; ho* 
was soon followed by theiWM Star, with the remainder 
of the officers and all the crews employed in the recent 
searching-expeditions. Kite vessels—the Jnrestyjator,. 
Eesuhite, Intrepid, Assistance, ■ami IXmccr — liuve been 
■ abandoned, fust frozen in the ice. This is so different 
Arom jrtafeWas expected, that much surprise aud dis- 
jngj^^HEluts been expressed at the untoward result; 
itqffiBHg of the younger officers do not hesitate to 
defimS'the abandonment to be premature. Commander 
Osborne, who came home iwtr arrest in tlic Sorth 
Star, waf released by ordjj^rom the Admiralty as 
soon ns the vessel arriveM^woolwii-h—the authorities 
thereby expressing non-approval *f the superior officer’s 
proceedings. As usual, the chiefs have been tried by 
coiirt-martial for losing their slops; and though nil 
were acquitted, the leader was not e^merated from 
■blame. A further inquiry into the circumstances is 
ft) take place at thu*Adinivalty. Jt appears, that after 
Sftndry explorations, in wiueh it was ascertained that 
Jtmea’s Sound communicates witli Wellington Channel 
•—that the shore in places rises into hills 1 r.fll) feet high 
—tint* a * Victor* Acphipelago’ was taken possession 
of—that the Tolar Set was seen; after all this, Sir 
Edward Belcher's ship was frozen in, September ](£ 
18(18, and not being extricated in August of the present 
year, was then abandoned, as well as the others. 
Captain Collinson, in the Enta-prim, is believed to be 
retracing his route to Behring’s Strait, ns his only 
chance of escape; and we hope erelong to hear of him 
from the Pacific. And Dr lv ii tie, with the American 
expedition, who, when last heard from, was far away 
up the western coast of Greenland, when arc we to 
get news of him ? 1 

While writing the above paragraph, information has 
readied us concerning Sir John Trunk nil’s expedition. 
It is of the most painful nature, and unhappily there is 
no reason to doubt its truth. Wo mentioned last year 
thttt Dr Uae was going out at the charge of the Hud¬ 
son's Bay Company to explore part of the sltoreB of 
Bopthia. While engaged in this work during the past 
cummer, he met a lew Esquimaux in Petty Bay, from 
whom he learned that early in 18.111 they had fallen in 
with a party of about forty white men, dragging a boat 
and sletiges, headed by an officer who had a telescope 
Strapped across his shoulders. The strangers reported 
to the natives that they were the survivors of a larger 
number, and lmving lost their ships among the floes, 
had tteeh compelled to take to the ice, in the hope by- 
travelling to read) some place of tncronr. The hope 
must have been cruelly disappointed, for the forty 
met with were but -he survivors of 158; and ffliey, 


in turn, perished-aSgw weeks later- After the inter¬ 
view with ‘ the E*$uliuii*iKj, they had struggled on 
till tlieg reached the maialhnd, not for, at is supposed, 
from Point Ogle, diseoveqsd by Sir George Brisk when 
he descended the Great Fish Hirer in 1834; and there, 
not finding thf deeSj they hud hoped to shoot, they all 
died mllerably of starvation. They were reduced to 
such extremities, as is said, as to have resorted to the 
dreadful expedient of cannibalism. 

Thus, after nine years of suspense and anxiety, the' 
mystery comcT to a terrible solution. Dr Rae has 
brought with him a number of silver spoon* and forks, 
bearing well-known crests and initials, which he pur- 
chaseddrom she natives, and a circular silver plate, pn 
which is engraved the name of Sir Jolm Frank lift— 
relies frona the deutli-cncampment. Tho Esquimaux 
report thnt muskets, powder, and books were left; 
among the latter there is probably a journal, giving 
the melancholy history of brave men who, after urging 
endurance to the utmost at last lay down to die— 
victims Vf tho grim Frost King. Though five-years, 
have elapsed, we doubt not that every effort will be' 
made to recover every relic. Thefce is‘reason to believe 
that Sir Jarqgs llnss a'ud the -lamented Lieutenant 
lidlot must havcvbcen at one port of their search 
within a few miles of the Franklin'party. As to thft. 
spot where they perished, it is the dreariest of th#L 
A*>tic (•oust. In his descent of the Great Fish River, 
nearly C()0 miles, Hfr George Back did not see a tingle 
tree, find the sea-shore presented scenes of utter 
desolation. 


TII K HOUSE OF CL AT. 

Tiikuk was a house--a house of clay— 

IV herein the inmate sang all day 
Merry and poor; 

For Hope sat likewise, heart to heart, 

Fonrl and kind, fond and kind, 

Vowing lie never would depart. 

Till all at once be changed ids mind : 

‘ Sweetheart, good-by ! ’ lie slipped aiiay, 
Anil shut the door. 

But Love came past, and looking in 
IVitli smile that pierced like sunshine thin 
Through wall, roof, Jaor, 

Stood in the midst of that poor room 
Grand and fair, grand and fair, 

Making a glory out of gloom; 

Till at tho window mocked old Care;— 
Love sighed—■* Aftlftse, and nothing win?’ 
lie shut the door. 

Then o’er the barred house of clay « 

Kind jasmine and clematis gay 
Grew evermore; 

And bees hummed merrily outside 
Loud and strong, loud and strong, 

The inner silentness to hide, 

The stcadfhst silence all day long, 

\Till evening touched with finger gray 

S t door. • 

st that passes by 
■1 whose calm evo 
arks poor; 
l at any gate, 

Is, stands and calls • 
into opens straight 
i crumbling clay-house tails, 
arms silently, 
door, r 
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DO^N STAIRS IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 

There are curiosities enough all around us, if we 
choose to look out for then!! liven the penny receipt- 
stamp which John Jones gives to William Smith, in 
acknowledgment o^thc payment for ‘ Mending tiles on 
top of house,’ is a curiosity, in rcspqptt both to the 
mechanical and fiscal arrangements connected with it. 
iris of these ponny receipt-stamps, and of stamps of 
various other kinds, that wc wish to gossip,a little; 
and the reader will probably find ^ic gossip not wlraly 
without interest or novelty. 

In the principal thoroughfare of London stands a 
large quadrangular building, of Grecian style and 
beautiful proportions, known far and wide as Somerset 
House, and containing many public offices, besides 
apartments for the accommodation of learned societies. 
The Government Offices, generally so called, are those 
more immediately under consideration. In walking 
round the interior quadrangle, and through various 
passages which present themselves, sundry inscriptions 
over sundry doors meot the view, denoting that here is 
the ‘Duchy of Cornwall Office,’ there the ‘ Audit Office,’ 
at another place the ‘Registrar-general’s Office;’ and 
so on. Bqt the most busy of all is the Office of the 
‘Board of Inland Revenue,’ more familiarly known as 
the ‘Stamp Office.’ Men and boys, broadcloth and 
fustian, arc incessantly pouring in and out of the dour 
leading to those offices. And well they may, for no 
inconsiderable portion of the national revenue is here 
managed. Thu probate-duty^nd the legacy-duty, the 
land-tax and the assessed taxes, the income-tax and 
other taxes, the newspaper-stamps anil the postage- 
stamps, the receipt-stamps and tlys bill-stamps, the 
.licences and the stage-coach duty—these, and many 
other matters, are superintended by the Board of Inland 
Revenue; and a notable portion of the south side of 
Somerset House is devoted to the business of the 
Board. • * 

Down stairs—our business is down stairs JR one, 
and even two storils below the level of tWSomerset 
House quadrangle; and hero a scene of ii£/Br bewilder¬ 
ment is presented. How anybody fpufnnd anybody 
else is a perfect marvel. Passages Mad in every direc- 
tibn, and doors are thickly congrefated on both sides 
of every passage; and if wepeuetwte to the ertt of any 
one passage,' we find ourselves ony at ' the bcgftwng 
of the end;* for there is anotljfr labyrinth beyond. 
Young lawyers’ clerks poppi* in and out of two of 
the rooms, with lawyer-like iJking papers in tliclr 
Ijaqdc ; law-stationers’ boys are growing them; errand- 
boys and porters from mercantile firms have their 
budgets of papes;; and Sorngfiet Home officials are 


passing ft) and from the almost numberless rooms. 
Penetrating to the remoter depths, we come to an 
unmistakabll workshop, with unmistakable workmen 
employed in it by scores. Presses of very curious kind; 
inkiug-rollers of diverse sizes; inks of varied colours; 
stamping-dies of different sizes and devices; perforatiug- 
maq^nos of cxqtBjitcconstruction--all archers; and a 
rare clatter they produce: though, like factory clatter 
generally, it is perfectly conformable with strict order 
and system. . 

This down-sjmrs region is devoted to foe Stamp 
Office, as one department of inland revenue. Its 
machinery, material as well as official, is raattmnuuntic, 
considering ti^ small items wherewith the^HBM is , 

What is the usq of stamps ? Do they renderuMfiy 
good ? If they, ns smmps, are useful, it |g only in a i 
secondary sense; for unquestionably their primary 
purport is to transfer money from the . commercial 
pocket into the Treasury pocket. Mr Gladstone, tqr' 
any other Chancellor of tha Exchequer, wants money 
for public pu\>oscs, and he invents stamps as a means 
of obtaining some of this monpy. Many of the stamps 1 
are really of no public: use, except (ts a means of bring¬ 
ing money into the Exchequer; while other stamps jpm 
available in paying for porterage, carriage, orjyransport. 
Let us see how this nrises,Jhy fompariag receipt- 
stamps, document-stamps, pottage-stamps, and news- 
{lapcr-stnmps. A receipt-stamp is valuable to the 
payer and receiver of money, only because the legis- j 
lnture lias chosen to declnre that a stamp upon the 
receipt is legally necessary. A document 7 stagip—by 
which wc mean the stamps on probates, leases, inden- •' 
turej, bonds, and such like legal instruments—is, In ; 
like inauner perfectly useless to the parties who have 
hod to pay for it, except in so far as the legislature 
has rendered the use necessary. But in respect to the 
postage and qewspaper stamps, the case is different. 
U nquestionably the government thinks of foe revenue in 
these matters, rather than of the convenience of letter- 
writers and newspaper readers; but this convenience 
is nut lost sight of nevertheless. The royal postman 
says: ‘ If you will put a penny-stamp upon every letter, 

I will conftre any one or more of them for nothing; 
whether from the Strand to Cheapside, or from .Ven- j 
zance to the Shetland Islands'—and he does it. ^Vnd 
again; ‘ If you will consent to pay an additional petipy 


for every newspaper you buy, I will convey any stten 
newspaper, even thirteen thousand miles to Sydney, for 
nothing’—and he does it. Hence the various stamp- 
duties are veiy unequal in their incidence on..the 
public. , 

liy the courtesy of Mr Edwin Hill, who presides 
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over thevitemping-macliiuery^'We art enabled toaay a 
IHtle Concerning this beautiful machinery, anc^ also 
concerning the official routine by which the public 
is brought into contact yvith the Stamp-office 
Department. « 

"... p£et ua suppose that a solicitor has a legal document 
• yibiuh requires to be stamped in order to giro it 
^^ulidity. He takes or sends it'to Somerset House, 
wbere«a 1 Receiver's Office’ initiates the official routine. 
./The receiver takes the money, sav for a twenty-shilling 
.stamp, and is responsible to the llonrd for this money : 
hsunakes out a warrant 6r kind of receipt. The docu- 
■ aunt and the warrant pass from room to room, and 
from hand to hand, to undergo certain verification. 
The document, in its travels, finds its way into the 
stamping-room, where Mr Hill’s subordinates subject 
it to a process or dry stamping with a die. When all 
is ready, the solicitor—perhaps without having loft the 
building, perhaps in two or three hours, perhaps the 
next day—takes away the stamped document, Which 
is ever after twutcd reverentially at Westminster Hall. 
The dies employed tor this kind of stamping are 
engraved on brass or some other metal, and are worked 
by an eniltossipg-press, full of ingenious contrivances. 
The' dies, of course vary greatly in hoviccs, and ifiany 
niceties of adjustment are necessary to suit the size 
and thickness of t|us document to be stamped. This, 
however, is perhaps, mcclmr.ie.nlly considered, the most 
simple oWit stamping processes, aittaragh it brings in 
, by fur the largest amount of inonly for individual 
stamps. If we remember rightly, the executors of a 
celebrated London goldsmith paid L.20,000 for stamping 
the probate of a will—a creation of tdfnty thousand 
pounds’ worth of wealth to the Treasury by one blow, 
of a Stamping-proa ! at * 

Piss we*ou to newspapers. Every one knows, that 
at one corner of every newspaper a red stamp appears 
—commonplace in its appearance, and a blot when 
mixed up with the black printing. The die employed 
in tlus kind of stamping lias often certain movable 
pieces, which cau lie changed from ti^ie to time—• 
indeed, such is the ease in many other dies, where the 
price of the stamp nr the day of issue is*indicated, 
lint whether changed or nut, tiie die stamps the name 


to indicate Hie cwWsUip of each. Newspapers ore 
stamped before, notlwfter, being .printed—for reasons 
that will lie obvious, , when it» considered )»ow quickly 
«the papers are distributed to our breakfast-tables, as 
soon as the printing is ffompleted. The newspaper 
proprietors send rates of paper to the Stamp Office,' 
cause each sheet to ms stamped, pay for the stamping, 
ana then fetch them away by horse and cart, or by 
any other meansi From Monday morning'to Saturday 
night, there is thus an incessant arrival and departure 
of bales of paper for the newspapers, to sujt the 
various morning, evening, and weekly isr.ues. 

This kind of stamping!'has recently uuSergone a 
signal improvement. Until lately, all was performed 
by hand-process, and some of it is still so conducted. 

A man iB stptionec^at a kind of table, on which a heap 
of paper is placed; lie holds in liis right hand a metal 
die affixed to a small boxwood handle; whjja near 
him is a bowl containing several layers of flannel 
saturated with red printing-ink. Ho dabs the die upon. 
Ihg ink-bowl, and then dans it upon one comer of a 
sheet of paper, and the stamping is done. This is 
all a spectator can see; but tlurg are sundry little 
movements wjiich only the man himself can appreciate, 
i IIow to turn cfver tjic leaves so quickly as to stamp 
7CK) or 800 in an hour, and yet not allow the corners 
to be crumpled hack, is a feat left to the delicate > 
moKments ef his left hand. But ingenious ns the 
process may be, it. is gertainly too rude for our go-ahead 
age ; inwl Mr Kdwin Hill has invented a beautiful 
muelsine for effecting it by sfemn-power. Little inking- 
rollers feed themselves with red ink from a little 
reservoir; they deposit a little ink upon a little tablet; 
the die carries off a little of this ink; and by a very 
remarkable stringing motion, it burls over and dashes 
upon the paper. All the movements are rigorously 
timed, so as. to occur in their proper order; and by 
a slight movement of the foot, an attendant can stop 
the machine instantly. Mr Hill assures us, that it cost 
him days and weeks of anxious thought to devise a 
means for effecting the very simple process of turning 
over the successive leaves as they are stamped: he 
effects this completely by—what shall we call it ?—say 
a little wind-mill, the sails of which strike down the 


of tlie newspaper. For instance, if we look at the 
stcond page of any nonil^r of the Illustrated News, 
we see a sort of heraldic device stamped in red ink, 
with ‘ One ’ at the top, ‘•Penny' at the bottom, ‘ Illus¬ 
trated London News’at tlie left hand, and ‘Newspaper* 
at the right. As to the question, ‘ What constitutes a 
newspaper?’ tlie public have had pretty nearly enough 
of tlmt in quarrels, and lawsuits, and parliamentary 
discussfbn; but in regard to our present subject, it is 
well to bear tliis fact in mind, that every newspaper 
must he stamped, and tlmt other periodicals — lik* tlie 
Athenaum or Notes mid Queries — mm/ he stamped. 
Tlie Athemrum, for instance, sells largely in tlie country; 
and it saves trouble to all parties if the Post-office 
authorities will convey tlie respective numbers to the 
< homes of tli» respective purchasers in*the country; 
this they w ill do if a penny-stamp has been impressed 
. upon each number. lienee the stamping of periodicals 
, is chiefly compulsory, but in part voluntary: news¬ 
papers are stamped whether to go by post or not; 
Other periodicals are stamped if, and only if, they are 
to go by poBt. * 

. In the news stamping-rooms wo have to steer our 
coiu^e between reams and hales of paper. Prom tlie 
Morning Post we have to dodge round tlie Economist;’ 
thin the British Banner lies in the way of the Standard 
of Freedom; tho Witness is standing on its edge, and 
tee Guardian is lying flat down . the News of the 
World is nearly hidden behind the Wesleyan Times; 
and in trying to avoid the Patriot , we stumble upon 
the Watchman* Not that these are actual bales of 
' newspapers which wt see, hut there are red miLks 


comer of each sheet after being stumped, something 
.analogous in action to the sstek or paddles, or vanes of 
the American rcaping-mgetHte 
One newspaper, the greatiwviatban of tlie press, is. 
in this, os in many other particulars, in advance of its 
brethren: the Tinm stamps itself, instead of going 
to Somerset. House to be stamped. When the daily 
impression of this extraoiflimiry journal became twenty, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty thousand, the daily carrying 
to and fro of so many tons of paper became an onerous 
work. A euro hat been found—a very rational cure, 
available in other directions when circumstances render 
it desirable. The proprietors of the Times have been 
furnished by the Stamp Office with a die, which is fixed 
to the form of type on tlie great printing-cylinder. 
This die prints its impress at the same time, and in tlie 
same tanner, as the rest of the printing is effected. A 
eorreetwjlancing of accounts between the proprietors , 
and tlie sl^np Office is effected by tlie aid of a tell-tale 
or register, T^tpceies of clock-work which shews how 
often tlie cylimS^lias rotated, and how many pennies 
are payable for fll< number of sheets stamped. All 
other newspnpers av thus stamped before the printing; 
the Thus, during thvprlnting. < 

Agpmg the busyfcworkers in tee busy rooms me 
Ihsfe .devoted to the Wostagc-stamp Department. This 
is, perhaps, the inoaE remarkable of ail the varieties 
of stamping, on accoivt of the'enormous numbers with 
wnicli we have to dclii. The postage-stamps may be 
regarded as of four kinds—penny adhesive stamps, 
adhesive stamps of lfchor value, stamped envelopes, 
and stamped covers so&n the form of envelopes. The 
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last thiie varieties, however, are relatively email in 
quantity: the ‘penny adheeivag’ being in an over¬ 
whelming degree the most important. The envoi opes 
and the covers are stamped each with the impress from 
a single die—not worked'by hand, like the primitive 
newspaper-stamping, but by a dammng or embossing 
press worked by steam. The drc feeds itself with/nk, 
and stamps the impress, by one movement of the arm 
ef the preSfe; and it is curious to see how the men, by 
spreading out a number of envelopes like a fan in the 
left hand, can subject them Bucedftively, and with 
amazing rapidity, to the action of tlie preBS. 

The ‘ adhesftes ’ have octWpicd a vast amount of inge¬ 
nuity in bringing them to perfection. •The qngntving 
of the plates, the printing of the sheets, the gumming 
with adhesive composition, and tfco perorating, have 
all called forth many experiments, much mechanical 
ingenuity, and a largo expenditure of capital. And 
•here we may usefully refer to an article published in 
the Journal about eight years ago,* concerning postage 
envelopes, a perusal of wnich will render imnecesgary 
anything more than a slight notice of the postage- 
stamps and envfltapes here. He it recollected, then, 
that the ordinal penny postnge-stiynps arc iu>^ 
printed at Somerset House. government have k 
contract with a house in the C-ity for printing the 
sheets at so much per thousand. The engraving is 
conducted in a very peculiar manner. *A Mnallapecr 
of steel iff softened, and while »in a soft state,* is 
engraved with the * Queen's-head ’ by hand, and. with the 
kind' of engine-turned ornamentation by a peculiar 
ehgraving-maeliijje. The die, thus engraved, is hardened 
by a careful application of heat. A small circular steel 
roller is,then Boftened, and iR rolled with intense l'oret 
over the steel die, receiving in rnlii'f the device which 
the die jontained in intaglio. This roller, 'icing in its 
turn hardened, is rolled forcibly over a steel plate, on 
which it leaves an impress in intaglio; and this is 
done 240 times on one plate, to give the 210 stamps 
which form a pound's worth of^penny Queen's heads. 
One original die Will impress ninny rollers, and one 
roller will impress many plates, so that the original 
engraving becomes almost imperishable; and it is to 
this that thcf exact similarity of all the. Qneen's-heiids 
Is due. ‘The pAiting of the stamps does not differ 
essentially from ordinspwajopper-plate printing, except 
in the nse of colour«pp*tettd of black inks. Alter 
this, the backs of tlie sheets are. gummed with a 
composition, in which potato-starch is said to be a I 
component. 

But we have now 4o speak of a Somerset-House pro¬ 
cess, which lias cost a wonderful amount of trouble, 
•ingenuity, and expense—wc mean the perforating. 
Evgry one knows that the separation of the earlier 
stamps one from another w*s a ^tiresome affair, and 
eveiy one is grateful to tho inventor, whoever lie 
was, of the method of making the little rows of holes 
■which now render the separation so easy. Oh those 
little rows of holes, what a sea of troubles they have 
occasioned 1 In 1847, Mr Arched invented a machine 
for this purpose, and offered it to tlie governmjftt; and 
for several years there was a kind of papeotfur going 
On between Mr Archer, tlie Treasury, tkjj^Tosl Office, 
and the Stamp Office, Each wrote tojVof the others; 
each made proposals, which some of»ihe others objected 
to; and—like four forces acting indifferent directions— 
the resultant was not, satisfactory to anybody. To see 
how Mr Archer was referred frrfc the Treasury to the 
• Tost Office, from the Tost Ofihf to the Stnwj|£>ffice, 
and from the Stamp Office to lie Treasury, oVfi^and 
Over again, would be a marvJ to those who do not 
know how wofully alcnf tho management of such things 
is in the handa of governmflnt departments. The 
’ result, we believe, has -been tils—that Mr Archer has 
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received a sum«of mqftay for-hia iaventidh, and that; 
Mr^EdwitJ Hill haa 1 introduced the last finiehing- 
touches to the machine, which renders it so delicate" 
and beautiful a piectv Of mechanism. We do not 
at all pretend to be able tq divide the praise fairly ; 
among ( those claiming it: all we know is, that nhe ■ 
perforating-machine now employed works admirably. 

There is one little matter winch few would dream/if. 
All paper is wetted previous*o steel-plate punting'; 
among the rest, the sheets for postage-stamps. Nqw, 
this wetting is not and never has been equal- in 
different sheets, or in diffenftt parts of the same sheet. 
Whether it ever will be equal, Jet future experi¬ 
menters determine. Now, as all damp paper stretches, 
unequal damping produces Unequal stretching; sad 
when the sheets have dried after .the printing, the 
210 Queen’s-heads irfny be (all awry. If these were 
piorced»with straight lines of holes, and these tines 
parallel and equidistant, some of them might Win 4 
iuto’tlie engraved device, and might cut off the Word 
‘ l’ostage ’ at the top, or tlie two words# One Penny'.at , 
the bottom. Even to this day the difficulty presents 
itself; and the way it is susfnouuted is this—a boy 
stationed at a table receives the sheets as they come 
frofri the printers, and measures ”ach sheet rapidly by • 
a gauge, separating the respective sheets into four, 
groups. The sheets of cneh group differ from those in 
the next by perhaps a twentieth of an inch in width. 
The parallel l^s of perforations are thcn#tdjaatedto 
these widths b^t slight change in some of the working 
details of the machine. The perforating-machine baa 
a number of pins arranged iu a row, and fixed down¬ 
wards to a s%ci block. The sheets, plied four together, 
are placed in the bed of the machine ; the pins descend 
and .pierce tlienf; Iffil pins rise again; the papor*ahift* 
onward to the width of one Queeu's-heid; th'e pins 
descend again—and so the process continues. It is 
useless to attempt t<> describe here tlie delicate mechan¬ 
ism by which all this is effected ; even to pull the pins 
out of the perforations which they have made, has, 
called fortli^ui small amount of ingenuity. Near one 
of She machines is a box containing that which would 
puzzle utany an inquirer: soin% would say it is seed, 
some sand, some dust. It is the assemblage of IHtle 
eirciihir bits which have been cuter punched out of the 
perforattons, and each is % perfect little cirole, smooth 
on one side and gummed ou the fftlier. What a pityj 
it is that such prettinesses afe of uo use I 
, One word more about postage-stamps. We have 
observed that some writers on this subject Itave talked 
of billions of adhesive stamps. Now billion is an equi¬ 
vocal term: 1 according to (locker,' it means one tiling; 
according to other authorities, it means another; but if, 
it mean a million of millions, then there have not been 
billions qf adhesive stamps issued. Tlie number, 
nevertheless, is surprisingly large; in 1858, it reached 
about 380,000,000—much more than 1,000,000 a day. *. 

Thu new penny receipt-stamps—a recent develop¬ 
ment of the penny-system—have a history of tlieir 
own, and llitlt history is peculiarly connected with the 
Stamp Office at Somerset House. 

It is of course well known that, until about a year 
ago, the receipt for money received was written on a 
stamp, which varied in value according to the amount 
of money to which the receipt related. There, were 
threepenny, sixpenny, shilling, eighteenpenny, and so 
on, up to" en-shilling stamps. It is not quite so well 
known, perhaps, that this tax was very extensively 
evaded by persons who found many crooked ways to 
do a crooked thing. The very fact that the avdfoge 
of all the receipt-stamps issued was found to be only 
fourpunoe each, shews that the higher stamps mttst 
have been ill attended to. The marked success of 
the uniform penny-post system, led to the suggestion 
of a uniform penny-receipt system. We forget who 
nfede the suggestion; but the government gave in it* 
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adhesHjntJ the plan, ibd an wA passed relating 
thenftfr isklSSS. The act came into dperatton ory the 
Mtih of October in that year. 'By its provisions, the old 
and oa ati y rates were repealers and a new and uniform 
late ofdpne penny imposed as a stamp-duty on receipts, 
«4i on drafts or orders for the payment of money. The 

r ip may be either impressed on ,the paper, or affixed 
an adhesive comjfpsition, at the option of the 

r tieii; bnt where an adhesive stamp is used, it must 
cancelled by being 'written over, so that it may 
Diner be used again.' The old receipt-stamps in the 
hands of any person at \he time when the new act 
come into operatic were to he allowed for, or exchanged 
fcr'new at the full difference of value. There wens 
onier changes made at the same time iu the stamps fur 
legal documents, § thc amount of duty iu most cases 
being much reduced. I 

No one luis been more surprised than tht stamp 
commissioners themselves at the wonderful success of 
this change. Only one short year 1ms passed, arid yet 
the penny receipt-stamps have brought in more than 
twice as much revenue as the higher-priced stamps of 
forme* yews. The penny-post stamps were long in 
rising into impprtancc:: they brought_in 1.-310,000 in 
1840, and gradually rose to L.1,700,000 in 1858. But 
the penny receipt-stamps jumped into favour at once. 
Nearly 0000 persons id the metropolis alone applied 
for the substitution of new stamp* for old at the 
time of thl change; and wo have toms informed that 
2,000,000 adhesive stamps, and 2,500,000 of non- 
adhesive, were required lor this substitution. Home 
of the large firms apply for L.50, L.100JL.200 worth 
of penny receipt-stampB at a time, ntken in the 
aggregate, there Rre rather more adhesive stamps 
than stamped papers used by til#public for receipts; 
but tlie till) classes approach pretty nearly to an 
equality. From October 1853 to October 1854, the 
issue of penny adhesive receipt-stamps exceeded 
60,000,000; and the two kinds together did not fall far 
. short of 100,000,000—a wonderful proof of tlie vast 
number of separate money-payments involved in one 
year's trade of our busy country. These new features 
do not relate simplysto penny receipt-stamps; com¬ 
mercial bills and promissory-notes have recently come 
under the operation of u law whereby the stamj>-duty 
is lessened; but the lessening of the duty il neenm- 
fpanied with an inertbse of strictness, and the stamping 
achievements of Somerscttlouse will become more and 
more busy. 

With respect to the manufacture of the penny receipt- 
stamps, there is a peculiarity which is not at present 
permitted to meet the public eye. An eminent firm 
prepares^hem by a process of euri'ace-priiiting' involving 
many new And remarkable characteristics, of which we 
know little, and can say less. Tlie printed sheets retch 
Somerset House, where Mr Hill's iuviucible perforators 
stab them right and left, and then they are ready for 
sale—like a batch of hot-cross buns, united, yet easily 
separable. Every Queen's-head on an adhesive postage- 
'ttatnp has a sqanre border of seventy little perforations; 
and'those on n receipt-stamp arc equally closu together. 
Mariy wholesale stationers provide books of blnnk 
BvdKpt-stampK, partially engraved or not; these hooks 
sent to Somerset House to be stamped, and arc 
then saleable to the public iq n very convenient form, 
and <at a email advance on the actual price of^iio stamps 
themselves, 

fivfffy story has, or ought to have, a moral; and so 
lias ours. ‘ Our moral relates to the odd forgetfulness 
of'die' mariy-headed public respecting stamps. There 
aratiiOaqya and documents in the hands of the Stamp- 
offioe authorities, left there through the sheer negligence 
of those to whom they belong. A worthy man, but 
no lawyer, being told that a stamp-duty is payable 
on a certain document, straightway goes to Somenwt 
Houife, pays the money, receives-a kind of warrant Sr 


acknowledgment, but daeO not have the dbeumeut 
stamped after all; beShhw does not know or does not 
think about it, until, perhaps, some time afterwards lie is 
Astonished at finding his document wanting invalidity.. 
But worse than this, scores of documents have been 
left at the Stunpi Ofece by solicitors, paid upon, and 
stamped to proper form, nnd never called fbr 1 Bonds 
for sums of money, deeds, legal and equity instru¬ 
ments of various'kinds, have been thus lyihg for year* 
unclaimed. The Registrar of one of the departments 
has given himself a great deal of trouble, out of the 
daily routine of business, to endeavour »to. discover 
homes for these foundlings; in most‘cases he lias 
succeeded; and in some instances, the owners weip' 
truly astonished to find that such documents were in 
existence. This is lan example, analogous on a small 
scale, to the astounding negligence often displayed by 
the public in respect to post-letters, with aud without 
money in them. 

An episode in monkey-liee. 

I iiavis had some experience of wfjy.t a jungle-life in 
(India is, and iriqnot therefore ignore a certain amount 
fif familiarity witli a tlass of uuiuiaU which, from the 
days of Eve’s temptation, has acquired a character for 
cunning, ipalignity, and spites from which its aspect 
—ar times, indeed, the very beauty of ugliness~by 
no means exonerates it. Emblems of the revolting 
and the terrible have serpents always been, and yet 
who can deny that a certain singular fascination belongs 
to them, which renders the slenderest details about them 
'strangely interesting, even to those who regal'd them 
with utter abhorrence? Not only In the kingdom of 
Snakcdom have I freely wandered, without, ala#! having 
acquired that magical masterdom over the reptile race 
of which George Borrow naturally bousts, but I have 
also had some ongoings with the monkey-tribe; and 
the other day, us I was hunting dtp a parcel of old 
manuscript journals for some records of my ancient 
soldiership, 1 came upon a page or two that contained 
anecdotal reminiscences of facts which I had myself 
witnessed in reference to bqjfeipnakc and monkey, of 
sufficient singularity to warSWWtibhcation. Let it not 
be supposed that 1 am a natnHmst, a scientific judge of 
the creatures of the woods, be they crawlers or cata¬ 
mounts, mice or monkeys. I intend simply to relate 
what fell under my own ofi* 2 rvatioii, without pretending 
to describe clussically, or even to classify methodically, 
the peculiar.races to which the individuals of my text 
belonged. A soldier from early youth, rudely trained 
in camp and cantonment, 1 was far more eager to study 
the t/azcls and rekhtas of tho love-sick Hindoo poets, as 
chanted by the sweet-voiced dancing-girls of tho Deccan, 
than to acquire oven ^superficial knowledge of that use¬ 
ful branch of natural history which would have taught 
me to clntyaguiiili at sight a poisonous from a harmless . 
reptile, a and edible from an unwholesome or 
deleterious vtyWable. 

Many years ajto in the year 1823, I happened to - 
be with my rcgimfflrt—a battalion of Madras native' 
infantry—on the maiVi from Bangalore, in Mysore, 
Kulladghfc, in tlie Eriab. We had reached the hill- 
forts^Aadaumy, in tljj ( province of Bejapoor, whore we' 
halted for a day; and ij any place more strikingly pic- , 
turesque we had not stepped during the three hundred, 
and odd miles we had tysversed. Yet it has curiously 
escaped the observatioreund description of which H' kl * 
worthy: as far as I knodethe only mention of Badaumy- 
on record are the few lino; in Hamilton'* Gazetteer, Chat' 
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give it a lat» lC 0 6' N 4 a long. 75^ 46' £., and term it 
a place-of Mine strength, wliich^an be taken only by 
a regular siege, which would require a heayy equip¬ 
ment. To this scanty and vague account I will onlf 
add, that not only from its portion, on anti among 
strangely shaped mountains, ipn the cupidities it 
possesses,, and which have been taken advantage of* by 
the Hahrattas, as a fortified station; .but likewise from 
its being a'noted stronghold of Hindoo idols, in cares 
and temples, and mysterious crypts,•tenchcd only by 
winding qubtftronean stairs and passages cut through 
the cliffs, it deserves a close* survey and scrutiny from 
some individual willing and able to dt-sSribc, folly and 
truthfully, the place and the marvels it containg. 

I have never witnessed the wonders "of Elora or 
Elephants, but though on a diminished scale, the lions 
of Badtumy arc of the same nature, and compel ad¬ 
miration from the least enthusiastic observer. The 
hill-forts themselves, comprising two differedt side* or 
peaks of the same mountain-ridge in whose recesses 
the small town*is\feilt, art specimens of wliat art can 
do when nature haS prepared the foundation for its^ 
labours. At thp very top of tlfe steepest precipice, 
a pool of excellent water supplies that element from 
sources which no amount of heat has ever oochaus^d ; 
and down in the narrow valley, .amongst the houses 
of the village, a largo and well-built talab, «r tank, 
of delicious water—cool and wholesome, though .of a 
bright smaragdus green—a fiords unfailing refreshment. 
On each side of this pond arc houses or gardens, and 
over two_ ends of this mountain-gap lower the twin- 
fortalices, opposite each other—the highest precipice, 
called Runmuudle, being grotesque in shape, and terrific 
in gloom}* grandeur. Encamped outside the town, no 
sooner had night descended upon us, ere the reports 
'we lmd heard of the number of sacred monkeys that 
abounded in the neighbourhood were confirmed, llad 
we reached the place at night, ignorant of this fact, wo 
might have concluded that we had fallen upon some 
terrible Arrangeddon, haunted by rebellious ghouls 
and afrits in venomous conflict; for from every peak 
and jutting promontory arose such a disconl of mnnkey- 
voices, os, in other cirorttaances, one would have been 
only too ready to ascdHggp diabolic agencies. Tells, 
shrieks, liootings, imlesgHKlbly wild, detained us as if 
by a spell for more than an hour; and presently when 
the moon rose, wc could distinguish the imp-like crea¬ 
tures springing from .tree to rock, and from stone to 
stone, up among the cliffs, and? as we supposed, exercis¬ 
ing some warlike evolutions, or engaged in some fierce 
gala a of animal life, until by dint of observation we 
really came to think they had got .up a dramatic re¬ 
presentation for our peculiar amusement. We were 
afterwards informed, that the opposite ridges of the 
mountains were severally occupied by two distinct 
families or clans of monkeys—the very Montagues and 
Capulets of the order Simian —betfrecn whom reigned 
a perpetual feud, which often terminated in bli^H and 
death. , . V 

Soimytnonths after our arrival at Kr^tfidghee,. I 
applied, ir a few weeks’ leave; which Ving granted, 
I resolved to revisit Badaumy. I reank^d it at a season 
when the surrounding country vb's arrayed in the 
brightest livery of summer; amain addition to the 
attractions supplied by the wild findings an<^ subter¬ 
ranean passages to the hill-fort m with the cavsgpous 
.temples In tne rocks, containirw the whole Hindoo 
Pantheon in beautifully carved fnages of an amusing 
sire, I found great pleasure in traversing the jungles 
around, dimbing the rocks, anf penetrating into tfie 
ravines, in search of plants aim wild-berries, whose 
nature, and native names welfe revealed to me by 
my fidthful Mussnlman or teacher, who had 


consented. t£> aecftnpaajf me. To this truly excellent 
mai^ Noor-yood-Deerr, I owe my -first introduction to 
the art of simple-gatherihg; -and in after-days, during 
a campaign, when the addition of a single-wholesome 
vegetable to our wretched meals became a rare luxury, 

I had yeason to remember with gratitude that Ins 
advice and teaching; had suggested the Utility as welt 
as lovableneta of the study of litany. ' 

He taught me likewise to observe the habits of thorn*: 
very monkeys, whose noctnmal orgies had startled- us 
on our first arrival at Badaumy, as well as to distinguish 
the speckled gray and white tree-snake, wHltelris*ao' 
fatal, from the spotted brown andy^reen one, which 
haunts the same bowery recesses, yet is harmless.' tte 
told mo that venomous serpeifts are generally marked - 
by a greater width of cerebral fonnatgm behind, which-- 
gives to the neck the appearance of being smaller than 
it really «s ; and lieswarned me to beware of darkand--' 
briery pntbSj where the track of snails was discernible 
—sudh being a sure indication of the vicinity of snakes. ' 
Prom, him I learned, that some of the deadliest, when - 
taken unawares, roll themselvewup spirally, the head - 
elevated, when suddenly uncoiling, they spring forward 
on their disturb^ man or beast, with surprising velo¬ 
city? Strange tilings lie related of the dama, or revenge¬ 
ful feeling, retained by the cobra da capello against any 
individual who lias pursued, or tried to kill it; and of 
the odd antagonistic feeling of the ape against theeock, 
the serpent, anc^the apparently harmless toftoise. A 
monkey has, indeed, a ridiculous horror of the latter; 
and I have often tested its more legitimate terror of the 
viper, by enclosing one in a chatty, or earthen-pot, with 
a covered Jid, placed near poor .Tacko. Ever inquisitive, 
.ho instantly flics to scrutinise the contents of the vejsel; 
but the moment Ift slup-ly and cautiously raises thj lid, 
and the serpent’s head becomes visible, it is Mdicrous to 
watch the mixture of dread and prudence which agitates 
him. With a quicks motion, he shuts down the lid, . 
screams, and makes the most hideous grimaces, dances' 
round the pot, and presently returns to it, touches the 
lid, but too fi^se to lift it, makes a sudden exit from 
the scene. 

But novf I come upon that point in my sketch which 
liears upon my promised anecdote. The moonsbee did 
not accompany me. ns 1 set out one bright morning to 
ramble alti'mt ray favourite stocks, where 1 found ample 
store of wild plants and flayers, whose names and : 
qualities 1 better know now tlAn I did then. Amongst 
Vic most striking of these may be mentioned the beau- - 
tiful bael-trce (sEyh marmdos), which hears a hard, 
rinded, apple-shaped fruit, of aromatic smell, and 
covered with n slimy exudation. It has recently been 
introduced ■into medical practice in England? as an 
astringent of efficacy in diarrhoea, lip and around this- 
fincgrec cliynbered a magnificent parasite, the CataU 
pinia panlculata, festooning the glittering leaves of ita 
supporter with dark glossy foliage and gorgeous racemes 
of orange blossoms. A shrub, which seemed to be a. 
favourite food of the monkey, yet which belongs to the 
deleterious oleander tribe, had a peculiarly striking 
appearance, from bearing at the same time a profusion 
of snowy blossoms and a grotesque fruit,-not unlike 
twin-pods of a bean, their narrow extremities united 
together. The whole plant is full of a slimy milk; and 
if, as I conclude, it be the Nerivm tinctorum of Rox¬ 
burgh, ana jif the order Aporyneat, it possesses vpry . 
powerful qualities as a medicine and as a dye. The 
Datura, too, abounded, scenting the air with an opiges- 
sivc odour, too luscious for enjoyment. The seeds. 
arc frequently conveyed into the potions prepared by 
the Thug and the Dacoit to stupify their intended- 
victim. But a long article might be made about’ 
these Oriental plants, whilst I must proceed with wy 4 
story. 

1 was climbing one of the slanting asceuts iOf the 
Runmundle cliff, when I became aware that, an 'unusual. 
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Ooromptlbn feigned amongst frieftds thp-monkeys, 
T>«4 by this time got so familiarised witl* my 
appearance, that they seldom; condescended to honoflr 
JOB Wltha snarl, or a bougH towards me in sport. 
,,!**» eontcloua that something went wrong with them; 
IgSA ea I knew that sentiments of superstition, if not 
wSl? fcareanity, preserved them from the persecutions of 
natives, I becaine*curious as to the cause of the 
'■prevalent excitement. Creeping round a rook, behind 
:' which they appeared to congregate, and on which grew 
af laTge gum-arabic tree, completely golden with the 
•*«tS3b«i®r^f yellow Moslems which covered it, and 
which, like Tennjton’s lime-tree, was in sooth 

* A summer-home "of murmurous wings— 


it as if it were a cocoa-nut; and as the reptilb lashed 
its fearful tail about m the Anal struggles of life, we 
could not .refrain from joining in the singular chorus of 
fbjoicing with wliiuh the monkeys now celebrated their 
accomplished vengeance. Truly, from the feats of .the 
malicious baboty tlife gloried in the name of Majof 
Weir, to the amiable creature of which Philip Quarles 
tells, I can remember of no recorded facts that sur¬ 
pass this evidendb in favour of monkey-rfiemory and 
monkey-wisdonijtmd I vouch for its truth as far as it 
goes, knowing well that my friend Noor-oad-Deen, 
still flourishing in the Black Town of Ma&raa^will add 
bis testimony to any applicant for confirmation of the 
anccdotn • 


I at once founif myself on the stage of a strange 
.tragedy in simian life. In the volymiuous folds of an 
enormous boa constrictor was being slowly in wrapped 
a beautiful browru monkey, whose, lasr cries* and 
struggles denied Muit 1 came too late, even had 
I been prepared to with the reptile in the 

cause of oppressed-'mnocence. The , monkeys, in 
evident alarm, ran hither and tliither, moping and 
mowing, and chattering; but not oifl* advanced Hear 
the spot, where presently their poor companion 
became almost quite hkldet from view in the embraces 
of its-destroyer. Determined to. watch the process of 
tike uffairpl quietly sat do»-n, untU gradually the 
monkey had been moulded, as it wow, into n proper 
condition for deglutition, for I could’ bear the bones 
crack as they broke beneath the pressure to which 
they were subjected; and erelong, as* the serpent 
•began to untwist its folds, I could admire at leisure 
the ffiagnificence of its glittering stales, that shone 
like "some*richly variegated metallic substance. I 
shuddered as I beheld its grand and awful head—the 
prominent orbits of the eyes—anti the eyes themselves 
large, and luminous with a fiery light. The creature 
■was at least twenty feet in len'gtli, and was apparently 
famished by a long fast. Perfectly bodiless of the 
noise made by the monkeys, it unwound its coils till 
the victim, now an qpri-cognisablo mass, lay before it 
lubricated and tit to lit-'received into ‘he destroyer's 
stomach. 

When athe reptile had fqjrly commenced its repast, 
r and the before fls^id body began to fill and swell, i 
’ retired from the arena of-conflict and hall of banquet, 
desirous of summoning my friend Noor-ood-I)een to/ 
assist me in capturing tire sated giant. 1 knew that 
when gorged to replolion, there would be no difficulty 
in making a prize of the serpent; and the mnoushee 
entered sin to my plans right willingly. Accompanied 
by a stout lascar, bearing a strong cudgel and a sharp 
knife, fur slaughter and skinning, we lost little litqe in 
reaching the scene, where, however, fresh marvels were 
being enacted, proving that the passion of revenge is 
not confined to the human breast. Keeping aloof, we 
resolved not to mar by any interference the by no 
means mystifying operations in which Mie monkeys 
Were engaged. 


* The boa constrictor lav, thoroughly gorged, and 
like a log of wood, beneath tho same projecting mass 
*of cliff where 1 had left it. On the summit of this rock 
» troop of monkeys had assembled, and three or four of 
the largest and strongest were occupied iu*displocing 
on immense fragment of the massive stOTie, already 
loosened by time and the elements, from the rest of 
the ftdga. This moss almost overshadowed the reptile. 
Bjeenormou* exertions, made in u silence that was rare 
with them, they at last succeeded in pushing it onwards 
until it hung over the boil’s head, when uttering 
a fierce yell, in which every separate voice mingled 
•fintil it took a diapason of undescrihable discord, by a 
vigorous movement they shoved it sheer down. The 
heavy mats Ml 4 gh: on the serpent’s head, crushing 


Till? AMERICAN GLENCOE. 

hr travelling through Nova Scotia, the tourist isotruck 
with tho numerous memorials of the early French 
inhabitants- Along the foad sides are seen ancient 
orcfmrds, which had been planted by those industrious 
and peaceful settlers. Rows of talMfonthardy poplars, 
jilso, remind qg of France; and in the alluvial plains of 
Cornwallis and Annapolis, our attention is called to 
long green mounds, or dikes, which "had been con¬ 
structed by the old French proprietors. Wherever, 
inddftl, there*is any old work of art, it is French, 
unless it happen to be a decayed blockhouse or fort, 
wbicl^had tom erected for tho purpose of oppressing 
that ill-treated people. One hears so much of the virtues 
of the Filgrim Fathers, that it would almost seem as 
■ if there were nothing to be admired in any other class 
of American settlers; and yet in tho original French 
occupants of Nova Scotia would have been dbuud an 
example of great integrity, with a kindliness of manner 
and a depth of piety seldom equalled; while tho suf¬ 
ferings to which this people were subjected at the 
hands of tlic British government must over command 
the utmost sympathy and regret. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that 
Nova Scotia, under the name of Acadia, waB the earliest 
French possession in America. There, a few adven¬ 
turous families from the north of France had built 
their dwellings about sixteen years before the Furitaus 
landed in Massachusetts. In process of time, they 
had cleared the forest, multiplied in numbers, and in 
all respects approved themselves u thriving and peace¬ 
able community. Through a long succession of years, 
nothing appears to have disturbed them in their solitary 
and hard-earned possessions. As French subjects, 1 'and 
professors of the Roman Catholic religion, they may 
have been to some extent obnoxious to the nearest 
English settlements, the inhabitants of which, from 
strong hereditary reasons, had a fierce abhorrence of 
‘popery;’ but withPlicae tho Acadians had too little 
intoremtese to be much influenced by the feelings or 
opinions vtey might entertain respecting tlirfn. Nor 
were they, a long time, much disturbed by the 
contest in whiciStiie French and Euglish governments 
became engaged foluhe acquisition of further territory, 
and the consequentujmitation of the power of each 
nation. <fThis contest, however, was frequently inter- 
ruptgJ*by treaties anr arrangements respecting boun¬ 
daries, some of wliielfjhad reference to the occupation 
of Acadia; and at lenbh, by a stipulation made at the 
Peace of Utrecht, thel|province was finally ceded to 
Great Britain. a • •■ 

Tho change of sovereignty does not Appear at 
first to have effected day material alteration in the 












Condition ' of the people. It wee intended to secure 
their obedience by intermixing them with English 
colonists; bat the presence of a feeble garrison at 
Annapolis, and the emigration of hardly half-a-doae# 
English families, were for many rears nearly all that 
marked tlw supremacy of England. SThe old inhabi¬ 
tants remained on the soil which they had subdued, 
scarcely conscious that they had changed their rulers. 
They took, indeed, an oath of fidelity and submission 
to the English king; but in return tlil^r were promised 
indulgence iif ‘ the true exercise of their religion, and 
..exemption from bearing arms against the French or 
Indians.’, On account of this, they Tiecamtf known 
under the name of the ‘ French neutrals.’ For nearly 
forty years from the Peace of Utrecht, tfiey were left 
undisturbed in the possession of their prosperous seclu¬ 
sion. * No tax-gatherer counted their folds; no magis¬ 
trate dwelt in their hamlctf. The parish priest made 
their records, and regulated their successiofis. Their 
little disputes dtere settled among themselves, with 
scarcely an instance of an appeal to English authority 
at Annapolis. The pastures were covefed with theitf 
herds and flocks; and dikes, raised by extraordinary 
efforts of social industry, shut out the rivers and the 
tide from .the alluvial marshes of exuberant fertjjjjty. 
The meadows thus reclaimed wAc covered by richest 
grasses, or fields of wheat, that yielded fifty niTtl thirty 
fold at the harvest. Their liouses were built in 
clusters, neatly constructed and comfortably furnished; 
and around them all kinds of domestic fowls abounded. ( 
"With the spinning-wheel and the loom their women 
made, ofjflax from their own fields, of fleeces from 
their own flocks, coarse hut sufficient clothing. The 
few foreign luxuries that were coveted could be obtained 
from Annapolis or Louiaburg in return for furs, or 
wheat, or cattle. Thus were tin Aeadians happy in 
their neutrality, and in the abundance which they 
drew from their native laud. They formed, as it 
were, one great family. Their morals were of unaffected 
purity, Love was sanctified and calmed by the uni¬ 
versal custom of early marriages. The neighbours of 
the community would assist the new couple 10 raise 
. their cottage, while the wilderness offered land. Their 
numbers increased, and the colony, which had begun 
only as the trading station of a company with the 
mouopoly of the fur : trade, counted perhaps 10,000 or 
17,000 inhabitants.’* • 

At length, however, England vigorously undertook 
to colonise the country, and from that time the inde¬ 
pendence of these simple people began to be seriously 
affected. In March 1740, proposals were made to 
disbanded officers, soldiers, and marines, to accept and 
oucupy tile vacant lands; and before the end of June, 
more titan 1400 persons, under the auspices of the 
British parliament, were conduct*! by Colonel Edward 
Cornwallis into the harbour of Chebucto. 1 Tytre, on 
a cold and sterile toil, covered to the water’a^oge witli 
one continued forest of spruce and piiuq^/uose thick 
underwood and gloomy shade hid rocks,.,nd the rudest 
Wilds, with no clear spot to be seeip.jir heard of;’ rose 
tlic present town of Halifax. Befts.u winter, 300 houses 
were covered in. At a place uowJialled Lower ILorton, 
a blockhouse was also raised, ai^f fortified bvn trench 
and a palisade; while, on the pittsent site of*V^ndsor, 
a fort was soon erected, to protjjt the communications 
with the town. These positicJis, with Annapolis on 
the Bay of Fundy, secured the ]lninsula to the English, 
a part of which had now again Jicome matter of dispute 
between the French and BritieJ governments. 

* Bancroft's ffifitoiy of the. Amdrioan Revolution. 


To make sure ef the submit (km of the Ftenoh inhaf" i 
bittmts, it Vts suddenly proclaimed to their deputies 
convened at Halifax, that English commissioners would 
repair to thair villages, and require them to take the ] 
oath of allegiance unconflitiopally. .This placed theta , 
in a perilous predicament. They could not 'pledge ? 
themselves to join in war against the land of their 
origin and love; anu so, in a letter signed by a tlurn- 
saiid of their men, they pleaded*rather for leavq, tOjSfeU 
their lands and effects, and abandon the peninsula for 
other homes, which France, as they supposed, would 
generously provide. But Gurnwfdlis woo l l Hinm 
no choice, save between unconditiqwal allegiance saij 
tjie total confiscation of their property. ‘ It is for me,’ 
said he, ‘to command and to In obeyed ;' and as he hfil 
the power to enforce his unjust erections, the poor 
Aeadians were subjected to thj most nftrciless severities. 
Their papers and ^records, the titles to their estates 1 
and inheritances, were taken from them. In case* 
where their property was demanded for the public 
service, they were informed tha^Pthe^werc not to be' 
bargained with for payment.’ jjln order to this effect, 
says Mr Bancroft, may still fte -read in the council 
records at Halifax. They were tokl that they must 
cunfply, without making any terms, affd that ‘ irorrie- 
dialely,’ or 1 the next courier would bring an order ft* 
military execution upon tt e delinquents.’ And when 
on some occasions they delayed in providing firewood 
for their oppresjprs, it was told them from the govern¬ 
ment, that if «fcy did not do it in proper time, the 
soldiers should ‘ absolutely take their houses for fuel.’ 
Under pretence of fearing that they might rise in 
behalf of Fi^iec, escape to Canada, or convey provi¬ 
sions to the French garrisons, they wore ordered to 
surrender their tffiatauul firearms; which, accurdfrgly, 
they did, leaving themselves defenceless, Odd without 
the means of flight. Not long afterwards, orders were 
given to the English officers to punish the Aeadians at 
discretion, should they- in any ease behave amiss; if, 
the troops were annoyed, vengeance was to he initiated 
on the uearSjt, whether the guilty one or not, after the 
rate of 1 an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 

These, itnd similar severities, w§re in course of perpe¬ 
tration lor lie arly seven years. Meanwhile, the French, 
who disputed the right of the English to a portion of 
the country which they claimed, took militaay occupa- , 
turn of the isthmus that formed tbe natural boundary 
between Acadia and the province of New France, j 
Ulence, however, their forces were ejected witli little 
difficulty iu 1755, and thenceforward the Aeadians 
seemed to tie left without the possibility of redress, 
in their extremity, they cowered before their masters, 
hoping forbearance ; nut unwilling to take arfoath of 
fealty to England, yot in their single-mindedness and' 
sinaerity, ftill refusing to pledge themselves to bear 
arms against the land from which they sprung. The 
English were masters of the soa, were undisputed lords 
of the country, and could have exercised clemeney 
without the slightest apprehension. But the men in 
power shewed no disposition for acts of* generosity or 
conciliation. Indignant at the obstinate consistency 
of the people, they sought only to reduce them to a 
humiliating dependence, and in the plenitude of tbeir 
tyranny, resorted to a project which the judgment of 
humanity must denounce as treacherous and dastardly. 

It was plfnnod in secret, and no whisper of a warning 
was given of their purpose till it was ready for being 
put into execution. 

It was, in fact, determined, ‘after the ancient device 
of Oriental despotism,’ to carry away the French*tu* 
habitants of Acadia into captivity to other parts of the 
British dominions. In August 1754, Lawrence, the 
lieutenant-governor of the province, had .vritten .to 
Lord Halifax in England: ‘They have laid aside all 
thought of taking the oaths of allegiance voluntarily. 
.... . They possess the beet and largest tract of 











the o*Ah% it wuk 
betmteh better that they wen away/ THe Lords of 
Xoiiltrte. topi/, *eiled their Vfisltes under fee form of 
do e oferis suggestions. ‘ Bytte treaty of Utrecht,’ said 
fety, refarringto theFrepeli Acadians, ‘their becoming 
'" fcjects of Great Britain is made an express condition 
' tbfeir continuance after tho expiration of & year; 


the aovesifendonm i* fee 


to distribiute them 

continent, '■ at ' i- „ , .. 

To secure fee success of fee, scheme, an ungenerous 
artifice mu adopted. By a general proclamation, ofl 


>,tMuir«l of subjects; and therefore, it may bo a ques- 
tioil, whether their refusal to take such oaths will not 
'liperate to invalidate their titles to their lands. Con- 
/feJJyttejfeisf-justicG of Nova Scotia upon that point; 

. his" opinion may. serve as u foundation for future 
: ■ meosuros.’ * " i 

'In the day of their affliction, Fiance remembered tho 
descendants of Iter sobs, and asked that they might 
• have time to rmnovo “ftfim the peninsula with their 
eSfeots, leaving their lands and hpmesteads .to their 
.conquerors; but in his answer, the British minister 
claimed them as usferi subjects, and refurod them the 
liberty of trangnigiffilpB. 

Some of the inhabaants pleaded with tlie British 
officers for the restitution of their boats and guns, 
promising fidelity if they could but retain their liberties, 
and declaring'that not the want ortrms, but feeir 
consciences, should engage them never to revolt. 
‘The memorial,’ said -Lawrence in council, ‘is highly 
; arrogant, insidious, and insulting.’ • Nevertheless, the 
memorialists, at his summons, came submissively to 
Halifax. ‘You want your canoes fcPcarrying provi¬ 
sions to the enemy," said he dcridingly, though lie knew 
i no enemy was left in their vicinity. ‘Guns are no 
part of your goods,’ he continued, ‘ as^by the laws 
of England tU Homan Catholics are restrained from 
liaviflg arms, and are subject toJjennlties if armR are. 
found in their houses. It is not tne language of British 
subjects to talk of terms with the crown, or capitulate 
about their fidelity and allegiance^ What excuse can 
you make figjvour presumption.in treating this govern¬ 
ment with sr.-. h indignity, ns to expound to thorn the 
nature of fidelity? Manifest your obedfcnce liy im¬ 
mediately taking the oaths of allegiance in the common 
form before the coumjl.' f 1 - 

To-this demand the deputies replied, that they would 
do hi fee generality of the inhabitants should determine. 
The next, day, however, iqfesecing the sorrows that 
^.awaited them, they^offered to swear allegiance uncoo- . 
’ ditiorraUy; but tlicy were told, that by a clause in a 
5 Pertain British statute, persons who have once refused/ 
the oaths cannot be afterwards permitted to take them, 
but are to bo considered as popish recusants; and as 
such they were immediately imprisoned. The chief- 
justice, son whose opinion hung the fate aC so many 
iunocent families, insisted that they were to bo. looked 
upon as confirmed ‘rebels,’ who had now collectively, 
aud without exception, become ‘recusants. Besides, 
as they were still 8000 or more in numbers, and 
' the English did not exceed 3000, they stood in tlie 
Way of ‘ the progress of the settlement; ’ * by their 
' noncompliamp with tlie conditious of (tie treaty of 
Utrecht, they had forfeited their possessions to the 
iOrown; ’ and after the departure ‘ of the fleet and 
troops, tlie province would not be in a condition to 
-them out.’ • Such a juncture as the present 
•jaight never occur; ’ so he advised that the French 
inhabitants should not be permitted to take^he oaths, 
bnt that fee whole of them should be removed from tlie 
province. 1 After mature consideration, it was resolved 
fit cflbheii to act on this suggestion; and in order to 
-prevent fee -ejected people from attempting to return 
and molest fee settlers that might be set down on their 
lands, it was determined that it would be most proper 

* Halifax Slid bis Colleagues to Lawrence, 23 th Oct ZJW. 
Quoted by Bancroft, i. p. £97. 

t flecord of Cuuncll held -At Halifax, 3d July 1765. Quote chliy 
Bancroft % v 


on the 5tn day of September (1755). Not.knowing for 
what purpose, they innocently obeyed. . Bor example, 
at Grand l’rc, 418 unarmed men came together. They 
were marched into the church, and fee doors were 
closed, when Winslow,, the American commander, rose 
up, and thus addressed them: ‘ You 1 are Convened 
together to manifest to you his majesty's final resolu¬ 
tion to fee French inhabitants of this his province. 
Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds and fee- 
stock of all ‘sorts, are forfeited to the crown, and you 
yourselves are to be removed from this liis province. 

I am, through his mujesty’s goodness, directed fe allow 
you liberty to entry off your money and household 
goqds, as many as you unnl* without discommoding the 
vessels you go in.’ And he thereupon declared them 
the king’s prisoners. What a somuL^f,mocking irony - 
there must have rung through feCt expression, ‘his 
Ipaajesty’s gootiriess 1 ’ The pitiful privilege which that 
goodness granted might as well have been withheld, 
since in effect it did not render them any the less desti¬ 
tute Thfir }vivcs and families were also the king’s 
prilSners—numbering with themselves 1923 persons. 
The dogm which had been some time preparing for 
thciu«took them completely liy surprise. They had left 
home, as they supposed, but for the morning, mid now 
they were never to return. ‘ Their cattle were to stay 
unfed in the stalls, their fires to die out on their hearths. 
They had for that first day even no food for themselves 
or their children, and were compelled to beg for bread.’ 

But a still more bitter day was coming? It was 
fixed that on the 10th of September n part of the exiles 
should be embarked. ‘ They were drawn np six deep,’ 
writes Mr Bancroft, ‘and the young men, Kil in num¬ 
ber, were ordered toTuareh first on board tho vessel. 
They could leave their farms and cottages, the shady 
rocks on which they had reclined, their herds and their 
garners; but nature yearned within them, and they 
would not be separated from their parents. Yet of 
wlmt avail was the frenzied despair of tho unarmed 
youth ? They had not one weapon; the bayouet drove 
them to obey; and they inarched slowly and heavily. 
from tho chapel to the shore, between women and- 
children, who, kneeling, prayed for blessings on their 
heads, they themselves weeping, and praying, and 
singing hymns. The scfiiors went next: the wives 
ami children must wait till other transport vessels 
arrive. The delay had its horrors. The wretched 
people left behind ewere kept together near tlie sea, ■ 
without proper food or raiment, or shelter, till other 
ships came to take them away ; and December- with its 
appalling cold, had struck the shivering, half-clad, 
broken-hearted sufferers before the last of them were 
removed. “ The embarkation of the inhabitants goes 
on bufejnwly," wrote Monckton from Fort Cumberland, 
near wfflfe he had burned throe hamlets; * the most 
part of Unh^ives of the men we have prisoners are 
gone off witrfcfeeir childreq, in hopes I would not send 
off their husbandWithout them.” Their hope wm vain. 
Near Annapolis, lotkheads of families fled to the woods, 
and a party was detailed on the hunt to bring them 
in. “ Oiyr soldiers hide them,” wrote an officer on this 
oceasijjjsi; “ and if few- con but find a pretext to kill 
them, they will." Did a prisoner seek to escape ?—he 
was shot by the sentinel Yet some fled to Quebec; more": 
than 8000 had withdrawn to Mftatmichi and fee region - 
smith of the Kistigowdni;. some found rest on fee-banks. - 
of the St John’s and itijbranches; some found if Jair in 
their native forests; sWo were charitably sheltered;, 
from the English in the wigwams of fee ravages. .But 
V 
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7000- of tiuiM banished people were driven tm board 
ships, and scattered among the English colonies, from 
Ngw Hawip»hii?e to Georgia alone; .1020- to South 
Carolina alone. They were cost ashore without re- 
lourees ; hating the poor-hokse as a shelter fat their 
'ofegwing, and abhorring the thought of. selling* them- 
■ selves' as labourers. Households^too, were seg#rate(Ji 
the eOtonisi newspapers, contained advertisements of 
members of families seeking their companions, of sons 
anxious to reach and relieve their parents, of mothers 
-mourning for their children.’ 

• Poor wanderers! how they sighed for the pleasant 
villages wlfence *they had bean no cruelly driven out, 
and where they had so long dwelt so peacefully T k But 
4he hand' that had expelled them was sternly raised 
‘to hinder them from returning. Tljsir villages, from 
Annapolis to the isthmus, were laid waste. Their old 
homes were heaps of ruins. In one district, ns many 
as 250 of their houses, and more than as many barns, 
were entirely consumed. Their confiscated livestock, 
consisting of great numbers {IF horses, sheep, hogs, argl 
horned cattle, wera seized as spoils, and disposed of by 
the unscrupulous sfllcialB. ‘A beautiful and fertile 
tract of country was induced to a solitude. There was 
left round the ashes of the cottars of’tfie Acndians 
but the faithful watch-dog. vainly seeking the hands 
that fed him. Thickets of forest-trees choked their 
orchards; the ocean broke over their neglected dikes, 
and desolated their meadows.’ Tfee whole land wls 
cast hack into the wilderness, and, had the dispersed 
inhabitants gone back to it, they would have hardly 
recognised a spot within its boundaries. 

The exiles coulcf not rest in their captivity; but 
relentless misfortune pursued them, by whatever way 
they sought after deliverance. Those sent to Georgia, 
drawn by a love for the spot where they were born, 
escaped tb*sen in boats, and went coasting on from 
harbour to harbour till they reached New England; 
but just ns they would have set sail for their native 
fields, they were stopped by order* from Nova Scotia. 
Those who dwelt no the St .1 dims, were onee more 
driven out from their new homes. When Canada 
surrendered, the 1500 who remained south of the 
Itistigouclie were pursued by the scourges of unrelent¬ 
ing hatred.* Those who dwelt in Pennsylvania pre¬ 
sented a humble petition to the Karl of Loudoun, then 
the British commander-in-chief in America; and in 
return, his lordBhip, offended that the prayer was made 
in French, seized tiicir five principal men. who in their 
own land had been persons of dignity and substance, 
and shipped them to England, with the request that 
they might be consigned to sendee as common sailors 
on board of ships of war, and thus be kept from ever 
again becoming troublesome. No doubt existed of the 
king's approbation of these proceedings. ‘ The Lords 
of Trade, more merciless tlinn the savages and tlinn 
the wilderness in winter, wished very much that every 
one of the Acadians should ho driven out; and when 
it seemed that the work was done, congratulated the 
king that, the zealous endeavours *of Lawrence had 
been crowned with an entire success.’ WhcrevetJRiey 
turned, or .whatever they did, these despoiled out¬ 
cast . people encountered nothing but calamity. In 
their abject desolation, it even seemed. 0* them that 
their cause was rejected by the univc »e. 1 We havo 
been true,’ said they, ‘ to our religion, and true to our¬ 
selves, yet nature appears to consider us only os the 
objects of public vengeance.’ Their hard fata might 
well' impress them with even that disheartening con¬ 
viction ; yet it was-not nature's doing, but ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man,’ which in so many other instances 

* hae msde countless thousands mjurn.’ Theirs, truly, 
is at sad** story as it can readier fall to one’s lot td 
read; adcas such, it cannot fail pi excite interest and 
Sympathy ha. all who can feel compassion for the 
fawwte and oppressed. 


1 , ifythere .deeds *f risdapoaj- tiia Proijch wdrd extit*, 
pated from Jteudia. Omy a few in. obscure nooks 
escapro; and the descendants of these tin the present 
inlay retain the language, the manner*, and;tbe religion' 
of their forefathers—a curiosity in the present serial* 
system of Nova Scotia. •* 
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CHAPTER vru. * . s > 

ON BOX«D tHS/inm. 

What had happened to Walter MastertesrifemblematM 
of p great deal that takes place in this world. Endett-,., 
vouring to carry out by his own strength and ingenuity*, 
a complicated plan, lie found himself crossed and * 
hustled at every Btcp by olhoaMwhoft objects wen.' 
precisely similar. Mpsl men grope towards their gtstb ■ 
in the dark; and by shrinking from contact with thing*., 
they de nut understand, wander often into tortuous . 


tiicy de nut understand, wander aften into tortuous\j 
paths, and lose their way. IlowdHr, if, Walter had 
opened his heart to Luigi Spad£icm the road from 
Trapani to l’alcrmo, lie would nave gone direct to'. 
Naples, and never hare seen Bianca—never have felt - 
$is mfed quickendfi with that sentiment of mingled joy 
and distrust, of hope and anguish, which formed bis^ 
companion during all that night of mysterious impri¬ 
sonment in the chief cabin of the Filippa. Under own ‘ 
circumstances ho might have given way towdeipair. 
As it was, lie resi(Jfcd himself to his late with tolerable - 
philosophy, as the best of us do when we have done our 
utmost to promote the happiness of others and have 
failed. A fuwhdays before, he desired nothing very 
ardently save the deliverance of I’uolo about the begin¬ 
ning of the next month. The horizon dr the futftre 
closed in there. Now « seemed to have retiled to*an 
inlinite distance, whilst becoming far more undefined 
and shadowy. This is an unfavourable mood of mind . 
for action. Wo tread* 1 rapidly along a wjnfilng road* ,J 
which offers new though narrow prospeoifcAt severy 
turn ; but oiu*paching tlte skirts of a boundless {dais, 
wo falter, hesitate, and sometimes sit down faint and 
disheartened. 

A bright gleam of light—the nrst ray of the sun 
rising over the Calabrian hills—had just burst through i 
the narrow window of the cabin whero Walter was ’ 
well bolted in, when he heard voices without, eXchsug- 1 
ing rapid phrases that seemed tile end of an animated 
discussion. The door opened, and two persons entered,: 
one of whom he at once recognised as Giacomo, under. 
whose command he had sailed from Maretimo, whilst 
the other lind features that were not unfamiliar, though , 
he could not at first remember where lie had seensthem. , 

‘ May 1 hope your excellence has passed a good night 
on b(gLrd the Filippa,’ said Giacomo, with a sort of 
forced familiarity, lie was not quite sure tint his 
courtesy would be responded to. „ 

‘As good a night,’ replied Walter, who was too 
much a man of the world to shew any useless auger— 
‘as good a night, Signor Giacomo, &b a m^m can pass 
who has been kept Bleepless in trying to account for 
his strange reception.’ 

‘ We owe you a thousand pardons,’ quoth Giacoiqo, 
more at his ease; ‘ but if you had not shewn so decided 
a wisli to escape our company, wo should certainly 
liave relievftl your mind before we ware out of the 
Faro. CospAto! a man like you waa capable of leap¬ 
ing overboard and swimming for shore. You have . 
done something more difficult still. I should have bt%o „ 
drowned myself in that frightful caldron under thq 
rocks of Maretimo.' 

It is needless to sny that Walter began to have sonjo . 
respect for Giacomo’s good sense. 

‘ Well,’ said lie, sitting down on his bed, whilst tha 
others took position ou a bench opposite, ‘how far 
arc ife on our way to Naples ? ’ , 
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. 4 entirely depend* *pn. your waiters to our together for this purpose, , With all direrespect to 
i oofyktau/ laid the other ^person, who* had not yet Luigi Spado, thet^stsemed every likelihood that as 
! qaoken. 1 • long a* he had the management of matter*, they would 


turn imioinf, ---1 -- - J ~ w it --—- — --— 

J hope the abbate ha* recovepl from tlie fatigues of tjieir njovemiots. Luigi had been successful only iu 


this journey.’ 


concealing the part he played and the influence he 


Lgigi Bpada bit fils lip, for lie waa very proud of exerted. The ‘object of his intrigues Wa* further off 
'• his cleverness in assuming disguises. Wlmt Walter than erer j for the police, hearing every ndw and then 
; added put the finishing-touch to bis displeasure, and the name of Aaolo tli Falco in men’s mouth*, and not 
' 'i]ilni*iiiiiiiMiuxiptn a liostil»statc of mind. knowing whence the impulse came, were ever on the 

* Speetacrewsyd wig make a change for the worse in alert, especially towards the western find of the island, 
vour aunearaiice. Jlow a handsome young fellow rike Long before the period at which our Narrative has 


•you can look so mudi like a wizened old gentleman arrived, the worthy bishop of Trapani had been de- 
passes my coinprehension.’ nouuced ay an acpomplioe in Borne mysterious plot, and 

This was meant foa irony, and was taken as such, nothing but lus weli-known timidity had saved him 
Luigi remained silent.- , i- from arrest. 


This was meant foa irony, and was taken as such. 
Luigi remained silent. - r *• 


1 Per Bauco,’said Giacomo, scratching his head in a Luigi, a little irritated by the facility wuli which 
meditative way ; Ja man who cau see so easily Vluit is he had been recognised, was disposed now to put the 


mau who cau see so easily Vliat is he had been recognised, was disposed now to put the 
is dangerous. Do you know, sir, yorst interpretation on the circumstances that seemed 
Lot kind in some cases might lead to connect Walter with the March esc. Belmonte. Tlie 
Jpiie fishes ? We cannot abido in politeness he had received froia/Ciia commandant of 

nkiuilJ U n i c ..1. "M« 1.1. ..Li*. 4 .^ 


meditative way ;^a mau who can boo bo easily^ 
meant to b^idddLis dangerous. Do you knu 
that frankness of nmt kind in some cases migl 
to an introduction tdjtlie fishes ? We cannot at 
Sicily that our garments should be transparent.’ 


Mnretimo, his eagerness to rc-acl/Messina, his visits to 


Walter feft that his safety depended a good dial ojf the palace, till imqsual amenity of the governor—were 
the impression produced of his personal character, lie facts quite sufficient to counterbalance the ingenious 
determined to appear bold and reckless. inferences of Giacomo. That straightforward fellow, 

‘Bali!’exclaimed he, with a gesture of indifference, indeed,iJiad. nothing whereon to ground his original 
4 You Sicilian pirates or bauJitli—[he disregarded their belief that Walter was a friend, not a foe, except 'lis own 
affected indignation]—never, 1 am tMd, commit a crime theory of the excellence of human nature. Tlie ilnglish- 


without necessity. Now, until you can shew me a m;*i had been saved from a miserable death by Paolo, 
better motive for putting me out of the way—as 1 am therefore he must be interested in his fate, it would 
a bird of passage, and shall moat likely never see your he dangerous, friend Giacomo, in this world to trust 
faces again—allow me to consider myself perfectly safij.’ much to conclusions drawn from such premises as that. 

*But you have money,' saiQ yfecoino, exceedingly So liad argued Luigi, who affected to understand men 
anfiiBedjWund trying, without much success, to look —that is, to have a very bad opinion of th^rn; and yet 
sombre. * lie himself had been on the point of confiding in Walter, 

1 If you liad wanted that, I jjbould have been over- precisely on account of the. frankness of his demeanour. 


board long before daylight.’ 


In the course of the previous day, Bcveral plans 


This was just the way to master Giacomo’s eonfi- had been proposed and rejected. Giacomo, convinced 
donee, lie smiled approvingly, and nutfe no comment at last by circumstantial evidence that Walter was 
on this answer, save by an encouraging nod. It now nothing hut a spy, had seriously recommended the 
became the turn of, Luigi Spadu to speak.* Since this intervention of a Sicilian poniard; and it is quite 
eccentric young man had first met Walter, 1m liad possible that his recommendation might have been 


regarded him in alternate hours as a concealed friend 
or an artful foe—ns one interested in the Into of Paolo, 
or as an agent employed hy the Sicilian government to 
penetrate the plots which were know o to be iu pi rma- 


enrried into effect, hut for the series of accidents by 
which the intended victim liad been led on board the 
Fi/i/ipn. 

‘ Sir Knglisliman,’ said Luigi sternly, 4 we do not 


uent existence, and which tended to take a publish! recognise your nationality in this interchange of sharp 


character, though professedly aiming only at the libera¬ 
tion of the Prisoner. Di Patco, of course, knew nothing 
that had been going on during his year’s imprisonment; 
but scarcely a mouth had passed without some arrest 
taking place, or some perquisition being made, in con¬ 
nection with a real or supposed plan of, rescue All 


sentences. It may be you have learned cunning in these 
latitudes. But you must nut think to light Sicilian* 
with their own weapouf.’ 

4 As to fighting, 1 have no wish for it,’ replied Walter, 
1 except just enough to set me free if I see mjr way. 
I am your prisoner, here—out in the open sea. Bo 


the energies of Sicilian patriots had been turned in this frank, therefore, aud let me know what you expect to 
direction. Host of them knew not, or had forgotten, gain by me.’ 

that the object of their sympathy was the victim, not 4 Nothing by you—perhaps much by your temporary 
of his political opinions, but of a sentimental passion— absence from the scene of your manoeuvres—it may be, 
that he wa* luffemg in the cause off Angela, not of a little by the conflssions you maybe led to moke. We 


Liberty. He liad become the martyr of the day; and do il|£use threats; your position is a sufficient threat, 
all Sicilians— except such ns were content to bask It wu^ontinue until we know with certainty what 
through life like lithe lizards in the sun, without ever your movements have to do with tlie fortunes of Paolo 
exerting the privilege of thought—were divided into di Falco.’ 

the friends aud enemies of I>i Falco. The former were Hud it beei^ossible for Walter to guess the motives 


binathm and conspiracy, that anything like a practical therefore, having unr acquaintance with the Prisoner, 
scheme wn* set on foot. Dp to the time at which our though he admitted lie obligation he lay om|r to him, 
narrative baa arrived, no actual attempt at rescue liad because be knew that|ao far Giacomo wa* weffihfbrmed. 


been made—real or false alarms having always intim 
dated and diaptysetl the little parties that had been gi 

: < i _•. . 


mi- 4 Gentlemen,’ said he, without feeling, much .com- 1 
got punction for the falsehood, for be thought he bad' 
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to do “With 1 piwtpi of ?>oliee-agentg, 1 it must be evident j 
to you, if yob reflect a moment, tjfat my journey ha* j 
nothing W do vritit that unfortunate perron. I am an 
Englishman, travelling for my pleasure. Signor di 
Faico • aaved my life—true—and I/eel gratefu^; but 
my gratitude must be sterile,- for r know not how to 
serve him.’ * *■ • • 

‘Then why,’ exclaimed Luigi, producing a folded 
' paper whiclj Walter at once rccogniadfl—‘why were, 
you going to Naples with tins letter to the Princess 
Corsini, in whoso house the wife of Paolo di Falco 
dwells?' , • 

Giacomo q$s not aware ufltil that moment of the 
existence of the tell-tale document, which had /alien 
from Waiter’s pocket during the struggle on the deck. 
He felt now convinced that they had to do with a 
traitor, and went away, gruffly saying that Luigi 
knew be# what course to follow. The detestation 
felt in Sicily for the police, nml all who are supposed 
to be in their pay, is so great^that even in cold lilood, 
if ordered by the captain, not a man on boflrd th* 
vessel would haveVjbjeetcd to throw tlioir prisoner 
overboard, on the? \?y doubtful chance of his being 
able to swim ashore^-a distance of sevyigil leagues. 
The idea had, indeed, been warmly discussed all the 
| morning; and gevefal sailors, who would uol have eon- 
| sented to actual murder, tried to persuade themselves 
that a man who had passed safely through the litcakeu 
under the roeka of Maretimo, might, possibly reach 
the curved beach of Pizzo, then ill sight towards the 
east, if he were gently dropped into that smooth 
sea. At anyratc, half-smugglers, quarter-pirates, and 
quarter-patriots that they were, there was a very 
general agreement that the FUippa was loo respectable 
a place to harbour such a worthy; and the deck of 
the little vessel soon began, on a small scale, to assume 
the character of a continental street when an emeu to 
is brewing. The sailors first talked two and two; 
then collected in larger groups; and then coming all 
together, excited one another by won# and gesticulation. 

Walter, finding wliat lie called his diplomacy a 
decided failure, bad resolved to remain silent, and await 
whatever ills fortune might have in store for him ; so 
that Luigi in vain endeavoured to obtain a further 
insight into* liis character and plans. The young 
Sicilian,' who had a very lofty idea of the part lie was 
playing in the world, and looked upon himself as the 
representative of an injured people whom he was ulti¬ 
mately to serve on a much grander scale, felt jieriecUy 
satisfied for the present with the course things had 
taken. If be had himstdf failed in bringing into any 
shape his project for liberating Paolo, and bad returned 
discomfited from Trapani, he had, as he thought, 
discovered the existence of a dangerous counter-project 
—a base conspiracy working by an agdnt who, from liis 
appearance and nation, would have been unsuspected 
save by the very clever, and having for its object, no 
doubt, to act on the mind of Angela by means of false 
neKrs from Maretimo, in order to induce her to consent 
to the known deBires of her father" and acquiesce in 
the dissolution of her marriage. Luigi left the 'txbin, 
rubbing his hauds tfith satisfaction, and already, in 
tlie activity of liis mind, arranging some wonderful 
new soheme which was to result in the liberation of 
the Prisoner. He carefully put by the letter of Bianca, 
intending to use it for liis own purposes. 'When he 
■ had decoyed Walter on board the Filippo, the possi¬ 
bility had been contemplated by himself and Giacomo 
of landing him at some distant point—on the islaiil of 
Corsica, for .example—just to take time for counter¬ 
acting whatever evil designs be might entertain. This 
proceeding, however, now promised to be dangerous 
Waiter recognised Luigi so easily througii 

hi# various disguises. "When the young conspirator, 
therefore, want on deck to give orders that the vessel’s 
, course should be shaped for the Bay of Naples, he wes 


in a state of great ^wrplejity, and felt rather*relieved 
on heqfing a .general muflmur that the «py must he 

* put overboard.’ 

• The influence of an- expression is wonderful. No 
one present would have entertained the thought^for 
a moment of assassinating Walter hy steel or lead;* 1 
but-all by this time, haying excited themselves by bilk, 
were quite prepared to throw him into the sea, at a* 
distance of at least two leagues from land, and so 
cousign him to certain death. Theirs was a curious 
state of mind. With the exception of one or two, they 
had no knowledge whatever 0 the private^V tegijilw.* 
interests which so occupied Luigi and.ftffEcomo. But 
they were Sicilians, firmly united, not in any common' 
object, but in hatred of the Neapolitan oppressor. 1 
Their captain, who paid them well, am^ his employer, 
as Luigi was supposed to lie, chose to mingle a little 
conspiracy nf their own with tire illicit trade in which 
tire FUippa ugis generally engaged. Whatever its 
object, fiioy sympathised in it, and easlied its success; 
and as Walter Beenied to he an imJbd a#W, and was 
supposed to wear round bis neJT the millstone of 
Neapolitan protection, why thejy naturally regarded 
lum recall eneniy-^hat was all. 

wThat was all, at first. But evil passions, caressed 
for awhile, take unexpected developments. Talking for 
an hour or so under that hot sun of the English Bpy, 
whoso features even*were known to none, these lialf- 
,savage sailors bcganfiiy degrees to feel strangely^jtnxious 
to deal roughly wan him. Kitting in a circle on tlie 
deck, as the FUippa, betiding under a gentle breeze,' 
steadily pursued its northern course, they talked more' 
and more fierce^', until many an eye began to flash, 
and all cheeks grew red with excitement. Giacomo 
had thrown out an ftfprifcsion of anger and disappoint¬ 
ment in passing. The appearance of Luigi ^as file 
signal of explosion; and, as we have hinted, no sooner 
did ho appear, than eqpry one shouted : ‘ The spy to 
the water!—the spy to the water!’ Then first ono 
rose, and then another; and suddenly, before Luigi, 
who did not Expect matters to come to a point so 
rapidly, could collect himself and reflect on the horrible 
nature of till; act which ho encouraged at first by bis 
silence, half-a-dozcn men had rushed down into the 
cabin. 

‘ Giacomo—where is Giaensso?’ cried Luigi, looking 
anxiously around for the captain, who had taken liis 
turn at the wheel, and performed' the duty mechanically 
wish his eyes half shut. We cannot say whether he 
hod approved lire intentions of liis crew or not. lie 
had felt kindly towards Walter, on account of tlie 
bravery of his bearing; but once convinced that lie 
was a spy, lid had suppressed the sentiment, and pro¬ 
bably pondered anxiously on the danger, both to tlie 
cause tn which lie was engaged and to his own interests, 
if one wire knew so much were allowed to escape. If 
he had wished to allow the prejudices qf liis crew to 
have free play, he could not have done better than thus 
to go apart, and leave their uncut tinted heads to grow 
hot and giddy under their red caps, whfeffc soon were 
not rodder than their faces. Walter, therefore, when 
lie came to know all, was perhaps not wrong in regard¬ 
ing Giacomo as one who had, at least for a moment, 
tacitly consented to murder. 

Such was flic true nature of the act, which had been 
commenced ^hen Luigi sprang to tlie side of the 
captain, and insisted on ids resuming the command of 
the vessel. The crow, made drunk by their own words, 
had broken into the cabin where Walter was coufintjd; 
and without attempting to explain their intention^ 
or giving him leisure to collect his thoughts or his 
strength, had seized and forced, or rather carried, him 
up tire ladder. He appeared suddenly on deck, his hair 
streaming in the wind-, his garments disordered, just 
beguiling to understand tiiat his life was in danger, 
more from the infuriated looks of thewiailors, and the 











imt gestures, d&u ft*m thwattack ;for 
$jjd ,jMppo«ed they hud Reared some land, nmi that 
bawaasbout to bo put aalwre. There wag notlnng: but 

, rTfcT' . _kilU 


•Wr those who held him, and endeavoured t to retreat 
"below; but several men fillejl up the way. Then 
springing aft, he met Giacomo, who had abandoned the 
Wheel, and was coining rattier tardily to the rescue. 

■ 'f'liu sails flapped against the mast, and the Bcliooner 
swung round, for a moment in Imminent danger of n 
" ifi . ■ —- -Opp of the Cost furious of the sailors ran 
ihstinetiv *‘£>the wheel, and others hastened to master 
tiie tackle, which was dashing to and fro. Walter,was 
Entirely forgotten for'awhile; and when, a second or 
two after, the Filina, under a breeze that had frcsliened 
unnoticed within thejnast half-liaur, went sweeping 
along, her full compWltont of canvas spread—just as 
much’::** she cojM bear—tliere were £ a great many 
heads fifing doudfilkid sheepish glances interchanged. 
No ope cOUjd r^Knbcr on wluit grounds that fine 
handsome fellow, wj o stood- against tlie mast, Mid 
looked with resolute glance around, as if now fully 
prepared fo$ another attack, had ]pm condemned 
death. 4 

But for this episode, which definitively gave Walter 
! a high place in Giacomo’s estimation, the misunder¬ 
standing that hafl^pntil then continued would probably 
never l*ve been explained.' ^ 

‘ Signor Luigi,’ ofied tlie captain,without any further 
attempt-at disguise, ‘wc have to do with no spy. One 
of fhat brood would have begged for jde, and crawled. 
This man did no such tiling. Sir Englishman, am I 
right?’ ,, 

,'Ta spy 1’ exclaimed WaltnC- to •whose mind a por- 
feAtlohW the true state of nie ease liegmi to come. 
‘For whom did you take me ? I know nething of your 
Sicilian plots; but I am the friend of Paolo di Pnlco.’ 

‘Bid I not say so?’ cried Giacomo, forgetting that 
I he had said the contrary likewise. 

Luigi, not to lose credit for perspicacity answered by 
referring to his own frequently expressed favourable 
opinion. It would«hnrc (woined, to hear these two fine 
diplomatists, that never for a moment had they doubted 
the friendliness of Walter’s intentions. 

‘Yete they were very fienr letting us make tunny- 
bait of him,’ murmured a sailor, expressing public 
opinion as it was then on board tlie Filippa. The 
refined*intriguers wisely allowed this genuine rerartk 
to pass unnoticed; and, accompanying Walter down 
into the cabin, listened with surprise to his narrative. 
They both saw at once that for the first time there 
wad Siow a reasonable chance that their projects, 
in so far as Paolo’s personal welfare was concerned, 
could be carried out; and to their credit be it rcaorded, 
| that ss Walter explained the practical details of his 
plan, both ceased for a time to be mere amateur con¬ 
spirators ; and Luigi especially felt the old friendship, 
which had promatad him at the outset, revive in full 
force. It vtib nowrealiy the freedom 8f Paolo tiiat he 
desired, and not to give a cheek to Neapolitan pride. 

When Walter explained tlie object of his voyage 
to Naples, both Luigi and Giacomo expressed the 
greatest surprise. In the first place, they had never 
baard of the Lady Bianca, and could not understand 
what influence a lew enigmatical words, hastily written 
by a person of no apparent position, ccrald have with 
the Princess Corsini. 

^She is a proud, inaccessible woman,’ said Luigi; 
we know has received strict orders to keep 
Angela in perfect seclusion. I have myself been to 
Naples to attempt an interview, and without success. 
You Englishman may be more fortunate. The gates 
of patacas seem to open for you as if by magic; and 
you find unknown-princCsses to give you advice and 
! assis tanc e.! • ® 


The satirical feme in wbidh Luigi BpttJaqjWke of 
Blanca only half tikasted Walter, whobad sense eneagh,- 
however, to know that lie must net exhi bit any symptom* i 
of fmnbyance. , lie asked for his letter; and- carefully 
put ib away, observing,_*lth a self-satisfied smile, that 
he hftd no doubs of its proving a passport to the 
presence of Angela." . 

' It is quite proper,’ said Luigi, ‘to prepare Angela 
for flight before the news come of titer. husband'* 
escape. She would otherwise be so olosdjy confined, 
that his freedftm would be worth but half its price; and 
lie would be sure to come flutteringlifte a |uoth-rou&d 
the candle. Are wo certain, howeveV, gf Success? -If 
not, i[ would be n sad tiling to provoke that poor lady 
to wander forth into tlie world alone.’ 

1 True,’^aid Walter. ‘ We must leave the matter in' 
her own choice. Eor my part, 1 have no doubt the 
plan will succeed. We have made a certain progress 
this day by some rather odd steps. All I wanted Was 
a vessel witli a trustworthy crew. The Filippa was 1 
pvidentiy made for tlie purpose. She lies off a mile.or 
two from shore, and scuds in hw boat as soon as 

darkness comes on. Paolo is at+4 post’- 

‘ Of thatjve must not be sure,’“said Giacomo. ‘ I do 
not like to iTear tjiat Carlo Mosca is even half in the 
secret.’ < 

1 He volunteered his good offices,’ 

‘ So much tlie worse. * know the man. Ho is by 
nature a jailer; and fancies lie was destined to bo a- 
prinev’. He will sell himselAo the highest bidder; and 
be (mastered by the instinct of fidelity, even if it be too, 
late to save his own neck. Let us^hope that Paolo will, 
not trust him further. Even as it is, depend upon it, 
lie suspects all, even if lie overheard nothing.’ 

Walter was not the man to lay much stress on these 
forebodings; but he refrained from saying what he 
thought—namely, that it was probably by listening too 
rnucli to such refinements that tlie friends of Paolo had 
ullowed above a year to pass without doing more than 
give the police a few restless nights. 

‘Well,’ said lie, M*e must trust something to Provi- 
donee. There is no merit in playing a game if we are 
certain to win. Let us do our parts at any rate. What 
are our plans for Naples ? When Bhall we arrive ? ’ 

‘We shall enter the bay, if this hreesfe continue,’ 
replied Giacomo, ‘early to-morrow morning. Then 
wo si mil laud you in due form at the custom-house, 
have our papers examined, and proceed to Civita 
Vecehia. To do otherwise, would attract suspicion. 
Then wc shall try and get a cargo for Palermo; or -if 
not, it will be safe to go to Trapani, under pretence of 
the tunny-fisheries. You must do what business you 
have at Naples, and ho hock at Palermo at least a 
week before the appointed night, now shall we meet ? ’ 

‘ It will he neeessary to bring tlie Cojatelnuoves into, 
the field again,’ said Luigi, smiling at the thought of 
renewing his little private negotiation on the subject 
of Antonia. ‘The old gentleman is timorous, but lie 
cannot refuse to allow a distinguished stranger to visit 
his gallery. ThA is a good excuse for getting into 
auyspuse in this part of the world,’ he added, giving 
Walter a sly look, which revealed that he understood 
something of the impression produced by Bianca, - - 
It was accordingly agreed that Luigi and Giacomo 
should prepare the way for the Englishman, who was-to 
act at Palermo precisely as he had acted at Messina- 
pretend to be very much interested in pictures; r and- 
moke an opportunity for seeing the Castelnnovegal- 
Icr*'—‘which contains nothing,’ quoth Luigi, -‘worth 
looking at; but an Englishman may be supposed—4>y 
tlie ignorant—to be vary indifferent about the quality 
of the pictures shewn to "him, provided > they be, 
pictures.’ - .v 

The remainder of the voyage elapsed without rnc&t 
dent. Walter wag now glad to retire early- to rest,-' 
and found himself, indeed, so overcome hy fatigue, that’ 












to tod aetttoty thought <af "Bianca a mirtnte, and at 
Facto half a toeend, before- he ifateloeked to sleep by 
the easy motion n f the' vessel. 

t Oa that vcry night, Paolo diPalco, after remaining 
long to a state of almost stupfll discouragement, fcegan 
to. revolve in Lis mind the possibility of preparing a 
meant of escape from the cell inVhich lie had been 
oondned. ■ Although not a rtimour reached him of the 
movements of Waiter—although the b*sy world had 
again been removed an infinite distance from his soli¬ 
tary life—be felt confident that what friendship could, 
would be accpmjfiished. He must not lie supine whilst 
others were labouring for his deliverance. On the flth 
of June he was to be down beneath the precipice at tlie 
western, point of the island two hours after sunset. 
That rendezvous he must keep; for ir he failed, there 
was no chance, he thought, of meeting Angels, save in 
etemily. . 

His first step was to examine more carefully than he 
had don® before the construction of Ills prison. Ti;e 
door was of solid oak, plated, inside and out, with iron#: 
and moving on vnst\inges let deep into the stone. Be¬ 
yond it, he remembered, was a short passage, and then 
another door, equally strong. Probably a gijprd passed 
the night there within hearing—a soldier, or Mosca 
himself. It would Be absurd, therefore, even if he had 
more than a month to spare, to endeavour to break out 
that way. The small window placed high if) the walj* 
seemed to offer fewer obstacles; so fdW, indeed, that he 
was afraid it must be closely watched. The bars were 
not very firmly Bet; and he even imagined that by"a 
vigorous effort he might loosen them. He afterwards 
ascertained, that a little below the window-sill a num¬ 
ber of sharp spikes were driven into the wall, in such 
a manner that it appeared absolutely impossible for 
any one to <Jrop down into the moat without being 
torn to pieces. lie could see the points Binning by 
standing on a platform which lie made with a chair 
and tahle. Thu moat was about ten feet deep from 
the window, with mud at the bottom^far more difficult 
to cross than water. On the other side, the wall rose 
twenty foet; and along the edge a sentinel occasionally 
paoed. 

Paolo calculated that he had' twenty-five days to 
contrive a plhn of escape, but only an hour to exe¬ 
cute it. Mosca usually made tiis last visit at sunset, 
although sometimes, from mere caprice, he returned 
much later. It would take nearly an hour to reach 
the place of rendezvous; so that the first part of the 
attempt must be carried out whilst it was yet partially 
light. ‘Perhaps,’ thought Paolg, ‘there will be less 
suspicion at that hour. At nnyrate, the attempt must 
be made; for in our foolish confidence, we did not pro¬ 
vide against failure, and I shall never have an oppor¬ 
tunity of communicating with Walter dgnin. Luckily, 
my jailers have so great a confidence in the impossi¬ 
bility of my escaping from the island, that they will 
not much fear that I should risk life or limb for the 


tfcgy we*e half kctnfc thewpyi Widter, *ftom fliey had * 
called tyt dec^ could see 111 the vfondbrfuJ efctfine pf 
peak* and precipices, and woodyrariges in the dim' 
light of dawn. Then his eager ^yes made out white 
phantom-like villages and cities nestling at the ibefrof 
the hills, apd casting their pale reflection in the waters* 
os they wartned into life. At first, Naples itself'Was 
shrouded in mist; only the ungain^r form df theCaatel.. 
del Ovo advancing into the sea, and the towers of St' 
Eluio high up in the air, looming through, like flag- , 
ments of a city that had melted a way. A long White", 
cloud stretched, like a beam <# marble 
of Procida and Ischia to the summits»arUapri ;. and ' 
beneath could be seen the open sea-smoothed into 
a lovcl plain by distance—outstretching to a sharp 
horizon. A brig—all sails set, afnountqto of cantos— 
came towards this wonderful gateway, and caught the 
first beams bf the smwtlmt si- trod up just tohind tlie 
peak of the voipano, from which tto&bniy a njtts bid* 
smoke, ifke n huge feather leaning naHkards, ascended. 
In a few minutes, mist and cloud seA retreating' 
in one mass, as it were, by the nomnem channel; and ■ 
mountain and plain, lava-streamsand olive-yard,*the 
figeste^ slope and 4t>e bare island rouk, scattered villas 
md clustering hamlets, palace and temple, column and 
spire—all were refulgent in the golden fight of morn¬ 
ing ; and Walter remained in speechless admiration, 
until suddenly the Hilippa, which bad progressed all 
this while, swept ggntly into port; and noi«e#*<of all 
kinds—shouts of toshermen, hails' of sailors,- and 
the sharp commands of the custom-house officers— 
recalled him toJiimscif. With an involuntary sigh, 
he remembered mat he came not to that bcnutiml land- 
as-an artist or a poet, but something in the 
of a conspirator. * |l 
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THE .MONTH: 


T1IE L III H A R T AID THE STUDIO. 


T II K UMAIV. 


Tiie ‘ season ’Jhas now fairly commenced, rich in pro¬ 
mises, which, if realised, will yield Its a good literary 
harvest ere its close. New books are announced to 
abundance. ■ Some are already passing through the 
press; others are receiving the last corrections of the 
writers; while not a few are at present merely dawning 
abose the mental horizon of their authors, and are not 
likely to sited their fight upon the world for many 
mouths to come. Among books preparing and pre¬ 
pared, may be jneutioned two more volumes of Micro’s 
Life, and one of the Eox Papers, by Lord John liusseli; 
Memoir^ of Sir Isaac Newton, by Sir David Brewster; 
a Christraas-book, by Mr Thackeray, who has also in 
preparation another course of lectures upon English 
literature, for next spring; a Note-book of Adventure 


mar*' pleasure of wandering a few hours among the 
rocks. Yet even for that delight, what would I u>t 
do! " I stifle in this cell. The sight of these bare 
stones breaks down nty spirit. Oh! for the free air 
around, and the blue sky above; and Angela’- 

Ho was unreasonable in his castle in the air; and 
alter a short time of ineffable delight, fell back into 
despondency, not to resume his braTc project of escape 
nfitil the next day. 

Meanwhile, on soiled the Filippo, dashing through 
the. teaming waters before a breeze that sweNbd 
by degrees almost into a gale. Ere morning broke, 
there< appeared in the west, far up, a huge flickering 
flame—a wonderful beacon—the burning breath of 
Vesuvius.' -.-.They ran in between the island of Capri 
. and the heights of Sorrento, forming a defile of black 
shadows in the starlight. Hem the fair brisk wind 
forsook them, though-they were not becalmed. Before 


on the Wilds Australia, by Mt$pTill»m' Howitt; 
a Life of Montaigne, by Mr Bayle St Jolifl,; a new 
work hy Mr John Foster, whose masterly and eloquent 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith is one of the finest biographies 
in our literature; a new poem hy the Laureate, upon 
the subject of the Battle of the. Alma; a History of 
Domestic Lifo^uring the Civil War, by Mr Hepwortii 
Dixon ; a new work, entitled The Scale of Nations, by 
Mr Horace St John; and the concluding volume at 
Grole’s History of Greece. ^ 

Mr Macaulay is said to have two more volumes, d 
his History of England nearly ready; but the satne 
statement has been frequently mode, and as frequently 
proved incorrect. Mr Macaulay has, however, been- 
very J^ird at work for the last three weeks at the 
table set apart for 1dm in tiie King's *i tarary of tto 















It mayi* hoped, therefore, that he stronger by contrast. 'there is a meeting, satirical 
U ^akf i p progress with life work, and jthat the result «P»it running tliflaagh the hook, winch is particularly 
hfhisiduetry will bo kept from the public but a Short dupleasing. The Wer hat no sympathy yith Corn- 
f ■ _ « mand£r Oldmixon, when .he finds that Commander 


og, satirical 
particularly 


V-TV ' . ■ ;- ’ r —.* rnand.fr Oldmixon, when he finds that Commander 

time longer. * . . Oldmixon has nosympjfthy with others. The volume 

'« *«* 8 upon the East still continue to be issued, mak 2s „ 0 pretension to be considered of an instructive 
hjti without commanding muijh attention or success. .description. * It ,wus perhaps intended as a kind :of 
People are growing tired of Buch reading. All the companion to those amusing books' of travel which 
* authors profess to Vve the result of personal experi- Mr Thackeray has given to the world. Indeed, the 
ence; but avery cursory examiniition of the one or two title, is on obvious paraphrase of that author’s Comhill 
volumes, as the case may be, frequently shews that to Cairo. Itfrm fair to add,‘however, that in no other 
IfflRnaWqin the Efct have extended only as far ns respect does Commander Oldmixon’* fag* resemble 
Audio's Library or the British Museum. One lioolc, Mr Tiiaokeray’s. 

, ““‘7 u . , . n » . While urou the subject of the East, it may not be 

purporting to be a ivirra iv > o ‘ ’ uninteresting to state, that Mr Kinglake, the author of 


Hdt recently been published by a highly respectable 
London, lioual, and apfesscs to be a translation from 


Rut hen, ivjas prehent at the battle of the Alma, and is 
still with the British forces. He is a great favourite 


London M nnd grolesscs to be a translation irom still with the British forces. He is a great favourite 
'wjmmw- further infoiguation is ^vouchsafed ; with the officers, and is described by one of ( them as n 
German writer speaks off.the admiral in very unassuming, quiet, gentlemanly man.* Whether 
lijHpand of thauEngliah fleet in the Baltic* as ‘ our Mr Kinglake, Boeking ( reputation at the cannon's 
■KW’ aifa asTSprcover, much of the information in .»»«««•* intends to give us a narrative of the cam- 

iTbook has a glti deal the air of the matter in the {W! ul the Crh,lc ^ or ^ etl ’ 0r ¥ 18 »n«oly travelliiig 
_ , . h \ , L . , ,, ior his own personal CTatificatiocifI mls not been stated. 

London daily paper!, it seems by no means i.nprohahle A 1)ook , f ‘ him " pon any , * b j ect is certainly a 

lb»T.t the •Ocnnatr traveller is m native of urc^t desideratum! It ^s said, however, that the success of 
Britain, who may liavo performed his journey in the Rnthen lias rendered him unwilling' to try again, lest he 
spirit, but who lias been bodily present in London should not sustain the great reputation lie has gained, 
the whole time. • Utr Loyawl was also a spectator of the battle, from a 

OneVork upon the subject of the East, however— rather confined hut tolerably secure position-the mast-, 
namelv, that just published by Lord Carlisle*—must ,lf , tlie A'/« m c»inon—and wrote a letter to tho 

. ."' , . i i t i Jtmes. describing wliat he saw. Mr Bussell, the 

not bo ranked unions; such hooks. Lord C arlisla s * , . I? .. , . . . . ’ ,. 

, . A , .correspondent of that journal, seems to wnto his 

work is a gracefully written productfon, not remark- a( ] niira |, lc U , ttprs jn tllL , of danger . At the 

able for much depth or originality of thought, hut for a y\i m:i i lc » hail a horse shot under him; and on more 


certain good sense and refinement exhibited throughout, than one occasion, when before Sebastopol, shells fell 
Tlie witter of the Diary went to the East in the early within a few yards of his tent. 1 Our o^yn correspon- 
part of last summer, by way of Vienna, and wrote his dent’s ’ post in the East is just now one of danger as 
hook as ho journeved. Armwl with the passport his 118 difficulty. 

title afforded him, Lord Carlisle, as may be imagined °J le of t,1 1 ? llctiv,> ‘‘f comparative y little-known 

met with few d,ffi.mll.es or ammyane^ on Ins way. Th( , lipHlars & hi ’ s lifc are interesting. He was 
He did not even experience the usual vexations that ljorn itl Ja)m]on of parPnts cnfWred in trade. Dis- 
fall to the lot ol prdinarv travellers, sorthat we have covering at an early age a talent for the stage, he was, 
no chapters of fiery eloquence against bad soup, dis- ^vlien only thirteen years old, produced at Covent 
honest landlords, ill-arranged sitting-rooms, or any of Garden Theatre as a prodigy, but was soon afterwards 


book as lie journeyed. Armcsl witli tlie passport his 
title afforded liim, laird Carlisle, as may be imagined I 
met witli few difficulties or annoyances on his way. 
He did not even experience tlie usual vexations Hint 
fall to the lot of prdinary travellers, sorthat we have 


the thousand important grievances of which English 
travellers arc m fond of complaining. Lord Carlisle 


sent to the London University, and ultimately to Cam¬ 
bridge, at the suggestion of friends, who considered 


evidently, however, did not like tlie Turks. He describes that lie had talent which fitted him for something 
tlie higher classes as without principle—grasping, mpm- more distinguished than an actor’s life. After leaving 
cious, utterly corrupted; the lower classes so ignorant, college, lie studied in Germany, and returning to 
that they fully believed the allied forces were paid England, was for some time private tutor in the house 
hy the sultan to fight; and all classes alike addicted of' tlie Marquis of Aylesbury. He there resolved to 
to the most unprofitable and indolcntshabits. Lord adopt literature as a profession, and wrote in BLack- 
Carlislo is, on the other hand, very favourably disposed vo„J a novel, Caleb Stukely, which was accejjfed and 
towards the Greeks. Ho considers therp thedjflj-blood liberally paid for just as ho was beginning to lose all 
of Turkey. It is by them, lie says, that trade #tarrieil hope. After this his career was one of continued 
on, and the operations of industry conducted. While success. An accident led him into communication with 
the Turkish villages present nothing but broken walls the Times, and shortly afterwards he was engaged as the 
and crumbling mpsques, tlie Greek villages increase in literary critic of that journal. That post he continued 
population, and 'teem with children.* Lord Carlisle toiiold until tha^day of his death, contributing many 
evidently writes wilh’an unprejudiced inind ; and while of^Miose powerful articles for which the Times has of 
tho case and elegance of his style will not fail to in- late years been distinguished. • Becently lio became 
terest the general reader, there is much in the Diary connected witli the Crystal l’alaee, and compiled the 
■that will command the attention of the more thoughtful, general shilling-handbook. Mr Phillips, although 
Another book, very unlike Lord Carlisle’s, although young in years—only thirty-nine at his death—and in 
U|>oii tlie same subject, is Co mm and A 1 Oldmixon’s literature, had acquired considerable property simply 
Cleanings from Piccadilly to Pe.ro. t Urns naval officer by the exercise of liis pen, and leaves a wife and chii- 

J wne to have lost his temper at starting, and never drenjpell provided for. Consumption was the cause of 

oroughly to have recovered it during his entire depth. It is some evidence of his heroism of character, 
wnoy. His book is like the echo of one huge that he worked on to the last although aware that .tlie 

grumble. He finds fault with everything, or if lie malady from which lie was suffering might at any 

priCsea, it ia only that faults may be brought out the moment terminate his life. 4 

--■ ~ I'-Lord John Bussell has been raising his yolee in the 

EwfrfesrtlrtT % tUe Rlght ,,on - the cause of education at the Literary lnstitatiow of Bed- 


, t «»» rtocadtur K> p ‘ ra - »r John Oidmixov, Com- ford and Brl *tol. At the latte* place, delivered to 


.sunder, BJ1. Mmden : Longman. 


tlie members a speech, in which he recommended them 

» 








to study tour national history, and then went on to 
-shew thatthere was no history wortjS studying. There 
was muck however, in the speeds of Lord John that 
was sound and sensible, and it wanof a kind likely to 
dogood to those who heard \t. iWiotlier incident in 
connection with the education movement, and tn« im¬ 
portance of which it would lie difficult? to orerests- 
mate, is the establishing in London of a Working-man’s 
College. Front various causes, Mechanics’ and Literary 
Institutions have not answered the expectations of 
tfieir originators. Starting with the bestsfossible inten- 
. t'ions, they liav* in many cases either failed outriglit, 
or become fittle better than fticre leading-rooms and 
lecture-halls. The Working-man’s College, lot us 
hope, will not follow in the same path. Classes are to 
lie- commenced for the study of Biblical ami Secular 
History, Geography, Geometry, Grammar, Law (the 
I.aw of Partnership especially), Polities, Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, Astronomy, Mee.hanics, Drawing, Arithmetic, 
and Algebra, Vocal Music, aijfi Public Health. Tli"se 
classes are to be conducted by well-qualified ffiaoher* 
under the general fcrection of tlie Principal Professor 
Maurice. To rend® *hem really accessible to work¬ 
ing-men, the classes will be hold in the jejening, and 
a very moderate fee will secure admission. Any work¬ 
ing-man of ordinary elementary education will lie 
qualified to enter. The Drawing-class will, it is said, 
be under the direction of Mr John lluskin? The (lift 
term commenced on the 31st of last month. Every 
friend of education must wish well to n project whfe.-h, a 
few years ago. would have been laughed at us Utopian, 
but which, whether ultimately successful or other¬ 
wise, cannot fail to be regarded ns one of the most 
remarkably and gratifying evidence of tiie advancing 
intelligence of the present day. 

A book fjiot deserves to he mentioned ere closing 
this notice, is the Jliatory of Turkey, by Sir George 
Larpent, from the Journals of Sir James Porter.* Sir 
James Porter was intended for commercial pursuits, 
and commenced active, life in a mcrqpntile house. Oir- 
cumstances led to his introduction to Lord Carteret, who 
was so much pleased with his abilities, that he employed 
him in various diplomatic business. Apt and diligent, 
Lord Carteret's pupil acquitted himself so well, that 
after a short term he was appointed to an office with 
Sir Thomas Tiohinson, then British envoy at the court 
of Vienna. This missioni ended, he became ambassador 
at Constantinople, and held that post from 1717 to 
17G2. Returning to England, full of wealth and honour, 
he was knighted, retired from active life, and died at 
the age of sixty-six, hi the ^ear 17SU. While an 
ambassador at Constantinople, he collected a vast 
amount of information respecting the state of Turkey 
—a portion of which was published in his lifetime. 
In addition to the materials he has derived from Sir 
James Sorter’s papers, Hir George Larpent presents 
us with the result of his own investigation and reading 
—Ubicini being one of the writers he is most indebted 
to. Thus we-have in the book b^irc us a picture 
of the paBt and of the present state of Turkey^s 
resources, its religion, its population, its government, 
its manner^ and its Chstoms. The statistics given are 
evidently from good authority, and arc carefully com¬ 
piled. The work contains an amount of information 
that will be a useful addition to what wo already know 
of, Turkey, and will certainly be read with interest at 
the present moment. 

• 

. TUB STUDIO. 41 

There is. little to notice under this heading; for 
although our painters and sculptors are just now 
busily occupied in executing commissions and pre-« 
paring new works, their labours will not be visible to 
the public eyp. until two or three months of the new 

* London: Bust and'Blackett. S vols. 


<*ion somewhat similar to thaf of the Art Union, but on 
a much larger scale. All the woirld is to be invite to 
subscribe, and the artists of all nations are to reap tb£ ; 
benefit of the subscriptions. It is proposed to ehrol 
1,000,000 members, who are to ^iay on entrance 29k 
francs each. This one payment will constitute* life- 
membership. The sum thus raised would be 25,000,00(1 ’ 
francs; and this sum, invested in the four per centi -7 
would yield about L.40,000 ^er annum.-which.'.Uw ’ 
proposed to expend in the purchase ofwrorks of .axfe'.idi' 
be alistrilmtcd among the members in p»*e».‘'‘ ’Mr* 
Blanchard Jcrrold, who has bocn’for some time residing 
in Paris, is said to be one of the pgpmotfmK?*,33t&. 
difficulties inseparable from thf 1 management . 

a gigantic binder taking seem to'forbid, for 
at least, any tope of the idea being rea h'4Mj^Ht‘ 
experience of tho Art Union, whiclycertqunlyH|^Hfc. 
increased in popularity of late yratfs, ddfes not iMr* 1 
much hope that the proposed umlertaking would Se 
more successful. f 

. Mr ^taclUe'a pkfure of the Marriage qf Strongbow 
was been purchased for 2000 guineas by Lord North- 
wick, and lias been added to his collection at Thirle- 
stanc House, Cheltenham. Mr Maclisu will tie in good 
. company, for the collection contains about 100 of the ! 
best specimens oL the modern school, and *a large 
ii uruber of the worts of the old masters, Mr Maclise 
i| now engaged preparing his fresco for the House of 
Lords from the design of this picture. 

The approaching Paris Exhibition is a subject of 
interest in connection with art; and tho Art Jour¬ 
nal has thrown oul a tkovel hint in reference to, it, 
which is well worth attention. It proposes*that art 
workmen—such as arc employed in studios—and the i 
higher class of masons) should form themselves into 1 ; 
clubs, somewhat analogous to the public-house goose- 
dubs, but with a very different object—namely, that of 
collecting enough of money by such payments to enable , 
the subscribers to visit Paris during tiie Exhibition. 
There is lu/doubt that what might be seen in a single ■ 
week in Paris, at the Louvre alone, would be of the 
utmost service to many of the higher order of workmen. 
But the idea is too good to beyondnetl to any orib class. . 
All workmen would derive benefit fAm such a visit; 
and almost everybody, hy sudi means as the Art Journal 
suggests, might make it. If money can be subscribed, 
week after week, for a goose, surely it could be spared 
in like manner for a visit to Paris without any stinting 
of the ordinary domestic expenditure. There myst be 
many workmfti who, if the idea were once acted upon, | j| 
woul djyj llingly forego the luxury of a turkey at Christ¬ 
mas, Wf, in feet, all the delicacies of the pulilie-houBe 
clubs, tor such an enjoyment as a sight of Paris 1 

A monument to Wallace, to he erected on the IliU 
of Barnwcill, near Craigie. lias been proposed, and 
funds have beejj already collected to give solidity to 
the suggestion. Mr Patrick Park has bee* spoken of 
as likely to produce a suitable design. Marshal St 
Aruaud is about to have marble honours paid to him 
at Versailles by the Emperor of the French. The 
sculptor has not yet been decided on. A very inte¬ 
resting Architectural Exhibition Is to open in December, 
and continuo^pen until February. It will consist of 
models of buildings, churches, &c., designs in litho¬ 
graphy, photography, and specimens of manufacture, 
curvingB, gildings, and new mechanical inventions. -A 
monument to O’Connell has just been commenced® 
Ireland. Wc stated in a recent article, that a safe of 
spurious pictures was reported to have taken plane'' 
at Birmingham a short time ago. We have since, 
been assured by the conductors of the sale, that the 
statement is without foundation; and that an action - 
fur libel has been commenced against thf journal whose 


’t 







ckamb&b&s journal. 



Alluded to The teeth of 
otpotuito “place the matter It a true Ug 
ytjftc, 


ho trial will 
it befejrc the 


• * Tin onntKt. 

The ( union is a jitiuMMila of aVout 8000 square miles, 
jonsessing a greater vanity Of natrn il icsourci s than per- 
' nape tiny ten itory of Ajual extent m I m ope 1 hi cc sides 
of It arc washed by the Black Si i uid the noitli-east side 
by the hca of Azov It forms put of tin Russian gotuu- 
fgent of Tanrjda, ami ltne^icsent ion htion, as a country 
negiectul, dH^awSiil, and debased is a standing testimony 
to the Bill influemt of ltussun lull bo far finm keeping 
Space with the progress »f tin igo the Cilmia lias sadly 
retrograded Met products are shipped off in eonsideiable 
quantities to Ri&un, much ot them e\toited from hu m 
return foi the <ear's pratfriwn The Htility of^omc parts 
of the Crimea is so great, that several of the most valu 
aide of the fruits of the eailh can be initiated, v,ith but 
slight labour, ru thdVreatest poifeetroir, and to an astonish 
mg evtent of Snort M| Tins was known to the anuent 
blocks, and was taken advantage ot by brOece under hei 
syster r of colonisation > Six untunes before the ( luistim 
era, tlicv had begun to 'oun colonies einjlte northern them v 
of Asia Minor, and we U am from Strain), and otlu r write 1 4 
of antiquity, that they preferred this peninsula horn itr 
containing so many inducements to itulustml entuprise, 
particularly in the nibnese of its soil? which, it is afhimed, 
w.is found to yield a ictmii ert hlty times the seed At one 
time, indeed it was comndciid the grin try of (niece, 
especnlly of Athens, whose ten itoi i, bung of sill ill cituil, 
and of mdiffe rent fertility, wrs unal It to maintain its I ii„i 
population hv its own produce There i#a deep classic il 
Interest in tins subject Demosthenes has, mou thaiiouu, 
had his eloquent! isuted by it t Besides breadstuffs it 
still*eeposts hides, inoioieo, and other line lc lthcrs, silk 
stuffs of I islein fill ii ml pattern e line Is hau w ol 
skms, drie 1 huit, wines ml ui emlhss unity of ellici 
produets,for wlueli tin ( imii i wifii its ippmtiuuiiis has 
comparatively incxlnustible iisouiees Ihc populction 
his berome a veiy mixed one, anl en this a/omit is rnh 
the mme likelv to sust uii an alvuiccd civilmuon riel 
Industrial pioguss lhe Ingest piepertint, no eloult, 
consists ot Ale ills ifiil 1 inks umti 1 un li r the comm m 
designation ot fat its lulthcie in (>mls mil Russians 
and inn Germans, u eunsideiallt numheis ipi ng them 
and these lattt haic for sdme trim prst it is said bun 
rapidly met casing ^-Journal ( amount 

POWER OF WOMEN IX TLKKLY , I 

A mau meeting a woman m tin stmt, turns lus nc tel 
from her, ns if it wen ft l brelde n to look on her they seem 
to detest an impudent woman to shun ml ivordho Am 
> one, tArefoio, among the Oinstuns who fine hive die 
eussmns or alien itions with '1 inks if he h is a woman of 
spirit, m a>lingo foi Ins wifi, sits In r to u illiquid bodkin it 
I th< in, an 1 by the st me ins not 'ueiinejui nth gams his puna 
1 rhn lushest disgi let ami shame would ittcnd i'lull who 
whould rashly lift his hind igainst a wouiui, all lie cm 
ventuu to elo is to tieat Inr with hush mil eontempturus 
woidh, or t e,maul) oft lire six 1 ty siu*i sticss un this 
pmilcgc tint this ue friquentlv apt to indulge then 
passion l» e miss to la most umcisonible in then claims, 
and violent mdiiiOnUlui in the p ui suit of the in Hey »dl 
impel tunc, tease m i msult a judge on the bench e r cien 
the vtaior at hi* dn m the olht is of justice do not know 
hoWto resent thin Uulufincc , anl it is a gtuei il obser¬ 
vation, that to get ml ef them thei often Act them gain 
their cause -All be or/r i mpint* 1 urht v 

* (JlKlOWDEn 

*#hft source of power ill gunpowder lies with the salt- 
petre. This substance, termed mtrin of potish, consists 
of alt! lc Held and potash Jiew the mttie arid u, as it 
were,an Immense solunie of atnusphiru ui, eomlcnsed 
Into apoltd, ready on demand to assume the ui team by 
the ttmrh of a spark wf fire. M hen sulphur an l chat oal 
are mixed wft: Witr* (saltpetre), and a spaik « applied, 


tiie sulphur (britartone) Igpftes, setting fire to the char¬ 
coal. Air 4» anppwfi td those substance* by tits deexrm- 
pootoun at the ratter the atmosphere condensed tbsrwnt 
instant!^ mutes with the oombostibles, and the rewdt hi an 
intensely hot gaseous compound, two thousand times tbs 
bulk eft the original solid The Fngiish goveetunUMt 
gunpowder is 'composed of 76 parte of nitre, 16 ofubos 
coal, and JO of sulphur The Russian government powder 
consists of 7J} p uts of nitre, 11J erf eliaroval, and lllf Of 
sulphui —Septimus ]‘iesn 

-Sf- - — . ...—— 

Till RIPLY Ol IIIF f&IRmS* - 

W tint! do we hide when the year is old, 

When llic days tie shoit and the nights are cold? 
,Whne > 

Whefi the Bowers hive laid them down to (hr, 

And tlu winds lush put with a hollow sigh, 

And witches uid hen Is on their lirooraqtnkg rule. 
Whin do we lehciti fames lude? 

W lint >, 

< 

Some ol ns bon on the white m^usc skin 
(Our gossimci dicssisau lsi ftxm thin), 

And get up a bell in the palace of ite, 

111 ithWiop op l i skip we .tic there in a trice, 

And we don’t go home fiom these midnight halls 
1 ill the sun lights up oui diamond h ills, 
o r We don’t go nome till morning 

The qui i r olJT tilts of the Northern land 
‘Welcome oui beautiful fury bind, 

* Pi use our eves and our cullinghur, 

Orn nimble steps and mu tnusi„ rate, 

Our golden crowns and the gems we we u * 

And all oui rich adorning 

Sometimes we fly to the noon el iv isles,, 

When summit foi ewr unfading smiles, 

Anl einmple the tiopical flowers foi beds, 

1\ hue f uries nestle tliur small thsid heads, 

But when the stus of the buuth shine (eight, 

W e chase lliefnotly thiough the mghtf 
When tlu tigers growl and the lions loir 
Ae fly o\ci then heads and laugh the mine, 

Anl] null theu c us uid their tads fui spite - 
llicsi ue oui t, miis on i tmpical night 

S me times we visit the children of earth. 

And take up oui stuid at the solid health, 

W c hove r and sing by the couch of pam. 

Till the frightened drome i smiles agun , 

We polish the lash of i deep bine eye, 

Anil liusli the troublesome, biby’s cij, 

And make mushiooms giow on oui verdant 1 in B s, 
Aie not we fames gooei little things 1 

r 

Ah the donhouse cuilid in its daikcmd grave, 

As the mermen and maids in the lce-bouud ewe, 

As the poor scarlet-breast w hen it longs fur a crumb, 
As tlu inked woods when the buds are dumb, 

As the toirent pinnid np in its glittering sheath, 
We welcowAUftsight ot tile fust giecu leaf. 

V *-- 

* I rum Po me by B R Paikcr I oil ion Chapman JOSS 


N 011 CF re> CORRI SPONDiNTS 

W a regret to be under the necessity of Intimating, that for the 
future we must decline ainuMiuig inquiries on eulgoats rpmitienml 
im- dentally in lhr )/ i th and other articles In most SM, V6 
obtiin uid fonvtrd tho required information costs ns oootlMd. 
cattd rAre-i jndinco, nitealerlng sadly with dutua wfntil pave 
tlie general uitucsta of our traders in new W6 heflovp that 
those requiring tbi information would. In almost unrj instance. 
And It ten themselves us easily sa thiough us, it they would Mike 
the troahie—which we trust they wUI henceforth do 
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aiTflRDATr, DECEMBER 2, 1854. 


WHIST R-E VEL ATI ON S. 

Tits constitution of our town suffers six months of the 
year from fever, and the other six from collapse. In 
tho summer-time^our inns arc filled to bursting; o«r 
private houses t.-'lkgn into by parties desperate after 
lodgings ; the prices qf everything are quadrupled ; our 
best meat, our thickest cream, ojp frAltest fish, arts* 
reserved for strangers; our letters, delivered three 
hours after time, have been opened and read by banditti 
assuming our own title; ladies of quality? loUded wjtl*. 
tracts, fusillade us; savage and -1 bearded foreigners 
harass us with brazen wind-instruments; coaclitss^run 
frantically towards us from every point of the compass; 
a great stoam-modlter ploughs our lake, and disgorges 
multitudes upon the pier; the excursion-trains bring 
thousands of curious vulgar, who mistake us for the 
authoress ? :ext door, and edmpel us to forge her auto¬ 
graph ; the donkeys in our streets increase and multiply 
a hundredfold, tottering under the weight of enormous 
females visiting -our water-falls from morn to eve; 
our hills ate darkened by swarms*of tourists; wo are 
ruthlessly eyed by pointers, and brought into fore¬ 
grounds and backgrounds, as 1 warm tints’ or ‘bits of 
repose;* our lawns are picnicked upon by twenty at 
a time, arfd our trees branded with initial letters; 
creatures with introductions come to us, and can’t be 
got away; wo have to lionise poor, stupid, and III- 
looking people for weeks, without paBt, present, or 
fixture recompense; Sunday is a day of rest least of all, 
and strange clergymen preach charity-sermons every 
week with a perfect kaleidoscope of religious views. 

The fever lasts from May until October. 

- When it is over, horses ore tupied out to grass, and 
i mi-servants are disbanded; houses seem all too big for 
us; ,t$S hissing fiend is -laid’ upon the lake; the coaches 
and can are on their bucks in outhouses, with their 
wheals upwards; the trees get ttgre^he rain begins to 
fid],i^aas grows in the street, aafejSimkside collapses. 

*Our collapse lasts generally from "November to may. 
During this interval,' wo residents venture to call upon 
each 'dther. Barouches and chariots we have none, 
btit chiefly shandrydans and baggies; we are stately 
.and; solemn in our hospitalities, and retain fashions 
JjUCiBgSt' pa that are far from new; we have evening- 
parties yeryoften, and at every party—whist! Jjot that 
it {]& utir: Wife profession, not that it is our only asauae- 
ma&tfM is.simply an eternal and unalterable custom 
U-whlstf '-We hays no flubs to force it into vigour ; 
the .production is indigenous and natural to the placp. 
It .is/ihe attainment of all who have reached years 
dignity of the aged, and the ambition 
cf^' : 3msig'; * little whirling in die dance, a little 


leaning over tha piano, a little , in ii nui g; h 
B u—»er-table, a littledirting onnoth sides,'pijPhia'& »t. 
if h ^.dc as •lsewhere; but.the Ctdjffitii'MMf 
ma?. l^Mfemale. •V>kc trod at feaM&fer experiawfetg 

lijfmtti idRi 


the va^L %f all things else, and^Nhn wuieh none evert■ 
return, ^ whiBt-table. ’ N v 

The trft : wTkftgdfl it all is tiAs—wc are asked ‘ in.*- J 
ffrienSly wheat^ea at seven punctually %t Mrs A’set j 
B’s. We codw^through tlie rain—it always rains—in 'the t 
shandrydans (arks upon wheels), or in dose cars,’ like . 
bathing-machines. • garish-clerk at the doo£ gravely 
yet domestically produces us; small room, with large 
fire, large piano, large pictures, and excessively small 
hhairs. There are assembled a great number of young 
ladies, nearly Vrived at 'wlilsthood, and a very few 
young gentlemen; thaw last, too, are hopeless as re¬ 
gards the matrim8niah matter; they have stood ‘{jege 
for years at llaukside, and it is well known; have ‘too 
much discretion to surrender now. The atmosphere ’ 
is warm even before the urn comes. Three cups often : 
have to be taken, and a barrow of heaped-up muffins 
consumed t*' each before any diversion is effected; 
Ladles aforesaid sitting round the walls of the apart¬ 
ment as in the catacombs, and hopeless bachelors doing 
meaningless civilities; at last our detachment of nine 
players adjourn to tho business of the evening. 

Ah, beautiful and solermfl sight! Jour kindred souls ;' 
at their first winter rubber. I am out at present, hut ■ 
waiting to 1 cut in,’ and not as yet sufficiently impatient 
to mar the harmony of the picture. Let us observe 
together the philosophic and meaning spectacle. 

A little conversation of a stately sort, while the cards 
are being debit, about the game in March last,*whicb-i \ 
was clearly lost by the finesse in dubs; hut immediately 
that % he trump-card is turned, a sublime silence, broken 
only by the last shuffle of the unused pack, and by the i ■ 
sorting of the remaining bonds. 1 will introduce to 
your favourable notice the four players (if you have , 
any question fib put, speak, if you pi easels softly a» r 
possible): ladies first. This one with her back' to 
us, with the feather in her. hair—which, by tho by, i 
remember to have been white and blue before it 
assumed its present pink appearance, and can swear to 
it by the mend in the middle—is Miss Moffat. She is ; 
tho best pl^er, to my thinking, though' some prefer, i 
the doctor, in all llaukside. She has a wonderful 
memory, and tremendous luck! Observe her lots, of. 
trumps, and her pictured cards; she never sortaCMf. 
hand, omitting this upon principle.. ‘ When we sort, *fu 
says, ‘ we are too apt to alter the position iff- onrsuife • 
when one is exhausted, and by that means instruct 
our adversaries.* On Iter right is Miss Eupheinin 
Molfet, commonly called Miss Eeqjpty* who plays. 















OH^JdapffS JCHraiTAL. 


almo/t Well, but run* gasat n*a with ace Ad 
ten; she it at this moment pletewlmg to look tappy, 
in outer to deceive, but she has only one good suit-in 

diamond_ 1 a smiling villun^if it more not that she is 

njad} Mr Odm the* partner of Miss Moffat the 


new of any sedyeef; that bs is not of a crfhnlliatmg 
disposition, and that distant is rampant at Hauksate. 
He plays very s', wl* though everybody knows what 
[is coming, and prawnes very long sonnona, Of winch 
the same may be observed* 

Ills partner is our young squire youth u some 
excuse fqj him* but h«■ certainly approaches whist with 
a too great levity I believe m his heart of hearts he 
prefors whet he, calls Vanjobn, 1 hare, known hint 
deliberately turn round during the progress of a game, 
and enter into conversation with a bystander, I have 
seen him lead out from the highest sequence of a suit 
of eight with a ‘'Vuiek, trllj lio f tha/ has “convinced 
me he cxpielcj e\ ery one to go round, I have a serums 
suspiu&i that he*nevcr counts the trumps, on thus 
occasion, > uu ol ‘-I’rve, he trumps all the cards that 
are intended to force Ins adversary, he has no faith ia 
in; card under t knave When the parson and be u» 
against me, I estimate rny winnings for the tweflrubbers 
at three shillings and nmepente our points being inva- 
ruhly ‘tlreepemiKS lie Incouroges us by words and 
gesture while at plav, he uses expressions now end 
then that draw ‘Gently gently, ‘yrh^rthie,’ from the 
goo 1 e aptain at the otlu r table, lie calls the ace of 
fspsdes iinvfcrfntly ‘Mossy I awe Our good squire, 
it tnny bo concluded, is one of tli^ old sort, and a 
fox-hunter 

(Inc of th two foemen of the parson and squire 
S^ut solo ittorngy lie pliys a stead;, plodding 
■gimp ,anl cm quote ;ou precedents from Hcyle and 
Majjr A for every card one n f these volumes IS 
gcnirtlly in his right han 1 coat toil pocket, along with 
his tort use shell spectacle c ise and" hi* purse this I 
know because they are all brought out togethor, and 
arrange 1 upon the wlust tiblc like documents 
llir touith person I would mueh rather not speak 
of ml lit in tint case there would be a* hutus, if 
li l to It diploic 1 ceitandy not to be filled up by 
nnv othci in Ilauksidi It is Mr Terningharo, the 
> un_, doiti r who lias bought our old friend Wilsons 
pn tie c an l whofc skill is spoken very highly 
of Dr W ilson lias Inin confined to his bed for some 
months an! of com sc only male wlust players are 
i Inuttc 1 to him though 1 do hear it said that the 
Miss M ftds lnve ipplicd for that distinction Mr 
Jciuiii r ,l im supjlus his pi k e at our parties he 
h si„n it s the fiur leading c irds by the names of 
\s cs King Queens mil Bishops he invariably calls 
the two tin deuce Aftu hiving experienced bad 
1 irtune and upon entering on a new game, he makes 
a pretence of turmug back hip sleeves, and makes 
as though lie would spit on his hands, he lays down 
his cnrls with imphisis and shuffles the pack in a 
most strange hi i juggling fislucm Having won an 
unexpe te 1 gime en a certain occasion, m partnership 
with Miss lenini;, lie is actually reported to have 
evmphmcnted that lady herself as a ‘great trump’ 
I oi all this he pluss exceedingly well ‘A savage,’ 
observes Miss Moffat, ‘ hut with most excellent 
inBtmc ts hnowu% these things to lx. then, it did not 

burpWsc me to hear tliat he has two wives Btill extant, 
and tint lu retires to rest, upon, the average* more 
often in his boots than without them, nor that, upon 
the othei hind he attc nds the poor for nothing, and 
supplies them too from lus own scanty purse 
hime people have more general and uninterrupted 
views of mankind than we m Hauktude, for me, tto 
characters of iqy neighbours are sufficiently mirrored, 
as I«have described, at wlust A stranger, less trans¬ 
parent than Mr Odin, may puzzle me for a coaplo of 
rubbers, but that is the extrome limit To bp Kira 
there are people even in Ilautaide who don’t play whist 
at all—an inferior order of beings, who* I suppose, haw 
occupations of their own, to be tested by soma other 

touchstones The dissenting minister, for testa®**-- 

But, see, they haw dona (hue rubber. Miss Steamy to 


‘Hand up, partner,’ says Miss Moflkt sharply, 

* my sister s looking at it ’ ’ 

•Mr 0 Jin pushes, catclila,it up hastil;, and diops a 
can! fine upwards upon the tabk which, it being Iub 
turn to lead, Miss lynmy instantly ‘calls’ Her 
partner, the fourth player is, or was thirty years since, 
Captain Fronde*of the 101st, lungs Own, a kuidl; 
officer, who pi a; s a st&dy game, observe ?lie grace 
with wliicji he will deliver the smallest £ ard,’w^ji 
delicate skimmmgtouotion, as though he were^*^ u g 
brawn. He iulc^pfuggcsts that k r Odi^ e e y be 
excused his carelessness ind its ptnaltiece uin- Miss 
Moffat licrsvlf—who id as much for ‘tiw the nr of the 
game’ as MAh Battle-disdains* thrV® rtl tion|Unclj 
remarks that ‘ W t are not children wlueP °t c citainl; 
are not Hie offender is tht youngest the prt «nt 
party, and Ins head is as shiny dhd kaujesshs the knob 
m the cefitrc of our Blr ct door TMftharaciers of all 
Haukaidt may lx di u led by tli maSnr m whuli tlx; 
pla; at wlust I or mst met in poor Mr Odin s esse < 
his appealing look to lus partner whcfljJJSi doubt (and 
’ as a general rule, he is ilwav a m doubt) his force d aud 
ptudTul smile at lus own depravity to holding nothing 
above a knave Ins ill concealed astonishment whin 
he has won a trick , the liovtr and uncertainty of lus 
fingers over all the suits win u it is lus turn to le 1 1 
declare to us at onec indicium ih penile me in I (par 
tuularly in his midt of shuffling thrusypg half the 
cards pcrpcndiculiuly tnd slowly into the other li ilf) 
imbecility , « 

Look at Miss lcmnn s finesse there of kill, nine 1 
Her cards sorted i fuil minut lie fun lxrunghl lus 
her everlasting pirenor mte in uc king anlnlittl 
out ’her swif, irspafnn ph; , her litmus of the lij 
and fre tful frow ns and win cm toubt Iti hopeful and 
fanatie ibirneter hu ‘spttklcd cnthusn ini' 

Mark again flu wariness mil caution of her sisltr 
m that mistrust of her partner and m tht le iding out 
of all the trumps at ouce, to make a certainty of lur 
long toil, scrcue wisdom sitting lnipanrm on her 
brow Only ona, when Mr Odm pirtum iimsly 
refuses to return tiumps anl gets Ins h^l of spades 
into difficulties, you will observe a shalow eross it 
Ilow ever; com is Jookc 1 to that she parts with and 
receives howyust and hone st is she in all htr dt ihn„s 
unlike frill sister Itnitn;, she would not look ovu 
Captain 1 rqutli s hand for worlds *■ 

boo how lit ranks lus suit, and ‘dresses the earls 
Jnflttist order and rotation none of flit pips inverted 
none of the queens pcnmttid to stand upon their 
heads, he arran,, s his plan of ittacl beforehand, md 
gOM into battle with calmness and lnliepidit; defeat 
dom not disurar i„ n r menpiutate Info —the old 
soldier and tht old buhilor combined " 

How turning to the ctlur table—for there is only 
tm rubber as \tt tone lu hi a nl we do not ‘cut in 
ttfitll the second—the tall nnn m moon spectacles is 
our Haukside vicar lie pU JB me invariable game, 
Which no peculiarity w lus c»u or his partners hand 
will iver induce lum to swim tnmi u e 18 always 
‘forcing’ hu adversaries, playing unpleasantly «m«n 
cards in order to compel the fourth hand to trump 
I need not tollqrou he has through life aeen bur one 















_ .tanb; end Str Odin grow* a deep caroa* 

eye ;1 Mps I shan't eat with 
■ jW*t 1oak ever my Hand, vleaae—I bate it 1 

; V INDUSTRIAL 'pATHOirO W^\ 

,iAao^r hquarter of a million ef people ara*this day 
WoriBlnfc underground in the mines of Borland. Of 
these, . 30,00# are doomed to untimely death. This is 
'hot a ment conjecture: it is an average of the 
casualties of past years. The averagafege of the Shef- 
flehl grinder* is hardly more than thirty-five years. 
Although* exhibiting, as this does, • a mortality that 
Chills the heart, it is old ago compared *with ^Jie lives 
of a special branch of the trade—^the ‘dry-grinders.’’ 
The ‘.grinders’ complaint’ carries Vff its,victims up 
to this day, despite the progress of medicine and the 
inventions of science. 

Thera are scores of men throughout England with 
frames palsied from head to foot, and constitutions 
irremediably shattered, from inhaling the tnercurjp.1 
fames Incident ti^the gilding and looking-glass trades. 

Dr T. K. Chambers exhibited, some weeks ago, at the 
Bociety of Arts, the jawbone of a man engaged in the 
Congreve-match manufacture. Ily had*submitted toffi 
•most perilous operation, os a relief from the more 
enduring and more excruciating agony of carious jaw. 
Multitudes, in Germany, Austria, France, ind<Engl||^ 
similarly employed, are victims this peculiar 
frightful malady. ’ '* 

Statists have not yet put down in figures'how. 
many tailors, seamstresses, and shoemakers suffer from 
chronic dyspepsia." The nearest approximation would 
be obtained by giving tlte whole number of the followers 
of these crafts. Sitting for many hours every day with 
the body bent, thus cramping or pressing the lungs 
into leas than their natural apace, produces indigestion 
in its worst forms, and pulmonary disease. 

A sensible man in one of the great Manchester and 
Glasgow houses assures us, that in his department 
alone—namely, the packers’—forty young men have 
died, of consumption in his time; a period of ten or 
twelve years. How many poor washerwomen suffer 
from varicose veins, brought on by long standing over 
" the tub, or from poisoned hands, through the venom 
of bleaehing-powders and strong alkalies ? How many 
saddlers, and other artisans, court weak sight by work¬ 
ing with a jet of gas close to their eyes—how many 
compositors invite the same calamity, by an uncovered 
Same flickering over their work at night—how many 
glass-blowers become* blind from the glare of their 
furnaces—and how many, ot rather how few, poor 
girls apprenticed to the gold chain-making escape the 
same^ire calamity, let the records of ophthalmia say. 

We boast of our progress in arO and science, but 
forget the cost of progress. Ships are burnt and 
founder at sea, despite their nir-tight compartments. 
Mariners are drowned, though a thousand 1 life-pro- 
Servers ’ are in use—from the simple plank or rope, up 
to the life-boats, that can’t he gdl off when wtmted. 
Scaffolding ia still bqilt open, clumsy, and insecure, 
labourers still fall and are killed. White-lead and 
‘turps' still carry off the victims of colic. Brewers 
are stifled in their own vats. Soapmakers are boiled 
in their scalding coppers. Men are caught up by 
, Unboxed machinery, to be dashed against rafters and 
or torn to mince-meat. Sparks fly into the 
blacksmith’s eyes, and dust blinds the 9 mason. 
Navvies, puddlen, and bookmakers, are rackedvwith 
.rheumatism. Coal-whippers overtax. their giant 
strength, and are decrepit at forty year*. The ‘ tailor’s 
fistula,' and. the ‘bakrafe scrofula’ are not things of 
pe past. Drug-grinders and preparers of chemictfls 
giiw ptfltoned with impalpable powders, or with acrid 


be saartfioeg for fbe fern? Surely God, wli> i 
man .to eat.hread in thfi sweat of his brow, ‘did net 
ordain that ns should eat it in aufifering, ia file rotting. 
<fif bit vitals, the perilling of hit soul, and the welcoming 
of premature death ? ’ * Manifold have heen the same., 
dies proposed for three grievances. A. respirator has 
been lately introduced for those whose calling leads 
them into noxious places. A thin layer of cbm ; 
whose deodorising and disinfecting properties orwww; 
known, is quite sufficient in this new respirator "to 
render innocent the most powerful acid fumes. But fitfi 
question still remains—wy^ffiis be used ? , '.‘*A 

Drug-grinders delight to muffle their mouths in.fi, 
thick shawl one half-hour, and do without a covering 
the next. Protecting the lungf will not avail touch in 
another case, where a man at a chqpucol work wifi 
climb to the top of a retort with a flaring candle, 
to discolor a fracture indicated by a strong smell 


to discover a fracture indie 


of hydrogen) Such a circumstance was reported' by 
the pffless only a short while aggg The reward at., 
such temerity was, of course,JfPtontfc explosion, 
whereby gnat damage was donFto the apparatus, 
and three gneflfiwere seriously injured. 

BtoteroJ we Ito told by the industrial pathologists, 
anigm'prevent jffieir scrofula, or cure it, by rubbing with 
raw meat fheTr hands or other affected parts. Fleshy 
maybe, has the same healing properties as oils and 
fats. Tnliflfi’-meltors’ hands are remarkably soft, and 
free frord’hkistffoud chaps; doubtless owifig to the. 
coustant anointfipK tliey receive. 

, Is there any reason why proper apparatus should 
not relieve tfcjtconl-whipper of at least half his toil? . 
The-Phaneeiicwof the F.xchequer took off tlie Excise. 
Jids of the soap-vats. These lids used to offer a slippery ' 
facility for climMfcg ;i|tad although a slip was Jjps], 
the feat was worth the risk, as it was a’kneans iff 
getting to the hook-gear suspended above. With fids 
temptation removed, ga hear of accidents even now—, 
from overbalancing, and other causes—hut the number 
is greatly reduced, and the few occurring are traceable 
loo often toanehriety. 

It is one of the most hopeful signs of the day, to see 
masters caring for their men—endeavouring to increase 
their comforts, and to lessen their dangers. Painters 
arc, more than others, at the mercy of masters, 
Messrs CUbitts, and kind-hearted employers, following 
their example, are both strict anfl lenient towards 
their painters: strict, in requiring cleanliness frocs 
lyrm; lenient, in giving them extra time for this 
purpose. If a Brush in their employ ever feels—to use 
the descriptive phrase of one of themselves— 1 his inside' -■ 
twisted as a washerwoman twists her sheets,’ it is not 
from the mooters’ want of care. ‘ It depends a goAd deed. 
upon the shop one’s in whether we can be clean,’ says fits 
same infonqpnt; but it depends in a far greater degree 
upon the workman himself. ^Constant cleanliness is 
the best cure for colic. The accumulation of paint in 
the system, from dirty hands at meal-times, and from 
dirty clothes after work, is pregnant with future 
agonies. * • < ■ 

The most pernicious part of a painter’s occupation is 
‘flatting.’ White-lead and turpentine, a heated and 
closely-shut room, are regarded as necessary to give 
our walls and ceiling the dull surface so much more 
admired than the glue of oil-paints. As an antidote to 
the poisonfld atmosphere, copious bibations of raw 
spirits are common, which, of course, only aggravates 
the evil. We are assured that the work can be done 
equally well with open doors and free air. Indeed, 
it is not essential that white-lead should form part erf 
the painter’s stores. Sulphate of sine, ‘ white-zmc, OC 
‘ zinc-lead,’ as the workman calls it, is a perfect And 
harmless substitute. It is hard to wage war against 
prejudice and habit. You will hear those whom fiw 


by a strong small 


(here no remedy for these evils ? Must the many 1 * Jemnai you Society yArtt, Jura a, ibj*. 















B*W- XflM&tos* would most benefit Ay out against it. curried m the pocket. If n»ed io pairing m 
'It atp t work,'or, 'It won’t liix up well i, or, 'teuton it cannot by any chaflte hiring ahottt'the droadft 
tat, 4pga paints, ‘Well, then, it won’t do for the nneet disease. In its im&lyfla, the etiotropic or ama 
week*’ The fact is, ‘zind-laid’ is in every respect phosphords, as it is railed by chemists, is idt 
{JjptWh to white-lead, except in baneful properties, with thet common sijfestan^e. Bturge of Birmfa 
jjrere. it in general use, it would banish a material makes iflatches of it, and contends that they 
'MOM pernicious to health, both inlits first manufacture be anode ras clfeap as’the others; yet tho m® 
• ppd in its after applications. ture is not common. We think they require ro 

ASyi Wenuantioned scaffolding. Our ingenuity has been frirtion to ignites; but what is that to the dan 


in baneful properties, with thet common sqrostoDfe. Bturge of Birmingham 
>uld banish a material makes iflatches of it, and contends that they might 
inlits first manufacture be made tag clfeap as ’the others; yet tho mantifu- 
ture is not common. We think they require rougher 
Our ingenuity has been frirtion to ignites; but what is that to the danger of 
rior and more awkward, the common match ? Even if the coramonfabospharua 


jexercised in making that heavier and more awkward, the common match ? Even if the coramonfahMpharua 
Without gaining any additional strength. If we turn was still retained danger would be lessened by oo&stattt 
te*China, where we find aH-'-'ur new inventions at least cleanliness, and a good draught to cany the d$teterio« 
lOfiOQ years dll, •scaffolding is fenced with a light vapours up the chimney Where the ingredients were 
^ppiboo trellis-work, to prevent an inadvertent fall. • mixing. „ In very few manufactories is this care taked. 

JpPitlv respect to machinery, legislation has that in Electricity has already signed tho death-warrant of 


, respect to machinery, legislation has that in Iuectncity has alrcac 
Would that it were in the power of legislation the palsy of flic gilders. 


s of such masters as were 
■ police-reports of Ison don— 


to touch the conseienrae of such masters as were The history of the grinders’ complaint shews with 
recently pilloried in thf polico-reporls of Isondon— what pertinacity men will keep to old custom. A 
masters w^io could turn out poor wretclieffto shift for magnetic mouthpiece was introduced, for the purpose 
themselves who had had. their hands or arms drllgged of intercepting the particles of steel that fiy off from 
off at their stork, felly permitting them to remain thq point# of the forks. The result was a great out- 


twelve months or so after the accident, that the cry amongst the operatives No ond* would wear it. 


dismissal might itself sgcra accidental 1 
Most of th^,affections of tlie eyes qgnld be avowed. Lto lower wages.^ Ear preferable was it to fill the lungs 
R is only immemorial habit w hicli prevents many an #dth steel-dust, 1 to li^p licentious lives on large wages, 
artisan from covu lug a flaring naked flame. * The light to bo ever ill, to die soon. * Short lives* and merry ones.’ 
of the sun is called white light, and is pruducod by A/u ? y, sa\e the mark! Au air-shaft has since been 
the blending of the primary blue, red, and } cllow rays, invented 1 1 carry off the dust as it is generated. Can 
The eye feccives this light with pleasure, and without it be credited that this simple device is for from bung 
■harm. Artificial illumination is deflAnt in blue ru.is. gemr.il” Stevl-dust is still inhaled. With the masters 


It made them look comical, 
to lower wages. Ear prefer 


It wotranunsidious design 


To remedy this defect, glass chimneys arc sometimes 
used, tinged with blue. Work-people wapld find these 
glasses give a clear, white, harmless liglff 


resU*tho criminality where they are able to control 
iluir men. 

IVlitli this strange indifference to health, the grinder. 


In that interesting community, tlie Belmont Candle -1 it may lie supposid, is callous to danger of other kinds, 
wongs, Mr Wilson, tlie manages* ha# caused a young He sits before a huge stone, turning with terrible vclo- 
troop, wh<f use tho blow-pipe, to mount blue spec tadcs. city by steam-power Not uufrequently sin’} moving 
Odd as these appear, they save them from weak eyes, masses of lock start apart, as though blasted with 
to wliich they were formerly sqbject. Would not a gunpowder. Precautions* are, of course, usod to pro¬ 
similar plan reliove the gold chain-makers ? tut men working in such jeopardy. One piece of the 

Sanitation is a science to which we must look for stone invariably flies direct at the man before it; and 
remedies for many gnevomis. Plenty of air, fewer unices he is protected"w ith a shield ot strong Mon plate 
hours, and abundant exercise, would annihilate ware- ilunrud dou a between him and the wheel, lio is inqvit- 
houae consumption.* Our informant on Mils point ably killed, ami most likely other men iu the vicinity 
attributed the mortality m his house to the prejudicial meet the same fate. Yet, if you go into a grinder’s, 
odours from dyed goods. Dyed cottons are pocked wet. you will not And one shield in twenty fastened down. 
They aw thus made up liwsmall bulk, and tlie colours It is too much trouble ! 

, at the same time ato kept bright, refolding a hundred In the ease of tlx miners, they thomselvcs, the last 
bales in the course of the day is very uninviting. The to take alarm, begin to feci that the mortality amongst 
smell of the dyes, and of the si/c used to face thf them is excessive They have presented to the legit- 
fabrics, is to a stranger unendurable. ‘When we laturc a petition, whose simple facts and figures need 
unpack the hanks of dyed wools,’ said a packer to us, no colouring to add to their pathos. To provide safe- 


own stroiig but expressive way, ‘you would think guards against accidentsbuglit to bo imperative on all 


there vfere a dozen open ccss-pools close aUiiand. 


proprietors. Complete ventilation, constant inspection 


Sewing-machines bid fair to emancipate tbc tailor of gear, i«id prudence on the port of the workman, 


from Vistula, and seamstresses from consumption. 


would make disasters almost impossible. • Expense, 


‘lapstone,’ give him as good ‘purchase’ as ever did his bucket, with all its human freight, headlong to the. 
James and chest. If Crispin can but be persuaded that bottom of the shaffc A curious feature in the cha- 
tbere is good in a new plan, that a standing-bench is racier of the miner is developed by this familiarity 
fpsUy better than the conjunction of nose and knees, with danger. You will see a mao at work with au 
yre shall hear no more of hollows in his chest aB large improved Davy on one aide, and a blazing candle on 


l the heel of a bout. 


the other. Speak to him about it, and ‘He will he i 


boots are trying to supersede the stitched glad to drink your honour’s health.’ Ask him If he I 
>o appeal of the cordwainers to tji5 public on ever unscrews liis lamp? He will tell you, if incl i ned’; 


Pws w y, H «w -J'l'* “> wi bi iv WIUWUIJCID bU WU public on ever unscrews his lamp? He will tell you, if inclined’] 
behalf of these boots will prove, we fear, oflittle effect, to friendliness: ‘O yes, we do when we want mote 


Wfc are hard-hearted in wh&t concerns our comfort, light. $hem lamps ain’t much good. Yer jest as Mdb, 
We -think little of the artisan and his wife and liis with Jem open. They do say they prevent you frottr 
fafeily when we wear his productions. * Pegged boots being blowed up; but if you are to be Mowed up, ytW| 
KM dohbtlesa good, but it is not public sympathy that will be, all the same for that.’ Such ia the tatahuawf 
will biting them into use. the miner. * > 

W* alluded to Congreve-matchcs. If the common ^Culpable as such recklessness is, ignorance adoouat# 
phosphorus be subjected to a higher temperature, it for it. Ignorance obstructs the most simple, the.most 
change* its appearance, qnd also some of itB well-kiwwn perfect, the most ingenious designs of sekmee. We fuse 
Ife^serigs, u may with impunity bo bandied and not yot been able to make explosions impossible. flW* 


0 









Sts propose, g* * simple expedient Luckily, Me of file poBoe- 
nine to mewal expMsive gtoes collecting, canfcof thu Globe Horn, i 


: itt:/ 4 ^ejy:'ininB to prevent exp] 


! care-ofthe miners, it would be fqr betteiwthan a misused 

explained the meaning of the title of our 
paper by .illustrations. It is the purpose of industrial 
pathology to decrease, by every meage, the number of 
;;i6ventable accidents in trade and business. 

- His Sbcietp of Arts closed its last session, and a 
century of usefulness, most gracefully py making this 
subject the basis of the concluding discusaitn. No 
Surer encouragement to art could h%ve been given than 
this exhibition of care and sympathy fof the artisan. 
Nor was the meeting satisfied with more discussion. A 
pathological committee was formed, and is now earnestly 
Ht work. This committee has sought the co-opcration 
Of all the affiliated societfbs—now numbering several 
hundreds in varteus parts of Great Britain—in the inves¬ 
tigation of the subject. Information from working-men 
has been especially aimed oiler. They, if any are able, 
could detail their troubles and describe their remedied 
There is nodoubt that a thousandOnventions to preserve 
human health are almost unknown, from the difficulty 
of making them public. It is the hope, apd ejfFort of the 
cmnkittee to-remove this difficulty. In the enurftt of 
spring, a collection of instruments, that have for 
TOBr object tlic preservation of sight, is to be matte 
and formed into a temporary museum in the AdeiphU# 
perhaps the nutfleus of a permanent exhibition. In- 
addition to this, it is paiposed to h? ve a series of # 
annual exhibitions, each in turn to take under its care 
some p> aliar species of disease or danger incidental 
to handicraft.. Contributions to these displays will 
be welcomed from all. This is taking up the matter 
is a right spirit. Every ono must hope that such 
philanthropic projects may be eminently successful. 

The practical teaching of tlies#museums will aid ilic 
lessons of the schoolmaster. Truly be in his turn has 
enough to do. Our illustrations suggest some scientific 
remedies; but the schoolmaster is the great physician 
for the evils arising out of ignorance. Special education 
in the value of life can alone teach men to be careful 
of it. 


, .M A It E T I M 0. 

CHA1’1|11 IX. 

WALTER EJIGAQES IS A ROHASTIC ADVESTURE. 

Tun Filippa was no sooner anchored in the port of 
... Naples than Giacomo and Luigi hggan to treat Walter 
-.as a perfect stranger, although more than an hour 
polled before any one came on board. There was a 
great -fuss made about exhibition of papers, bills of 
.health, and so forth, before free pratique was granted; 
but at length Walter obtained pit-mission to get into a 
tittle boat and go ashore—not at liberty, of eouSe, but 
-Under the watchful eyes of the police into a dark littlo 
building, where he had to exhibit his passport, and 
'*OdOunt for his arrival in that abnormal manner. In 
‘Italy* however, as elsewhere abroad, there are several 
..shade* of affixing a vita, expressive of various degrees 
,vof: confidence; and it would appear that Walter had 
Aheefi VKOgnised at Messina as a good-natured English- 
■ nMfli travelling to improve his uncultivated rgind by 
-.deaiset with southern treasures of art. He and his 
•-'-ntiJaWere soon, therefore, passed into the hands of a 
crowd of focchini, who seemed furiously disappointed 
Sdrtrifoiing' Blore than one victim. They melted 
^anmnd tibia—much like a pack of dogs round a stag at 
"'Haft' tiird hinr-" vociferating praises of themselves and 
/ttttSte thw'P^roajsad, with gestures that to a timid 
j^nie might- haw gugges jpd danger of assassination. 


f Luckily, ode of poBce-oSeett' had given Walflttf* 
| carfoof the Globe Hotel, by fheana of which he ~otei-- 
I tflted to get rid of his persecutor*—all but four, trip; 
to carry the valise, and 1 pro who assisted each other to 
guide him three or four hundred yards to bis dastigs- 
tion. Being yet yohng in Italy, our hero thought to 
escape more, readily Trom their hands at the hotel by 
giving each about twice as much*is he would have had* 
right to expect had he been alone; but this imprudent 
conduct threw them all into frantic Spasms of aVfotto 
One dashed the money be had received on the grovmil 
the other began to shedsMfrs; a third appealed 'to kb* 
bystanders; and a fourth pretended to clutch at aknlfe 
I under his waistcoat. The waters of the hotel fookgd 
calmly on. Walter felt inclined to empty bis purse 
into the gutter. But suddenly a petoon, who had wit¬ 
nessed this scene from thejdoor of a cafe opposite, 
crossed ihejtreet, Seized the valise, and, using h club- 
wise., soon "dispersed the faechini, who yelled with 
impotent fury, and a minute aftenfbfds were squatting 
a little way off in the sun—all g^t amPSvhlte teeth—as 
comfortably as if nothing had happened. 

‘That’s your sort, Bir,’ said the stranger, an uB- 
miatakable Englishman, with broad face and broad 
shouldcrsj-fo. broad man, in fact, altogether—in white 
hat, white jacket, white trousers, and white shoes. -'A 
carlinc and a blow, but never a word; or Naples'will 
soon be^oo hot tS hold you.’ 

Walter was apt inclined to accept this a& a general 
.theory, but profusely expressed his gratitude for-the 
1 timely rescue. 

'I tin a ganger here, as yon sec,’ he added, ’and 
delighted to meet a countryman. Have you break¬ 
fasted ? I havcgiot.’ « 

1 The invitation mljr be considered as accepted? Skid 
the Englishman, shouldering the valise, and rushing 
into the portal of the hotel. ‘ Here—you son of every¬ 
thing that is bad—shew this gentleman a room. Wb*t 
say you, sir ? Am I to introduce you as a prince, or a 
simple trayeller ? Profuse expenditure, or economy ? ’ '■ 

‘Economy, of course,’ replied Walter, who waa too 
experienced to pay people for laughing at him as a fool, 

‘ You rise in my estimation, nr,’ exclaimed his new¬ 
found friend, who forthwith set to work in Italian on 
the principles agreed upon; so that very shortly they 
were both seated in the Best apartment of*the hotel, 
waiting for the contemplated breaEtiist. 

The stranger now introduced Himself as Mr Joseph 
•Buck, many years head-clerk in the firm of Thompson, 
I’ulci, & Co., sulphur-merchants, having a decided belief 
that he ought long ago to have risen to the dignity of 
partner, hut still satisfied with his past, with hiapresent, 
with his prospects, with his employers, and with him¬ 
self. From boyhood upwards, to live in sight of the 
Bay of Ntples had been his ambition, which early in 
life he had left a good situation in London to satisfy; 
and strange to say, having obtained what he desired, 
lie was content. He loved the bay, and everything In 
its neighbourhood, and knew mote about it even than 
Sir William Gell. It stood him instead tif friend,''rela¬ 
tive, wife, and family; and with an intolerance not 
very surprising, lie could not but speak rather .contemp¬ 
tuously of (hose who were incapable of appreciating the 
source of his enjoyment. 

Waite* at once understood that he had-made a very 
precious acquaintance; and when half a bottle of 
Lurhrpnn Christi had completely warmed up his con¬ 
fidence in human nature, did not hesitate to account 
exactly for his presence at Naples. Luigi Spada h*d 
somewhat shaken his reliance on the efficacy or the 
introduction given by Bianca. According to him, the 
Princess Corsini was a woman of caprice and suspicion, 
devoted to the Interests of her brother, the Marchess 
Belmonte, and more eager fhan any one else tofotiml 
tile marriage of Angela. The letter «f "Bianca con¬ 
tained simply these words:—‘It tvJH console rushy 










’] p*rte f M ,'httA taitwer the pwpose of the marchese, if 
if JWi'iteaw, the stranger who iweseats this letter tp tee 
;$mrmy*kri niece, anil bear testimony, if called updn, 
'W site is under no restraint. Many vpmours, which 
btranger does not know of, circt£.jta among the 
ftsBsfcL-itented here. I write On % own responsibility, 
C frjcsuse there is no time to lose. *You will do as you 
incase. • Bianca.* 

• ' Walter had read this letter, which Luigi had un- 

i-scrupulously opened, with some repugnance. He 
''ttndentood from it that the course he had intended to 
1 pfirsue—namely, to present it, and affect to ignore 
both its object add its contents—was that which had 
expected of him., He could not help ttiinkirfg, 
-despite the sentiment of admiration, which might nimost 
'have been called lore, Bianca had aroused, that her 
advice and assistance bad been ungraciously or in- 
'sincerely given. Witbcmt taking the trouble to scru¬ 
tinise hist motives—acting on mere imptlse, ot with 
some iseommpbefttible design—she had sent him 
, to Naples onTrhat'Mr Buck very properly called ‘ a 
' wild-goose chase; ’ and having said just enough to make 
«nre of his departure,thad disappeared, without even 
giving him time to ask one word of exfflhnation. 0 < 

* I distrust that young woman,’ said Mrliuck, being 
in perfect ignorance of the sentimental part of the story; 
‘add I make it a rule to distrust all Italian jades. 
They are as slippery as eels, and likffto lie in (he mud.’ 
‘Yet she appeared frstik and honcq^’ 

'All the more dangerous. I have always had the 
greatest possible suspicion,’ exclaimed Mr Buck, gene-< 
raiising recklessly, 'of all people who ajjsear frank mid 


my own, built in Tegular English style—a perfect gem. 
I will have It ready in an hour. Wego aboard. Nofear 
of police interference. They know me all round the bay. 
"We start. Egg Castle behind—Vesuvius ahead. Portiei 
near at hand on the left—lieights of Sorrento fRr away 
to the right. Finest scenery in the worid-^pass Torre 
del Greco—slip into'Aimunxiata. We can take a trip 
to Pompeii, whilst wp are about it—no? Well, another 
tinte wiy do for that. They arc making (JiscovericB 
1 evjery day. Once at Anniftisinta, as thero is but one 
1 great house, nothing is easier than to find what we 
1 want. We make inquiries; and—after that wc can do 
. .M we please.’ r 

This scheme so exactly agreed with Walter’s impa¬ 
tience, that he accepted it eagerly; and accordingly, 
not lpQg after breakfast, the cutter, manned by a couple 
of lads, besides Mr Buck, who looked aftef the rudder, 
was gliding out of port. A schooner, all sails set, had 
‘ just cleared the mole. It waa the FHipp <c, bound for 
Civita Vecchia, ‘How gallant its bearing, as it bent 
slightly under the breeze, shooting past beneath the 
guns' of the Castello del Ovo I Walter’s heart throbbed 
at the thought of what misery or what jnp depended on 
'■ if*' fortunate voyage. It seemed almost too presump- 
^ tttOtts to suppose that all seas would continue to prove 
‘ merciful, all winds favourable, all circumstances kind 
that men and elements would combine to allow safe 
.‘ •rid speedy passage to that little baric, laden with the 
‘ meMiepes or so tender ah affection as that of Paolo and 
Angela. Walter did not endeavour an^' longer to 
aostaiil from himself, that without the new coadjutors 
he* ad fr und, i t would have been next to madness to 
Uttsmpt carrying out the scheme of rescue. Where 
horndne Bare procured a boat and a trusty crew ? At 
what port wapM he have ventured to seek them ? To 
.have Admitted these difficulties before, he would have 
.considered pdsiUanfanity. Now he saw their magni- 
, iude ; ansi is he watched the FHippn gradually growing 
Ism' upon -the shfr.ifig Waters, he accompanied Cher 
with earnest primers, mi never once thought of the I 


dangers he hsdpsMgd, exoSpt to rgjoibe that they had. 
introduced him to swfe necessary auxiliaries. fyf* \ 
‘By vpur fretsaw Mr.Buck, touching Walter on . 
the skVve, ‘I should hay you ate very anxious to btfeqr - 
these young people together. Do you know it is A: 
very fine thingjto take .pleasure is making other people 
hsjipy 7' m 

‘ I do hut myduty. He saved my life, I endeavour 
to make his life happy.’ * 

‘Very good; hut I once, when a lad, drew a drowning • 
man to shore, and he hastened to get rid of the 
obligation by offering me lpdf a sovereigsf.’ • * 

1 Perhaps that was as much as his life was worth,’ 
said Walter lakghing. 

‘ That was the vf.lue he put on it when safe on land. 
But life, sir!'is of more worth than the whole world. 
How can you put a price on the privilege of breathing 
this air ? ’ • 

Mr Buck—whose face, eyes, forehead, nose, mouth, 
and all, .was beaming with smiles—inhaled a long 
brl ath, and leaned back with .an aic of inexpressible 
satisfaction. It was evident that he considered himself 
a consummate Epicurean. r * 

They sailed, on; the purple‘waters—purple and 
'transparent as a Damascus blade—gradually ceasing to 
curl, but still gently swelling in smooth billows. The 
wind continued to serve, and the whito villas of Portiei, 
troHised tath*vines, were soon dim in tho distance on 
the left; and the cdfte of Vesuvius, toward the base of 
which ’they were steering, grew higher and higher; and 
the Ava-fields, red and rugged, like glaciers of fire, 
came in sight; and the vineyards, and the hamlets, and 
the low jutting rocks on the inner shore of the bay, 
grew more distinct every time tho prow of the cutter 
rose and dipped. The sun, however, was hanging over 
Ischia island iu their rear—a globe offlreA-uot long 
before its setting, .when they reached Anuunziata. The 
village lay, amidst trees and rocks intermingled, along 
the shore, forming two rows of houses, between which 
the high read ran. 1 sOn tho slopes of the hills above, 
half buried in trees, and surrounded by a lofty wall, 
an old mansion, with turrets and many irregularities, 
could be distinguished. 1 

A man was lying on a heap of nets upon the shingle, j 
‘That is the Villa Corsini—is it not?* inquired 
Mr Buek. j 

‘ Si, signor,’ replied the man, who; as nil Italians are 
eiccrones by nature, instantly added: ‘But there are ; 
no pictures there—nothing worth seeing; not a statue, 
except the broken Triton in the garden, and that is of. 
the seventeenth century*. Will jfour excellencies go to 
Pompeii?’ 

Mr Buck, entering into Walter’s feelings, expressed f 
the greatest contempt for both Pompeii and the Triton. ■ 
‘Let us go to thS albergo,’ said he; ‘we must pot up 
there for the night. It is kept by a stout but worthy, 
woman, who fries fish to perfection. She must know ! 
everything about the CorsiniB; and I am a great head ; 
at pumping.’ *, ] 

TJtoy went to the*'', Albergo del Sole. The man ,. 
leaving his nets, followed them, to claim payment as g ■ 
guide; and, much to lus surprise,*obtained a cartiae.' 
He blessed them profusely, and went to treat all his 
brother fishermen to macaroni. A few dogs barked < 
in rather a jealous tone. There was no (me else astir. 
The albergo seemed not to have had a visitor for «>. 
month. The door stood open; but the hostess wa*j 
down tife street, spinning thread with ft neighbour.; 
undef a porch. She left her wheel, and came waddling 
after tho strangers into the publio-room, which bpejjea 
by a large window into the kitchen. St waa theolji 
stpry. Everything they liked for dinner—in general;; 
but in particular, nothing save eggs and macaroni; 
As neither Walter nor Mr Buek were travelling wdth : 
gastronomio view*, they were satisfied to -ftko wh*ft; 
they could get, especially aft tha,jrine, though 












Was food; aft Wtey were toon at jabfo, on a charming 
ttate tefepob, Wdw twenty feeti-abovethe sea, which 
broke upon tot pebbles , with ateoise.-w if bubble* of 
glass were perpetually shivering where. The" share* ad 
ha bay, with their thouiandtvariAies of form, Itretfched 
Irtray on either hand; and the sentinel islands at the 
month stood out in black relief againsf a vast expanse 
' 'p£ red sky, which brightened by a succession of flutoe* 
as the sun &nk lower and lower. * 

’ ■ The hostess was as stout, and as gracious, and as 
communicative, as Mr Buck had expected; but she 
had not nucftgo say. TheJPrincess Corsini did indeed 
Occupy the mansion on the slope of the hill; and there 
was with her a young person, some feaid Iser niece, 
reported to be a very amiable, paintly lady, about 
Shortly to commence her novitiate at the Convent of 
the Assumption, at Castcllamare. Walter's counte¬ 
nance (darkened with a rush of blood as he heard this 
intelligence, because it explained, he thought, an allu- 
tion in Bianca's letter. Angela was supposed by some 
to be under re|fraint. The family wished to remove 
this impression. An Englishman, a Protestant, might 
be a useful witn&s, in case at some future time 
violence were talked of. He was adpijfted, it would, 
be said, freely to see the lady. Haul she been a prisoned 
. why not have appealed to him ? The argument would 
he only specious, because no delicately-nurtured maiden 
Would venture to appeal against domestic '.yrangy to 
a stranger; but it would be siAisfactory with most 
people. While the hostess went on with manyt insigni- 
fleant remarks, Walter indulged in these refloOtionaf 
And Bianca’s conduct began to appear very black indeed. 
Her emotions were factitious. They were exhibited 
in order to make him .an unwilling accomplice in »> 
Creel family intrigue. All this was improbable, but 
it seemed true. 

Although it was manifestly too late for strangers to 
present themselves at the Villa Corsini, Walter and 
his companion determined at onyrnte to stroll in that 
direction—both pietending thvtoit was merely to pass 
the time, but both secretly trusting in the favourable 
disposition of goddess Chance. 

The evening was singularly calm. Not a breath 
of air stirred. There was no sound, save the buzzing 
of the mosquitoes about an old wall, half buried in 
verdure, that bordered a side of the lane by which 
they ascended, zigzagging j the hay, now tranquil and 
nnwrinkled as the sky, hut dim as a shadow in winter, 
being ever in sight. As the hour darkened, the stars 
bloomed into view like flowers of fire; and before they 
reached the gate W the Corsini garden, the moon, 
nearly at frill, appeared like a balloon of silver hanging 
Bear the cone of Vesuvius. Mr Buck, in his white 
drdbt, preceding Walter, began to look like a corpulent 
phantom. Walter himself felt *a sweet presage of 
swoeewf steal into his mind. He thought of the anxious 
Prisoner in his cell; .of Bianca, as he had conceived her 
in his most generous mood; of Angela, the widowed 
wife, standing on the threshold of eternal seclusion, 

- «nd casting back a look of y'earping anguishym the 
world that might have been so beautiful to her. They 
treadled the great iron-gate, and looked through, the 
'ban, tip a long avenue of trees that led to the villa, 
a black and sombre mass, except where the moon’s 
rays, falling nearly from behind, touched some of the 
pinnacles with silver. 

- .Walter, who had abandoned all idea of making any 
progress In his scheme that night, leaned Against tho 
gate, and was surprised to And it give way aftl open. 
Though not usually superstitious, being in a somewhat 
exalted mood of mln^ he took this slight cirennistance 

1 a warning that he must act at once; that, pereltpncc, 
Ui aid vil wanted; that something was going on in 
frbich bo was called upon to interfere. He was about 
enter, when his companion {ducked Mm by the 
itteve, and whispowd : 

.SfcV.. ■■ # 


* f . q; 

‘ Do noi.be nfeh. Hare are people confine up the 

■ ‘ Eet us enter, and conceal ourselves under the trees,’ 
answered,Walter. ‘Our being seen at the gate wffl ■ 
excite suspicion.’ * • 

The passive shadeiof a vast chestnut-tree, that thrust.' 
its branches over tile wall, rendered them Ibr a time 
invisible to the two person's who were approaching. 
Walter entered, followed unfailingly by Mr.lfcxw, 
who hod not bargained for an adventure of' that Stfdd. ; 
As the door creaked when they pushed it, they tm$k ’ 
ajar, and hastened to comptal themselves. The 
seemed to end at the gate, so they inferred that the 1 
utrongers must he going to the villa. They were right;, 
for scarcely had they reaches a place where fell "In 
impermeable shadow, when in the Mdf light near the 
gate they saw two persons. 

‘I anr .afraid, padre, that tome of the villagers are 
in stealinglvood,’ said a voice. ‘ I left the gate cdOpe 
to, ahd it is now ajar.’ y * 

‘ You had better lock it, mygpn,’ ifplicd the other 
person. ‘ If it he a woman, she will not he able -to 
climb the wail, and you can cajch her, and remonstrate 
in toe mornius,’ 

‘Whethpr man or woman, it will not he easy to 
climb,’ wUs the answer; ‘for the sharp fiintstemes have 
been newly set. Your advice is good. I will certainly 
catch the roalefaptors, and remonstrate with the& in 
the moftiing.’ . A 

‘ A comfortaBb prospect,’ whispered Mt Buck, when 
the two persons,.after having carefully locked toe gate, 
had proccedul some distance down the avenue. 

Walter apologised for having led his companion into 
the scrape, and spoke with coutempt of the lofty wall. 
and tho flintstofles.'fe'The fellow swelled his vojee, to - 
frighten any one who might be near,’ saM he; ‘but . 
I have robbed too many orchards before now to bo j 
stopped by so little^’ j 

Mr Buck admitted also having committed depreda- 1 
lions of that kind, and seemed inclined to. relate one or 
two juvenile adventures; but Walter waa already in 
motion towards the villa, following the edge of toe 
avenue, ffut carefully keeping where the shadows were 
thick and the grass soft. As may be imagined, he had 
no particular project, desiring simply to make an accu¬ 
rate suiVey of tha place dor future use, should be be 
reduced to obtain admission to tlfe presence of Angela' 
by stratagem. 1 

1 ‘ Provided there are no dogs,’ suggested Mr Buck, * 

who may be excused if he felt some alarm at the serious 
aspect assumed by an adventure in which he had no 
concern whatever, but which threatened to lead Mm 
into reaj danger. * 

In front of tho villa was a broad open Bpace, paved 
with small stones, upon which Walter thought it would 
be imprudent to venture. £ut the trees brushed the 
two wings of the house, and promised to allow the | 
adventurous Englishmen to reconnoitre without being I 
observed frgm the windows. They now remembered 1 
that the hostess of the Albergo del Solejiad mentioned 
a circumstance which at the time Mid appeared of no 
moment—namely, that there was but one male servant 
in the villa, all the rest being women. That servant 
was probably tho man who had negligently left the 
gate opqp. The other person waa evidently an ecclesi¬ 
astic ; an(| Walter was inclined to consider his presence 
at that hour as rather a mysterious circumstance. 

They Vent round by the south wing of the vilij, and 
found all silent The {dace seemed perfectly unin¬ 
habited at flrsly An owl hooting in a niche wife toe 
only living thing they heard. The ground rose abruptly 
under their step*; and they soon found themselves 
climbing a rugged slope, covered with hush®*,/ The 
Villa Cornioi, as they now understood, was built on toe 
steep face of toe MU, in a series of step*; so that the 
lower windows of the eastern facade were oo a 
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tri^Mhe upper -windows of the western. 'On arriving 
at evfo ground, they further (discovered* Ijy the^ight 
4f the moon, that in the rear of the villa waa a (mall 
Stiffen, carefully summiuKxLby tall iron-pilings, and 
.’bf'i^hedge of small trots and shrubs that emitted a 
t fragrance. Mr Buck hail now become quite 
insiastic; and venturing bis conspicuous form out 
w the shadow of tb«^ trees, went along the palings, 
''beeping, like a great school-hoy, to find sorhe aperture 
by which he could obtain a view of the villa. At 
length, by a dangerously loud ‘Hist! p’st!’ he at- 
tracted the.attention of T<hpr, and brought him to 
1 place where, through a little gateway, could he scon 
jL semicircular portico, Righted partly by the moon, 

’ wjgtly by a lamp that shone from the interior of a vast 
apartment on w|«ch it opened. Two or three persons 
were sitting or standing there, but at too great a dis¬ 
tance to be clearly distinguished.* Walter,Jiiowever, 
thought t$at one of them was the occlesialuc who had 
entered the park atatlie same time with themselves. 

He now began to reflect, seeing no means -whatever 
of ascertaining what was passing in the interior of the 
Villa, that his presence in that place was a mistake 
tliat might prpve dangerous. If he smre discovered 
prowling about like a thief in the dark, hje would lie 
effectually precluded from approaching Angrin by any 
Other means than force—net likely to be successful. 

‘We had bettor retire,’ said lie t\ Buck; yhero is 
nothing nfcrc to he done.’ . 

‘What l run away like scalded cat*’ n plied indig¬ 
nantly that gentleman, who hod by degret s risen to the 
height of tiie situation. ‘That would indeed lie a fall¬ 
ing off. Stay; here comes some one in*tliis direction. 
Keen close; wo may hear something.' 

Tqjo persons advauced along thn gafden-patli, at first 
silent j bufi When they eamo near the gate, out of hear¬ 
ing of thosowhp remained in the portico, they began to 
talk freely. * 

‘What say you, padre?’ Raid a firm imperious female 
vmce. ' If we act strictly on the information given us, 
there can he no sin. Have you reason to suppose tliat 
the very revereud bishop of Trapani can be guilty of 
falsehood ? * * ' 

‘ Tliat is a harsh way to put it," Raid the padre in an 
embarrassed tone. 1 he mentions the death in a very 
positive manner, but not sas being within'his own 
knowledge. * 

‘Why should you doubt it ?’ 

‘ I do not doubt, princess ; hut I am troubled, sorely 

troubled in mind. If it should not be true ’- 

‘•You will still have done your duty—nothing more.’ 

‘ But why am 1 chosen to be the bearer of this bad 
news ? ®Why not communicate it yourself I’ , 

‘ Because ’- 

‘Perhaps you announced it on some formertoccosion ? ’ 
‘Padiel’ p 

‘ That, howover, is nothing. It appears, then, that he 
b really dead at last; and I am to break the new a to 
poor Angela?’ 

‘Yes.’ , 

* And express sympathy with her ? ’ 

• ‘Yes.’ I 

‘That will not be difficult.’, 

‘ So matter.’ 

‘Next, I am to press on her tho necessity of devoting 
herself to the service of God ? ’ < 

‘Yon tn the best judge.’ 

‘ y yes, I am the best juilgo of that,’ said tho good 
priest with fervour. 1 1 will urge her to take refuge 
froft lids wicked world, where only there can he rest 
for hsr Poor widowed thing! What bnsiness 

has she longer in this dismal vale of tears—wandering 
through girths of sorrow in search of a grave? There 
is but one plate of consolation for such as she.’ 

‘Your words art appellant!’ said the princess with 
state bony. • 


I am a Protestan 


that mas!’ whi 


panion, who on his 


at I belong to the religion of 
uck,energetically to Ms cwn- 
wsa listening with intense 
idental unfolding of a plot, fey 
gela—havifife in min, no doubt, peea tempted 
to abandon Paolo—was to be decoyed into a seclusion 
where nosreport of theVorld’s doings could ever reach ■ 
her. 

‘And is it possible,’ he thought, 'that paternal pride, 
and the fcrocitj of vengeance, can bo pushed thus. 
fiur?’ 1 

lie did not know tliat vengeance -is u'a w&iclwlnd, > 
that clings to the forest^tree, and struggles in its 
branches, and fours more furiously asking as resistanqs 
endures, until the toots give way, and there is a giant 
ruin of verdure on the earth; and that then only it 
abates its anger, and sighs itself into Btillness over 
the devastation it has mode. The true punish went of, 
the implacable is success. There is no more miser¬ 
able man than ho who haq.killed what he has loved, 
and feels 'his love rev nrc w hen it can no longer he 
responded to. ' 

The princess and the padre went*towards the house. 
Walter’s first juppulse was to cry aloud, and conjure the 
‘.nan of God not to b<*tho unconscious bearer of a false¬ 
hood. But lie trusted in tho firmness 'of Angela. She 
had endured persecution so long, and hod been so often 
deceived, thaf she must now be quite on her guard. 
Tho authority of the padre, no doubt, would bo great, 
but shef would not accept the dreadful tidings without 
isuspirinn; and to-morrow, he might be enabled— 
certainly ho would be able—to disabuse her mind. 

lie felt it impossible, however, to stir from that spot, 
though it did not seem likely that any new incident 
could further enlighten lum, or contribute to appeaso 
his agitation that night. He remained silent, with 
bent brow and compicssod lips, gazing at tho villa, 
which now became dark, for the dour was closed that 
led into the portico. Suddenly there rose on the 
air a terrible cry—a spy of anguish and despair—like 
that of a Hebrew mother from whose arms an inno¬ 
cent has been torn by murder. It vibrated long and 
shrill through the night, and might have been heard 
far out into the country. Walter felt his arm firmly 
grasped by his companion. 

‘Come away, come away,’ whispered lie hoarsely; 
‘they havo stabbed her to tlio heart with a word!' 


THE LAST DAYS Of AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Tun inhabitants of the metropolis arc ubout to part 
companv with an old familiar face, whose beauties and 
deformities have been well known any time these «iast 
COO >ears. Smithfield Market is about to die. Its 
days are numbered. It will die in giving birth to 
another and a better. Very shortly after the present 
sheet reaches the hand of the reader, the old market 
will cease. Let qp, while it yet remains, say a. 
few i^xting words respecting it Perhaps, in spite of 
the exertions of contractors, the new market may not ‘ 
he ready for the grand Christmas display of 1854, ana . 
in tliat cose the old spot wilt have one more day of its 
old glory; and the world—the London world—should • 
go and take a last glance at the most extraordinary of 
cattle-markets in the most anomalous of localities. 

Whether Smithfield was named after a person at « 
trade, is got now known; hut the open spot so desig¬ 
nated teas been used for a fair apd a market during 
very many centuries. A fair, to bo held in Smitliflekl, 
was granted as a privilege or monopoly tp the Prior 
and Convent of St Bartholomew in early time*. .There, 
was also a charter granted tp the city by Edward HI, 
in terms of which no other cattle-market than one. 
belonging to the corporation should be held within, 
seven miles of the metropolis, Tjgos the Air and thq 















.**»!«*«*■ tip sidehy‘aide; the $6 belonging to the 
convent^ and lie other to the corporation. The fair 
"Itiififlet» holiday-fair, in the sens^ understood Jby mutt 
fsSwoaete.: 'it wi for clothier*, drapers, and dqalera to 
other goods. Hie fair lived \n tin our own It 
gqiMtadd the property of the convent unjil the time of 
ti&Beformation, when the convent chared th* faSe 6f 
*U other monastic establishments. The conventual 
righda in the fair were add to Sir .Tohn*Rich, attorney- 
geabral to Henry VIII., and were held by hia descend¬ 
ants till the year 1830, when the corporation purchased 
them ftomaLontsKensington, |lie then owner. During 
this long period the fair had been held for three or 
more din September j and by degree* the Custom 
grew up of mingling gaietiea with butiness. Wonderful 
conjurors, pig-faced ladies, babies with supernumerary 
arms or leg*, tight-rope dancers, spangled fairies in 
in'ualin stresses, wild beasts, theatres upon wheels, 
dancing-booths, toys and trinkets, gingerbread-nuts, 
oysters, fried sausages—all became part and parcel of 
Bartholomew Faig. The corporation received licence- 
fees from those who occupied ground for these purposes, 
and the fees seem "to have closed the corporate eyes to 
the mischief and denuiralisation attendant on the fair. 
At lengthj iiowevpr, the propriety* of putting an end 
to the fair became strongly felt; and the corporation 
having purciiased the old priory rights, it was finally 
suppressed a few years ago, whereby Smithfield vtits 
shorn of Rome of its attractions for fhe apprentice-boys 
of London. " 

All this, however, had nothing to do with the market. 
The fair and the market were two institutions—asso¬ 
ciated, ycl separate. Both have lived at least 500 
years; and both die within a few years of each other. 
The market has been held here for even 700 years; for 
Fitastcphetimentions the sale of horses and cattle under 
the date 1150. The area of Smithfleld. or Smith’s 
Field, was frilly adequate for the purposes of a market 
when metropolitan population was relatively small: it 
is only in more modern times that the inadequacy of 
space has been felt. The charter from Edward III. has 
made* itself felt with mischievous foree in later days, 
when all attempts to establish cattle-markets in or 
near other jiarts of the metropolis were met by distinct 
and determined claims of vested' rights on the part of 
the corporation. About the reign of Elizabeth, the 
cattle sold at'Smithfleld were estimated at about 70.000 
annually. Even at that time, the area of Smithfleld 
was deemed too smnli; and Charles T. granted a sup¬ 
plementary charter to the corporation, empowering 
;them to enlarge the area of tbe market from time to 
time. 

; Some writers have doubted whether the sale of cattle 
;at Bnflthfleld in the time of Elizabeth could have been 
us high as 70,000; for the sale scarcely exceeded 75,000 
Cattle and 580,000 sheep in tbe middle of the last cen¬ 
tury. In more modern times, the numbers have been 
earner to estimate. Between 1820 and 1640, the annual 
Sate* of cattle rose from 140,000 to 175,000, while those 
o friiee p rose from 1,200,000 to 1,350,000. For a rilole 
century, there has been a pretty near npproach to this' 
ratio—eight sheep to one bullock. The calves and pigs 
ftanre always been much less numerous at Smithfleld: 
thiy averaged, during the twenty years just named, 
fsbOOtSfyGOO of the former, and 250.000 of the latter 

.pnwlly. ' * 

,£W(fc need not trouble ourselves with statistical details 
eotieerinng the steps by which the numbers Mhve to¬ 



days before- Christmas, and is understood to comprise" 
the livestock whose fleslt is to foTm the substantial - 
part of Christmas dinners in .the metropolis. It is not* 
unusual n ShiB day for 5000 to 6000 cattle, and 80,000. 
to 36,000 *heep, toenter Smithffeld, and to he nearly all 
sold within a few houfs. It is not like the’ great tryst 
at Falkirk, or the great fair at Ballfoaaloe, where a large; 
area in space,. and two at three dags of lime are avall-i; 
able, and whence the animals are dispersed ovef'tj^ 
three kingdoms; here the whole is done in a fewhotir*,. 
within a few acres, and nine-tenths of all the aainfrd? 
food sold will be. consumedwsfithin a distance of four <#•*■ 
five miles from the market. * 

f cry few persona, Londoners pr others, know Smith-* 
field Market in its true characteristics. He who would I 
understand a cattle-day at that busytispot, must rise 
betimes in the morning, or miut not go to bed at ah. 
During th*iught, oif during tire preceding evening or 
day, sgpplie# have been arriving from all spiarterk; 
Steamers bring over cattle from Rotterdam and Ham¬ 
burg, and the Danish coasts ; other steaiflers bring the 
Scotch supply from Berwick, Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness; the North-western Hallway collects its 
4ierds>from thratoorthern and midland district*, and 
*pours tlicrn^fut at Camden Town, whence they walk 
to Smithfield; the Groat Northern brings the stares 
from Lincolnshire and the Fen counties, and turns’ 
them ovqg to the Ifcare of the drover at somewhere 
about Pcntonville* the Eastern Counties freight their 
trucks with the abundant produce of the East Anglian 
district, and turn the livestock adrift at Shoreditch. 
So likewise th|a luggage-stations at Paddington, Nine 
Elms, and Bricklayers’ Arms, receive their contribu¬ 
tions, and send ti^tn nn to the great centre. Aatfor 
the road-traffic of old finmes, that has greatly lesseaed. 
The poor animals used to arrive at Islington footsore 
and exhausted by their long journey from the grazing 
counties; they required a few hours’ rest at the lain, 
and were then driven on to Smithfield. Bailwaya and 
steamers have lessened this traffic in two different ways, 
—they bring up livestock, whereby the animals are 
saved from the fatigue of a long walk; and they bring 
up country-killed meat, which lessens the quantity of 
livestock required to he brought into London. 

Be the ipode of arrivul what it may—road, rail, or 
steamer—the scene at Smithfield is vgry exciting. Hie 
Smithfield drovers arc a peculiar class of men, having 
trying duties to perform, and shewing much skill in 
performing them well. They are divided into two 
sets—the salesmen’s drovers and the butchers’ drovers: 
the former pioneer tho livestock into Smithfield, and 
the latter out; and' it is difficult to say which Js the, 
harder task m the two. The Smithfield salesmen are 
another peculiar class. They have no cuttle, no shops, 
no stores; but they know all the graziers and all tile 
butchers, and they manage tlse sales so quickly and 1 
fairly, that it is believed both graziers and butgbert 
make better bargains than if they dealt without, the ' 
intervention of the salesmen. The graziers pay the 
salesmen a small commission-fee, and tie salesmen 
employ the salesmen’s drovers. Hie Smithfield 
hankers, too, are a peculiar class. Their chief if not 
their only business, is to receive from the butchers the 
money for livestock sold by tho salesmen, -and to 
tranamit thlrt money to the e&Jer, whether he is the j 
grazier or • dealer. The 'Seller, say in an inland 
county, sends up cattle to Smithfleld; lie consigns 
them to a particular salesman, nn whom ho implicitly 
relies for making the beat bargain he can; the sale*-' 
man sends one* of his drovers to marshal the beasts 
into Smithfield before the market begins. And as all' 
the salesmen have similar commissions to execute— 
similar in principle, though different in details—till' 
scene becomes very extraordinary. During the entire 
nighfi, thb animals are arriving, the drovers are ahqhti- 
ing, the* dogs are barking, the torches 
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animals are bellowing 1 , bleating, and squeaking, blows 
are Calling, imprecations arefyassing round, the tpud and 
filth are ankle-deep, and tlic whole is a theatre of din 
mnd confusion. The area t|?Jng very smalt, the droverl 
r hate great difficulty in bringing such a mass of live¬ 
stock into orderly array. Whether to he tied up to 
i rails, or to be formed into rings, or to bo enclosed in 
♦ pens, the animals frequently Bhew much disinclination 
to file desired arrangement. It is during this adjust¬ 
ment that the cruelty occurs which lias so often been 
condemned. Rmithfield drovers are not more cruel 
^han other men: they ft..; - insufficient room wherein 
to do their wofk; and it is scarcely upon them that 
»blame should fall if Jhey subject the poor animals to 
rough treatment. It is only fair to mention, that great 
improvement lias been wrought in this matter within 
the last few years; but nothing less than a vast increase 
of space can possibly remove ‘the evji.a' W'cll; the 
cattle and calves, the sheep and pigs,* are Ijy great 
labour brought fnto their proper places ; and then the 
salesmen narrowly examine their consignments, to see 
what may probably he the average prices which they 
may obtain during the day. The butchers arrive in 
all kinds ofc carts and chaise-carts, fk w \ clothed in ail 
sorts of rough and ctre-for-nought gaVnents. Thel* 
leave their carts in tlie vat ions streets branching out 
of Srnithfield, and then plunge into the thick of the 
market. The butchers Know anijUairc nothing about 
the selfers; they deal with the njesmen; they pay 
over to the salesmen, or to the hawsers in presence of 
the salesmen, the purclmse-price; and the salesmen 
remit the whole of this, with the eyeption of a few 
market-foes, and the trifling commission of soinolhing 
lilre lialf-n-erown per bullock, nn^a proportional.,! fto 
foi smajler animals. Then, tfb money being paid, the 
butchers employ another set of drovers to bring the 
animals to their respective slaughter-houses—a duty 
which entails more danger sand discomfort to the 
inhabitants than any other part of the whole adiiir. 
Let justice be done ; let, the market he condemned on 
proper grounds of condemnation; hut ‘let us admit 
that the general arrangements between sellers, buyers, 
salesmen, bankers,Vnd drovers, arc admirably managed. 
One of the bankers, frequently takes L.40.000 for one 
Monday's sales; and about seven or eight millions 
sterling are supposed tote paid annually at Smithlield 
for livestock 1 

This, then, is the market against which society has 
cried out, 'and which is about to Ik- replaced Iw a 
better. Tho complaints against Srnithfield Market 
are not of modern date alone. Ninety years ago, a 
pamphlet was published, in which the very same kind 
of objections against it were urged as thflse with which 
we have lately been familiar. From that time until 
1851, the corporation had always something to say 
; against every proposul for reform: they cither did 
nothing, or they enlarged the old market by a. few 
additional yards here and there; but as for building 
a cattle-market elsewhere, they would, not think of it. 
The utimfct that can bo accommodated, after all the 
enlargements, is about 4000 beasts and 25,000 sheep— 
to say nothing of tho inefficiency of this so-called 
accommodation—so that, on the busier market-days, it 
la difficult to know where to place the poor animals at 
all. In fact, the space, in its greatest enlargement, is 
leap than half the area of the Crystal Balt oe. In 1840, 
under the influence of powerful pressure from without, 
Ae corporation brought forward a plan for appropri¬ 
ating Rmithfleld to fountains, lmtlie, and wash-houses, 
and expanding an enormous sum of money in building 
a new market north-westward of it; but this, if an 
improvement in some particulars, would still leave 
untouched the evil of holding a cattle-market in the 
heart of the metropolis. 

A singular episode in connection with this s-fbject, 
is the fate qf *Mr Perkins’s Islington Cattle-market. 


Tliis market wasjtopenod in March 1838, and had a 
brief career of only seven months. It enclosed fifteen 
acres within the wails, and had open and covered laiw 
for 8000 cattle atp 50,000 sheep. The market was 
established in virtue <m the Act 5 and 6 WilL IV., 
cap. 111. The capital was provided chiefly by one 
individual, Mr Perkins, with a view to a sale to a 
market company. The superior nature of the accom¬ 
modation, and "the large number of aniAals that could 
he accoinniodpted, gave to this undertaking a promise 
of great sueceAs; and at the opening dinner, flourishing 
speeches were made, and warm anticipations expressed. 
But the opponents were 'formidable: uuless both buyers 
and sellers A?ill consent to make use of a particular 
market, the market will fail; and the corporation used 
every possible means to'bring about thin result. Most 
of the Smilhficld bankers and salesmen, all the shop¬ 
keepers around jjmithlleUl, and large numbers of the 
London butchers, aided the corporation; and the result 
was, that the country -der.lers were induced tp continue 
to send their livestock to Srnithfield, rather than to 
Islington, simply tu obtain a better market. An at¬ 
tempt was made to get an act Vif parliament for sup¬ 
pressing Smith bold Market altogether, and transferring 
the trade forcibly to Islington; but the attempt failed ; 
and soon afterwards, the Islington Market ceased alto¬ 
gether. Since then, the area lias been chiefly occupied 
W Ini riffle for cattle on the way to Srnithfield. 

Nothing hut vfry powerful means could have com- 
pelljM the corporation to adopt the reform now in 
prSgress. The weight of parliamentary committees, 
of* a royal commission, and of tin? secretary of state, 
were all brought to hear upon the matter, and the act 
of 1851 was obtained. By the ten.!., of this act, tho 
corporation were to do certain things - within six 
months; unrl if they did not do those cceitain things, 
a commission of five persons was to he appointed by 
tin* crown, to be called the Metropolitan Cuttle-market 
< 'ommissioners. These commissioners were to provide, 
subject to the approval of the Home Department, 
a cattle-market, a meat-market, abattoirs, and lairs; 
they sere to let out the abattoirs, stalls, and shops, at 
annual rentals; they were to determine on tolls and 
sales, subject to the approval of the Treasury; they 
were empowered to borrow L.200,000 to effect the works. 
When the new market was finished, the secretary of 
slate was to announce in the London (lastttt the elosing 
of Srnithfield Market on a particular day. On the 1st of 
December, in the year following the opening of the new 
abattoirs, all other slaughter-houses were required to 
bo licensed. All this p/as to be the result, if tho cor¬ 
poration delayed for more than six.’months the expres- 
sior of their willingness to take up the matter: the 
market would then be national property, and file city 
could no longeA demand its fees, if we remember 
rightly, the corporation withheld its assent, to tills bold 
reform until the very day before the expiration of the 
Bix months. They did, however, give the assent at 
last; and most offthe powers are now exercised by tbe 
edporaiion, which would otherwise have been exercised 
by the commissioners. 

Driven as they have been into it, the corporation 
seem to he doing their work thoroughly. Such a 
market does not exist in the United Kingdom as this 
will be when completed. Of course, the first consider¬ 
ation was: where shall the new market he located? 
Tho situation of the old market, iu the centre of the 
town, (tits been the great bar to all improvement, and 
therefore it was necessary to select a new spot very- 
little occupied at present with houses. The choice was 
difficult to make, for many qpnsiderations and require¬ 
ments had to lie taken into account. The arrival as 
well as the departure of the animals; the convenience 
as well of the buyers as of the sellers; the slaughtering 
as well ns the sale—all had to be calculated for. The 
spot chosen was a field, or series of fields, around the 1 
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well-known tavern called Copenhagen Houee, hounded 
by Caledonian Hoad on the east, and by York Hoad 
-ci-devant , Maiden Lane—on the west. In » very 
fete years, it would probably have T^pen nearly covered 
with houses. V . , 

At the moment when we wr^e this,,the area in 
question is a scene of wonderful activity, lifttn are 
at work, not gnereiy by hundreds, but by thousands, 
forwarding tMt operations, so as to render the market 
fit for businere at the earliest possibly* period. 'Hie 
area is very iycgular; but its irregularity has been 
skilfully taken Advantage of. The corporation liave 
appointed a Market Improvements Couynittee; and 
this committee, with Mr Bunuing, the architedt, are 
carrying on the operations in a very complete maimer. 
The entire area comprises about seventy-ftVe acres— 
about twelve- times the area of Sniitlifield. The 
inhahitaifts of tlie Camden Hoad villas are somewhat 
annoyed by tlie near approach of tlie northern ride 
-of the market to their habitation, but a new roa.l 
has been fonued *to somewhat sever tlie contiguity* 
and on tlie other flirqe sides, tin- market, until lately, 
does not abut upon houses. The central portion of 
the whole area, or the market proper, comprises about 
fifteen acres, and yill afford accointnodntioiT and rails 
for tying up about 7000 cattle and -12,000 sheep; 
besides a covered calf and pig market, tlie roofs of 
which are supported by columns, which act at tin* sartte 
time as water-drains. In the eentre’of this portion of 
the establishment, is an elegant twelve-sided buNding 
for the bankers, so planned as to provide eleven dis¬ 
tinct lianking-hour.es, and an entrance to an inner 
court common to them all. Tlie plan and arrangements 
of this compound nituking-house are very complete and 
ingenious. A lofty octagonal bell-tower surmounts the 
centre. In*other portions of tlie area are abattoirs of 
two kinds, public and private, arranged something like 
those in Tnris, and far superior in every inspect to the 
usual slaughter-liouses in this country. The public 
abattoirs arc for tlie use of tin lebwho kill their own 
meat at tlie market; while the private abattoirs are to 
I be rented to the regular slaughtermen, who kill live¬ 
stock for butchers at so much per animal. The lairs 
or Testing-Dluoes for the cattle, just before or just after 
market, are most extensive. Thu bullock-lairs south 
of the enclosed market will accommodate ,‘1000 beasts, 
and arc much larger tiian the whole of tlio present 
Sniitlifield. The whole of these Jairs are covered with 
Slated roofs, floored with vitrified bricks, provided with 
haylofts and watcr-trqughs, and planned with every 
attention to ventilation, cleanlifcess, and comfort to the 
animals during tlieir brief sojourn within the, walls 
of the establishment. The sheep-lairs, in a different 
part of the area, arc equally well provided. Ho large is 
the area, that, after providing for bullock, sheep, lamb, 
calf, and pig markets, lairs, and abattoirs, there will be 
’ room for other conveniences, sucli ns a hide-market, a 
1 meat-market, and an establishment for the exhibition 
and sale of agricultural implements* 

There is a plentiful supply of entrances at various 
sides; and when thg railway arrangements are com¬ 
pleted, the facilities for bringing livestock into the 
market itself will bo great indeed. The market is con¬ 
tiguous to the Great northern and tlie North London 
Railways: and a short branch, already planned, will 
cany those lines into the market. Moreover, a short 
branch from Hackney to Stratford, lately opened, 
connects the North London with the Eastern Wmntics 
systems; tlio North Iiondon is already connected With 
the North-Western at Camden Town ; and tho North- 
Western is connected to tlie South-Western near 
Brentford: so that, very shortly, cattle and sheep frotjx 
almost -any part of England, will be able to travel 
by 'railway into the very heart of the market. It is 
almost impossible to overestimate tlie advantage of 
this arrangement, in respect to the overcrowded state 


• • 

of the Londbfc streets and suburban roads; and it is 
believed that the value of 4he animals themselves will 
be greater, when thus spared the hazard and fatigue of 
struggling ti*ough busy thqyoughfares. 

To any one who knew the Copenhagen Fields’as, 
they wore* a year ago, the chango is truly astonishing. 
The buildings of the market are rapidly approaching 
completion ; five or six taverns of wnormous sire havo, 
been built in’immediate connection witli itj several 
other taverns liave been built by privato persona; 
streets of houses, and rows of shops, are becoming 
conspicuous in all directiow&^and tlie whole place wilr 
become a bngy hive before long. Thfere is a talk of 
an SxpondHurc of about L.«'io0,0Q0 by the corporation;; 
this is a large sum; but so completely and thoroughly 
is everything being done, that it mnyrije regarded as 
money wclj laid out. 

it is ploaswt. thcif, to tiling that, in talcing leave 
of an erfd acquaintance, wo liave so grand and rich a 
new one to look forward to. Only trfew more cattle- 
ilays will occur at Sniitlifield; and thSse who are 
carious in these matters, would do well to ramble 
thither on one of lhe*e days. Itsrill bo something to 
^Ik admit in years, to say that weasaw the last 

of a marke^Rt which more hureher’s-meat has been 
sold than nil any other spin, in the world, 

J. e WETLAND MAT! ST ON* 

Tub Muse of Mr Westland Mars ton is evidently herself 
possessed hy one absorbing idea, and has duly inspired 
him, her votary with its ever-present significance— 
and that is, the antagonism which so frequently exists 
Wttweon the heart .and the world. There is a style 
going on, neither sclddln nor feebly, between meal’s 
mil ural instincts and man's artificial laws—between 
bis emotions and impulses on the one side, and his 
conventional usages ijb the other-—between the senti¬ 
ments implanted by his Creator, and tlie traditions 
ami social rules created by himself. This strife, in a 
variety of phase*, it is Mr Marston’s characteristic 
to illustrate in a series of ‘modern instances.’ It is 
the key-nottf of nearly all his strains. Ever since the 
formation of society, a conflict of the kind has been 
an almost chronic evil, sometimes acute: but as society 
becomes subject to more amUnorc complex inttfrests— r 
as its relations multiply, and its eirefrs find increasing 
points of contact anil intersection-—tlie collision between 
ivlxit is of nature and what is of art becomes neces¬ 
sarily more common and complete. In choosing the 
drama as his medium, the poet may appear to some 
judges to have devoted himself to a form of art to 
winch his gi4iius is not quite adapted—his dramas 
being often open to the charge of deficiency in that 
rather material condition to success, tlie dramatic 
element; and being again and again marred by super¬ 
fluity of ■ talk,’ and paucity of incident and action. 
As dramatic poems, however, studied in tlie closet, 
rather than witnessed on the stage, they certainly have 
merits of a high and distinctive order; tlssy are rich 
in poetical feeling, and thoroughly informed witli a 
spirit of sympathy with whatsoever is true, and lovely, 
and ennobling; they give fine expression, at no rare 
intervals, to manly resolve in its bursts of high en¬ 
deavour, oigl to tlie tenderness of meek endurance, 
tlie 'still sad*music of humanity,’ in tones ‘of ample 
power to soften and subdue.’ Nor are his works with¬ 
out repeated evidence of the inventive faculty, 
respect of ‘stage effect’ and the crisis of * situation,’ 
though a more liberal culture of this faculty might adH 
greatly to the interest and animation of his plays. 

If his earliest production of this kind— Plighted 
Troth ; or, a Woman her own Jlicul —failed on tlie 
stage (being withdrawn after one uight’s performance), 
it is ftieet to bear in mind that it was not intended to 
undergo the glare of the footlights, b#t was published 
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m a ‘dramatic tale,’ and addressed to the denizens of 
the library, not of the pllf> house. The story-belongs 
.to the time of the Revolution of 1088, and tells how 
. a maiden of seeming low- degree is betrothed to an 
aB venturous gentleman, who, an his return from years 

• of foreign service, finds, but does not recognise her, in 
the pride, and pomp, and circumstance of rank and 
wealth. It was tor the lowly orphan girl, Maddaline, 
thAt lie had long ago plighted his troth ; and now lie is 
fascinntcd by the splendid Countess St Auriol, little 
dreaming of the identity of the twain; while, on her 
part, the lady is jealonW\ - the charms and the rights 
of her past sel£ and becomes, according to the title of 
the piece, ‘a woman- her own rival.’ The perplexity 
occasioned by this state of things is ingeniously con¬ 
trived and forcibly portrayed—the adjustment of all 
difficulties being finally brought about bv the intro¬ 
duction of two portraits of tin? lady, in her past 
tense of meek orphanhood, the other in her present, of 
auguBt nobility* And a pleasant presence is liers, in 
any tense, 'fhd almost any mood: 

Now may the 1 cavj-ns shower their blessings on her— 
"With her sweet-scented breath, and (£|Si ling loqjp, , 
And her blooming check, and her streaming eyes—if 'Sis 
Not like us though one pressed a little r<IM 
All covered o’er with dew unto their Iip« ! 

So says Winifred, a proj^s of bedfcwving a hiss on win¬ 
some jfiadilaline, the smack and 9*t whereof seem to 
have passed into the very letter-press of the description, 
so lively nnd graphic is the similitude of that ‘ little 
rose.’ There are, some stirring scenes occasioned by 
the doings of Maddaline’s wicked guardian, a revenge¬ 
ful Cumberland knight, and hi^. villainous steward, 
Worm all—the frenzy of lli<#one when foiled in his 
malignant schemes, and the cool treachery of the other, 
heing made to cross and contrast with signal etfect. 
The interview, again, between the maddened Sir 
Galiriel nnd the priest, may be cited as full of energy 
and passion—the knight eager to buy revenge on any 
terns: • *■ 

" " -Command 

What more ye nlll -the scourge-—the shirt of hair— 
Tile bed of pouiuvdt—aught or all rail mortify 
Both body iind soul, command forthwith, I say, 

And forthwith lie obeyAl -. but leave me, leave me 
Tho hope and Solace of my deep rev euge 1 

While the priest advances by slow gradations—from 
tranquil remonstrance to sentence of eveomniunictfiioa 
—from urging to a holy' sorrow, and a habit of soul 

Childlike, and peniteut, and pitiful, 

Tul that our meek mid chastening tcnrB*invilo 
A hand parental from on high to stanch them; 

to the stern anathema 

Away, inheritor of ruin, and 
Be henceforth excommunicate 1 

pronounced in the hope that, as Sir Gabriel's ‘fears alone 
make up his faith,’ priestly wielding of spiritual terrors 
may succeed where counsel and appeal and entreaty 
had failed: 

In the bleak 

And howling waste ojf the seared conscience, we 
■ Must e'en content us with the troubled spring, 

If nought more pure lie found wherein tlfc weak 
And perishing soul may taste of penitence. 

* Many telling ‘bits' of description might be culled 
•from this dramatic tale; such us this picture of Sir 
Gabriel's chamber, at the time of its master’s incipient 
frenzy: 

I saw a desolate-chamber—naked walls— 
tTnto one able some sordid rushes huddled. 

As for a lazar s wretched pallet—here • 

And there, aVtiest, a bench, and ruder board, 


Whereon, io im^ley neighbourhood, lay mingled 
Fragments of hroken victuals—rosaries— 

Wiqe cups and tdhkards—waxen Images 
Ofiaints and mafrtyrs: whilst in the midst there littng 
A blear and dismal lump, whose throbbing flame 
But served, as 'twere, to let the gloom betimes 
* Distem itself and shudder. 

IIow graphic, the simile in the 'following fragment, 
applied to one half paralysed by the sadden arrival of 
dreadful newk.:— 

Stricken he stands, amj rigid, like uqrtt ■ 

The stark Egyptian swathed erect in death ! 

But "we must .pass on to other of Mr Marston’s 
dramatie tales. * , 

The next in order is that by which he is perhaps best 
known—host, whether in the sense of most widely, or 
of most favourably. This is The Patrician’s Daughter, 
a tragedy of modern life, set to music in blank verse. 
The fundamental idea is like that in the Lady tier aid- 
ine's Courtship, of Mrs Browning—tho clashing of 
aristocratic prestige with world -.wide instincts, but 
with an unprosperous denouement. The plebeian lover 
of Lady Mifltcl is repulsed with scorn, though she. is 
all his odm in he* heart of hearts,; and, in his wrath, 
he vows deliberate revenge. Rising in the world, he 
renews, hi- suit, and is now- accepted; the nmrriago- 
fcttlements are .drawn up, and the guests of the 
projjd Norman family are assembled, and then, with 
bitter words, the bridegroom abruptly retracts his 
troth, declares liis long-cherished purpose, and exults 
in its cruel triumph. The bride languishes and pines 
away-, even unto death : and her friends and her bride¬ 
groom are left to chew the eutl of such bitter fancies as 
may grow on her early grave. The poet's aim was to 
deal an effective blow against conventional prejudice; 
but it may' be doubted whether he has directed it 
aright. One of his critics remarks, that so ill has ho 
managed the strife between the aristocratic and popular 
principles, 1 that tfie patrician [Lord Lynternc], as well 
us his daughter [MabelJ, who is the victim, attract 
respect, if not admiration; while, on tho contrary, the 
hero of democracy [Mordaunt) excites unmitigated 
aversion and disgust.’ It is, indeed, a sad drawback 
oil our interest in the hero, to witness the unlieroic 
tactics to which lie has recourse. Such a ease of 
malice prepense is a little too bad on the part of one 
challenging our admiration as a model of manly worth. 
Otherwise, tho character is a striking one, and is mode 
the exponent of much eloquent philosophy, of the kind 
which, as we have said, Mr Marstqn has most at heart. 
As Bertram, the peasant-poet, ‘plucked up’ the Lady 
Gc.aldine's ‘ social fictions ’ 

——bloody-rooted, though leaf-verdant; 
Trod them down with words of shaming—all the purples 
and the gold, 

And the landed stakes and lordships—all^ttat spirits 
pure and aujent 

^kre east out or love and revcrcnco, because chancing 
not to hold. 

And as lie thus passionately addressed the beautiful 
heiress— 

What right have you, madam, gazing in your shining 
mirror daily, 

Getting so by heart your beauty, which ail others must 
•adore— 

While you draw the golden ringlets down your fingers, 
to vow gaily. 

You will wed no man that’s only good to God—and 
nothing more! r 

So does Edgar Mordaunt, protest against the conven ■ 
tional distinctions by which he, the plebeian, is warned • 
off from the patrician’s daughter. For his. soul has 
mused deeply on the essential unity underlying all 
k « 
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human inequalities of rank; and his reasoning is, 

that, • 

However proud, or great, or wise, or valiant, 

Tins Lady Mabel’s ancestors, the sui- * 

From ago to age has watched their honours end, * 

As man by man fell off; and emuries lienee, • 

Yon ilgbt Unto oblivion may have Xt * a 
As many stately trains as now have pussod— 

And yot my ®ui, orb of eternity, • 

When yonderyglobe is ashes, as yonr sires. 

Shall shine on uiidecaying. When men ipiow 
What tbeir ownuaturcs are, and feel what God ' 
Intended tfienaw he, they arcwiot awed 
By pomps. •' , 

Wfe only regret that Mordaunt himsAf is not a fiucr 
actor of his ably-enforced doctrine—that ‘ life’s grunt 
play may, so it have an actor great enough, be well 
performed*upon a humble stage.’ A jury impannelled 
to sift his part in tlic death of the patrician's daughter, 
would be slow to give in a verdict of justifiably homi¬ 
cide. If tlic play $>ust be a tragedy, ’tis a pity to fin* 
the catastrophe traceable to him so far the didactic 
import of tliu piece 1 Is depreciated greatly. 

The author’s mastery of pathos was clearly evidenced 
in the two foregoing dramas. And as it«gcnernlly 
holds, that a mastef of path as lias also a corresponding 
command of humour, so his skill to move to laughter 
as well as ttars was proved in his next stafce pro¬ 
duction, a comedietta, witli the title* Tioronyh Politics. 
The story turns on the struggles of on hottest English 
farmer between irritated pride and natural nflcetiui*— 
the ‘heart and the world’ again—personal resentment 
urging him to oppose himself, as rival candidate for the 
mayoralty .of liumhlelon, to an obnoxious M.J>.; while 
the happiness of liis daughter, imperiled by this oppo¬ 
sition—she lacing betrothed to the doctor’s son—becomes 
in the end a weightier influence. The mental workings 
of flic bluff yeoman are intimated with a precision only 
to be gained by close study of the mind and affections. 
Nor were touches of pathos wunt’ngtfo commingle with 
and refine the comedy of the action. 

To this succeeded I'm Heart aud the 11 Hrl/l, a grace¬ 
ful re-presentment of the poet's favourite theme. It 
tells how 

• 

A maiden gave her faith in trust to one 
Who after found its custody a burden. 

Fame, courtlier manners, more instructed smiles, 

Made his vims fetters. When she heard, she wept not. 

- Her whole heart was one frozen tear. Alas! 

She was a simple girl, iind had not learned 
The fashion of the times. »■ 

Simple, faithful Florence lias given up her heart long 
since 1w Vivian Temple; but his heart, though in 
reality her own, lias become rifled, of Its freshness and 
fervour by commerce with the world: a titled damsel 
has partly bewitched him, and before the world lie has 
oast off-WtArst lore. In an agitated interview with 
Florence, wherein she upbraids bisjieartlessncss, and 
scatters abroad the sophisms of his self-defence, Vivjp .11 
is driven to own himself convicted of wrong, aud 
apctoims: * 

T concede 

Your triumph here! But shew the vanquished pity. 

Flar. Ay, pity! There’s the less, that we must learn 
To pity wliat we worshipped. Vivian Temple! 

■ What, is the master-pang—there is but one— 

That wrecks a woman’s future ? Fours the work! 

Scorn on her chosen ? Well, she takes his ham” * 
And drops the world’s. Is want that crashing pang’’ 

I tell thee, when of nights her slondpr hand 
Smooths ids brow’s anxidus lines, and soul-filled eyes 
Glorify pale, worn faces—sho thanks Heaven . 

That taught her, through her very penury, 

How Jove can grow by suffering. Is it death f- 

Temple. (Breaking in with much Emotion.) No, no! 


3-7 dr. (Rising.) Lsay so too. Then what? • 

Temple. Cfh, nothing, nothing 1 
Fltf. Yes; hisfallfrotlfworth ! 

Faith rides o’er motmtain-biUqws by ono light 
We deem a*tar. Viovo thyt a meteor—then 
We strand, we strand 1^ * * * 

Elaewhere*she thus expresses to another -the depth of 
her indignant grief at the unworthiness of him site has 
loved, intensified by her persuasion%f his natural worth 
and stifled virtue: 

Oh, didst thou know, like me, 

Wliat Iofly tones sleep chords which now 

Harsh fully jars! If o’er his head had fuel 
Iif one fell constellation all ill Htajs, 

Aud poured at once their pitiless vials down— 

Scorn, sickness, poverty -J could have ifme it; 

But. thus in self-degraded I Oh, what shame 
Like that ^jjuch cankers self-respect! What death 
Like that wliftli sears tlic heart, aud makes the frame 
An animated tomb! * 

Hut Vivian is finally emancipated from*the toils in 
which lie had been caught: there is some ‘heart’ left 
in the 1 world ’ to which he has h«en ,n bondage; and . 

the fifth net arfi-itc 1 some natural tears,'•yet it is not 
a tragedy, ajarwe 1 wipe them booh.’ with all kinds of 
good wishes valedictory for hearts that have overcome 
the world. 

The iirv* tragetf of Strathmore illustrate^, with 
dramatic power asjgorous as it is delicate, the. conflict 
of Love with Duty, and the victory of the latter. ‘I 
(ftuld not love thee, dear, so much, loved 1 not honour 
more,’ said or sjng tlic jircu.r chevalier of olden time. 
The hero of this tragedy, whose Jot is cast in the 
tAublous times of ^laverhouse and the Covenanted, 
exemplifies, in life and tfruth, the spirit of that strain. 

I Hr heart, is given to Katherine Lorn, child of the 
loyalist Sir ilupert, while his honour is bound up with 
the cause of the Covenant. Strathmore and Kate have 
been brought up together; ’twas he uphold her Bteps 
when both were children: * on the hillside still flowers,’ 
sho reminds liim, * the golden gorse from wliieh he 
plucked the.thorn that else had harmed her; in tlief 
brook still float lilies like those tlil-y wove ’ together, j 
in the past and pleasant piping times of peace. But j 
fell discord has separated Kate's sire from Kate’s,lover; 
and in the chances of war, flic life ^f Strathmore is 
seemingly' in the power of Sir Ilupert, and depends on 
liis avowing himself a traitor, and his cause a crime. 
Seemingly, not really; for in the conflict which has 
thus subjected the Covenanter to the Cavalier, Strath¬ 
more has howl mortally wounded. But of this Katherine 
is ignorant; and the grand effect of the tragedy^ urns 1 
upon this fact? For in his dying moments, Strathmore 
appeals to her to hid him choose between the life which 
she supposes fan be secured by her father's noil, so soon 
as ever the young prisoner shall have renounced liis 
principles, and the death which otherwise—and this, 
too, by her father’s nod—awaits him. And having 
heard him, Kathe rine bids him—die! The climax is 
most impressively worked up: * 

Strathmore. < Feebly, hut with increasing energy as he 
proceeds.) 

You shall decide (she. kneels by his side): two paths before 
me lie. 

The one tin-ougli death to honour—— 

Katkerinf. Jlulbert! 

Strath. Nay, ! 

There are hut two 1 First, say we choose the nobler -* 
Then wilt thou think of Strathmore, as of ono • 

"Who, by hit last act, fitly sealed a life 
lie would heqnoatli thee spotless. 

Kath. Ab, bequeath ! 

And T shall never see thee more! 

Strath. Yes, Katherine! (Pointing upwards.) 

Rath. The other path ? 
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Strath. It lead* to life throngh jbame! * 

v WtraMst have me take it?—live to own rib 1 bond 
"' .But with dishonour, feel rotoorse eonsuinp t 
' My hope in ashes; when I hear the talo 
f. : . Of heroes, vainly grom—f/ich tmee I was k 
' And when toe cowards shudder— such I am ! 

- Hath. This gloom will melt 1f\ a bright future- 

Strath. No! 

He has no future who betrays his past! 

* Kath. Still Hvo r 
Strath. To give the lie 

To my true youth ; shrink, when thy straining breast 
, Throbs to a traitor’s; %% l.in those dear eyes 
The temptress* not the wile I All springs ol joy 
Reflecting my own brand, the aliment ■ 

’ Of every blessing poboned, age’s frost 

Numbing tlnyiang it cures not—to crawl down . 

The steep ofnine and to thu grave—that last 
Dark shelter for disgpice—bear $ deati heaif ! 

Kath. Cease! cease! (‘ 

StrSth. (flinty.) Speak, shall I sign ?.* * 

Kath. (^j artiny to her feet.) No—Din! 

And anon the maiden’s bidding is fulfilled, though 
she is spared the anguish of seeing a father’s hand the 
instrument ef its fulfilment. The intftfst of thit seerf^ 
is said to have told with thrilling efTeciVn the stage, 
when first brought out some five years since. 

The same year appeared Treoaruon; or,?/, False Posi¬ 
tion. Partnership in dramatic, codfepsition ip a custom 
that waS in vague before BcaumoAgand Fletcher, and 
is still adopted both itere and abroad. In France, for 
instance, it is nothing rare to hear of two, and tlir«s 
even, being engaged in the authorsliigrof a mure one- 
act farce; while some of the most successful hits in our 
ot*n contemporary stage annals arg joint-stock affairs 
—witness the composite drifeag due. to the united 
labours "of Messrs Tom Taylor and Charles lteade. 
Trevanioti was of the joint-stock class: Mr Marston 
contributing the serious, and Air Bsiyle Bernard the 
I comic ‘business.’ The ‘false position’ intimated in the 
title is that of a low -bom wife, whose ‘antecedents’ 
have been concealed limn ‘her noble sensitive husband 
—the abrupt discover} of them on bis part occasioning 
a sad series of emhanasuiiento and mutual distresses, 
though all is wade rigid at last. The poetical render¬ 
ing of these domestic oiliLcullies is managed w ith the 
author^ wonted joiieaey^uid tact. Homo of the situa¬ 
tions arc deeply moving, ami the dialogue is marked 
by sustained passages of tenderness uud genuine 
utterances of passion. • 

In the following season was produced the historical 
play of Philip of Fiance and Marie de Meranie —the 
‘ponds’ of one scene in which have been thus auimnrd 
up: 1 A grav-oa stl epa.summer solitude, aTorsakcn wife, 
| an affianced nMB^idying gift; childhood, thu dead, 

| Into, hope, foi|^|pl^^lessuig, memory, tears, passion, 
curses ; 


Philip near, 
jinee, ami vaiupiishcd; 


and over nJJ ^Ka^Mphcre of sorrow,"bright with the 
sunset of decay^mHfirred by wediling-bulls. Marching 
legions, the Hjl^Mfetide of war, victory, a conqueror, 
wild hope, fiiampPc.ar, the shadow of the grave, the 
resurrection the despair of passion, united 

lowers, ft m'.rofjtip queen, three vanquisligd realms, a 
broken heart, a husband widowed, a vi^.or kneeling, 
warriors grieving, lances vailing, solemn music, and the 
i^igel of Death, with Marie on his breast, looking 
impassive upon all.’ ’With images so unwontcdly 
Crowded is the closing scene animated—* that terrible 
closing scene,’ as it has been called, ‘into which, with 
the tactics of Napoleon, the poet pours-his masses in 
overwhelming prodigality.’ Hut taking the play as a 

* ‘ Sig^'—ruursly, the KKOll of abjuration. * 


whole, its incidents are. noway complex, hor it* plot I 
intricate. Its theme is, once again, the' old quarrel 
between the heart and the world; the soul of Philip 
Augustus being made, in this instance, the platform of 
the contest. Marip is tjte monarch’s good genius; 

• Her love is not alone his fortune’s crown; 

, ^l’is Nature’s used 1 not to his branch of life 
An added blossom, but the vital essence 
Replenishing the root. 1 * 

The impetuous, yet vacillating prince, fafcls that she has 
‘ changed his Being,’ and he tells her how; • 

T measured glory once by daringfifoedS, 

V,v tended empire, and by prostrate foes, 

* You taught me, first, to think Deliverer 

A holier ntfine than Vietor —that the rod A- 

Of terror rules but shrinking clay, while love 
ISits throned in living hearts ! 1 thought of thee, 

And from the captive dropped his chain-* of thee. 
And pardoned rose the traitor at my feet— 

Of thee, and bade tlie tyrant-stricken serf 
* Look up, and greet a lather in^iis king ! 

Such has been the sway of a wopiag’s unworldly heart 
over a man's,worldly one—sucli.lier influence to snatch 
him from thtstoils 1 of selfish brains, the chill of frigid 
hearts, tl tk infcetdS* air that stifles and corrupts thy 
soul that pants to live.’ It must he added, that those 
whuhajl carefully watched the progress of Mr Marston’s 
dramatic compositions, applauded the construction of 
this play as a great advance upon any of its predecessors. 

Last in the series comes Anne Blake.. Here, how¬ 
ever, there is rather a fulling off than nn improvement 
in the constructive art. The five acts arc far too 
sparsely provided with action. The value of the work 
consists mainly in a certain psychological study of ) 
character, loo subtle and delicate to hit the taste of 
‘ full houses,’ hut highly interesting to Shell us love 
to.poiulcr the reflective evolutions of a poetical mind, 
skilled in the ‘various readings’ of the soul of man, 
and gifted with artistic talent in rendering Hie nuances 
of light and shadft But we have no space to dilate 
on those finely-developed qualities. And the same 
‘negative quantity’—speaking mathematically rather 
than grammatically—forbids any detailed mention of 
Mr Maiston’s poems of a miscellaneous, kind; his 
(ier/jld, dramatic sketches, romaunts, ballads, and 
lyrics. Of these many are forcible, some only forcible- 
feeble; nearly all are distinguished by a meditative 
beauty, and a generous tone of sentiment, deeply 
engaging to nil, what Wordsworth calls, ‘ thinking 
hearts.’ 

_ • _ 

A SCRAMBLE AMONG PRAIRIE-WOLVES. 

Tmt prairie-wolf ( Cam's latrans) inhabits tile vast 
and still unpeopled territories that lie between the 
Mississippi River and the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Its range extends beyond what is strictly termed ‘the 
prairies.’ It is found in the wooded and mountainous 
ravines of Califoritoi and the Rocky Mountain districts. 
It% common throughout the whole of Mexico, where 
it is known as the coyote. I have seen numbers of 
tliia species on the battle-field, tearing at corpses, as 
far south as the Valley of Mexico itself. Its name of 
prairie-wolf is, therefore, in some respects inappropriate; 
the more so, as the larger wolves are also inhabitants 
of thu prairie. No duubt this name was given it, 
because the animal was first observed in the prairie 
country west of the Mississippi by the early explorer* 
of that region. In tlie wooded countries east of the 
great river, the common large wolf only is known. 

Whatever doubt there may be of the many varieties 
cif the large wolf being distinct species, there pan be 
none with regard to the Canis latrans. -It differs from 
all tlie others in size, and in many Of its habits. 
Perhaps it more nearly resembles the jackal than any 
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other anirnil. It is the Nevr-Warltf representative of 
that celebrated creature. In size, it is just midway 
between the large wolf and ibx. With much of the 
appearance of the former, it combines all the styracity 
of the latter. It is usually of a grayish colour, lighter 
or darker, according to circumsiyneea, and often nith a 
tinge of cinnamon or brown. As/egards jts canning, 
the fox ia ‘but a fool to it.’ It cannot be tApped.' 
Bomb experiments made for the purpose, shew results 
that throw the* theory of instinct quite into the back¬ 
ground. It 1^8 been known to burrow under a 
‘ dead fall,’ and drag off the bait without springing the 
trap. Tiie SteelSrap it avoids, no matter how con¬ 
cealed', and the cage-trap hail been fbqjid ‘no go.’ 
further illustrations of the cunning of the prairie-wolf 
nllght be found in its mode of decoying within reach 
the antelopes and other creatures on widely it preys. 
Of course this species is as much fox as wolf, for in 
reality a Small wolf is a fox, and a large fox is a wolf. 
To the traveller jund trapper of the prairie regions, 
it is a pest. It ribs the fosmer of ids provisions— 
often stealing them out of his very tent; it unbuild 
the traps of the lattejr, or devours the game already 
secured in them. It is a constant attendant upon the 
caravans nr travelling-parties that cross • prairie-1 and. 
A pack of prairie-jyolves will follov. such a# party for 
hundreds of miles, m order to secure the refuse left at 
the camps. They usually lie down upon the nraine, 
just out of range of the rifles of the travellers; yat 
they do not observe this rule always, as they know 
there is not much danger of being molested. lluftters 
rarely shoot them, not deeming their hides woW.li 
having, and not caring to waste a charge, upon them. 
They are more cautious when following a caravan of 
Oregon or California emigrants, where,there are plenty 
of ‘greenhorns’ and amateur-hunters ready to Are at 
anything. * 

Prairie-wolves are also constant, attendants upon 
the ‘ gangs ’ of buffalo. They follow these for hundreds 
of miles-—in fact, the outskirts of the buffalo-herd are, 
for the time being, their home. Tl»y lie down on the 
prairie at a short, distance from the buffaloes, and wait 
and watch in hopes that some of these animals may 
get disabled or separated from the rest, or with the 
expeetation^that a cow with her new dropped calf may 
fall into the rear. In such eases, the pack gather 
round the unfortunate individual, and worry it to 
death. A wounded or superannuated hull sometimes 
‘iklls out,’and is attacked. In this case the fight is 
more desperate, and the bull is sadly mutilated before 
he can be brought to the ground. Several wolves, too, 
are laid hors do combat during Use struggle. 

The prairie traveller may often look around him 
without seeing a single wolf; but let him fire off lits 
gun, aid, as if by magic, a score of them will suddenly 
appear. They start from tli?ir huTuig-placcs, and 
rush forward in hopes of sharing in the produce of 
the shot. 

At night, they enliven the prairie-camp with their 
dismal howling, although most travellers would gladly 
dispense with such music. Their note is a hark iflte 
that of a terrier-dog, repealed three times, and then 
prolonged into a true wolf's howl. I have heard farm¬ 
house dogs utter a very similar bark. Front this 
peculiarity, some naturalists prefer calling them the 
‘barking-wolf,’auil that is the specific appellation given 
by Say, who first described them (Cains latrans). 

Prairie-wolves have all the ferocity of their race, but 
no creature could be more cowardly. Of entree no 
one fears them under ordinary circumstances; but (hey 
have been known to make u combined attack upon 
persons disabled, and irt severe weather, when they 
themselves were rendered unusually fierce by hunger. 
But they are not regarded with fear either by traveller 
or hunter; and the latter disdains to waste his charge 
upon such worthless game. 


! I foaew tme exception to this rule, and that was 

I a trapper of-the name of H-> He was the only- 

one of * his sort that sMt prairie-wolves, and he ' 
did So ‘on sight.’ I believe .if it. had been the last 
litillet. in hisopouch, and ap opportunity had offered 
of sending it into a prairie-wolf? he would have dffl- 
patched the leaden m&silc. I once asked him how * 
many he had killed in his time. He drew a small 
notched stick from ltis ‘ possible sajk,’ and desired me , 
to count flic notches upon it. I did so. There wtsre 
enc hundred and forty-five in all. 

‘ You have killed one hundred and forty-five, then? ’ 
said 1, astonished at the murl-Ar. • 

‘ Yes, i'llccd,’ replied lie, with a quiet chuckle, 1 that 
manj dozen ; for every ’un of .them notches count 
twelve. ] only make a nuteh when I’ve throwed the 
clur dozen.’ • 

‘ A hundred and forty-five dozen! ’ I repeated in 
astouishmeu^Mind yet 1 have nrfdoubt of the V**th of 
the trapper’s statement, for he had no interest in 
deceiving me. 1 am satisfied, from vllhat I knew of 
him, that he had slain the full numberbfctated—one 
thousand seven hundred and forty ! 

i became curious to learn the causes of his antipathy 
U; the {prairie-wy/vus; for I knew he had as antipathy, 
and it was tlg/that had induccu him to commit such 
wholesale havoc, among these creatures. By careful 
munagciiiou'. I at last got h*m upon the edge of the 
story, and quietly ngslied him into it. He gave it me 
thus: Jt * 

1 Wal, sir, about xen winters agone, 1 war travellin’ 
fsoni Bent’s vt on the Arkansaw, to Laramie bn the 
l’latte, all alOos^b’ myself. I had undertuk the jour¬ 
ney on some business for Bill Bent—no matter now 
what. I had crossed the divide, and got within sigjit ; 
o’ the Black Hills, wiien^nc night I had to camp out on j 
the open parairy, without cyther bush or stone to j 
shelter me. That war, prehaps, the coldest night this j 
nigger remembers; there war a wind kim down | 
front the mountains that wild a froze the bar off an j 
iron dog. 1 gathered my blanket around me, but that j 
wind whistled through it ns if it had been a rail-fence. ; 
’Twan't no usp. lyin’ down, for I couldn’t a sleep, so I sot | 
up. You mby ask why I hadn’t a ffre ? I 'U tell you i 
why. Fust, tliar wan’t a stick o’ timber within ten j 
mile if me; and, secondly, if tliar had been, I dqsen’t ; 
a made a tire-. J war travclfin’ as bad a hit o' Injun j 
ground as could been found in ali the Country, and I’d ] 
seen Injun sign two or three times that same day. It's ' 
tree that- war a good grist o' huffier chips about tol’ably j 
dry, and 1 inout have made some sort o’ a fire but for ; 
that; an' at lust J did make, a fire arter a fashion. I j 
did it. this a way. | 

Seeing that*with the cussed cold I wan t agotn' to ■■ 
get a wink o’ hi cep. I gathered a wheen o’ the bnlflcr- 
cliips. 1 then dug a hole in the ground with mj- bowip, 
an’ hard pickin’ that war; but Lgot through the crust 
at last, and made a sort o’ oven about a fut, or a fut 
and a half deep. At the bottom I laid some dry grass 
and (lead branches o’ sage-plant, and then settin’ it 
afire, ] piled the buffler-cliips on top. The tiling burnt 
tol’nlilu well, lint the smoke o' the buftier-dung would 
a choked a skunk. As soon as it had got fairly under¬ 
way, I hunkered, tin’ sot down over the hole, in si eh a 
position as to catch all the heat under my blanket, an’ 
then 1 wa8 # eo'nf’tnbIe enough.’ Of coorsc no Injjm 
kud see the jmoke arter night, un’ it would a tuken 
sharp eyes to have sighted the fire, I reckon. 

Wal, sir, tl.e critter 1 rode war a young mustaqg 
colt, about half-broke. I had bought him from a 
Mcxikin at Bent’s only the week afore, and it war hft 
fust journey, leastwise with me. Of course I had him 
on the lariat: but up to this time I had kept the eend o’ 
the rope in my hand, because I had that same day lost 
my picket-pin ; an’ tliinkin’ as I wan’t agoin’ to sleep, 

I mott as well hold on to it. By’m by, however, I 
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begun t« feel drowsy. The fire qiween tny legs •pro¬ 
mised to keep me from freczin’, an’ I thftrt I moot as 
well get a nap. So I tied the lariat roupd my ankles, 
sunk .tny head atween my knees, an' in the twinklin’ o' 

goat's tail 1 war Bound. £ jest noticed £s 1 war goin* 
that the mustang war out some yards, nibblin' 
away at the dry grass o’ the paiairy. * 

I guess I must a slop about an hour, or tharaboutk 

I won’t be sartipf how long. I only know that I 
didfl't wake o’ my own accord. I wu's awoke; an’ 
when I did awoke, I still thort I war a dreamin’. It 
, would a been a rough dream; but unfort’nately for me, 
ft wan’t a dream, but (•»*.—wine reality. At fust, I 
cudn’t make ouf wlmt war tiie matter wi’ me, no how; 
t an‘ then I thort I war,in the hands o’ the Injuns, Vlio 
were draggin’ me over the parairy ; an’ sure enough I 
war a drnggin’Uuit away, though not by Injuns. Once 
or twice I lay still for jest a second or two. an* then 
away I went agin, trailin’and bujhpin’ ov»c ’lie ground, 
as if I had been tied to the tail o’ a’gallopin' lioss. 
All the while there war a yellin’ in my ears as if all 
tlie eats ait dogs of—anywhere—were arter mo. 
Wal, sir, it war some time afore I compro’nded what 
all this rough usagy. meant. I did at last. The pull 
upon my ttiklcsJp|re mo the id<Ss. It war tlw? 
lariat that war round them. My mustang had .stnm- 
pedoed, and war draggin’ me at full gailop acrosst 
the parairy 1 

The harkin’, an’ howlin', an' ytojnin’ I tyicrd, war 
a pack*of purairy-wolves. Half Imnisliod, they had 
attacked the mustang, and started mm. AH this kirn 
into my mind at once. You’ll say it wRr easy to lay 
hold on the rope, an’ stop the boss. Sout inout appear; 
but I kin tell you that it ain’t so easy a tiling. It 
wgn’t so to me, My ankles were jpi a noose, an’ wefc 
drawed clost together. Of eqgrse, while 1 war movin’ 
aloug, f couldn’t get to my feet; an' whenever the 
mustang kim to a halt, an' I had half gathered myself, 
afore I kud Teach the rope, .away went the critter 
agin, Hingin’ me to Uke ground at full length. An¬ 
other thing hindered me. Afore goin’ to sleep, 1 had 
put my blanket on Mcxikin-fusliion—thdt is, wi' my 
head through a sht in the centre—nu’ as the drag 
begun, the blanket flopped about my lake, an’ half 
smothered me. I’rehups, however, an’ 1 thort so arter- 
wurejj that blanket saved me many a scratch, although 
it bam foozled me a good Bit. 

I got the blanket oil' at last, arter I had made about 
a mile, I reckon, and then for the fust time I could see 
about me. Such a sight! The moon war up, an’ I 
kud see that the ground war white with snow. It had 
snowed while 1 war asleep; but that want the Sight— 
the qjght war, that clost up an’ around mo the hul 
parairy war kivered with wolves—cufesed parairy- 
woIvcr! I kud sec their long tongues lolliu' out, mid 
the smoke steamin’ from their open mouths. 

Bein' now no longer hampered by the blanket, I 
made the best use I could o’ my arms. Twice I got 
bold o’ the lariat, but afore I kud set myself to pull 
up the mimin' boss, it war jirkotl out o^rny hand agin. 
Somehow er other, I had got clutch o’ tny bowie, and 
at the next opportunity I made a cut at the rgpc, and 
heerd the clean ’ snig ’ o’ the knife. Arter that I lay 
quiet on the parairy, an’ I b’lieve I kinder sort o’ fainted. 
Twnn’t a long faint no how; for when I got over it, 
I kud see the mustang about a half a i^ile of!', still 
runnin' as fast as his legs could carry liigj, an’ most of 
the wolves howlin’ nrter him. A few of these critters 
llg*l gathered about me. but gettiu" to my feet, I made a 
dash among them wi' the shinin’ bowie. an' sent them 
Aerywhieh way, I reckon. 

I watched the mustang until he war clur out o’ 
sight; and thou I war puzzled what to do. Fust, I 
went hack for my blanket, which 1 soon rokivered, an’ 
then I folleied the back-track to get my gun an’ other 
traps whar I had tamped. The trail war easj, on 


account o’ the snow, an\I Jcud see whar Thad aliped 
through it all th% way. Having got my possibles, 1 
then tuk arter the muttong, and fullered for at least ten 
miles qn his tracks, but I never see’d that mustang agin. 
Whether the wolves hunted him down or not, I can’t 
say, qor I don’t care if they did, the searey brute! I 
sce’d thar fijet all tlje way arter him in the snowi and 
i knon’d it'wan’t no use follering further. It war 
plain I war put down on the parairy, so I bundled my 
possibles, and 'turned head for LaramicE afoot. I had 
a three days’..walk o’ it, and prehap.f I didn't cuss 
a few. 11 

I war right bad used. (.Thar wan’t an)one»in my body 
that didn’t ache, as if I had been passed through a 
sugar-'mill; and my clothes and skin were tom con- 
sid’ably. It moth a been wuss, but fur the blanket an’ 
the sprinkle o’ snow that made the ground a leetle 
slickerer. llowsomever, I got safe to the Port, whar I 
war Boon rigged out in a fresh suit o’ buckskin on’ a 
boss. But I never arterward aee'd a parairy-wolf within 
range o’jny rifle, that 1 didn’t let it if to him, an', as you 
see, I’ve throwed a good whecn in 8 thar tracks since 
then. Wngli! ’ 


■’ * TAJI.RI) HUN. . 

The Ninin-TIiams, or f.liilniies—their name signifies 
■ cannibals—f mn a race of men who have a great similitude 
wftli tbe monkey. t Shorter than other negroes, they are 
rarely more than live feet high. They are generally ill- 
pripinrlioned; their bodies are thin, and appear-weak; 
their arms long and lank; their feet and hands larger and 
Hatter than those of other races of rtten; their lower jaws 
arc very strong and very iong; their cheek-bones are high; 
their forehead is narrow, and falls backwards ;• their ears 
are long und deformed; their eyes small, brilliant, and 
remarkably restless; their nose large and flat'; the mouth 
large ; the lips thick; the teeth big and sharp, and remark¬ 
ably white—they sharpen their teeth. Their hair is early 
but not very woolly, short and not thick. IrVliat, however, 
peculiarly distinguisf'cs this people, is the external pro¬ 
longation of the vertebral column, which in every individual, 
male or female, forms a tail of from two to three.inches 
long .—Literary Gazelle — 1 injat/e au Pays ties Nium-Niams ; 
by C. L. du t’ouret, sent by the Trench government to 
explore the least known parts of Africa. 

nitiiss or ciucassian women. 

IVitli respect to the state-dress of the women, blue-silk 
is the favourite material for the robe, which is generally 
braided with gold or silver, raid confined at the waist by a 
girdle similarly oruameiAjd, fastened with a large silver or 
gold clasp; and if to tills we add a light shawl of some gay 
colour, partly arranged as a turban, and partly falling in 
graceful folds over tiro neck and shoulders, with a thin 
muslin veil, sufficiently firge to envelop the entire figure, 
we have the gala costume of one of the daughters of 
Circassia. The reader may imagine the effect of such a 
lovely apparition, attended, like Diana, liy a favourite dog, 
in the midst of tl^| charming scenery of’that romantic 1 
InnJ. If the fair vision should chance to attract the 
admiring glances of a gallant knight in scorch of a wife, 
lie can always toll, by the colour of her trousers, whether 
the wearer be maid, wife, or widow: virgin white being 
worn by the young girls; red by her who has assnraod the 
duties of a matron; and blue by the hapless dame who 
mourns the death of her lord. In everything else their 
dress is similar, except that the hair of the young dames, 
instead of failing on the neck and shoulders like that of the 
marjieirwoincn, is arranged in a thick plait behind, confined 
at the. end by a silver cord.— Spencer's Turkey, Russia, the 
Bloch Sea, and Circassia. 
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‘’TIS.AN ILL WIND THAT 11LOWS 
NlO BODY GOOD.’ 

Tins proverb wa| forcibly brought to my romembraqpc 
when, a abort time ago, I found myself the inmate of 
a tiny lodging, b<J elb^e to the edge of the sea that I 
had opportunity of observing every action of the tides, Nilovwentirely 'ificreiit from th: 

every movement pf the human beings whuUaiiuc either * *'.- '— ■ " .’ - '~~- 

to enjoy the influence of the sen-breezes, or to make 
their living by any of the various meant: wljicli ofISt 
themselves to those who live by lb-j sea-side. * 

It had been brilliant and lovely weather, rooje like 
June than October; aud the sea, of glassy smoothness, 
and reflecting every tint of the heavens on its bosom, 
had been more beautiful in its dreamlike stillness than 
words can express. Then came one of those sudden 
changes which are so often encountered on our coasts 
in tlu> aufumn; n strong eastuly gale set in, with 
squalls of rain; the wild tempestuous wind came pour¬ 
ing over the sea, and lushing its mighty waters into 
madness, causing them to flow, ^rolling in foaming 
billows,’ far, far above their accustomed bounds, and 
to cover the sands,^md even u great part of the green¬ 
sward above them, with creamy foam. It was from a 
cottage orvJ’aington Sands, the exact centre of Torbay, 
that I watched this scene; anil any one who is ac¬ 
quainted with that part of the Devonshire coast, will 
bo aware that an easterly wind has great power in tliis 
otherwise sheltered haven. The buy, which is con¬ 
tained between the two (iq# promontories, Berry Head 
to the south, and Hope's N*su to the north, opens 
directly east; and between these two headlands, which 
are fjoin six to seven miles apart, the waters pour in 
when the wind blows from that quantcr with such force 
as is never experienced there in any other wind. 

Torquay, that place of refuge .for coiisumptiio 
patients, is safely nestled under the northern hilly 
promontory; but the opposite slgirc, and especially 
that point of which I speak, Paington, reeoi\cs*tho 
full force of an easterly storm. If was spring-tides, 
and for three successive days, as the waters rose, the 
waves swept wildly over the sunken rocks, then flowed 
onwards for a moment, and being anew dashed on high 
by the obstruction formed by the wall of the little pier, 
rose in a sheet of spray, washing over the -whole fabric 
of the pier, and clearing away, as it retired, evory loose 
rope or other articles that had been left on that uniolly 
«afe resting-place. 

On the ttyird night cwme thunder— 1 that deep and 
dreadful organ-pipe;’ and broad sheets of blue light¬ 
ning blazing across the heavens and over the sea, 
lighted up every wave with glittering splendour. 

But nature will assert her claims, even in the face of j 


the most grand and brilliant spectacles; so after watch¬ 
ing the pZflglpsM of ftie storm for a considerable time, I 
grew told and weary, and shutting Abe window, went 
to bed and to sleep. The next morningyarly, before I 
dressed, I drew back my blind to observe the state of 
the sea and of the weather. Wh^Jy^sceue did I behold! 

thehnigbt before; 
the sea 1^-as calm and pbicicf’aj a lake—there was 
scarcely a ripple on itb surface. Not a sign was there 
of the elemental strife* which had raged for the three 
previoussfiays; mS. the little wavelets which^roke on 
the shore left a mere strip of white spray, as if 
jjust to mark where sea ended aud wet sand liegan—a 
needful mork^ibr the sunbeams lit up every object 
with such beaming lustre, that sand*and water were 
Almost equally shaping ami glittering with light. a 

Tlic whole bench wdfc alive with the poorer inhabi¬ 
tants of the place, come out to gather in their harvest— 
to collect the ‘good’ which this to them not ‘ill wind ’ 
had brought. 1 was myself .ijqt at all aware of the 
many sources, of profit which are derived liy the inhabi¬ 
tants of a Sea-aide village .from a storm ; and it may 
not be uninteresting to some who liavc not had the 
opportunities of observation, wlfteh this equinoctial 
gale afforded me, to hear a little on the subject. 

The first and most prominent groups which attracted 
my notice were composed of mcn.ssix or seven in a 
parly, who were busily employed in raking something 
ftpra the waters. Each had a rake with a very long 
handle, and strong iron teeth, of four or five inches in 
length. They were securing for manure the masses 
of the larger alga*, which floated in immense quantities 
on tho watA*. For about two hours aftir high- 
water they were thus employed; the quantity they 
collected \va*s enormous, but nothing to compare with!) 
what the ebbing waters bore back again, to be cast 
ashore at other places, or to return to that beach at 
another time. The men raked it just so far as to 
be out of resell of the waves, then placing it in mounds, 
went oft' to other toil. For the few hours it lay there, 

1 amused myself with examining tho heaps, which 
consisted chiefly of tin* larger tangle — that broad 
olive-green weed we so often Jiml on the shore, with 
iininensely*king and broad fronds, the margins waved 
as if they had boon frilled; and of the broad flat- 
leaved laminaria, with its yellowish inflated air-vcssgls, 
terminating each forked extremity. These had been 
uprooted from the rocks by tho forre of the waves, ami 
had bornf away with them clusters of mussels, which 
still, moored by their long and strong fibrous filaments, 
kept their position, closely packed together, as they 
bail#been lying in tho mussel-beds from which they 
bad been tom. I took home a root*or two of weed,' 
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' and put tfiem in a vessel of sea-w^er, iiwthc hope of solon takes the form of a shovel, with a sharp-pointed 
seeing 'the mussels open. In. this hope I was disap- end. With this it 8igs a hole, turning its point into 
pointed; but I found after a day or two that I hiul form of a hook, to facilitate its descent, and again 
unawares secured many treasures, of which I shall 1 widening it into the spade-like shape, to shovel away 
snesV lii.if.uOrr “ ,e san “- ■“ wishes to remove to a little distance, 

rn , . 1 , ,, ' , , the soltfa can dnuhle up its leg into the form of a hall. 

Towards mid-day came throngs of people-men, w tneh p^vents it from slipping back, while the action 
Women, and children— with carta and horses to remove ,,f powerful muscles impels it forward. Supplied with 
the vnluahlo heaps or weed, before the returning tide s r> admirable an organ, the soldi is by no moans an 
should ngain scatter them; hut there was far too much easy capture; juiil buried upright in the gaud, the 
to he carried further than just out of reach of danger, fishermen who cvtcli them need both skill find practice.’ 
ill case the storm should agw-r "vet in; so it was collected 1 his species, the Soltu xiltqua, is mucLvm Request for 
into one heap—oiid n huge one it was—on the green, J ood Iteljnd: it is tnkdn at higli-tiae by pushing a 

flnd many days passed.before the whole quantity As !°“S, l , u , ul 8 . ll£ “T™ cd . at eDd - 8uddold y 
. „ J . : ‘ into the little holht.vs m the sand winch mark the spot 

finally camel nvi.y. . where the fish lies: this pusses between the valves, 

and the barbed part fixes iu the animal, which is thus 


to he carried further than just out of reach of danger, 
it* case the storm should agsw* 'vet in; so it was collected 
into one heap—and a huge one it was—on the green, 

■nd many days passed.before the whole quantity As 
finally carried away. 

Before the weed-rakers were gone, a new scene was .mil the barbed part- fixes iu the animal, which is thus 
begun. I saw two or tyrec plaecs.ou the beach where ] brought to the surface. I’rofessor Forbes' says: ‘They 
many dozens of people were assembled, digging in the are among the most delicious of shell-fish when pro- 
sand, and carting off something, I knew not wlint. perfy cooked—broiling is the best t| let hod—and are 


oiling is Lite best tfieth 
arts of Britain, as I well 
of tin: whole solon Jamil' 


some of the people filled tlufir basket.-' indiseriiviinately 
with various kinds nf^w ares, the greater number seemed 
to have a single definite ohjeet. Two hoy s were intent 
on filling a 'urge basket with what are vulgarly Rilled 
‘ rnzoiwMh,’a pursuit in which 1 found sonic pleasure 
in helping then., 10 pointing out the creatures where 
they lay, and pokiug In the sand with my walking-stick, 


scarlet-fish and brown shells quite colouring the beach. 
Thousands were carried back to the*sea hy the retreat¬ 
ing wains, and for iwo or three days pigs were grubbing 
about amongst the shells, and feeding voraciously on 
the halt-decomposed animal';; yet still nearly a week 
after the storm many thousands remained. 1 took home 
a couple of them, and kept them for a day or two in a 


or turning over the heaps in search of them; and ‘Here's pinto of sand and water. They are very curious and 
one,’ and ‘ Here’s another,-mid another,' was echoed from beautiful. The shell is brown, and filled with prickly 
mouth to mouth, till in a few' minutes the great brown tubercles on the ribs; whiti*hml .polished in the inside, 
basket was full to overflowing. This mollusk (So/ru Bound the edge of belli thu upper and under shell is 
liliiptaf is the inhabitant of those Jong poreeluin-like laid an edging of fleshy substance, of a soft orange red, 
shells which arc so often found empty on the se.i-shore. heautiuilly toothed : tills is part uf the mantle; ijod at 
but which seldom are taken with their innyites, except one side are two .tubes, with little llbrc-like fringes, 
1 after a storm, or by those^vho know how to look for them, which form the breathing-apparatus of the fish, The 
The shells are six or seven times longer than their foot, of which I have spoken, is long, aud of a very 
breadth, partly coated with a thin olive-green epidermis; brilliant red. exceedingly like.a piece of solid coral, 
but where this does not prevail, they are, like china, fleshy and shining, and bending like an elbow about 
white and iguooth, beautifully waved, idid lined with the^iiddle; with tflis the animal seuops a hole in the 
buff and purple. The shell is sharp at the edge, sand, wherein to bury itself in time of danger, and with it 


whence, iu conjunction with its shape, it is called razor- 
shell, and by the French, mam hr dr rouleau. Au 
interesting little hook, Common Thing* of I In' Sea- 
i.wsf, gives so pleasing an uscount of the habits of this 
creature, that i cannot do hotter than transcribe it as it 


also it is able to disinter itself at pleasure. To do this,, 
or if it wishes to move forward or backward on the 
sand, it thrusts out this foot, then doubles it up, push¬ 
ing downwards tow unis the sand, and thus jerks itself 
strongly in the direction it wishes; or on occasion, it 


stands: ‘The animal is provided with a cylindrical I can leap high into the air by the same process. Forbes 


fbrjf, admirably adapting it for burrowing in the sand. 
Tius organ tapers at the end, and is, however, shaped 


says: ‘^s a British species, it is essentially local, and 
by itb means frequent in collections. These shells, 


mire like a tongue than a foot. Destitute of a cable to however, abound at certain seasons.’ He quotes fur- 
moor it, or a strong shell to protect it, this jitlle foot tlier from Turton: ‘On the Paington Sands, in Torbay,* 
supplies all the needs of the mollusk; and the depth where at low spring-tides theV may be observed with 
into which, by its help, the animal can retreat into the the fringed tubeB appearing just above the surface, 
sand, is truly wonderfti 1 . It often buries itsc-lf several the neighbouring cottagers gather them in baskets 
feet below the surface, rendering its capture scavely and panniers, and after cleansing them a few hours in 
possible. When about to enter the sand, the foot of the cold spring-water, fry the fish in a batter made of 


ttio centre ot vie sanus, wncre tne i;n„'?st group mollusks which lay around them, befecling only theso 
was assembled, and the extraordinary scene that met razor-fish. One of them, however, picked up one of a 
my view baffles desorption. The whole ground was kiml of cockle, very abundant on the shore, called 

entirely divert'd with different kindnhf shellfish; the reff noses. ‘ Von da not eat these?’ said I inquiringly, 

men dug deep into the sand, or rather, I should say, ‘ Et s V' does,’ n as the ansvvei. ns the young gentleman 
into the heaps of niollusks—for there was little of ihe^ t(> tef>Pen the shell, ami to my dismay proceeded to bite 
e „ ,, , ^„ oil the cornl-rcd toot ot the living fish. aud eat it with 

u>rm,!r in comparison with the latter qpd threw them „ rL .. lt . r • 

up liy the shovelful. Cart-loads, dozens of cart-loads of ^ q-| 1( . s <: (r ( ,r,V,m or. as some authors 

coelyes of rcv ra! kinds, razor-^ili, mussels, aud other )mm e it, TuUmihilnm) lay among tin other relies of the 
species off edible bivalves, lay in all directions, mixed slonn m tlmusands and tens of thousands; the people 
with whelks, small crabs, and an infinity of small shells, were loading carts with them and other*, to sell for 
some empty and some with the, fish in them. JCaeli manure, anil dozens of people carrying them off in 

person B'-enieiil to have enough to do to collect the ''.'isket": tor hours; yet the number did not seem to 

object of wbiiAi lio or she was iu search :• for although <1 ‘\ l ™ l8t ‘ d ' J'” tt £ rt : ‘ n I> l '«pvel ridges at 

f ,, , the ditlercut tide-marks tor days atterwards—their 
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crumbs of bread, producing a wholesome and savoury 
■di«h. The inhabitants call them rod noses.’ 

Immense quantities of mussols were cast ashore, 
but to my surprise, I did not see a single onA picked 
up, though I believe it to be the same species (Alyiilus 
adults) of which such incredible numbers are eaten iu 
Edinburgh and other places. Drflinapp States*accord¬ 
ing to Forbes: ‘As an article of food, there cannot bo 
used fewer than ten bushels per week in Edinburgh 
and Leith for forty weeks in the yejtr—in all, 400 
bushels annually. Each bushel of sniussc-ls, when 
shelled, and frK*J from all refuse, will probably contain 
from throe to four pints of the animals, or about 000 or 
1000, according to their size. Taking till' lattur num¬ 
ber, there will be consumed in Edinburgh and Leith 
about 400,000 'mussels.’ lie proceeds to galcuhitions 
of the numbers used for bait, and shews that ,‘10.000,000 
or 40,006,000 mussels an- used yearly in the district of 
the Firth of Forth alone. lie says also, that the last 
are got north oil the pier Nowhavon, and si-i 1 for 
about 8d. per bi.fhcl, and that the beds are private 
property; nay, that in many places they are kept in 
artificial beds, cnll?d ‘ mussel-gardens.’ We have 
heard of cockle-shells in a garden in tlie,nursery song: 

How dqcs tnv lady's garden grow “* • 

With cotkle-slii-lls and silver 

And pretty maids all in a ion; . < 

but never before of mussel-gardens.# However, Torflay 
i» certainly foil of mussel-beds, though uo one scorns 
ever to gather the fruit. * 

Hesides the r<-il;iioses, which 1 have dosi-rihe.l, there 
•were two oilier kinds ol' coeklo iu large quantities on 
j tlie bent'll—one much larger, containing also n red tish, 
and its shell spiny; and another considerably smaller, 
and devoid#)f spines. 

Hesidcs tile weed-collectors, the parties gathering 
mollushs in general for manure, and those picking them 
up with more carel'ul discrimination lor food, tliere 
were many with baskets gathering ilm small Pimps of 
coal which had been wasiicd 1’iom the difloivnt wh„rl's 
by the lashing of the waters; and many a good lire 
was no doubt maintained that day from tins fuel, and 
the bits of sticks and chips which had been sent afloat 
in the saiiio or other ways. Thank tied! there was 
nothing Unit looked like the portions of boat or 
ship; no broken timbers or dead bodies came ashore to 
damp the enjoyment of this marine-harvesting: all 
was sunshine and glee—all ‘ good.’ and no ‘ ill.’ 

1 had my own particular - good ' from tin- effects of 
this wild Wind. What a narjest is such u time for 
the zoologist, or marine botanist! and even for one 
who, without having a eluiin to either of tlu-m- re- 
ipcctablc names, lias a right to that of a lover of 
nature and natural objects. • 

I have said that from the root of sea-weed in which 
the mussels were clustered, several interesting objects 
were procured. One of these was a species of dimi¬ 
nutive ‘ sand-star,’ of which there # w ore not less than 
five or six specimons washed out all alive, and wTith¬ 
ing their long arms shout with great energy. These 
creatures wore nonS of them above half an inch in 
expansion, each possessing five arms, radiating from 
ft round imbricated centre. These arms are flexible 
and jointed, furnished with spines and membranous 
tentacula. There was also n curious annelid, of which 
at least a dozen specimens sppenred: a long thread¬ 
like worm it was, which, under a small iqpgnificr, 
appeared as if it were yellowish-white, s)K>Ueii*with 
black. It was furnished with an immense number of 
hristles, arranged alpiqg the side, winch serve 1 the 
creature as instruments of progression, and by means 
of which it writhed about and climbed up the sides W 
the glass in which it was placed with wonderful ease. 
Another animal, of which I obtained three specimens 
from the same source, greatly delighted me. No doubt. 


a true natuialist #ould have known what it was at a 
glance; but I did not, npr lmve I found it described 
or dedicated iu any of the.works 1 have consulted. . 
•Examining,the vessel one 'day in which my ever- 
increasing treasures were placed, I perceived a so$t of 
net-work, of almost imperceptibly thin ailky-lookiug 
fibres, not at all thicker than tho finest siik-worm silk, 
wrapped over the bottom of tho gloss. I watched thfem 
for a minuteur two, and saw tliafthey were in mviionj 
and on further inspection, found that they proceeded 
from two tubular cases of soft substance, each about 
three-quarters of nn Ipng; one was groon, onp 
yellow, and both not unlike in form to the tubular 
spur-shaped petal of the columbine, only that they 
were not so much knobbed or Carved at the end, am? 
less wide at tho mouth. The yclloij liair-liko pro¬ 
cesses were fully an inch and a half extended from the 
mouths oftthese tubus, closely intermixed, so as to form 
one net, dfid*of immense number. I gently agitated 
the wu\cr, und touched the threads with the fo&tlier-end 
of a, pen, on which they instantly contracted, and the 
animals presented the appearance of such a torch as 
we sec depicted in representations of Hymen ; the flla- 
jncuU waving with most gr.ictful ino^-menta from 
• 1 tlie mouth ; the tube of each in. cot, and forming 
a thick fludTo-likc l-issel of rich amir, r colour. These 
filaments were all tentacula: and by means of them 
the creatures wcm able to inflate ilioir bodies with 
water, add spriniftudttenly with a graceful. 4»ut most 
eccentric moveotwit, to the top of tim water—a feat 
jlliey were continually performing, rising suddenly with- 
tlu-ir plumes depressed into n mass, and a wriggling 
motion of llie%ody, and then as suddenly dropping 
in a w ihding direction to the bottom, tlieir beautiful 
liair-liko UiUucul# flowing out on the water in a. ifiost 
interesting and peculiar manner. J afterwards found 
u third and smaller specimen in the same cluster of 
weeds. These pretty and graceful things I kept fora 
j fortnight, watching them daily with great pleasure. 

! No doubt, hud I had a microscope of sufficient 
] power, 1 should have discovered many more objects of 
I interest m this vase; hut as l had not, 1 was obliged 
to go furljft-r afield for my observations, not half of 
which, howoirr. will space allow nic to record. In tlie 
drill-bi-nps. 1 found, amom-st other curious things, two 
varieties of‘cross-fish,’ nr. awthey arc sometimes tailed, 
star-tish, of the A.storiudiv family. *1)110 was the Com- 
mon cross-fish ( t 'uisln > »//< ii.s ), the other (Asterias 
iwmntiucu \ tlie bsil-thom. Tho former of these lias 
live rounded, tapering, fleshy rays, surrounding a disk 
at equal distances, and covered with blunt spines. It 
is variable iu tint, ranging from deep-yellow to scarlet 
Ihiiler each |av is nn avenue of short, whitish*eylin- 
dra-al tenlanihi or suckers, jiossesscd of great power* 
of retractation. The other species was more light and 
elegant in form, its rays being narrower, and very ' 
regularly arranged; the colour, a*light drab; and 
the surface of the disk mid rays so closely set with 
tubercles crowded with minute spines, so as-to give a 
firm eoinpuetifess to the whole, quite different from tlie 
former species. All round tho edges, the rays were 
studded witii a raw of bead-like protuberances, which 
formed an exieedingly aeon rate and beautiful border to 
the upper part of the animal, marking tlie regularity of 
tho star very < uriously. I found several specimens of each 
of those gniera. It is said that tho fishermen in some 
localities have a strange superstition about the bat-thorn. 
‘The first taken is carefully made a prisoner, and placed 
on a seat at the stem of tho boat. When they bool? a 
hut t halibut), they immediately give the poor stnr-flulx 
| its liberty, and commit it to its native element; but if 
! tlieir flailing is unsuccessful, it. is left to perish.’ This 
I species inhabits deep water, and is usually dredged up 
’ from sandy ground. Star-fishes are often found feeding^ 
; on shell-fish; they wrap tlieir arras round their prey, 

| and ‘ suck tlie fish out of its shell with their mord®B- 
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poking but the lobes of the stomach. They can project 
the central parts of their stomachs in the,manner of a 
proboscis.’ In Cornwall,, some of these creatures'are 
called ‘clam-fish,’ ami some people call them 'dead- 1 
paen’s-hands,’ others, ‘ five-fingers.’ 

■Plept.y of the empty shellsj of the heart-urchins 
'XAfuphiihtns cordutus) were washed up, denuded of their 
. peautiful spines, bu$ exhibiting the small orifices in 
' .the Shell from which the Buckets fof the hnimnl, when 
in life, were protruded; these form a curious sort of 
pattern on the otherwise solid shell. The woman 
where I was lodging nssured-^e that these shells were 
gulls' eggs, nnd Uint the gulls dropped them on the 
fi water! I found one lovely little specimen of the sea- 
egg (Echinus sjihtrm), a delicately beautiful and curious 
object, alive, aid its multitude of brittle spines all 
erect; but these creatures are so fragile, that before I 
pould get it home, the greater part of the suy;;^ had been 
rubbed off. The shell of the sea-egg is Spherical, but 
flattened at both ends. It is completely covered with 
tubercles, arlonged longitudinally, in regular rows, 
to which axe affixed the spines; ‘most wonderfully 
suited,* says the author I have before quoted, Miss 
Pratt, ‘to tile wants of the living treatiirc within 
the cell, is the structure of these spines'. No rock is 
so smooth or so rugged but that by the**? help the 
animal can make its way. Its meal lies before it 
among the rocks; the zoophytes, ithe shell-fish, the 
crabs, ale all welcome, prey; nor a& they hinged for 
in vain. To look at it, it would appear a mere ball, 
‘incapable of attacking or of seizing any living tiling that 
hod limbs wherewith to walk away, or ( fins by means 
of which it could glide out of its presence. Not so ; it 
caq climb to places where animals which seem better 
fitted for locomotion would f nd ‘access impossible. 
Cased id a coat-of-mail, and furnished with hundreds 
of spines, which serve as legs, the ball moves gently 
onwards. If an approaching enemy gives notice of 
danger, it can either withdraw behind some nook, or 
with the spine dig a hole in tlio sand, nmj lie there till 
it iB past. Besides the Bjvnes. countless'suckers aid 
the progress; suckers which, like those on the star¬ 
fish, emerge from t$ie calcareous case, nnfti which are 
as long ns the spines themselves. These suckers are 
like little feet, and adhere firmly to reeks, and serve, 
too, as ^noans of offencesand defence to the animal: 
for if the crab 01 * fish is touched by them, the touch 
proves fatal, mid the victim is at once dragged to the 
mouth and devoured.’ Its mouth is an aperture, roupd 
which is a fleshy ring set with very sharp teeth, and 
jaws acted on by powerful muscles, which enable it to 
bite through hard substances. 

One other object, and but one, must I/not ice of the 
many bountiful and curious tilings which formed wy 
portion of that day’s spoil—and that is the sea-mouse 
(Aphrodita wulettia). This strange little animal cer¬ 
tainly ranks morft with the curious than the beautiful, 
unless we except, the long silky hairs, of every line of 
tlie rainbow, with which parts of it are covered. The 
animals, of ..which I found two, are from three to four 
inches long, tapering at botli ends, and about an inch 
thick : queer-looking creatures, the first of which, as I 
found it lying amongst the weeds, I at first took for an 
old brush; and it was not till I more closely inspected 
it, that I perceived Hurt the stiff bristly black hairs, 
which are arranged in tufts along each sjife, belonged 
to a living animal. These black bristles surrounded 
little fleshy protuberances, which are the breathing- 
tubes of the animal; nnd the coloured hairs, wliie.li were 
itffieed most beautiful, seem to lie a mere clothing, 
though thej may have some function to perforin of 
, which I was not aware. This animal is of the order 
’LAnnclhln~‘si term suggesting the general form, which is 
%liat of a series of ring.". 

ft. Truly, it is ‘an ill wind that blows nobody good;’ 
posah.it will be tong before 1 forget tlie lesson which 


those days at Paington taught me, or lose the pleasant 
recollections of themteresting contrast afforded by the 
raging billows and the lightning flash, succeeded by 
tlie glorious calm blue summer-like sea and the joyous 
outpouring of the villagers. 


MABETIMO. 

9 

- CnAPTES X. 

(I p 

ANGELA. 

/L* # 

We have already, by implication, conveyed to the reader 
an idea, of lufcv Angela had spent the sad time of her 
separation from l'tfolo. At first the Marchese Belmonte, 
by violcnco'inid threats, had endeavoured to tear from 
her a public denial of the marriage, which yet every¬ 
body knew had taken place. Pox his own part, ho 
affected to disbelieve it utterly', pretending that his 
daughter*, by false representations, v or even, as lie 
insinuated, for tlie benefit of crcuulous Sicily, by 
magical incantations, had been led into a sentimental 
correspondence with the young heir of Di Palco—who 
did. not lore her, but sought merely to gratify here¬ 
ditary hatred. Day by day he nrihouneed that her 
illusion wns ( dispersing, that she was almost ready to 
coCrfirin iiis testimony, that she was withheld only hy 
false shame. But the public declaration did not come; 
and,even intimate friends iicgnn to use the expression 
‘Angela’s recantation’ as synonymous with ‘the Greek 
Kalends.’ Then the marchese, baffled by a will equally 
powerful with his own, though manifesting itself In 
more gentle forms, amidst tears and supplications, os 
firm as steel, even when Blie lay at his fifit, bathing 
them in tears, her hair dishevelled, a suppliant with 
the spirit of a martyr—this father, whose love became 
auxiliary to his violence, for he really believed that 
his daughter’s happiness was as deeply wounded as 
his own pride—resolved, perhaps because some bitter 
moments of compunction came to him at times, to 
trust the task of coercion to other hands, and to remain 
alone in that palace of Messina, feeding on his anger 
and disappointment. 

Angela arrived at the Villa Oorsini in a mood of 
mind hostile to its owner, to whom she did not admit 
the right of surveillance over her sentiments and 
actions. To her father’s authority she yielded, un,til 
required to sacrifice not only’ her affections but her 
duty. Had it been put forth before her marriage, with 
all its cruel and passionate claims to absolute disposal 
of her life and fortunes, probably she would have bent 
before it. There were times, indeed, when poignant 
regret came to her that she had entered upon womanly 
existence in the ini(jst of a romantic episode, carrying 
oukcompletcly, in her ignorance of the world and its 
duties and obligations, the sentimental aspirations of 
every school-girl; unconsciously allowing a very faithful 
but very uninstrueted servant—poor Lisa, whom she 
was not allowed now to sec—to assist in modelling tier 
life rather according to a theatrical than a practical 
theory; and hastening, it could not be denied, with 
blamealiVi self-love, to meet the happiness without the 
responsibilities and the public sanction of matronbood. 

‘ After all,’ she sometimes thought, ‘ do a few whispered 
words, in the presence of trembling witnesses, in 
defiance of family tradition, apart from the smiles of a 
parent, and where public applause and consent could not 
penetrate—do these words constitute the blessing that 
makes me a wife ? ’ Bo far, in her sceptical moods, did ' 
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site so; bat then the remembrance of Paolo, whose her measure exactly to the amount of resiltanco she 
whole sool to its very innermost depths had been laid encountered. There is no more terrible struggle than 

. 1M.C r_> ;_ •ill- -_ ja A. __L. 


Ms being, rose up. She saw him for a time as*Jie used 
'to come with swift step to thrir moonlight meetings; 
%ut then lie was borne suddcmji away, iy\d stood afar 
off, on a bleak point overlooking the raping sea, 


open to her, and who had absorbed her, as it were, In 5**?* tw0 feminine wills; and the woman, who 

* ' * ' arinfnnrla llfir >U K. .4.. > i<dflrt ♦ll im 4-h 


defends het happiness is but'a trifle stronger than the 
woman who first obeys *er pride, and then sqeks 
victory for victory itself. » 

The Padre Maximo* was, ns we have seen, but the 
half-conscious instrument in the last grand attempt 


on, ou n ujeaii poms overlooking me raging m", nau-eoitscious instrument in the last grand attempt 
beckoning t(> her in despair, or lying,pale and down- to shake the confidence and idipc of Angela., ltd 
cast on the damp floor of a dungeon. T(jcse apparitions believed that several false report k of the death of Paolo 
that peopled ier slumbers, did not abandon her in her had been .communicated by the princess, and been 
waking-hours^*.They never failed to convince her that tr ‘ with i'Hlitlerence: but though lie went through 
her blnmahle. and that, tile die of he Mutatedto admit the pnssibi- 


waking-lioursSjriiey never failed to convince her that , , - , - . 

her faint-heartedness was blamable, and that, the die of doubt he Imitated to admit the possibi- 

* . . . , Jl4 r <■ *♦ fll i L Jitr tlifit tlio Jiislioji of TrHpani, lonff reverenced for his 

being cast, she was bound to live faithful to the memory m *, wouW ,, mwnt t0 writt . ft deliberate untruth* 

of J J aolo—dead to her in liia prison-tomb. ^ Nor-would the bishop perhaps have done so, hut for 

The intimate meditations of this young wife, who, the presence of his nephew Luigi, wfioso endeavours 


into the embraces of' experience as the moth' does to c f^ w ' ,s tI ( 1 a f 1 U ' e **y wyms to the arrival 

the candle, because of its brightness; her thoughts Angela was sitting in a retired room, in a distant 
und hopes, and fears and doubts, and Imitations thc,,p ;ir j 0 f ^ 1C urhen the padre, after tub interview 
alternations of petulant despair arid meek resignation; with the «rfnccss, overheard by Walter and Mr Buck, 
the moments when she felt moved to bruise her bosom went to break to her the sad tidings contained in the 
against tin, bars of her cage, or shrank mentally, airiest bishop’s letter. A lamp, placed on a small table of 


, 1 ■ I V . , , , I /■ 1 >,* ««l»ll» KOIlLlI StUVV.JWlA.iLli. llVi 11IU1.1I 

process by which she rose to the level of her po-.tmn, (1 llnd h > b ,, ( . u permitted to watch her in secret, 

taught herself at anyraU to conceal the ngitaturns that }v | lilst )llT countenance was not lighted by that glance 


upon her features. People often talk as of a wonder¬ 
ful tiling, that some fare old couples, from whom all 


ay, that Angela, having at length brought hcnu *y ' ul ‘ ^I". l,a< •*“ 

tl . . 4 ?. pnzo at ci«*v other with Admiration; but, m truth, they 

rlieve that, despite all impedimenta, the , I!|10 nc , lT e(J/s( , d u , y K -1ftsld what at first charmed 


sometimes Btill disturbed her—learned to look not only of undying yoiithowhidi first assured him of her Mve, 
without tqfror, but even with hope, to the future-- and which she had promised should alwa 3 ’S bo ready to 
the history of this education in sorrow, accomplished greet him, no matter what ravage years might commit 
silently, without scandal, without useless scenes of upon her features. People often talk as of a wonder- 
reproach and anger, would be too long to relate, !' int some faro old couples, from whom all 

Suffice it to say, tlml Angela, havmg at length brought hcnu *y ' 1,1 '5T, l,a< ® Ul . 1 f "tmuo to 

. 4 pnze at ci«*v other with ndmirntion; but, m truth, they 

herself to believe that, despite all impedimenta, the , I!|10 ncM , r 0 , to i K . b \ lld what at fir8t charmed 

time of consolation would come sooner or later-per- them. Whiffles, visible to bystanders, are. not visible 
Imps whilst youth was still bright, certainly when to them. Indeed, they never saw the material lines, 
calm and*meditative age found them abandoned by which have always some defect, but only an imago cast 
the enemies of their liappine-s--that Angela having into their ■minds, they knoy not how, and which re¬ 
acquired a fanatical confidence in this future, when mains unchanged, as if by some magical trick the 
she had been assured more than once on former ocra- shadow of a tree in deep water should persist in all the 
gions by the Princess Cnrsini that Paolo was dead, she loveliness of spring the summer through, and even in 
merely answered by a smile of incredulity, that soon nfttumn, when the real leaves are shed upon tho breeze, 
chan gee} into one of c»nfl(h$it Jiopo. There is not much mystery in this if we think well of 

The princess hail all the prejudices of her brother, it. The shape we really love is but the symbol of a 


lune never ceased to iieuoUl what at first charmed 
them. tVKflT !tes, visible to bystanders, are not visible 
to them. Indeed, they never saw the material lines. 


merely answered by a smile of incredulity, that soon 
change^ into one of confldtffit Jiopc. 

The princess hail all the prejudices of her brother, 


and believed as firmly as he did that the secret marriage soul; and whilst tho soul varies not in its demotion, 
of hor niece was an ineffaceable stain on the family, we have no leisure to mark the progress by which the 
Better versed, however, in tho character of her sex, body advances towards decay. 

Bhe soon understood that Angela had loved once for Angela, a’s we have said, was changed even in one 
nil; that it was impossible to shako her faith in Paolo; year; hut whilst losing.some" of the graces that haft 
and that she would ever consider herself his until lingered about her from childhood—gome of the tints, 
•persuaded of his death. The nnu-eliese, more violent fresh and bright. as those of an infant's cheek that has 
and unreasonable, laid entertained hopes tliat^thc lain too long find too closely against its nftthor’s breast 
marriage, in tho absence of certain formalities, might —some of that heavenly purity of the-eve. which speaks 
he broken by flic fdreed consent of both husband and of a soul never yet disturbed by too great joy or sor- 
wife; and although the story, to his infinite grief, and row — though her countenance was not that of one in the 
anger, had become known far and wide in the kingdom dewy dawn of life, watching cheerfully for the rising 
of the Two Sicilips, he did not abandon until very inte sun, yet perhaps she was mop.* truly beautiful then, 
the idea of a more honourable establishment for his as she sut%ith her heart full of memories and regrets, 
daughter. It was only by degrees that lie was brought than when f rst. she won the love of Paolo. There is a 
to consent provisionally, that if Angela remained kind of sorrow that seems to sanctify tho human frame, 


obstinate in rebellion, means should be taken! 


I to purify it from the eartliliuess that clings to yoBtli 


her to enter a convent—not at first, he stipulated, as and happiness, however lovely. The Padre Maxioso, 
g novice, but ns a guest. The Princess (lorsini after ns ho stood in the half-open doorway and gazed, thought 
this, troubled herself vhry little about his views ; and that it was well this spiritual thing was no longer bound 
being old, and idle, and proud, made it the busii es»of to the world by any chain, and rejoiced almost that 
her lift to conquer the resistance of her niece, growing one word would bring her, humbled and bruised, to' liis. 
worm, like n gambler, in the contest, forgetting even feefe imploring him to take her away to vliat he rcidbu 
the motives that at the outset actuated her, and fitting believed was the ante-ehmnber of Paradise, the waitibj§ 
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' room of eternal joy—the Convent of the Aisumption at 
‘Castellattvare. n 

She was not much surprised to. see Him stfndjng 
there, nl thou i'll his pallid face contrasted^ more tham 
usual with his black garments, and hit eyes were full 
»df pity—the menace of those who gaffer, but have hope, 
'ffjhe rose to meet iiim; but he loit her hack to fier chair, 
‘Stnd remained silent. He had prepared many words of 
donsslation, such as‘those by which the-prudent are 
accustomed to usher in evil tidings; but tliey fled 
away from his memory, and lie stood long by Angela’s 
Ojiair holding her hand. jShtb.undcrstood partly; for 
at length, banging down her head, she said in an 
anxious voice: c. 

^ ‘You have something to tell me.’ 

The padre pjjtced the bishop’s letter in her hand, 
and looked towards the doorway, not to witness her 
first start of anguish. jHo lx»lieh(,the prippiss stand¬ 
ing on the threshold with folded arms, lOheiuplating 
the scci.eViumphuutly ; and a strange suspu-iorf came 
again to iiim* that lie was perhaps the bearer of a 
falsehood. 

Then rose that fearful cry that rushed through the 
villa, and was bonrd, if any were abroad, far out in the 
fields. * \ 

Angela fell against the padre, as if lifbp'iad quite 
forsaken her, and then down upon the floor--not in 
one of those languid swoons tliat^givn time for thc- 
sufferer to take a graceful nttimdSfcbut hkt n mere 
inanimate thing that is never to move again. Her fruit; 
lay upon the nmrlilc; one hand was pressed 1 - lier 
heart, as if she had bei-n stabbed there; the other ivas' 
outstretched, convulsively clutching thrf fatal letter. 

‘Our first cure must be to send for a doctor,; 
said the princess, whilst calmly Caking the most 
necessary preliminary stops to Tiring back Angela to 
consciousness. 

‘1 will despatch Andrea at once to the village,’ mur¬ 
mured the padre, who felt, and iiideed looked, as if ho 
liad committed murder. 

He was glad to be out of thp room, &nl hastened, 
feeling his way, down to file hull, whore Andrea and 
several women-serva^ts were standing ut it frightened 
group, believing that they had heard the voice of a 
Spirit. At sight of llio poor priest, whoso face was 
livid as 4hat of a corpse, fhey all crossed themselves, 
and crowded badk from him. IJnt he was soon 
recognised, 

‘ Go, Andrea,’ said lie, ‘ to tiio liouse of Dottore Vizzo; 
tell iiim you come from me; anil that he must leat-c 
all other duties, and be here at once.’ 

The serving-man hesitated. lie was smitten by a 
superstitious terror, and could not believe that the 
sound he had heard was the voice of a human being in 
pain or in trouble. 

‘The night is dark,’ he muttered, looking forth 
through a broad windoW on ,lhe great mass of trees 
that surrounded the house; ‘and Maria here thinks 
she lias seen strange forms gliding to and fro near 
the avenue.’ 1 

The padre instantly understood that ho must be the 
bearer of his own message. At anyrate, lie could not 
resign himself to put the old man to the torture of 
superstitious fear by forcing him abroad in that mood 
of mind. 

‘Give me the key of the park-gate,’ said*lie, ‘and I 
will go myBelf. Besides, it is true that mj> words will 
have moie weight with the.doctor, who does not like 
to^be disturbed at this hour, and would perhaps not 
w^co up sufficiently to understand you.’ 

' Andrea., though he felt a*humed of his cowardice, 
gave the key, and led the good priest to 'the front 
entrance. 

^ *1 would accompany you to the gale,’ quoth ho 
wtesitating; ‘but you know the way, ami—1 sli^uld 
Knave to come back alone.’ 


AH the women declared that they should die cfiHght 
if Andrea went. * 

'‘Besides,’ said.the priest, chiding them, ‘instead of 
being foolish here, you should be assisting your mistress 
to recover the Lady Angela.' 

The} let him out, aiy^ all went in a body to ascertain, 
what wi\s fho-matter, und offer their tardy aid. 

The padre had not proceeded many steps down the 
avenue before lie distinguished in the gloom two figures 
coming towards him. Despite his courage and confi¬ 
dence, wo cannrt lie surprised that hispheart seemed 
to leap into bis throat. ^ 

‘ It is tin- priest alone,’ Whispered Mf Buck. ‘ Could 
there be a hot-ier chance?’ 

Walter inslarilh- spoke in a cheering voice: ‘Good 
fatlier,’ sai(J he, ‘lie not nlarined; continue your , 
journey: we are not robbers, hut friends.’ 

‘How came you here?’replied the padre, not quife 
reassured, but advancing, as lio was directed, down the 
avenue. f- 

/is ihe'T.aily Angela in clanger?’ ii|*jnired Walter. 

‘ Of her life, stranger, though ir cannot interest you.’ 

‘Be not sure of that, father. 1 kit Jell me first, since 
the news smote her down. Im.s she spoken ?’ 

The padrd stopped full in the midst of the avenue, 
and began b> cross himself. Who cjuld these people 
he, who knew so wc-11 at once wli.-it had taken place in 
a. retired,-Iiu.nlw r of the villa? 

f 'i do not know vho you may he,’ he faltered. 

' You shall know all, us we do. We know that you 
h.-ivq. neon the unwilling hearer of false intelligence; 
that you have spoken of the death of i’aolo di Fak-o, 
v ho yet is living.’ 

‘I.iving! Then it is unnecessary for me to go to 
Anmmzhita. indeed, if he he dead, it seems to me 
there can he no hope. If he be living, a woy.l will cure 
her. Tell me what you know.’ 

The} led the padre beneath the trees, and in brief 
hurried sentences explained how sorely he had been 
deceived, and admitted the ohjtct of their presence 
there. Actuated partly by bis good feeling, partly 
by indignation at having been made the dupe of so 
nhoiniiiuhlo a scheme, the excellent priest became their 
accomplice at mice. 

‘Ate must be cautious,’ said lie; ‘but we must ho 
energetic. There is no time to lose. Let us go and 
open the pate, and spend a little while more in talk. 
Then 1 will return with you, sir (addressing Walter), 
as if you were a foreign physician whom I had en¬ 
countered by chance—the Dotmro Tizzo being away. 
You will easily contrive tb have speech of Angela. 
Your companion must Seep away; but we shall pro¬ 
bably want his sendees to-morrow. You say you have 
a lot.er to the 1’riiiccss Corsmi. Let him present it. 
Heaven forgive roc if T am doing wrong! But this 
poor child must be rescued from tho hands of her 
persecutors; and if evil come, let )l fall on me.’ 

The plan suggested by the padre wus the most 
feasible one that could lie adopted, although Mr Buck, 
who had grown wifrm in the adventure, would have 
preferred some more active part at once. However, he 
resigned himself with a sigh, and'promised to remain 
at the gate until his companion should return. 

Thc-y went towards the house, where the substitution 
of Walter for the Dottore Pizzo excited no remark—was 
indeed scarcely noticed. Angela—who had not spoken 
since she had received the news that hod struck her 
down, but who had recovered her senses partially, for 
she ltoked round with a stony gAze as if in search 
of some one—was lying on a couch, attended by the 
women; whilst the princess, frightened at what she 
had done, paced anxiously up find down tho adjoining 
room, looking in now and then, but not daring to enter. 
Walter rapidly examined the ground; and then, after 
looking with unaffected earnestness at the beautiful 
patient, began by ordering every one to retire from her. 
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‘Wtajfc the wants is air, pure air,’ he said, 4 and 
perfect Silenco.’ * 

The aervant-maids were not sorry to go away; rfor 
iflacli an* had fifty ingenious surmises to communicate# 
and fifty questions to put to Andrea, who sat on the 
stairs Outside, that lie miglii^not lie left quite alone 
i in a dimnt part of the house. • • t . 

i At a'glance from Walter, the pndre went into the 
j next room, to engage the attention of4.be princess, and 
I half-closed the door as he passed, i^ugeln looked on 
| Walter withii surprised and inquiring air. There was 
| no time \<i Arc. Jle bent towards her, and speaking 
! low, hut in clear measured tfeeents, ho said : 1 litter nut 
! a word, nut a sound; but listen, ani? holieijc. You 
I have been tile victim of a conspiracy. Taolu lives, and 
, has sent me to you.’ , 

' Au expressionAhii't.cd across Angela's countenance, 
that refolded the/passage of what may he called a p:;ng 
j of joy through lor heart. Then she closed her eyes, 


! and fainted agiln; but. this time with a smile upon 
; her lips. J . 

‘This is nothing,’ said Walter in the princess, whom 
he called to his assist ance. ‘A little water will bring 
her to. There is lioslamior— none whatever.’ ] 

i He wutehcil the effect these words wofi^d have; and j 
1 was scarcely surprised to find that ti e expression of j 
womanly solicitude, which had taken place on the 
princess's countenance, instantly vanished •and gave 
way to one of stern resolve, tin* 1 assured that there 
was no fear of death, this implacable woman inverted 
to her plan, when it seemed to lime been broken off', 
j and air "ii ly in Jier mind pondered how she should j 
i communicate to • :r brother that Angela had liru 
induced to abandon the world, and bury her sorrows, 
in a convent IVihups she was eager to secure this 
ricruit tifcthc army of faith, as an atonement for some 
sin of her own formerly committed. 

Walter was again left alone with Angela when she 
recovered; and although lie would have thought it 
i, more prudent to drier ftnthor explanations until she* 
Wa» better able to bear them, he Could not resist the | 
, mtttc supplication of her cy is. He spoke to her id Taolu | 
long and enthusiastically—still in the same measured ' 
accents, which fell like dew upon Angela's wounded j 
spirit. Me endeavoured, llu n. to make her comprehend 
tlic necessity ol’ ooncuding her new-born joy, and 
affecting a semblance of grief. 

. ‘How can I seem sad.’ murmured Angela, pressing 
her hands to her bosom, ‘ when I have paradise hc-re?’ 

! Walter then explained to her, that they wished to 
; remove her from tlist rflfa-*Nhe assented with smiles: 
j to take her with them—slid she assented; but when 
j he talked of leaving her in mihio place of safety whilst 1 
they* attempted tlm rescue of I’aolo: ‘No,’ said she 
; firmly; ‘the first hour ol his liberty must lie the first 
. hour uf my joy. I w ill accompany yon.’ 

J They agreed that Mr Tuck should present himself 
next day, anil seek an interview with the princess. 
But Walter, as yet, did not Recovery clearly how he 
could take away Angela, without creating n jjrreut 
rumour in the country, which he wished to avoid. 

, However, he trusfed a good deal in the suggestions of 
the night, and not a little in those of the worthy padre. 

Tile princess 'thought, perhaps, that the visit of the 
physician was somewhat prolonged, for she came into 
, the room, and said rather stiffly: 1 Perhaps it will lie 
, well to let her reBt now; although you seem, Sir 
Stranger, to effect your enres by words.’ a 

Walter was afraid that some suspicion had Crossed 
her mind, and hastened to take his leave in company 
with the parlre. . 

‘Don’t forget to draw the gate after you,’ said 
Andrea, who still objected to go down the avenue at 
that hour. 

‘We shall not’fail, my son,’ said the priest. ‘Good- 
j night.’ 

u. ,'--——-- - - 


Mr Buqk was Waiting eagerly for tliem lit the gate* 
It seemed to him that they had been away several 
hour#; and, indeed, it was now long past midnight. 
They ImiLmuclv still to say to each other; and the 
padre took them to bis Utile house, situated under the 
shadow of the ehureh, at the entrant* of the village. 
He contrived to l&t them in without waking hi* 
servant. And they passed the remainder of tiie night 
debating what they should do. • , • 

The padre now proved himself to be of good counsel. 

1 Strict ly speaking,’ said lie, ‘ we might go to-morrow 
lo the villa, obtain sight of Angela, ask her to acoop- 
pany us, and take liBr away, whether the princess 
Incased or not. The wife of Taolo lias courage enough 
to play any part wc bid her; tttul there is no one at tflb 
villa strong enough to resist. They have, indeed, never 
contemplated the necessity of using violence. Angela 
cairn* here in ohqiliencc to § her father's commands, 
anil hairrAn uiiicd, simply because'it was indifferent 
to hA where she* abided, Taolo not-being wfth her. If 
she had ever shewn the slightest wish tcy»cnpc. coercive 
measures would perhaps have been taken: but there 
lias never appeared am necessity. To~murrow, there¬ 
fore, we might, os I have Raid*, lead her away without 
line strafag. m at all. This, however, ftrouhi not suit 
mv puqpfto, I cannot put. myself, without absolute 
necessity, so openly in opposition to so powerful a 
family. Listen to my plan. Signor Luck must pre¬ 
sent llAt straMje letter to-morrow. Let Jlini s]>eiik 
to the princess lb if lie had heard :i rumour of Paolo’s 
death She will he delighted to give him an interview 
with Angela. When lie obtains it, let him suggest, as 
ins own -qiiniki. that nothing now remains but absolute 
retirement from the world. Angela will understand, and 
acquiesce. 1 wifi belhero. and w ill find an opportunity 
to speak to the poor tiling in secret. She will ask*to lie 
hd immediately to C.i-tellnninrv. The princess will 
older out her old carriage, and accompany her. I shall 
be litere, but not as\uur accomplice. There is a spot 
where tiie road comes quite down to the edge of the 
water, and.is not dividixi in any way from the bench; 
bandilfi hayjf often stopped travellers there: and,’ 
said tl.e j.fflirpriest, smiling maliciously, ‘if two strong 
men, who have sailed in their boat faster than we have 
travelled, happen to be there, and insist on carrying off 
Angela, Andrea will remain oil the box, the princess 
will storm, and I, not being a nuu#of w ar. shall be ablo 
to do nothing but implore you to desist. which you,® 
heretics that you are, of course w ill not do; anil I shall 
not ho sorry if ion put me lather in fear of my life.’ 

The two friends laughed at this sketch of n plan of 
elopement, which, however, seemed feasible enough. 
They resol’jpd to attempt it; mid having slumbered for 
awhile, in a couple of chairs, hade adieu to the padre, 
and hastened to their idhergo. Thu hostess received 
them with good-natured reproaches. Mad Englishmen 
that they were, to spend the night wandering about the 
country, admiring dreary scenery, whilst the softest 
beds iii nil Italy had been prepared for their reception! 
They willingly admitted the absurdity of their pro¬ 
ceedings, and did justice to n breakfast which, if not 
quite so delightful as, the beds were supposed to lie, 
extorted from them numerous compliments that qnitc 
won the hostess’s heart. 

Air Buck went down to hit,boat, to give some neces¬ 
sary directions; and when Lho morning was sufficiently 
advanced to authorise a call, started to jicnetrnfe in his 
liirn into that mysterious villa, which had l«‘gim to 
assume in his mind almost tiie character of an enebrfhted 
castle, lie had never been engaged in any mlvewturo 
so extraordinary before, and felt his breast swell' with 
pride at finding himself an indispensable agent. Having 
recommended to him the utmost discretion, Walter, not 
caring to remain at the idhergo, where a number of* 
inquisitive people began to collect, went on board tnc 
cutter, pursued by several beggarapand pulling out a 









.little way, *fendeavoured to make th» time .seem short 
By ihe me of Mr Buck’s fishing-tackle. 

In all his life Walter Mas tenon never remembesed so 
long a day as that. The sun seemed ever to remain 
polsgjl in the Bame place, and tlfes Shadows of ttfe hills were 
.a# motionless us marble blocks. Excepting the piece of 
OOast near at hand, that rose abruptly and concealed the 
Ctme of Vesuvius, all the shores of tho bay, which he 
gitzedant over the wntA's trembling with light, appeared 
to be dim ns the land we see in dreams. A few sails came 
gliding from various points, aud then floated as it were 
Stationary. Walter began to fear that there would not 
he breeze enough, to tiike'tlifiri to the point agreed 

X )n, but the lads said they would row, if neap* 
y. Time passed. At length it could not escape 
observation, that tlm day was far spent; for the sun 
hung over i1h> entrance of the bay. Still there was no 
sign of Mr Buck. No messenger beckoned from the 
shore. Walter became uneasy. Had he mfibi.derstood 
the plan ? ‘ Had his companion been induced to at com¬ 
pany the carriage ? Had it passed; and was Angela, 
believing herself betrayed, already in sight of the 
sombre walls of the convent? Ilad the priest faltered ? 
All these questions, and ninny more, tormented him, 
until the sun* Bank so far, that the brilliance which 
had hitherto been shed over the whole scencyq-udually 
withdrew, and seemed to collect in one glow towards 
the west. 

At length Mr Buck appeared on tfmhore. ba-koning 
anxiously to he taken on board. Key shipped the 
oars, and rowed in at once. 

‘ Ail right ?' inquired Walter anxiously. 

‘ All right. They have started aLftuly, and all 
| depends now on our finding them alone at the bottom, 
! of ttftj hill. The padre is a brut’ v 
) Mr Bunk, who was in n state of great enthusiasm 

1 and delight, related, as they got under-way, that the 
i letter of Bianca—especially as he accompanied il by 
1 stating plumply that at Messina’ everybody tallied of 
; Paolo's death—caused him to he received with the 
1 highest honours by the princess, and led M^once to an 
J interview with Angela. blatters pasnvd exactly as 
the padre had anticipated, except that tift*^K>utig wife, 
though prepared for this visit, was overcome lor a time 
by the excessive earnestness wiLh wltirli Air ltuck 
played his part, and actually fainted again. The 
padre, however, sunk took an opportunity of restoring 
* the tranquillity of her mind, and let her into the whole 
secret of his plan. Thenceforward she allowed herself 
to he guided like a child, or rather entered into tlib 
intrigue as if it had been a mere sport. Love taught 
her dissimulation. Her request to he instantly taken 
to the Vonvcnt, that site might inlomb Jhcr sorrows 
there, was, said Air Buck, a consummate piece of 
acting. 

* These women,’ quoth he, ‘even the best of them, are 
dangerous creatures. ”As no .wonder that I deceived 
htr—l am a man of the world; but "poll honour, even 
knowing what 1 did, she deceived me. T was on the 
point of upbraiding her. and of saying: “Madam, what 
will your husband think of this?” However, I soon 
remembered nil about it; hoped she would never have 
occasion really to conceal anything from Mrl’aolo, fori 
■defy him or anybody else to guess her thoughts; and 
then < mihmittcd during three mortal hours—three whole 
hours and a quarter, sir. by roy watch —to lx*preached 
to by the Princess Cursini, who nourishAi the vain 
hope of'converting me to her faith by all manner of 
ingenious arguments and learned citations. She is a 
veny eloquent woman, but if ever 1 were to hceomo.a 
missionary', I should take lessons from the padre, not 
from her.’ 

Walter did not pay much attention to ATr Buck’s 
“sjfccount of his controversy with the princess, lie was 
tbn much absorbed iu anxious calculations, the result of 
[ which the slightest accident might derange. Between 


Aqounziata and Castellamarc ■ tho coast describe^ jt 
great curve, at the centre of which was tlie spot where 
tho jiRdrc hail given them a rendezvous. Before they 
ihad traversed half the distance, darkness had come on. A 
Tho mo6n, though already up, was shrouded in white 
clouds. , Very irregula^/was the motion of the boat; 
for, the vvynrt name only in puffs, and sometimes died 
away so entirely, that they were compelled to use the 
oars. At one place, they were so near tigs land, that 
they hoard, or thought they heard, the roll of carriage- 
wheels, and the clocking of a whip. At letgth a longer 
and more vigorous puff of wind than usuaj/earried them 
gallantly towards a hit of pebbly bcacS'i, that guided 
them for some distance by its whiteness. The soil was 
furled; aud the pi o\v of tho boat grated upon the 
stones as it touched the shore. 

'The undertaking in which they were engaged had < 
many chances of failure. lf*any travellers—not to 
speak of the tlnarda (’nmpana—happened to pads, their 
presence in that unusual place could i])t fail to attract 1 
attention ;‘and those ihey vVaited for flight bo warned ! 
or (iefended. Walter began to regret that, in order to ! 
save the priest from suspicion, iu; had consented to ; 
this roundabout way of proceeding. Every one, lie j 
/bought, shoAhl hear the responsibility of his own ] 
actions. At times, indeed, in the idleness of suspense, ! 
he debated whether it was not possible either that the I 
padre watt playing false from beginning to end, or that, ! 
suddenly tearing thurronsequenee'-' of what, he was doing, ! 
be had Resolved to obtain forgiveness by betrayal. As j 
for AJr Buck, he was in high glee, lie lmd taken his 1 
fuwlingpieeu out of the boat, and itad put a pistol in : 
each pocket of his white trousers. As lie paced up nod 
down the road, lie tried to give himself the. attitude of 
a. Calabrian brigand; and, in truth, felt quite lawless 
and desperate, lie was aware that at tliaj time, i.i 
most countries of the world, to stop a carriage on the. 
highroad at uight- no mattei under what pretence-- 
very much resembled a hanging matter. Waller also 
*had armed himself: and the two lads in Mr Buck's 
employ, huddling ne.tr the mast, began to whisper to 
one. another, and to discu s in what ciiminal afliiir 
they were about to be engaged against their will. 

The road from Anmm/.iala curved with the hay, but 
only at that point came quite down to the beach. 
After an interval that seemed considerable, two lights 
were seen coining slow ly along. 

‘Here Ihey are,’ said Mr Buck, drawing a long 
breath, as if relieved from an immense weight. ‘I did 
not like to say so before, hut 1 really began to fear that 
we had arrived too late.’ l - 

Walter did nut answer? The moon was shining on 
the road ; and his eager eyes had distinguished the 
presen. e of a person on horseback moving neap the 
carriage. • 

‘ They have a companion,’ said he. ‘ T am now in 
for it; and Angela must, go with us this night, even 
if there he bloodshed. 1 am sorry to have brought 
you into this business, my friend, which may prove a, 
serious one.’ 4 

The qjilv answer which Mr Buck made to this rather 
untimely observation, was contained in one word— 
‘Bother! ’ The broad little man felt all the instincts 
of the bandit become suddenly developed in his breast. 

At length the carriage drew nigh, and it was ovi-. 
dent that a gentleman was accompanying it, and Was 
acquainted with those within, for lie sometimes np- 
proaehed-tho window to speak. It was Ascanio, the 
cousin* of Angela, who had ridden all the way from 
Naples to sec her. He still retained his old passion 
for her, though until now lie had been ashamed to ■ 
confess it. They told him of tlto death of Paolo ; mid 
lie was exerting all lus eloquence to diseuado Angela . 
from retiring from tho world, when Mr, Buck) seizing 
the bridle of bis horse, and forgetting many circunt- - 
stances in his confusion, levelled a pistol at Ilia head, 
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mi to « tone which he remembered to have heard in on all Aden; aSd they sailed on until all the lights’? 
used amid the brilliant glare of'a line of footlights, of Naples threw do wn^ their reflections like golden ' 
exclaimed: * 

a' ‘ Tour money, or your life! No, I don’t mejn that ;• 

but ,}ttst gallop off, and leave the coast clear.’ n«rv crinni t iw ’ * * 

AscamO did not understaiiuyi word,'but the action , .LAW. 

was unmistakable, lie made air effort to disengage his Keaoehs of the London newspapers will have observed 


bridle, and even gave Mr Buck a severe slash across by the police reports, that an en<jfgctic effort has lately 
the face with his whip. The stoat Englishman uttered been made’ to put down * betting-houses.’ These 
an exclamation of' rage, and would, probably have establishments are usually public-houses in crowded 
. turned the adventure into a tragic onig had not Walter neighbourhoods, the resort of what are called 1 sporting 
—who liajl iii’tened to the carriage-door, opened it. and characters,’ who mee^,..together for the purpose of 
handed out Adgcla, perfectly ready and agile, despite drinking and betting on the result of liorsu-racos. 
the feigned remonstrancea of the priest,‘and the indig- Ir» Drury Dane. Dong-Acre, and thereabouts, them 
nant exclamations of the princetfc—passed by and are some well-known houses of this kind; and such w 
exclaimed: • 'he popular mania fur betting, that tgs the occasion of 


exclaimed: • the popular mania fur betting, that tgs the occasion of 

1 ‘ Let go, Ruck./ All is right.’ important races at Epsom, Ascot, and Newmarket, 

‘My " niece— ify niece!’ exclaimed the princess, crowds £jjjret about the doors, to await intelligence 
‘ Asennio,*'save jfcur cousin.’ from JthiTset'ne. of action. At these times, JJie public- 

The clear voi<J of Angela answered : t houses in question would be era miffed to sufl'oeation, 

‘It would be lj cruel to leave you both in despair, j but for the precautionary measure of charging sixpence 
Farewell, aunt; farewell, cousin. I go witli perfect ! fur admission to the lietting-room ‘ up stairs,’ where the 
good-will. Paololites 1 ’ grand conclave, with betting-btjpks before them, sit at 

So Raying, she allowed Walter to lift her into the tic receipt of custom—that is, administering loss and 
boat, which had been already shoved oil' trgm the land.* disappointment on wonderfully easy terms to the silly 
Ascanio, who felt that he wits playing a rather ridi- gulls wh^fenturn within the precincts, 
culous part, seized hold of a rope, and tried to bring Of course, so gross and obvious a vice could not 
Andrea to the rescue ; but Mr Ruck, renfcmheriiigjthe escape legislation^ A recent act of parliament makes 
slash ho had received, struck him»a smart blow over a dead -shot. aJwbctting-houses; and against such 
the fingers with a boat-hook, lie let go, and Dad the establishments. Wit! the betting within them, as well 
mortification to see the cutter dart out into deep tauter,,, as against public gambling in other forms, the police 
impelled vigorously by poles. '1 nee the sail flapped ; wages a constant war. Only a feiv days ago, an officer 
and taking the wind, the vessel glided rapidly away. made a clean CTvcep of a betting-room connected with 


‘Throw stones at them—throw stones!’ cried the, |«a public-house in Dong-Acre, apprehending no fgwer ’ 
vaiia.nl Andrea from his seat. "Oh if L bad had time j than Ilf sportin'?characters, and lodging them it* the 
to get dovjji! ’ ' ■ court-room at Row Street, to await the dbdsion of 

The princess first recovered her presence of mind. j magisterial justice. Few persons will object to the due 


'They cannot land anywhere without being tracked,’ ! execution of the law,auainst betting: nor will much 
said she. * We most take care that they **c, not leave 1 sympathy, we believe, be extended to the ‘lit sporting 
the hay. To Castcl’amare, Ascaiuo; the’commandant, ' characters' a.foresaid. Hut public indignation, in this 
Duear," will best know v,lmt. to do? I as in similar imttnnecs, is jiecessnrily much restrained 

Ascanio understood, and remounting his horse, be j by the consiyration. that the law against betting- 
gallojK'd, trembling with rage and iiiorlification, along 1 houses is.ilmvsided: and is so In more senses than 
the road, whilst the old carriage followed rumbling in j one. It seems tolerably plain, that betting on horac- 
the rear. • ! races is a consequence of there being horse-races to 

About two boor- afterwards, Walter, happening to j bet upon J and that, therefore, tlm true way to put 
look back towards the land, saw a bright flash from ; down the betting, is to put an end to the racing. The 
the shore, and presently heard the prolonged boom of ! states of the r< aim, however, would not like to go this 
a gToat gun. i length. The members, in general, do not by any means 

"What is that?’ said l>e Jo Mr Ruck, who was sittin”' ! object, to racing, because it happens to be tin onlertain- 
near Angela, as she fay 'dozing at the bottom of the | ment of which they are themselves rather fond; and 
boat, watching her with a sort of paternal solicitude, j neither do they object to the genteel betting that goes on 


object, to racing, because it happens to be an entertain- 
| ment of which they are themselves rather fond; and 


boat, watching her with a sort of paternal solicitude. ! neither do they object to the genteel betting that goes on 
‘That, if I mistake not,’ was tin- reply, ‘ is no other ; upon the spot, since they know that without this, racing 
thnnrfi warning to the revenue-boats, at the entrance ' would long since have been put down as a nuisance, 
of the bay, to stop all outW:ird-l#mnd vessels until) Surely wn are warranted in thinking, thiit parliament 
further orders. If so, the signal will he answered and I did not come quite tip to its wisdom in thus addressing 
repeated.’ ! itself to the 1 lisiness »f mending popular manners, 

And sure enough, before very long, nil round the I while it not only does not refrain front mending its 
immense curve of coast, there ^ere similar flashes, ' own, but actually encourages the vice it pretends 
followed by similar sounds—each battery tiring a s»glc to condemn r.i others. On every reeurrance of that 
gill), from Sorrento even to Baitr. ’ annual saturnalia, the ‘Derby Day,’ wo see Dords 

* ‘They were leading the celebrated bandit Andrea and Commons rushing from their posts, like a throng 
Pisani, by the land-road'to Naples to bo shot,’ said of school-boys, to indulge in the frolics of Epsom— 
Mr Buck, grimly* remembering how like a bandit he to attract, by their presence, a promiscuous concourse 
had just acted. 1 llo broke away, and got into a boat to a spot on \\ Inch the principal entertainment is 
prepared by some accomplices at Torre del Greco. The betting—tkit is, winning and losing money by T 
guns were fired, and three hours afterwards he arrived gambling. Ray, docs not royalty itself, not only by its 
at Naples by water instead of by land—that mas all.’ presence, but. by the offer of purses and plate lo.be 
Two or three flashes were seen at the sane? time run for, ir > cst horse-racing with a halo of respect- 
towards the entrance of the, bay. and before any sound ability, and thereby seduce the humbler order of people • 
reached their ears, Mr JJuck had leisure to exclaim : into nraatiees to 1 m put down by the police? Rut is- 

‘The AV Fcrdimmh is answering the signal by a not horse racing a respectable and useful amusement 
broadside, to tell that she is awake.’ ’ in itself, whatever be the vires with which sporting 


towards the entrance of the, bay. and before any sound ability, and thereby seduce the humbler order of people ’ 
reached their ears, Mr JJuck had leisure to exclaim : into nraatiees to 1m put down by the police? Rut is- 

‘The Ur. Fcrdimmh is answering the signal by a not borse racing a respectable and useful amusement 
broadside, to tell that she is awake.’ ’ in itself, whatever be the vires with which sporting 

A prolonged report came rolling past over the characters have surrounded it? .rust about as usrifud^ 
waters, and faint echoes murmured all round the and* humane as was the practice of bear-baiting, 
shoreB of the hay. Then darkness and silence closed which formed a courtly entertain nrcnt a' few reigns 
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“back, of vu more recently, withifc the ememory of 
men etitl living, the practice t of cock-fighting not far 
from the royal mews. Everything has iti day.® We 
do not now cure for bear and bull bailing, or cock- r 
fighting, or boxing - matcher; nor do many people 
go to enjoy the fun of rat-lcifling. Even.pigeon- 

■ footing is looked upon as a cruel 1 sport;' and we 
•hall probably live to hear considerably less bragging 

\<W tlifi butcherly feat of killing so maTiy hundred 
head of game in so many days. It is time that horse- 
racing should be resigned by the nobility and gentry, 
and left to die of its intrinsjg-lly vulgar reputation. 
Legislative acts might help it into the grave; but we 
^pe no admirers of plans for making people virtuous ty 
act of parliament. Jn this country, example is almost 
above law; nndt ‘ the people,’ prone to follow where 

■ fashion leads, would, we apprehend, soon vote horse- 
racing to be ‘ low,’ and sfiun it uccunlinglyw^pvidcd it 
met first pith discouragement in high i|iiar(ew;; 4 Let 
there be no ‘good ioinpany ’ at Epsom or Ascot, and we 
should very shortly hear of there being no company at 
all. As to any Lux-fit to the breed of horses by horse- 
racing, that must comp under the category of vulgar 

| errors. Nobody now cares a straw for excessive speed 
in homes. The locomotive, with a speed (if forty miles ‘ 
an hour—fifty to sixty, if required—supef.'vdes the 
fleetest horse, with the additional advantage of sparing 
all animal suffering. In this view of the matter, the 
railway iS an instrument of lmmaujfr; and,'like all i 
other applications of mechanical science, the friend of | 
social improvement. To talk of horse-races being use- j. 
fill, since the kind of horses which run.such races are j 
practically of no utility—a mere fancififi variety of the : 
eqnjjie species, of value to nobody but ‘ black-legs ’—is*! 
a little too absurd. At all pvsfils, !Ls horse-racing i* ! 
the acknSwlodgeil parent of betting, with its mean i 
and villainous details of betting-houses, idleness, in- j 
temperance, and crime, one would expect that it should : 
come in for a share of general contempt and execration, i 
Legislative repression, of course, will not jie thought of j 
I till only the jxior require to be eared, for/ Wucn no | 
i more dukes and lords rush to the l)ek>" then—anil I 
j not till then—\vc slfa’d have a law ngaiusl;the turf.’ . 
j Meanwhile, any one of the liundred and fourteen j 
unfortunates figure g at Bow- Street might have | 
sarcastically sung j'ith Milhlaatli:— 
i Since laws were made for every degree. 

To null iiee in others as well as in me; 

/ wonder trr 're not better company , 

At Tyburn tree! 

COSSACK OF THE 1JON. 

An intelligent young German, Tlerr Wagner, travelled 
lately among the Cossack tribes of Bu«sii%-sojourned, 
ns a French critic: expresses it. ‘beuenth tlic wide- 
spreadijg wings of the two-headed eagle.’ He has 
published an account of bis adventures in two very 
pleasant, volumes, entitled Der Kunknmsvml (lax Land 
der Aox.n7«ri. From it wo translate the following 
episode- 

At one of lfm stations in the Crimea, Ilerr Wagner 
met and gradually became intimate with a major ill the 
Cossaekaniiv, who wore on his breast the Order of St 
Annagfeifl spoke French with remarkable facility. One 
evlmmg. while sitting together after dinner, Jjioir eonver- 
sittion turned on tlx- manners and customs of the native 
trjjjes, ‘If you wish,' said the major, ‘to form a jnst 
idea of the Cossacks of the Don, do not be satisfied 
wfih viewing them in then capital city, but penetrate 
into, the steppes of the south. There s'ill exist 
specimens of the real urigiiud wild Cossacks, but in 
our town of Novo-Teberkask you wdl find a degenerate 
S_popniation.' 

On tin: left bat k of the Don, he continued. Ac a 
wnlon num p, >r r ,f families wlto pass the winter in reed- 


thatebed cabins; but who, during the summer, encamp 
under tents, and ar»*alinoat as thoroughly nomadic in : 
their habits as their neighbours tbo Kalmucks. From 
one of .these families was descended my ranternalfc 1 
grandfather, Wassill Tgurofif, surnamed the ‘Devil of ■ 
the Steppes.’ 

■Although the tribe* of the steppes formed a free t 
commonwealth of soldiers, amongst whom formerly 
neitlier lords nor serfs were recognised,* yet certain 
families were rajsed above the others, not by a patent 
of nobility, but by the honour which theyilliad acquired 
in various encounters, by t their alliances 1 , upd hy the 
number of combatants whom they could bring to the 
field. Such wfis the family of my mother, the Tgurofts, 

Frequently, wit flout consulting their hetman, they 
attacked the Nogai Tatars, and were usually joined by 
a number of other Cossacks, attract »d hy the love of 1 ‘ 
war and the hope of plunder. This fi^ idly was jieiievcd 
to be under the special protection orJHho gotl ol‘ war, 
and it wjih thought that, all their fhnterprises were 
certain to succeed. Emboldened by food-birtune, the 
Tgurotts eominued to penetrate more deeply into the 
steppes. On one occasion, ilurifig-winter, they ad¬ 
vanced as fjir, ns l’erekop, and were returning in 
triumph with a (lock of fine sheep, when suddenly they 
found themselves assailed bv a formidable host of 
'Tatars, who wore lying in wail,. They were sur- 
rmiiided,’ anti massacred. More than a hundred 
Tguroffs were slaift; my grandfather alone escaping 
from the slaughter, lie received a sabre-cut across the 
skuU, wliieli laid liim senseless on the ground; his 
wounded horse tell on loin, and by eqiieealing him from 
hi* enemies, saved Ins hie. The Tatars stripped their 
v ii-tiins; cut off their heads, to he carried to the khan of 
Baklsclii Kami, who rewarded them liberally; and then 
vienl away. After some time my grahdfutl*ir revived: 
lie rose from bis conch of snow, and recognising the 
body of Itis father, he managed to bury it, in order to 
save it from the teeth of the wolves, which already were 
approaching tit ilrovqs. He then succeeded in catching 
a stray horse, which brought linn back safely to his 
village. 

Amongst the Cossacks, death is not accompanied by 
sombre mourning. When one of them falls bravely 
in battle, they do not wet p or lament for him. We 
leave tears to the women, prayers to the priests; and 
when we have thrown a few shovelfuls of clay over tile 
grave of our departed friend, we meet together (0 
drink, smoke, and talk of his bravery and virtue. Tims 
were celebrated the liinetMl^rites of the brave warriors 
whose terrible end Wasa;li TgurfdF came to announce. 
By the denlh of his father and of his nearest relatives, 
he inherited a quant ity of horses ’and oxen, consider¬ 
able sums of money, and an ample supply of btandy. 
Crowds of Cossacks assembled around him, to hear the 
recital of the disaster from which he had so miraculously 
escaped, and (o render homage to the memory of their 
companions by plenlilul banquets and deep libations. 
While they were (implying Itis tuns ot liquor, and 
dev*'tiring his roasted sheep, lie lay stretched on his 
bed, suffering cruelly from bis wound. In a few days, 
however, he rose up with fresh vigour, and summoned 
all his friends to follow him tn a fierce expedition. At 
their head he entered one night a Tatar encampment, 
and destroyed every living soul within it, not sparing 
even the women, anil carrying off 1 the children transfixed 
ort the points of their lances. Then Wassili led his 
friends to the place where his people lmd perished, 
disinterred the body of bis father, and carried it to bis 
xtanitza, in order to celebrate the funeral rites afresh, 
with libations of brandy. TJiis occurred about the 
middle of the last century. My grandfather was then 
vbung, but already renowned for liis intrepidity. He 
married throe times, had thirteen sons and one daughter, 
who was my mother. 

I wish 1 could describe to you his appearance ftS it i 
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remain* engflefoa on my memory. Fancy a broad- 
chested man of *ix feet high, with Herculean shoulders, 
a brtmxe’-colourcd visage, a thick beard falling on *his 
fcbrwwt, and large eyes, whose strange exprcVion few" 
could Sustain unmoved; a head covered with thick 
curled hair, and surmounted bjsa fur-can. afforded with 
4 raven’s feather. lie used to tide a hulf-wUld hoAo, 
whose mane nenrly reached the ground ; and ha was 
universally Jlroclaimod the best rider* of tbo Don, and 
the most skilful manager of the sabre and the lance. 

,His numerous grandchildren felt*for him respect, 
largely mingled with fear.. Before the catastrophe 
which was so near ending fatally for him, he was gay. 
jovial, fond of singing and dancing: but after it lie 
became taciturn and gloomy. lie loved bis grand¬ 
children, especially mjself, but bis affection was 
manifested nyt hvrearesses, but by frequent presents. 

'NeRlsq^y fathers cabin he caused to he constructed 
on piles a more (spacious habitation. In h niche in a 
recess in tho princ ipal rootes, he placed an image of the 
Virgin. It stood on a wooden pedestal, and was veiled 
by a silken curtain. Before it a lamp burned night 
and day, and aftnfnd it were au«pi luled crowns of 
flowers and various drnaiuents in gold sn^l silver. My 
grandfather required that whoever enrnc iiato his house* 
should pause and*make the sign of tho cmsb before bis 
venerated niche; and after every meal k we children 
were commanded to do the same. Wo to *hiin *vho 
should neglect doing so! 1 shin? never forget the 

terror I felt one day, when my cousin Michael,*, child 
of len years old, while amusing himself villi a fling,c 
by chance hit Ihe.Virgin's pedestal with a stone. Our 
grandfather’s countenance assumed a diabolical expres¬ 
sion, his eyes sparkled, he gnashed his teeth, and 1 
seizing the bey \>y the hair, he dashed him outside 
the door. •Some" time afterwards. Michael was found 
drowned. Rome of our family mid it was a chastise¬ 
ment from God; others did not seruph’ to assert that 
my grandfather himself had thrown him inti, the water. 
Ho was certainly quite capable ofcdning it. 

From that day. Wn-sili kept stretched aero-s the 
room, in front of his altar, a cord, which, no one was 

E emitted to cross, lie himself always trimmed the 
imp. lie h.ul particular respect for a trohilh ,* w liieh 
stood at some distance from his dwelling. He plumed 
a cross on it, and forbade us to approach it. .Although 
this tumulus was covered with rich thick grass, his 
shepherds dared not let tin ir sheep approach it. 
Wassili often went there, hut always in the most 
gloomy weather. When tly thunder rolled, and torrents 
of rain descended from much clouds, then we used to 
see him saddle Ins horse, wrap himself in his inn*hr, 
and hasten to his mohillc. One of lily cousins, l’eter 
TgurSS; nil especial favourite of his, wanted one, day 
to see what attracted the old man towards this ancient 
place of sepulture, and nearly lost his life through his 
rash curiosity. Kcmnrking one morning that onr 
grandfather was preparing to set out. he. went by 
Wtcmltli across tho steppe, and hid Ainisolf amongst the 
thick grass, at the distance of a few paces from*! he 
mysterious nmuurl.. My grandfather soon arrived, rode 
round the tumulus, then ascended it, tied his horse to 
tbo cross on the tpp, and taking a hatchet from beneath 
his cloak, began to turn up the soil. Defer made some 
involuntary movement; my grandfather perceived him, 
and threw the hatchet at his bend. The child happily 
avoided the blow, escaped at the top of his speed, and 
during more than a year dared not reappear Itefije the 
tprriblo old man. From his recital, eve conjectured 
that Wassili had treasures hidden within the Mongol 
tombs. • 


♦ A species of tumulus, of vliioh many are scattered along Um 
steppes. They arc attril'iilcil to the Mongols, who l urv tlier Jpod 
in them. On opening them, earthen rosea and rucioly termini 
darts and hatchets have been found. • 


He followed Suwaroff in hi* campaign* against the 
Polea and,in each battle signalised himself by hie 
impetuous bravery. Whqn the Russians marched' 
against tlw French in Italy and Germany, he was, by 
his age, exempt from serving. But when, in 
Napoleon crossed our frontiers, wlien the czar Sum¬ 
moned all his subjects to the defence of their country, 
Wassili declared that lie would go to the war. He 
committed his house to my mother’s care; chargM her ' 
especially not to allow nnv one to approach the holy 
image; anil to keep the Virgin’s* lamp continually 
lighted. m r • 

He sot out, accompanied by his‘thirteen sons and 
fifty of his grandsons, and joined the army of KutueqfT 
before the battle of Borodino. As he could neither 
road nor write, lie could he enrolled*only among the 
sub-officers; but our hetman, I’latoff; gave him the 
comiuai^rf a squadron. I*served under him as a 
privij* soldier, although 1 had already jnade two 
campaigns, and attained the rank oflieutenant. 

• My grandfather was then ninety yrtfcs old; yet he 
showed all the vigour of a young man. While pur¬ 
suing the French during their jetreat, he bore without 
a murmur wind, cold, fatigues, and privations. To 
see the old man, his long lance in his hand, riding 
tbrought homy snow-storm, you would have said 
that ins muscles were covered with buffalo-skin. 

In the morning, lie used to rouse us nil from the 
bivouac with n ifcce that sounded afar off likS the roar¬ 
ing of a hull. TneTgiirolFs enrolled in his squadron used 
to assemble around him every night, anil offer him the 
various spoils-which they had taken from the enemy. 
Sometimes he* divided these prizes equally amongst 
•them; sometimes he reserved a portion for hirpaelf, 
lb- cared little'f^r sifcrcr; but when ho was presented 
with n few pieces of gold, he seized them with an eager 
hand, and a smile of satisfaction lighted up his face. 
To procure him this j$y. wr frequently risked our lives ; 
for we loved him. womlciful old limn that he was, and 
fell proud of pleasing him. In the commencement of 
tl.e campaign,^' used to slay without mercy all the 
French whom wc found defenceless; hut the 

czar having _ -oc-lainied that, lie # 0111(1 give a ducat for 
every prisoner brought to him alive, Wassili enjoined 
ns to spare our captives, and we thus obtained many 
ducats. * * • * 

Without suffering from the slightest illness, orrooeir- a 
ing a single wound, lie traversed Iius.~in Rnd Germany; 
lyil when re reached the banks of the Rhine, the sight 
of the river recalled to him his beloved Don. Although 
tin iv certainly is not much resemblance between *he 
smiling tJennaii stream and the dark river,of the 
steppes, >et sWassili felt himself seized with a sudden 
lumie-siekiiess, and determined to return to his village. 
He found mi difficulty in obtaining his discharge, and 
set, out with two of bis sons* while we went towards 
France. During this long expedition, he lmd lost six 
of liia sons and fifteen of his grandsons. Some had 
fallen under yi" sabres of Murat’s soldiers; others had 
died of fever ir Germany. • 

F.iglit years afteru arils, T relumed to onr stnnitza, 
with a mutilated leg, and two decorations on my breast. 
Death h:ul carried off my mother and several of my 
relatives; but the invincible Wassili yet lived, and "l 
found him sealed ns usual In the chimney-rorner, 
smoking hj| pipe and drinking his brandy. As for¬ 
merly, be shut himself up every day with the image of 
the Virgin, and frequently rode to visit his mobile. 
When his sous married, ho bestowed on cnch hut a 
very small sum of money; yet we knew that, during 
his long life, he must have amassed considerable sums, 
and we frequently asked each other what lie could have 
done with them. 

One day he was present at the H prism of one of liijk 
gretfl-graudchiidren; all the members of our fanvdo, 
and a number of friends were assembled. Just as mass 
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•priest «u plunging the child into die watdr, Wassili 
Uttered a terrific cry. Tlie yirgin’s lamp, forgotten 
that morning, liad just gone out. . Striking highland 
, on tlie wound which lie ha'd Jong ago received on the 
^ forehead, he fell on the {froutid, and in a few momenta 
: wka dead. • We immediately dismissed our guegts, and, 
according to an ancient custom, opened ail the windows, 
rj It was in December; the wind was blowing violently, 
one of its suudon gusts it caught'tho curtain 
‘ that veiled tlie Virgin’s statue, and overthrow the 
figure. While trjfing to replace it, we were surprised 
ah its weight: it proved ,to 1 *‘ tlie treasury of our 
grandfather, and dicing hollow, contained a quantity 
of gold pieces.' Tliis discovery led us to visit tire 
ramulus, whore, on turning up fhe soil, we also found 
a considerable aifount of specie. 

I have now given you a description of my grand¬ 
father. The race of men of which lie wag,'the type 
is extinct^ among tlie Cossacks. Our Hetrlur^ now 
inhabits a palace On the hanks of the 'Neva, and is tlie 
hereditary grand-duke. Tlie free proud Cossacks novj 
resemble registered and disciplined conscripts. My 
grandfather never received more than a simple soldier’s 
cross, while I^ycar the ‘decoration of St Anrie: hi$ lie 
wag more respected than any major or colonel, and our 
brave Piatoff held him in high esteem. #t ■ 

My son resembles mi 1 still less than I resemble my 
grandfatlicr. Educated in the College of < 'inlets at 
St Petersburg, lie wears an elegant unfcfonn, cultivates 
a dainty moustache, and talks of balldptheatres, French 


certain people at certain hours -of the day, day* 9 ? the 
week, and weeks and months of the year. Thus* the 
first journey to town of a morning, all die yea* through, 
•winter opd summer, wet or dry, is the quickest journey *j 
of the whole day, because the ’bus carries a eargo.of 
office-clerks, the old gpdftlcmen inside, pushing about 
their silver snttff-hoxes' and exchanging tli£ news, and., 
the young ones outside smoking cigars. The second' 
journey is pretty much the same, with » mixture of 
masters and merchants, bankers, and so on, who are 
as regular as time itself; bo that I see thp same faces 
inside, and mostly sitting in the same vlugcs, about, 
three liundred times in tlie course of tlie year at these 
morn mgr trips.' 

Now, I daresay tpv one of the gentlemen that getB 
out ever}- morning at ten o’clock, nr thereabouts, at 
tlie Hank, or w itliin a quarter of atanilu of it, would 
he taken aback a little if he knew liW iriutA f know 
of liim—though it would do him n'i harm, fur tlie 
matter of f Hint. Only jns( look at *ne gentleman— 
for,, instance. Mr l’hilpolts— and mask what I know 
about him, though neither he nor anybody else ever 
told me a word of it intentionully. Mr Philpotts 
was born at fruro, in Cornwall; liis father saved 
•money in tjib pilelnml-ilsliery, and articled his son 
to a drysalter in Thames Street, witli whom lie (lid 
business forty years ago. Young l’hllpotts turned ,j 
b1h j-brokt r when he attained his majority. The old 
mail died, and left*him his money, and lie lost every 
penny (/( it in unwise g]XH:uhi(ions before he was thirty ; 


novels, and champagne. From tlie history of my grand- Lund \rad to begin the world again, witli a wife aud two 


father, from wliat you know of mvsolf, and from the 
predilections of my young heir, you majrTorm a correct 
idea of the past, present, and future of our Cnssaeki 
tribit. 9 • 


VIEWS OF FIFE FiyiM A FIXED 
STAND-POINT. 

I a At not a philosopher. I Jfiiow nothing tf logic and 
metaphysics, and abstract sciences anVspeeulutiimj.; 
I wasn’t brought up to it, or else I might, perhaps. 
But I see a good deal of human life and human nature, 
and other nature too, without being a philosopher; 
and tiiert is many a ajorysj could tell that Is as well 
I worth the telling,*if T knew how to tell a story 1 o 
P purpose. I mn an Omnibus Conductor, and tlie 
staud-poilit—I can’t lie very far wrong in calling it 
that, for I stand on it sixteen hours a day, and no 
sitting allowed—the stand-point from which I contem¬ 
plate men and tilings is the ‘monkey-hoard,’ as it is 
called tin tlie profession, at the tail of, my ’bus. T 
consider that that’s not by any means a disadvantageous 
position from which to regard my iellow-qrcatuves: if 
not a very elevated one, jt is sufficiently so to exalt me 
above the general level, and enables me to look over 
the heads ns well ns into the faces of all that section of 
mankind that comes in my way. I travel through six 
miles of city}, and suburbs, and 1 do it, tflero and back 
again, six times a day. If there is a great sameness in 
leading this sort of life—doing the same journey, one 
way and the other,' four thousand times and more a 
year—there 'in also a great variety, taking into account 
the times and seasons, and changes in the aspect of the 
weather. Seven years’ experience in the position 
1 occupy, have enabled me to make some observations 
upon that portion of man and womankind that rides 
in omnibuses;, arid a very respectable class they arc, 
upsfl the, whole, though I say it that get mv living by 

ill._ i* 1. . ..1..... *1..., _ - • , . J 


daughters—and nothing else. Ilis wife’s father, who 
was a wealthy cotton-spinner, got him a Manchester 
agency, and lie had to put tin* screw on pretty tight to 
make both ends meet: lie worked tlie screw so iong, 
that lie couldn't leave oft working it When tlyere was no 
longer any occasion for it: and lie works it now as 
tight as ever—living in a two-storied cottage in a 
second-rate street, when lie might live in a mansion, 
and riding in a ’hijjt when he might .keep his own 
carriage, liis two daughters are in danger of growing 
old maids, because lie won't come down with ft portion 
as long as he lives ; and he lias kept them iu seclusion 
until their juvenile charms are vanishing. I’hiJpoLls 
lias more money than he knows what to do 'with, and 
is deep in every well-paying speculation of Iho day; 
lie is verging on sixty, and is rather fond of good living 
when it costs him nothing or not much—and is as 
likely to live ten or fifteen years longer as not. All 
this l learned concerning Mr Philpotts from the con¬ 
versation of his eompaqjoiJjr chiefly during his own 
absence. Now. I never wanted to learn a word of it; 
and it doesn't concern me a morsel, though 1 do fuel 
sorry for the young ladies that ought to haves, been 
married years agoi 1 could toll a tale almost equally 
particular with regard to nearly every one of the twelve 
gentlemen whom 1 pick up and drop down every 
morning, though they little think of it; and 1 have a 
notion there is not msingle one of them who knows as 
ninth of the private history of either of the others as I 
do of that of the whole twelve. 

After the purposes of business are served in the 
morning, cornu those of pleasure. I have a suspi¬ 
cion that more people ride for play than for work, 
judging from tho fact, that during Rummer and fine 
weather my family is always larger than it is in the 
wet and wintry-days- Towards mid-day, the, ladies 
begin tojjionour me. witli their company; if the sun 
shinct fair, they are abroad shopping in multitudes, 
and I am continually taking up and setting down at 


them. But it is a class that comprises n "gqpd many j tlie most splendid shops on my route the wives and 
clauses—an omnibus is everybody's coaeh-and-pair, ami daughters of the identical clerks, merchants, .and 
everybody gets into it that's tired of walking, or afraid ; gentlemen, who make up the cargoes of the morning. 
TPVof tlie wet, and has .hreepcnce or sixpence to spare; ' That younger Miss Philpotts, by tlie way, let me say, 
II «*"t notwithstanding that it belongs to everybody,it is is not an old maid yet, if I’m anything of a judge: 
whiCous to note how .regularly it is monopolised by 1 1 set her down at the new bounet-shop yesterday 


. 
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' afternoon, and she don’t look ^ if Bhe had seen father can Mo to prevent it—and very proper too.' 1 * 
sCven-and-twenty yet. shall look put for the eld gentleman when he lma got 

■■ The ladies, when they are mammas, are fond of taking over "he surprise, and see hpw he bears it. 

'the children a ride in the ’bus. Sometime* I get a*_. _.. __ 

Whole family of children; the other night I had eleven T rKV «TAT .« a r * r r nv wi v>r wW a • 
young mothers, each with a iwby in arms, ahd only Tm i CRYSTAL ’PALACE OF WIELICZKA.* 

*one gentleman—twenty-three altogether,* though we *re When Russia, Austria, and Prussia were dividing 
only licensed to curry twelve. Summer afternoons and Poland among them, there vgis one plum in'the 
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young mothers, each with a iwby in arms, ahd only Tm i CRYSTAL’PALACE OF WIELICZKA.* 

*one gentlemiin—twenty-three altogether,* thoslgh we *re When Russia, Austria, and Prussia were dividing 
only licensed to curry twelve. Summer afternoons and Poland among them, there vgis one plum in'the 
evenings arc* the children’s holidays; dot a week passes share that fell to Austria which the others could got 
hut I take out a dozen or two to the ^fields, and bring behold without envy, and part of which they therefore 
them hack a'gain at sundown, loaded frith butter-cups, secured to themselves. This plum was the CrysUfr 
cowslips, duitiejp, or May-lj(ossom, which makes me Palace of Wiclic/.ka; for Pnland had her Crystal Pafafce 
feel like a nosegay all the way to thc t Strand. My hundreds of years before London dAarnt of liers, and 
’bus is always pretty full as business-hours draw to a which, although the industry.of the world was nevgg 
close. ',There are people going out in the suburbs represented within its precincts, is nevertheless a noble 
to spend tbe eveiwiig; there are more going home to trophy of Polisli industry, and presftita many paints 
dinner, or it mi# be an early tea; there are people of interest to the historian, the philosopher, and tbe 
going withe City to theatre or concert—so that, statistiijjt^ Scverid of the' crowned heads of Europe 
travel which wjfr I will, I mostly travel full of an have.lten.ourcd it with tlieir presence, and sine of the 
Evening. If I’mi not full before 1 get so far as the vail- most famous generals of modern times has dated dis¬ 
way station, I ’nf sure to fill there, especially in cxuur- patches from within its walls. UradB as were the 
sion-times, when the train is just come in. If you was dimensions of our Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, and 
to look into my ’Mis*then, you wouldn't know it for the grander still as are those of its pioro beautiful sister on 
same—twelve people' up to tlieir chins,ig egg-baskets, Sydenham Ilill, they dwindle into utteiwinsigmfioanco 
boxes, carpet-bags, arid packages, look *so different* when compared with the extent of the- Crystal Palace 
from twelve city gentlemen, with nothing bigger than a of WieHftka, with its suites of vast and lofty halls, its 
snuff-box apiece. Poor Mr I'hilpotts hailed me the vaulted chapels, its long range of spacious galleries, 
other night when I was full of excursion's, find would the quijjt lakes spread like mirrors within its walls, 
have had to ride outside if n civil Voting fellow hadn’t and its deep, wdc, mysterious museums 5f nktural 
offered to turn on to the roof, to make room for him. wonders. 

It was oiid, I thought, that after old 1*. had got out| nnd« But some of our readers wlio happen never before to 
turned up the hint: to his cottage, the young fellow got have heard ofohis Crystal Palace, arc perhaps already 
down and joined the younger Miss P. not a hundred indulging in suspicious of a poetic fiction; and we 
yards further on—but, of course, ll.at was no business *mny therefore Harwell convince them at once thqj‘ wo 
of mine! are speaking of a rcdKty, by mentioning, that w* are 

People *nlk, and write, too, sometimes, about the alluding to the salt-minis which nature has*deposited 
influence of tho weather and the state of the atmo- at the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, and in which 
sphere upon people’s nervous systems. I don’t profess the h?nd of man has, scooped out a palace such as we 
to understand nervous systems myself, hot I know, have described. 

from pretty good experience tliafc wet weather is very Not in a tjib, or a basket, or clinging to a rope, like 


oan't help themselves, and must go the distance, e.isy, broad flights of steps have been cut through the 
I'oIitfincsS, I have observed, like igany other things superincumbent strata of marl, clay, sand, fay into the 
that are more for ornament than use, is very much depths of that mineral 1 liftt givey its savour to the 
damaged by moisture: civility, which is all we con- earth. It scorns, indeed, like desecration to enter in* 
ductors pretend to, is a much tougher article, and any less dignified way this wonderful labyrinth of 
more waterproof, though it won’t keep out the rain any cj-vstal halls, one hundred of which measure from 
more than tho other. Rain is a wonderful damper to 100 to 130 feet in height, and from 80 to 100 feet 


sociability as well uS to 


Itjun is a wonderful damper t< 
to oro*deloth: when the watei 


r to 100 to 130 feet in height, and from 80 to 100 feet 
ator in length and breadth, each having its peculiar name, 


is dropping from people’s clothes, conversation drops derived from some event connected with thimines, 
too; and as for a joke, it isn’t always safe to venture nr from soi.se Polish king or Austrian emperor who 
upon»ono in the wet, because when folks arc dripping, may have honoured the place with his presence, or 
they won’t stand roasting--which, dT course, is natural from some* Catholic saint who may have been an 
enough. There’s a prodigious rush sometimes of a especial favourite with the coiners. Sonic of these 
splashy night to cate.h the last ’bus; and then it is that chambers of the deep'have, indeed, been especially 
your model-gentleman stands at one side, and lets devoted to religious worship; others to the worship of 
others be accommodated before he takes thought for the muses o£ dancing and of music, being set aside as 
himself—though I’ve never had the pleasure of Thing ball-rooms and concert-rooms; and othosB, again, are 
introduced to that gentleman yet. used aB stables for horses, the inequalities of the upper 

It came down dismally this morning, more like a water- world having thus found their way down into this 


spout than a 8 turpi of rain. We pulled up as usual at 
Grinder Lane for Mr Philpotts, hut lie never came. I 
thought it was the foul weather kept him at home. It 


subterranean world also. The largest of these salt- 
chapels is dedicated to St Anthony, to whose kind 


thought it was the foul weather kept him at home. It intercession, tradition says, the country is indebted for 
wasn’t though, as I found out before we’d gorte a mile the discovqjy of the Bait-mines. AT sister of 8t Casimir 
further. It’s a fact that the young fellow that was so —so goes the story—lost a precious ring, and in her 
civil to him. the other night, has bolted oflfov.'ith the dismay, prayed to St Anthony to help her to illicit, 
monger Miss Philpotts, ami married her clean out. The complaisant saint, though refusing to help to 


monger Miss Philpotts, and married her clean out. 
He’s a lawyer, they say, and in doing business for the 


The complaisant saint, though refusing to help to 
restore to the lady a mere token of earthly vanity, 


father, has found out J.hat the Misses P. have each appeared to her in a dream, and designating to her tho 
fortunes in tlieir own right, inherited from tlieir mother’s spot where the mines were discovered, told her that by 
lather, of which tho old gentleman has themonngemdht. digging there, she would find a treasure greater than 
.yfOUng Circuit has taken his choice of the two; and the one she had lost. The chapel of tit Anthony, 
how’the thing lias got wind, it is thought the other will hoAovcr, was not built, or rather excavated, until 1698, 
Jo By hook or by crook, in spite of all the unwilling from which period, until ilu* reign orJoseph II., a mass 
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I Vas said here every morning for tlie Vimere.' At pre¬ 
sent, divine worship is celebrated in the chapel only 
( once a year, on the 3d of July—-a great festival among 
the miners, who, clad in holiday attire, attend the mass, 

; and then dine together u< lon| tables spread in some of 
:t&l adjoining halls. In this Gothic chapel, well as 
in the smaller ones in the mines, not only the walls, 
'the doors, the niches, arc hewn ont in salt., but so 
JiSewtoc are the altar and the crucifix in'front of it, 
'tlw statues of the saints, as large as life, that grace the 
giuhes and kneel around tlic altar, and even the little 
lamps, of antique form, that, bufte before their shrines. 

The grandest of these crystal halls is, however, the 
tail-room, adorned with slender columns with orn*.- 
iB&ted capitals, with friezes of sculptured foliage, and 
with a oliandcliej formed of salt-crystals, sixty feet in 
l circumference. In this hall are given the fetes which, 
on occasion of the pro strict of emperor orJHjhg, have 
made these^ subterranean regions resound wiTiit»®Smieie 
and the mirth of the children of the earth—no doubt 
much to the disgust of the elfin sprites who reigned as 
sole masters here, until busy bustling man ferreted out 
the seoret riches of *noir realm. The effect produced 
when the hundreds oi* lights in the chandeliers* are 
reflected from the myriads of saline gems which form 
the walls, ceiling, and iloor of these halls, is vw.lnmxly 
beautiful; said the fete given here to King Augustus II. 
of Poland, in particular, is deseribed as surpassing in 
splendour ‘and magnificence anythin Acver \A messed 
in the richest stein: built pnluces off the surface of 
the earth. Among the sculptured works of salt that 
adorn the various chambers, a trophy .formed of all 
the. tools and instruments used in the mine, is parti¬ 
cularly interesting; hut the work of most artistic, 
value is a statue of Kjng Jblm^ngilhnind of Poland, 
out out df a single block of crystal. In the stables 
for the horses, that spend their lives in tins glittering 
palace, the boxes, mangers, und f troughs are all cut 
out of salt; and the very air you breathe is imping- 
Dated with tlie mineral. But however monotonous this 
realm of salt may si.m Ui sonic, tswotln-rs H has 
strange, attractions; ami the eccentric yaw arrow, for 
instance, on one occasion '■stablhlvil hiwlrRnj-quarters 
here during three days, di >t.ttiiig dispatches to secre¬ 
taries, writing oil bloods of salt, mid directing the 
increments of tromisstjp f#ie world above by means 
-of adjutants hoiste* uji and down through li.irksome 
shafts. 

Liko the colonists in Australia, who for yeay 
wandered over gold-lietds without noticing the glitter¬ 
ing treasures at their feet, the various tribes who by 
turns inhabited the Carpathians, for centuries drew' 
from distant sources scanty supplies of thpt salt which 
is as essentia) to barbarous as to rclined nature, 
alii'o, 100 feet benelilli the soil they were trending, lay 
supplies of this wholesome mineral, sufficient for the 
win Id's consumption; for although it is only in 
Bochum and VVieliczka, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Cracow, that extensive mines have been opened, 
there is every reason to believe that the salt-fields, of 
wliich these, form part, extend in one continuous bed 
below tile whine range of the Carpathians, and through 
Transylvania and Moldavia, because, wherever mines 
liavi* been worked in these regions, it lias been found 
that.not only are the •crystals of exactly the same 
structure, and the stilt of the same qualities, hut that 
the superincumbent strata of rock and earth follow 
eaej } outer in the same ord, r. The precise date of the 
discovery of the Wieliezkn Mines is r,ot known; the 
' first mention of them in the annuls of Poland occurs 
as early as the year 1237; but even then they are not 
alluded-to as a new discovery, but as an established 
enterprise. The first working ot the veins was in accord¬ 
ance with the rudeness of the times; and the yield, no 
doubt, remained insignificant, until the oslabliahtfibnt 
of regular mining enterprise, in the middlo of the 


fifteenth century; but even after this period, the amount 
of salt extracted bon? no proportion to the inexhaustible 
richness of the mines; for these were farmed out to 
«ignorant,;Tews, who worked them by means of unskilled ■ 
Polish labourers, and who, being merely intent upon 
enriching themselves, t*fik no heed as to whether or 
not the excavations wt-re carried on so as to impede* 
the labours of their successors. At the period of the 
partition of Poland in 1772, the mines 'were, how¬ 
ever. considered of sufficient importance, to induce 
Russia and Prussia to introduce an article into the 
treaty of partition, stipulating for a ccrtnifi share in the 
produce; ami of the 900.000 hundredweights of salt at 
present produced annually in Bodmin and Wieliczka, 
Austria, in compliitncc with this article, cedes 200,000 
hundredweights to Prussin. ami LbO.lklO hundredweights 
to Russiu. However, even the 900,0nW hundredweights 
extracted annually, bv no means gi^& the measure of 
the productive power of the Wielinzka Wines, which are 
at pre»cnt,workcd upon the,highest scilutific principle** 
under the superintendence of inining-ertginoers educated 
for the purpose, at the academy of Chemnitz, in Hun¬ 
gary ; lmt the Austrian govermufnt has reserved to 
itself tlu: monopoly of the salt-trade, and consequently 
takes care tq’regulate the production according to what 
it considers its own interests. On an'average. the salt 
is sold by the government at five gulden the hundred' 
i weight, bat the expenses of production are kept strictly 
secret; however, tiff' general opinion at the mines is, 
that llv government realises no less than 400 per cent, 
.profit and thus derives from these mines an annual 
net revenue of 2,200.000 gulden ; an .amount consider¬ 
ably exceeding the revenues of the whole kingdom of 
r. Jdomeria. So anxious is the Au.,Irian government 
that none but itself shall enjoy the advantages to be 
derived from llvse rich mines, thalf the armors arc 
searched every evening before leaving the works, lest 
| they should carry away with them some of the precious 
, miner,-il, beyond Ibc fifteen pounds a year allowed then, 
i in addition to tla ir ignges; and the water pumped up 
from the mine is conveyed through a subterranean pipe 
| into the Vistula, find pails of rich brine being daily 
i wasted in this way. 

j The winks at present extend over an area of 3b,000 
i square fathoms, the length of the galleries and passage* 
i making together Avon and a half German miles (about 
I tbirty-seu'ii English miles). They consist of three 
divisions, or ‘fields,’ as they are termed in the techni¬ 
cal language, corresponding to the throe epochs ill the 
history of the mining cntmirise. The ‘Old Field’ 

.-emprises the first irrcgf.larpitg sunk'; tlie ‘Jnniuit 
field,' called after King John of Poland, comprise* 
the improved works, dating from thh fifteenth cuntury; 
and the ‘i,ew Field’ comprises the works coma*need 
under A ustrian superintendence, and carried on accord' 
ing to the most advanced principle* of mining science. 
These fields consist of five stories, or ‘contignations,’ 
as they are called in Galicia, the one below the other, 
and each comprising vast ranges of chambers, com-, 
mu*Vating with eucli other by numerous horizontal 
galleries or ‘levels;’ while the various contignations 
communicate by means -of perpendicular and oblique 
shafts, besides the staircases already mentioned. The - 
first eontignalion is 34 fathoms below the surface, the 
lowest 145 fathoms, intervals of 10 or 15 fathoms being 
left between each story; and the lowest level of the 
mines is thus 300 feet below that of the sea, and 580 
foot helm*the bed of tho Vistula. Lower, it is considered 
dangt4ous to proceed, on account of the suit-spring* 
that gash forth when the salt is excavated at a greater 
depth. The first traces of sqlt are discovered at * 
depth of about fifteen fathoms below tho surface, wlwre 
it Appear* in ‘ bunches' of variuus dimension* imbedded 
in the olay. Here and there, also; it Appear* already 
at this depth in very thin vein*, which are not, how¬ 
ever, worked. The deeper one descends into the bed 
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of day impregnated with the salt the larger become 
the messes of the latter. At first they measure from 
S, 10, to IS feet in diameter, and subsequently reacb*as 
much as 50 and 100 feet; but not until a deptji of GOO 1 
feet belqvr the surface is reached does the salt appear 
in regular beds; the masses u'seady alluded to above 
forming, onjthe contrary, immense cube*? lying heaped 
up in all directions and in all positions. The lowest 
beds do not'oeenpy a horizontal position, but incline 
at an angle of 05 degrees southwards, towards the 
Carpathians. Some of the beds are indeed quite perpen¬ 
dicular, fojmihf^ as it were, great walls of salt. In some 
places, the beds are only 20 io 00 feet thick; in others, 
ILjfrom 70 to 100 feet. The quality of llio salt varies 
JSrwith its place of deposit. That ifearest the surface. 

W and sparingly intermixed with tlic clay, is called 
hlotnik, or ‘ dirt-F/lt,' and is used only for building 
purposes in the Jnincs, or when sold for rattle; that 
forming the lurgsf cubiform masses, is called green salt, 
find is the most important, Jrcmi the commegdal point 
of view; that occupying the lowest position, and frigid 
jjSn regular bods, is called szi/biLnwa salt, and is the 
ftfiest in quality, •intermixed with the other salts, arc 
• o)so (bund blocks of crystal-salt, or sa^i/itimiir, as it is 
rifermed in science, which is so prccinusf^hut it was* 
‘formerly reserved exclusively for the kings of Poland. 

- who used to make presents of it to persons on whom 
wished to bestow a favour. F.veit’ atMhis ^ay, 
tmpi a rarity lit ‘to sot '.'Wore a king;'ami 
■ed Weights are yearly set. aside for tlie lyme of 
a; 2 .} lumdredweights lor the bmperor of llyssia. 
cli, mid 2 hundredweights as knur of Poland; w Idle : 
the emperor of Austria, as such, receives Inintlrcd- 
weights, and as king of IIuneasy, I l.iuidivdweichi 
yearly ’’The statue of King John Sigisnmnd, bcloiv 
alluded to* is hdwn out of the hugest, block of this 
crystal ever extracted from the mines. In general, the 
blocks are not much above one eubie foot >u si/e; and 



quantity of* salt tor the consumption of 800,000,000 * 
of iiuman beings, allowing 10 pounds of salt for each 
peraoJl; and if each hundredweight be rated at three 
gulden, acqprding to t^ie nresent value of money, they 
have caused a circulutio* of *300,000,000 of gulden. 
Buell, indeed, is the njmibcr of pits, chambers, galleries, 
passages, cross-cuts, shafts, Sc., opened during the 000 
years that the mines are. supposed to have been worked, 
and such the carelessness with which tho works'were 
conducted for a length of time, that no clue at present 
exists to part of the older fields; and the mining officials 
of Wicliczka are acquitted, only with certain divisions 
of this great subterranean labyrinth.* 

Among the peculiarities of the Wicliczka Minos iL 
lliat although they hold in their depths about twenty 
small lakes, eat h several hundred fefljt long, and from 
eighteen to twenty-four feet deep, there is a total 
absence ij^liat moisture and ^lushiness which render 
mineAdffi general so disagreeable. "No winter here 
trickles from the walls, gathering in’pools around the 
workmen’s feet; the greatest cleanliness and neatness 
reign throughout the subterranean chambers ; and 
although pools of water arc son, times discovered in 
somt*little cavily, they are speeflily and quietly drained 
off, so as to create 110 discomfort. Fresh water from 
the uppspnvgious, however, flows in pipes through the 
various chambers and passage for the ust*<teS 4 jjyynmers 
as well as the horses, which <lo not, like the "former, 
return if. the r®ions of fresh air and waterwhon the 
labours of the iMy arc over. The air in these mines is 
exceedingly dry, as is proved to demonstration by tho 
sculptured works of salt which have stood there for 
centuries wiilaut having suffered any sensible de¬ 
terioration; but although dry, the air is by no means 
fits ennui, for rapid ciyrcuts circulate through alt the 
milk ries and passages, and at some points, from causes 
unknown, increase to quite a tempestuous wind. In 
the year 1745, a niost^extraordinary whirlwind, caused 


various little articles and toys are. carved out of them, ! by the fulling in of thf roof of a great cavern, created 


the utmost consternation in the mines. The condensed 


and sold at the mines. Soiiu t nqes, also, this it;, st.d 
is found in plates of such faultless purity, that ttni j ;ur escaping ‘fre 11 this veritable cavn of yV.olus, shot 
equal the finest plate-glass, and attempts hum hem [ tiirough tiie v Jiiories upset the labourers found on its 
made to convert them into mirrors. The green salt j passage. opfrTei away their tools* broke down pillars 
consists of many small sail-crystals, so firmly incur- 1 and doorways, and finally rushed up one of the perpon- 
porateil With each other, as to present to the. eye a 1 dicular shafts, destroying in its exit the building that 
substance as clear and transparent hs common green ! colored th’e month of the xlteft*.,The deleterious gases 

' that often prom so fatal in ed'W. %oppet, silver, and 
other mines, are. however, unknown in tho Wicliczka 
Mines; and, indeed, as a general rule, the masses of 
salt ate so closely packed, as to leave no room fur 
llioir development. At long intervals, a species of 
combustible hydrogen gas, denominated snlrhr by tho 
Foies, msikcs % its appearance; but it generally* burns 


bottle-glass. It varies much in quality, according to 
tho composition of the crystals; but to enumerate and 
describe its various subdivisions, would occupy too 
jnuch of our space. Th e jin est. quality, ns before said, 
la called s/.y hi town salt. ^htfe is not so dark in colour 
os the common green salt, and is even more compact 
Where the salt obeurs in large masses, the miners 
prepare, with chisel and pick, a perpendicular surface 
or wall, in the chamber in which ■•they arc working, 
rendering it smooth and uniform to a height ol’ about 
twenty feet. Such a surface is called a uirntt , ami 
Along tlie whole face of this mirror arc then cut narrow 
grooves or furrows of 20 or 30 im^ies in depth, and at 
intervals of three feet from each other. By mono# of 
these grooves, a 'lumber of small iron wedges are then 
introduced on each’ side of the strips marked off; and 
the wedges being all raised at once, the huge mass of 
■alt is thus lonsen&d from the wall, but remains standing 
until thrown down by main force- In the fall, the suit- 
pillars of course break into fragments, and these are 
subsequently cut on tho spot into different, forms, 
According to thoir size. It is calculated that ^00 cubic 
fathoms of rock give 100,000 hundredweights o# salt; 
and the annual yield in Wicliczka being on an average 
700,000 bundredweight|, an additional space of 2300 
cubic fathoms, or a chamber measuring 80 feet in height, 
length, and breadth, is added every year to the mines. 
By means of these numbers, it has further been calcu¬ 
lated that, supposing the mines to hare been worked to 
tilts extent for 400 years, they have furnished a sufficient 


out without 'causing any explosion. The miners of 
Wicliczka luv not, therefore, exposed to the dreadful 
accidents which so often spjoad desolation through 
our colliery districts; lmt their health sutlers, in some 
measure, from tho inspiration of the fine particles of 
sail that float upon the air, and which act injuriously 
on the lungs* Upon the whole, however, jhey attain a 
fair average age, and among then 1 are many who have 
worked as long as forty ^-ears in the. mines. Upon dead 
bodies, the air of the suit-mines acts as a natural pre¬ 
server; so mucl. so, indeed, that had tlie Egyptians 
possessed such mines, they need not have gone to tho 
expense nffd trouble of making mummies of their dead; 
at least, tit* carcasses of horses that have died in tlie 
works at Wieib zka have been found, after the lapse of 
many years, in a state of perfect preservation. fc 
At a future period, many a still unknown secrete of 
nature vyll, no doubt, bo revealed by a study of the 
salt-mines of Wicliczka; but hitherto the Austrian 
government lms guarded, with a jealousy difficult to 
account for, not only the secrets connected with the 
working and administration of the mines, but even tlifi 
geological facts relating to them. A glimpse of the 
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%any interesting subjects for apecnlatiorfi offered by 
II the mines may, however, bo obtained in the museum 
f] formed on the spot, containing various objects found 
in them, such as shells of diverg kinds, shewing that 
mean from whose waters thes^ immense deposits of 


,tlic ' 
salt 


t were precipitated, was already.inhabitcd by^ininmis 
similar to those that at present strew our sea-beaches; 

: atyl charred and petrified trunks of trees, proving that 
' the neighbouring lands were already elad with verdure. 
But the task wc had set ourselves was to describe 
the Crystal Palace of Wieliczkn, not the events that 
preceded the. formation of the materials of which it is 
built—speculation! upon these we leave to others more 
lively to work them to ^profitable issue. • 

„ * y ' 

■Saii.’svays in Russia. 

The carriage allotted for my special gse was ahead. ti n feet 
'! square; 'it was famished with tivo sofas and eMfflfcftjWp small 
card-table,ftiid two side-tables. On the solas 1 coiihf have 
reclined at full length - a com enienco very desirable, and 
generally denied us on English railways; the sofas and 
chairs had air-cushions, and were very comfortable. 1 looked 
into several first and sew'iul class carriages, and they all 
appeared nieelysfltt.ed up, although not like the one assailed 
to me : the second-class cnriiiig*“-' had seats and cushions 
superior to those of the first-class on English vafflfays, and 
affntde'VpWWPof room to each individual, allowing of his 
sitting without cramping his knees iqxm those of the 
persoil opjftritp to hint. W- left Jloscojtat elevel o'clock 
precisely; Mr Sliarman, my servant, and myself, occu¬ 
pying this little room to ourselves; our luggage was 
stowed away in another carriage. ... L was pleased to 
perceive that there was no unnecessary hlffry in the rail¬ 
way movements, such as those which annoy the English*, 
traveller: plpnty of time was alloyed it every station to 
tlm passengers to take their meals, and in each there was 
all that could be required in the way of refreshments. The 
tune allowed for the train to puss from one station to 
another is carefully fixed for the driver, who dare not arrivi 
a minute sooner or later; so that in some eases we had 
to go very slowly, in ovder not to amvixbefnvf the lime. 
This, however, is not. unpleasant, as peojnB on the i nnti- 
nent do not give way p> that nervous hiqrtWlm-h fidgets 
us and shortens our lives. Who in England hhs time to 
look around him ? Rich and poor seem to ho urged along 
by ‘ II impetus which prevent their thinking nf anything 
except of their iiextnymintmeut; and as soon as that is 
|*kopf, their thoughts fly to the next— Royer's Pngli-h 
Prisoners in Russia, 

urn soFTi.r. • 

**Tis all very well,' said my godfather, putting in his 
oar—*'tis all very well, that rubbing down atal polishing 
off, provided 'tis done in moderation; hut let me tell you, 
there is such a thing ns rubbing too hard. I*iiavc seen an 
American Indian rubbing’ two pieces of rough wood to¬ 
gether; after a little time, they became \t great deal 
Min.other, and had a phfiisrmt warm feel: hut when ho 
rubbed away some time longer, llioy took lire, bktzeil up, 
and rr.icklcd, and sputtered in all directions. Now, ’tis 
just the same thing, 1 suspect, in murrtfd life. Rub 
quietly, and #tdy a little at a lime, and all will go on 
smoothly; lint if you stick to it, hard and fast, from 
morning to night, take my word far it, you will kindle up a 
blaze at last that \ on may not find it easy to put out.’— 
Dublin University Magazine. 

THK TURKISH COUNTRY CF.KTI.EMA* 

As there are no liberal professions ill- Tufts ey, except 
the public functions, the class of proprietors is 1 he (inly one 
whfth represents our middle classes, and this is gradually 
dyfag away, TJio Turkish gi-ullemau, who lives on his 
property, either resides on Ids farm in the country or in 
a town-house. In the first, he manages his c-stiit*, attends 
to his house, and exercises hospitality ; m t i, P „ t i u . ri t h c 
education of Ills children, prayers, alms, and the cnjovmcot 
of the kef employ s%U his time. But lie nnitrs wi tlx this 
native in^plence ai^l reserve, a dignity, a nohility of feshng 
an affection for his children. Kindness to liis servants ami 


slaves, and a delicacyhis treatment of the harem, which 
are truly admirable. He is proud, though without the 
slightest admixture of vanity, more especially Of his jeligion. 
tee bclieijbs that the empire is hurriedly approaching to its 
cml; and if he be rich, ho desires that ho may be buried 
in Asia, an the great ceiqptcry of Scutari, in order that the 
presence gf tbs infidels May not sully tlio asylum whore his 
hones rest, whenever tho Turks have lost Stamhoul. He 
believes in the Impossibility of any regoneratkm of Turkey, 
and is consequently, as far as his apathy will perntit him, 
a bigoted opponent of reform. —Sir George Larpenft 
Turkey. , 


• (JfiTOB E It, 

It ijj no joy to me to sit 
On dreamy summer eves, V 
"When from her broad bright, shield the rqpon 
Harts arrows through, the IcIJwos, 

Ami nil things through the quiet land 
■ Rest, love—hut nolliing grieves. 

Be tier X like uld Autumn, 

With hair tossed In amljro" 

Eire* striding o’er the stubble-fields, 

IVlieu tho equinoctials blue.. 

yhegi timidly the sun creeps up 

Tin ougluanisty mornings cold, ‘ 

And Itoliin on the. orchard-hedge 

Pings cheerily and hold , 

While heavily the frosted plum 
Drops downward on the mould. 

And as he passes, Autumn 
Into Earth’s lap does throw 
Brown apples gay in a game of play, • 

When the equinoctials blow. 

When the young year his carol sinks 
Into a patfenit psalm. 

Craves no more for the honey-cup 
But for the cup of halm, 

And all his storms and sunshine hursts 
Controls to one brave calm. * 

AN hilo step by step walks Autumn, 

With steady eyuc, that shew 
Nor grid nor fear, to the death of the year, 

When the equinoctials blow. 

- ... . --3t_ 


SO MORE ftAXCH) JIUTTIill. 

Wild recommends that the butter should be kneaded 
with final, milk, and then with pure water. He states, 
that by this treatment, the butter is rendered its fresh and 
inn e in tluvour as when recently made. He ascribes this 
result to the fact, that hutjrio’aeid, to which the rancid 
odour and taste arc oiling, is readily soluble in fresh milk, 
ami is then remov ed .-—Journal of Industrial Progress. 

* riUTCRE SALE AT BIRMINGHAM. 

In No. 47, we mentioned, in reference to a notice in a 
former Number, of a sale of supposed spurious pictures at 
Birmingham, that the auctioneers implicated—but whose 
names were not mentioned by us—had brought an action 
against our authority, The Art Journal. Since then, Mr 
Hall ol The Art Journal has disclaimed in a public adver¬ 
bs'* merit any intention to cast injurious reflections upon, 
Mcksiji IfcdJow and Robinson ; adding—‘ I have no doubt 
whatever that they did not lend their aid to any deceit, and 
that tlm character they have so long and so honourably 
borne in Birmingham, supply agtplo proof that they are 
incapable of any wrong aet in tlieir profesaioual dealings.’ - 

Printed and Published by W. and S. Chamous, 8 Bride’s Passage, 
Fleet Street, London, and 889 High Street, Euninvaan. ATso 
void by J. M'Giaskak, SO Upper Saekvllle Street, Duautr, slid 
all Booksellers. 











THE- 1,1) NDON liANQU E T. 

Thkre is a masted distinction between tin- west end 
and the cast in the social organisation ,ot London. 
Tlie former devotes itself to polities, evening-parties. 
Almacks, the Opcrg, and excitement; the latter, to 
plodding industry*in.llie morning, and plum-pudding 
in the afternoon —extensive eoniniercial Speculations by 
day, and substantial social enjoyments byVght. We 
have ‘assisted’ at private parties and public talih'-d'hviiui 
in every part of Europe, and with all onf detrire to^be 
deemed cosmopolitan and fushionahi!^we candidly con¬ 
fess our predilections ore in favour of old Kngliew fare. 
The Germans have hut one meal in the twenty*Tour 
hours, their breakfast being a mouthful of tobacco- 
smoke, washed down with a mouthful of K'lffrc srhwurk-; 
and from the heterogeneous charade of tile dinner, 
which lustqouly three hours, it requires the remaining 
twenty-one to digest it. The French are better; but i 
they carry artistic refinement in culinary matters to 
such a pitch, that all sense of enjoyment is puffed nwny 
in a * ovjfli'l or a rol-uii-rciil. Tim Italians nppear to 
forget that man is a carnivorous animal, commence 1 
with the dessert, and never get to the dinner itself; 

! and as for Uussia, the less we say of their abominable 
caricaturM of French rookery the better. It is only 
in England that the philosophy of feasting has been 
regularly studied and reduced to a system. It has 
often been said, by way of a sneer, that the way to ! 
an Englishman’s heart is through his stomach, and we 
know that nothing of, importance can he inaugurated, 
and few things pertaining to* the common weal con¬ 
summated in this country, without a dinner; hut this 
is no tom English peculiarity, for the apparently slight 
circumstance of a twopenny-halfjfcnny dinner that 
didn’t come off in Paris overturned a dynasty, and 
carried France through the phase of a republic to that 
of an empire, Lot no one. then, deny what is every¬ 
where regarded as the gfceut husinels of life.; but at ^|js 
festive season, when adipose sheep, pinguiferous oxen, 
overgrown geese, 4nd overfed turkeys, are commen¬ 
cing their brief but brilliant career, let us have a little 
quiet appetiti»ing\alk about how this said ‘ business' is 
managed on a large scale in the great metropolis. 

The head-quarters of good living are certainly east 
of Temple-Bar, although the Thatched House Tavern, 
St James's, and the Freemasons’ Tavern, fSrng con¬ 
necting-links in a sort of chain of good-fellowship 
tending to unite tho east and the west. Wo can call 
to mind a dozen leading articles in newspapers, and 
a score of philanthropic speeches, all commencing; 

‘ England it bonourablg distinguished above all other 
countries by the number and extent of her charitable 


institutions;’ and as we find the patriotic phrase per¬ 
tinent, w^resB it into our service. These numerous, 
and, i^MEnc great majority of eases, well-managed and 
valuable institutions, arc llie fountains whence flow 
annually a great amount, of festivity, os %ell as a noble 
flood of philanthropy and benevolence. Every recurring 
year an appeal is made by each of these public charities 
to tffe liberality of the affluent, and these appeals 
uniform^ Jake the shape of a public dinner. The first 
step is the organisation of a committee, autU^^icm a 
list of stewards is made out, of persons locally interested 
in the ffroinotiij^ of the good work, or ydUng‘par¬ 
liamentary or forensic aspirants for distinction. The 
•business of the stewards is to canvass among their 
friends for gunfits to the dinner; and formerly the 
Responsibility rested upon them of defraying certain 
incidental expenses, bi^ this lias been found so oljcc- 
tionuble, that it lias been abolished, and all accessary 
charges are now paid out of the general fund. The 
finding an eligible chairman to preside is the most 
difficult task, and requires to he set ubout weeks, 
aud sometimes ninths, in advance. Upon the selec¬ 
tion of ehaifmar*rests the fiecuuiary success or failure' 
of tho dinner^and one of the penalties whieJt men 
of high station, great eloquence, or political standing, 
have to pay, is the numerous applications from 
charitable’associations to ^irefjjie^ at these* annual 
dinners. Taking the chair at one of these convivial 
meetings is bad enough during the season, when every 
hour of a public man's time is valuable; but when, 
in addition to this, the chairman has to put hie name 
down for a round sum, ranging from ten to fifty or one 
hundred pounds, and when the dose lias to be repeated 
five, or six times during the year, it is enough to spoil 
the digestioq of the best served dinner in the metro¬ 
polis. Local interests sometimes are brought to bear* 
and in other eases tho‘popularity and the cost are 
calculated; hut few in tho long-run hesitate to lend 
their name, when they know that it is tp appear In 
capital letters in the advertisements, placards, and 
dinner-tickets, as that one who has kindly consented 
to preside at the anniversary festival of so qpd so. 

This is a groat point gained, but it is not all—often 
as many moves ns go to a game of chess are required 
to make th# engagements of the Koble Lord or Eight 
Honourable Gonileman and the ‘open days’ the tavern- 
keeper can offer correspond. The price of a ticket t# a 
charity-dinner is now by general consent fixed afc a 
guinea; Jput the tavern-keeper's contract is for some 
smaller sum, say twelve to fifteen shillings—the diffe¬ 
rence being to meet the expense of vocalists, who must 
have their dinner and a guinea each ; hire of a piaiiOj 
or, if tire funds can afford it, a miiitiiryjmnd ; invitations 
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to the press; and a guinea to that indigenflUB function¬ 


ary, a toast-master, who, standing behind t]ic chairman, 
repeat! in a stentorian voice hit* orders and toasts, dud, 
givgs emphasis and cnsmbkjfo the rounds tf cheering. 
The eventful day at length arrives: cabs and private 
carriages about the hour of six' roll up to file i'ree- 
yiasons’ or tho Loi^Jon Tavern; there is a perfect 
eruption of kid gloves and white neckcloths. The 
stewards marshal their friends in coteries, and the 
arrival of the chairman, half an hour after the precise. 
time, is the signal to sent? off the soup. Headed by 
the committee and stewards with long wands—part 
%Tthe ‘ properties ’ of file tavern—the chairman enters 
from the anteryim, takes his seat at the head of the 
table, and the hungry guests fall to. The dinners, we 
are bound to say, arc#generally good atjahjsbundant, 
their character varying with the season. NoviXtilieless, 
‘many persons almost starve in the midst of plenty, 
from their diffidence in calling for dishes beyond their 
reach, or their inability to obtain the attentions of a 
■waiter. A jpibiluf. otico gave us a hint: 1 1 qjways 
have an excellent dinner, but then I pay a shilling 1 
more than any one else.’ ‘Ilow so?’ ‘I«gn-t hold of 
a waiW'lBme, and shew him a shilling confiden¬ 
tially, with the intimation, “If yoa^takn c.yo of me. 
you shaft have that;’’ and Revcm»#n1mon, pea-fowl, 
ducklings and green pease, the first of tlic season, 
White-bait, plain and deviled, and other delicacies 1 
which only circulate at the top-table, flrnd their way to 
racy A piece of judicious and well-calculated lib«- 
raltty on tho part of the eomiaitleh frequently is, to 
send round the champagne two or three times in very 
tall and very thin glasses, illustrating the greatest 
amount of show with the smallest quantity of sub¬ 
stance : hut this pays well, combining as it does style, 
exhilaration, and ex, ilenient. The maittiry is entirely 
local, and seldom finds its wav beyond the room. The 
little booklets hesiffc every guest's plAe'tplI the vast 
amount of good the souety has done, and draws a 
painful .picture of its present state of impecuniosity. 
There is a generws rivalry or. the part of all. in the 
preseiicc of their friends mid neighbours, to do the 
tiling handsomely. Showers of Wows upon the plates 
and the puck-pitted mahogany tables greet the reading 
of the list of donations. The chairman slips a win 
as soQii as he conveniently can; a few choice spirits 
close up the thinned ranks to have another jolly half- 
hour, and awake next morning with headaches, and an 
.indistinct recollection of having put Own a figure 
twice or three times as‘large as they liml intended the 
previous morning—and so terminates the charitable 
festival. 

Of theses dinners, at which the guests average from 
one to three hundred, it would be difficult to say how 
many hundred take plare hi London between the 
months of January and .Inly, and how many thousand 
pounds are. subscribe^; two, and sometimes throe of 
them, take place simultaneously at the LonCon Tavern, 
the resources and accommodation of wltlch are on a 
yfiy large scale; and the Freemasons and the Albion 
ore put upon their mettle, to provide for tlieir numerous 
patrons. But besides the hecatombs annually immo¬ 
lated on tho altar of benevolence, the greafo-City com¬ 
panies—which have outlived the object of their original 
institution— give occasional signs of vitality in the 
* shape of splendid entertainments, to which princcsof the 
blood-royal, ministers of states and leaden of political 


parties axe invited ; a snd it is in some of these that the 
conservative doctrines and protective policy, now nearly 
a/ obsojete as these ancient guilds, find a harmless 
vent. The display of massive plate, and the princely 
and expensive character of these entertainments, attest 
the wea^i and the munificent hospitality hf the city of 
London; while they are also BuggestivoCnf the great 
amount of goodrthnt might be effected by«a more judi¬ 
cious application of this wealth. The Merchant Tailors’’ 
Company, whose splendid hall is hidden in a narrow- 
lane near the Bank—tlie<Goldsmiths’ Cdmpeny, whose 
head-quarter^ are. in a still narrower one, behind the 
General rusl-oftiuc—and the Fishmongers’ Company, 
close to London Bridge—are among the most aristocratic 
in tlieir appointments, and the mosV extravagant in the 
style of tlieir entertainments; buV there are many 
olliers, n regular attendance of a fcw\seii6ons it which 
will, in a wcll-comliliuncd man, produce a fair share of 
tlpit unctuous rotundity which is one of the usual 
results of good living, good digestion, and a good status 
among the citizens of London. ,lt*is impossible for a 
man to tell w hat he can do in .this way until he hflfl 
tried, nlthoftgfi without prudence he may be put hors 
dr combat before he has fairly started. He must be 
acquainted with the considerate concession etiquette 
makes to turtle-soup, to which he may be helped seven 
ti/fies, although i*>is contrary to all gastronomic rule 
to aslj for any other more than twice. He must leave 
a corner for ‘ the meal,’ or green fat, which at all feasts 
of any pretension is served round separately after¬ 
wards ; he must know the exact' quantity of that 
pleasant hut insidious stimulant- which, under the 
name of turtle or pine punch, is administered to restore 
the internal bidunce of power; and lie mustjic initiated 
in tlie mystery of uncovering and pledgiug ids neigh¬ 
bour in • the loving cup,’ where mulled eliiret-, cunningly 
spiced, creams np lovingly to the lips of the guest, lie 
must eschew the pieces dr ti'sishtuce, and dally daintily 
with the lighter and fnorc nppetitising morsels, reserving 
his strength for the closing struggle with plump 
partridges, fascinating pheasants, and these delicate 
quails, the smell of winch, according to Hoycr tlie 
immortal, will call hack a dead man to Jife, The 
traditional petit cure of liqueur is said to keep game 
from rising ; and if lie has husbanded liis resources, he 
is now in a condition to enjoy some of those rare 
vintages which He buried amidst city sewers and gag- 
pipes, and rise, phoenix-like, to grace those festive 
assemblages, flowing like Hth*id rubies and pearls over 
the palate, and once moVe, mayhap, reappearing in con¬ 
siderable carbuncles, when pleasure reigns paramount, 
and prudence is drowned in ‘ potations pottle-dq/jp.’ 

At tlie head s>f civic banquets stands tlie Lord 
Mayor's inaugural entertainment at tho Guildhall, on 
the 9th of November. This is one of tlie most extra¬ 
vagant, aristocratic, unsatisfactory, and uncomfortable 
of all the public dinners witliin the soundof Bow-bells; 
a%d yet it. is the onf which half*London looks forward to 
for tlie whole year, and the question of to be or not to 
he invited to which materially affrtt.s the private com-- 
fort and happiness and public, position of a thousand 
citizens. Tho cost of tl ns banquet is defrayed jointly by 
the new Lord Mayor and the new Sheriffs, and their 
popularity during tlieir year of office gTeatly depends 1 
upon the extent to which they ‘ bleed and lfeed.’ One 
of the igost onerous duties of the newly-elected king of 
tlie City is the weighing and balancing the claim* of 
those who must be invited, who ought to be invited, and- 
who cannot be invited for want of room. Dignities, and 
place, and precedence, are as accurately and as jealously 
adjusted at the Mansion House as at the palace of St 
James’s; and as the wives and families of the citizens 
arc eligible to the Guildhall banquet and ball, the 
selection is rendered more complicated and puzzling 
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The preliminary pageant of tinscl.and tomfflolery is so 
Veil known, and so generally ridiculed, that we hope 
it may soon become matter of history. The t)th* of 
November is certainly a great day for the City t police- 1 
men and pickpockets are paramount in the forenoon ; 
all businesses paralysed, all co.wmerce at a Btahd-stfll, 
and all ni^it long Cheapsldc ’stands aghast at the 
invasion of its precincts by long lines of equipages, 
nondescript Uniforms, and curious costumes—the state 
paraphernalia of the representatives*of all friendly 
powers of the New and Old Wofld. Before tin- 
banquet, a pflnahbeck pattern of a drawing-room and 
levee takes place at the Guildhall, tliq gucsLs being 
all duly announced and introduce^ to the nc*w Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress in the council-chamber. 
The dinner takes |)lacc in the large entrance-hull. the 
whole expanse r 1 'which is covered with tables, ,n 
such asway as tp eeonomise space at the expense of 
comfort. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, with 
the fallen star, the late Lurd Mayor—who, minus his 
robes and chain of office, is during the night in a state 
of total eclipse—sit at the head of the table at the 
extreme east of the ball. The cabinet minister* and 
foreign ambassadors "take the right., micj the judges, # 
serjeants, and chief city functionaries the- left; and 
between this and the other end of the hall nearly a 
thousand ladies and gentlemen are packed as closely 
as they can sit, while an adjoining, room coUtamsathc 
overflow of about two hundred more? The ladies are, 
of course, all in full-dress; and the civic authorities, 
ambassadors, and ministers of stale, in their official' 
costumes; while jthe display of red-coats among the 
general company would jorm a regiment in itself, 
every deputy-lieutenant, lumber-trooper, city train- ‘ 
band, and artillejy officer flaming in scarlet, although 
many of tftem may he sorting you next day in more , 
pacific guise with thread and tape, or 'lv*tt mixed at 1 
three-and-eight.' The contract for the supphea of this | 
host o f diners is taken by one of the largo, City tavern- 
keepers, and, as a tailor would s*y, the style depends 
upon the figure. The citizens distinguish between the 
shabby and seedy, and the substantial and ‘stunning:’ 
and we have had striking examples of both within 
the last three years. As a matter of course, the great 
hulk of the entertainment is cold; hut when, as is 
generally the case, the supply of hot, turlle-soup is 
abundant, one may dine at. the Guildhall hunqin t if 
he can only find elbow-room. After the cold fowl, 
ham, tongue, and pies, there are two smoking-hot sub¬ 
stantial burons of beof,^ supply of game, n dessert 
which would gladden' the hc*t of a vegetarian, and a 
flood of wine enough to wash down this formidable 
array of dishes. The scene of gormandising— for it is 
literacy such—lasts a couple of hours, amidst a din 
and clatter absolutely deafening; Aid before the elo¬ 
quence of the evening commences, one-lmlf the guests— 
that is, the five or six hundred to the left of the central 
passage across the hall—are utterly oblivious of every¬ 
thing but animal enjoyment, and m cither see nor hear 
anything beyond their immediate neighbourhood. uWi 
fanfare of trumpet* behind the Lord Muyor’s clmir, to 
apprise the guests that Borne one is on his legs, never 
reaches these requite regions, from which come every 
now and then peals of laughter, the crash of broken 
glass, and other indications of obstreperous enjoyment. 
It is not too much to say that not 200 of this large 
assemblage hear a word of what is said, or know 
whether it ia speaking, singing, eating, or Cricking, 
that is going on at the upper end of the hall" The 
(Orators are like the pugilists in a prize-ring: those 
near them watch the performance sitting; those a little 
further off stand up, if they would hope to hear; and 
behind these is a ring of guests standing on the choirs 
and benches; and in the centre of this oratorical cock¬ 
pit^ the intellectual display, which is usually brief, 
oommonplace, and complimentary, comes off. Upon 


the whole, -those at the lower end of the iiall, where an 
hour after dinner the fun waxes fast and furious, have 
the best of the banquet; but it is wisely ordered that 
tlio whole affair is ‘ short, sharp, and decisive,’ for at the 
end of a few hours tljo strongest aldermanic constitu¬ 
tions sliaw signs of capitulation. Before eleven o’clock, 
the ladies retire to the ball-room, carriages are called 
up in quick succession, and lujky are the owners jf 
they come when they are called; but the weary'stars 
are winking in the gray dawn before the last of them 
leave the Guildhall yard. 

To maintain the piffiverbial hospitality of the good 
city of London, the Lord Mayor is'allowed L.10,000, 
with carriages, plate, servants,<and the Mansion-hous% 
during his year of office; anil in the banqueting-room, 
termed the Egyptian Iiall, a sucecssioiOof very splendid 
entertainments lakes place throughout the season, in 
the c(jur^. v fi" which the ehurjh and the state, litera¬ 
ture gts?l the fine arts, the metropolitan and provincial 
municipalities, and tlie mayor’s private friends and 
public supporters, arc in turn invited. 9o do the thing 
handsomely, it is calculated that the Lord Mayor must 
s]icut3 as much out of his privatf fortune as he receives 
fron^tbe Corporation. Wo betide him, however, if he 
exhibits the slightest indication of parsimony or eco¬ 
nomy— 1 feis a species of shabbiness a London citizen 
never forgives; am] some years back a maM^UtaSQjnted 
at with unmistakable feelings of disgust and indigna¬ 
tion. no* becuuAhe bad been a fraudulent bankrupt, 
or bad committed forgery or felony, hut for the more 
heinous crime—a suspicion of having saved money 
during lilts year of office! 

If we have not surfeited our readers with all tills 
Tiood living, wo must, take them one step further* It 
is Saturday evening—the London Tavern is brilliantly 
lighted up from the basement to the banquetin|;-room at 
I the top of the house. The interior wears an unusual 
I holiday Aspect. Rich ^arpets cover the stone-passages 
{ and staircases; ranges of pots, filled with odoriferous 
! shrubs and plants, occupy the landings ; swarms of 
! waiter? in fthiti. kid gloveo are flitting about; and the 
drawing am,! reception rooms on the principal floor are 
a blaze of wox*liglits, which are^nultiplied in magni¬ 
ficent mirrors. Guests, evidently of distinction, arrive 
— many of them a history in themselves, orjilling a 
brilliant page in it—and ufost of ^iiem covered with 
orders, stars, ribbons, and other decorations, tho well- 
earned distinctions of honourable civil or military 
si if vices. Fresh-looking and fair-haired Saxons, grim 
and gray-headed warriors, copper-coloured Asiatics, and 
all the shades of black, brown, anil bilious, are here 
assembled; lor the East India Company give /me of 
their stute-htgiqucts, a new governor-general, or a new 
eominandor-in-chicf being about to be sent out, or 
having just, returned, and all the aids of Oriental 
magnificence, Western wealtla and metropolitan gas¬ 
tronomic resources, are ‘invoked, to do honour to the 
distinguished guest. Tho banqucting-hall is brilliant 
with massive gold and silver plate, and almost as 
costly crystal, and perfumed with rare lowers and 
blooming exotics, although the earliest snow-drop 
may not have yet budded. Every dish is a study, 
and its cost would feed a moderate family for a month. 
Iiotliuusc grapes at eighteen shillings per pound; 
priceless prize pines; strawberries at a guinea a plate ; 
green pcaqg at ditto per pint; Johannisbcrger and 
hock; sparkling Burgundy and Moselle; magnums of 
curious old port, as unique in quality as oxtravaganfJn 
price; imperial tokay, and other foreign vintages, which 
rarely find their way into this country', ant ' are fabu¬ 
lous in uost, are among the accessories of tho banquet, 
which has no equal in the public or private enter¬ 
tainments of tliis or any other country. Hie number 
of guests generally averages 201), and the. cost about 
] OOo guineas. We think we may fairly rest here upon 
our laurels, and challenge any etnntiy or capital in the 
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vrflrid to'produce such substantial social sfetistics; and 
nor, gentle reader, having aatcred thus far for yum- 
amusement and information, ‘to dinner with what 
fippetite you may.’ , i • 


FINNISH NATIONALITY ANI) FINNISH 
'■* . literati;re. 

T;ib question of restoring Finland to Sweden lias boon 
repeatedly mooted during the present war—if not in 
tfie cabinet, at lqpst in the pitss— and all reasonings 
oa the subject have generally been based upon the 
Supposition, that Finland having for upwards of seven 
centuries forrm^J an integral part of Sweden, its re¬ 
union with that country could not fail to give unmixed 
satisfaction to both. ,'JTiiat this. would^jjt he the 
ease, retire by no means prepared to sayTV^it we 
u^niid suggest that certain thoughts and feelings, that 
Have been stilting in the Finnish mind since the sepa¬ 
ration from Sweden, may present obstacles to a cordial 
union lietweeu the two countries which did not pre¬ 
viously exists and as tile elements to which we allude 
are as interesting from the literary and philosophical 
point of view as they .are important from ttospolilical, 
we wagMPtmroducc them to our readers in a short 
eketenof the history of ancient and modern Finnish 
nationality and literature. i * 

The Finns, whose name occurs Btrtrequently in the 
history of the Scandinavian north, arc closely allied toi 
the Lapps, but still more closely to the Esthonians. 
Native investigators have proved boymul a cavil that 
tlieXapps—the Norwegian as well as the Swedish—ar* 
a slue-branch of the Finnish family; that the languages 
of the tdo people are nearer akin than the thiol ie and 
the Irish; and that, in all probability, the Esthimians 
and the Finns were originally <mo tribe, which spread 
itself north and south of the Gulf of Finland. Their 
language, as well us many oilier circumstances, indicate 
that the Films proper, who have giveifttheiraiame to the 
country they inhabit,, early attained to that degree of 
culture that is involtod hi the knowledge of agriculture 
and various handicrafts; but all words in the language 
having reference to a more advanced stale of civilisa¬ 
tion can be traced to a Swedish original, liml, conse¬ 
quently, must have been introduced subsequent to lhe 
conquest of Finland by the Swedes, or to the latter half 
of the twelfth century. The language of the Finns 
thus contributes to the history of the gradual civilisa¬ 
tion of the people, and shews that, previous to the 
Swedish conquest, though no longer in a nomadic state, 
they nevertheless did not constitute a political whole, 
under one central authority, hut dwelt in villages, each 
:>f which formed a separate society under jts own local 
authorities. It was a <ieeossary consequence of this 
low stage of politicid development as compared with 
that of the conquering Swedes, as also of the groat 
distinction between their nationality and that of the 
other peoples who inhabited the ScuniTmavian coun¬ 
tries, that the Finnish nationality conld not impress 
.Its character on the new civilisation introduced. The 
country was colonised by Swedes; front Sweden it 
received Christianity, clergy, monasteries, and, ulti¬ 
mately, schools and other educational institutions, as 
aim temporal authorities-Sweden having-ifhposod her 
own political constitution on the country. In a short 
t^me, Finland thus became externally transformed into 
a Swedish province; but the country was too extensive 
add too little cultivated, the population was too thinly 
scattered over its surface, to allow of the Swedish lan¬ 
guage and Swedish civilisation penetrating into all 
localities, and superseding the ancient language and 
utterly distinct nationally of the natives. This nation- 
\dity, therefore, was not destroyed, hut came <6 lie I 
represented by fliB mass of the rustic people in the 


interior, Who, in th^r isolation from the influences of 
the progressive civilisation of successive ages, bate 
k^pt alive not only their ancient language, bat also in 
'a great.'measure their ancient customs and manners, 
and modes of thought; their traditions, superstitions, 
and pdjmlnr poetry; sand have remained,strangers ‘to 
the edusated classes fh the towns, and if those rural 
communities which, bordering on the set,.-have been 
brought more irTto contact, with the world*beyond their 
own limits. . 

Thus a twofolS nationality, as it wore, was developed 
in Finland: the one clinging to the jgi&nories of the 
past and stagnating in its forms, the other acquiring 
new life by contaej with modern European civilisation 
and literary culture; but though retaining much of its 
original character, undergoing considerable modifica¬ 
tions by the adoption of a foreign antii radically different 
idiom, the Swedish, as the organ if its mcqtal life, 
while the Finnish language TcmnineK as a monument 
of the piest, vegetating merely in the spokrn idiom of 
llw rural population; and all that was known of the 
original Finnish nationality, even in Sweden, up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, flras that the common 
people of Finland spoke an incomprehensible jargon, into 
'which the Jsible, hymn-hooks, and catechisms had to 
be translated, in order to be made iiftelligible to them. 
Towards the close of the last century, however, the 
trqgsuresf of "ancient popular poetry existing in this 
language, and keJJf alive on the lips of the people by 
oral tradition, began to attract the attention of some 
Finland savans to the popular tongue and to the past 
life of the people, who had until tlieq been looked upon 
as luning no history, and possessing no monumental 
vestiges of the past, except a few half-forgotten tradi¬ 
tions of struggles with their tinted kinsmen the Lapps, 
and with their subsequent subjugators tlu»<ioths and 
Swedes; but after the publication of contributions to 
Finnish mythology by Lennquist (1782), and Gnnander 
(17n‘.i). and a collection of popular poems or Runas by 
the celebrated Professor 1‘ortlian of Abo (fl804), all 
endeavours in this direction subsided for a time. Sub¬ 
sequent to 180!i, however, when Finland passed from 
the dominion of Sweden under that of Russia, a new 
literary and scientific life, connected with the great 
change wrought in the political and governmental state 
of tlie country, was awakened, anil an extraordinary 
interest in everything connected with the ancient 
history of the nation has gradually struck deep roots 
in the hearts of the younger generations. The ibreed 
cession of the province to Russia broke all tlie bonds 
which had lieeu establifheif'Hietwocn it and Sweden; 
the superinduced nationality, and. the concomitant 
civilisation, with its Swedish forms, were separated 
from the parent-stack, and joined to a country a£en in 
language, literature, and nationality to both divisions 
of the Finnish nation. At the same time, however, n 
reunion was effected witli those pnrts of tlie country 
which had at various periods been dissevered from it 
by Russian conquest; and the feelings of the educated 
c'A’ses, flattered by the more important character thus' 
acquired liy their country, yet deeply wounded by the 
separation from Sweden, now sought in the primitive 
source of the national consciousness and mental activity 
of tlie people an incitement to natioiftl progress, which 
they might cultivate without giving umbrage to their 
new masters. Far from being displeased at this awak¬ 
ening enthusiasm for the original Finnish nationality, 
tlie Rus«an government followed up its wise policy of 
giviz^r a more extended national unity to tlie Furnish 
people, by allowing them a certain degree of self-govern¬ 
ment, and encouraging in every way the culture of the ' 
popular idiom, which was introduced os the medium 
of instruction in tho popular schools; and assisted by 
the government, and literary associations formed for 
the purpose, much of the talent of tho' country has 
since then been exerted in endeavours to collect and 
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throw, light upon all matter* connected with the ancient 
language, tradition*, and poetry offtlie people. ! 

.. The first-fruits of these endeavours was a collection, 
of Finnish Bunas, of more or less ancient date, published < 
in 1822 by Dr Topelius, whose earnest investigations 
led. him into localities never hgfore visited fer such 
purposes, and wliere lie discovered the popular poetny 
of tiie Finn! preserved in greater purity than in any 
other part ef the country; this locality being a few 
parishes in the government' of Archangel, beyond the 
limits of Finland proper, and whore yio manners anil 
customs qf tiie people seem to have undergone no 
change since tfte earliest tiifien. Guided by Topelius, 
Dr Elias Liinnrot, the most enthusiastic und indefati¬ 
gable of sll the friends of ancient Finnish nationality, 
pushed his investigations further in the saipe direction, 
and in the couraoiuf his travels among the Finns and 
Carelians in Ituspia, succeeded in collecting thirty-two 
songs, forming part of a mythic epos about the Finnish 
Orpheus, Wainiimoinen, thc^god of song, and his adven¬ 
tures with the smith iimannen at Pojolak* Having 
brought them together in as perfect an epic connection 
as possible, Lminrol* published the songs in Helsingfors 
in 1835, in the original language, and under the name of 
Juikvnh. Translations of some of these stags appeared* 
soon after in til e’Jfelsingfors Morgenhlad; Sid in 1841, 
a prize, offered by the Finnish Literary Association of 
Helsingfors, called forth a very happy Swedish trans¬ 
lation of the whole poem by M. A. Gastren, wffteli 
attracted the attention of other European nations also 
to tiie popular poetry of Finland. Castren’s trinsktion ( 
was accompanied by critical notes, in which he. confirms 
the opinion previously expressed by Liinnrot, that tiie 
songs were composed at various periods, and by different 
Iliuiasiiigers, as these popular poets are called. It 
must not* however, lie inferred from this, that the 
Kdlevala is*no more than a collection of disconnected 
fragments, for an epic connection prevails in several of 
its parts, and the absence of complete continuity is 
most probably owing to flaws in the collection. As 
regards its contents anil character, it is entirely mythic, 
and possesses not a particle of the historical colouring 
or the heroic spirit that pervades the poems attributed 
to Homer, or which wefind in the Log of the Xiebehmyni, 
or in the* poem of Beowulf. If there bo any historical 
elements in the Finnish myth, they are completely 
concealed under the grotesque creations of fancy ; and 
witchcraft and sorcery play so prominent a part in the 
songs of the Kdlevala, that we readily recognise in its 
authors the same belief in beings endowed with super¬ 
natural gifts, and with «n unlimited power of meta¬ 
morphosis, which is a leading feature in the superstitions 
of all tribes belonging to tiie Finnish race. In many 
of tl>£ lyrical poems or Bunas of the Finns, the same 
characteristics prevail, but not by .any means in all: 
these poems, on the contrary, hear, as a general rule, 
the impress of n Jeep but gentle melancholy, being 
mostly expressive of sorrow, of unsatisfied longing, of 
a feeling of solitude, of mental sufferings of various 
kind; while the joyous feelings "that find their jam* 
iota them nover exceed the tranquil expression of 
happy love, or son* other inward harmony. A nntive 
author observes, in reference to one of these ancient 
lyrics, in which a young maiden says that ‘ she lias a 
girdle of bad days, and a veil of tiie web of sorrow,’ 
that the whole collection of Finnish songs might be 
termed a web of sorrow; that at least the woof is spun 
of sorrow, though the warp may bo somethnes of a 
brighter hue. This tone of sadness is not indeed fcrtign 
to the popular poetry of any part of the north, and 
it rules almost exclusively in the popular ballads of 
Sweden and Denmark*, but here it is the substance, if 
we may so term it, of the poem that is tragical, qnd 
the sadness is objective; whereas in the Finnish lyrics 
it is. subjective, and expressive of the mood of the 
; W«** 


Upon tilptwholl, the popular ballads of the Finns 
differ from those of the Scandinavians in the same, 
degree as tiie Scandinavian' myths differ from the 
Finnish, ami as tiie nations df the Ural and Altai differ 
from the Cnucasinn-Gothij races. In tiie Swedish jmd 
Danish ballads, the Events, the representation of eh#- 
rac.ter, die action of*thc will in the outward world, 
play the principal part; tiie Finnish Rqpas, on the 
contrary, more true to the 1^-ic.al character, .give 
expression to the inward Life of man: their tones are 
drawn from the chords of the soul, and take their 
character from tiie inogds of the feelings. In delicasy 
and purity, in innocence and gentleness of expression, 
tligy are greatly superior to the Scandinavian ballads; 
and the latter, in their epic uniformity, are devoid 
tiie variety and diversity which characterise the Finnish 
lyrics. In these are mirrored, us in a glass, the country 
—so rich.ir) forests pnd lakes, so smiling, so easily cul- 
tivatcA-jJIt so barren, so solitifry, so thinly populated; 
the idyllic-tranquil, friendly, gentle*charaefbr of the 
people; of a nationality illuminated no historic 
rplendours, glorying in no historic past. 

In addition to the Kukvala, the admirers of ancient 
Fimusii ‘literature arc further indebted to Dr Liinnrot 
for three volumes, published in 1841 miller the name 
of Kantf/itfar (Harp-songs from Kantcla, the stringed 
instrument of the country), and containig£jg£j2ancient 
Bunas or songs; for a volume of Finnish plttawba, 
published in 1842, and containing 7000 provgrbs; and 
further, for adlUlcction of Finnish and Esthonisn 
| riddles—1C48 of the former, and 135 of the latter— 
published in 1845; all of these materials having been 
collected by bilk in the course of travels undertaken at 
Jtlie expense of the Literary Association of Helsingfors. 
Not content witlwhis zealous endeavours in this detec¬ 
tion to promote the restoration and the culture of the 
ancient language of the country, Liinnrot further 
published n number of treatises on various subjects in 
this idiom, and thus raid the foundations of a written 
Finnish language—an idea which has been enthusiasti¬ 
cally hailed nnd\idopted by many of his countrymen. 
In lh2C, already Professor Benuvale had published 
a Finnish ‘dictionary (Suomaleifpn Sana-Kirja), but 
embracing only the Wcst-Finnish dialect—the so-called 
Biblc-l innish—the only one which until then had been 
used in writing, but which urns neither grammatically 
nor lexically correct. Departing ffcmi this precedent, 
Liinnrot—who maintained the principle that the lan¬ 
guage of the people, bucIi as it appears in their 
traditional poetry mid in their speech, onght to furnish 
the rules for a future written language—set earnestly 
about purifying and emancipating his style from the 
Swedish forms and intermixtures which abouiWcd in 
the llihlc-Fftmish; and in his numerous writings he 
lias laid the foundations of n form of language which, 
though basSd upon tiie West-Finnish as one of tiie 
principal dialects of the,eounfty, does not exclude the 
purer, richer, and more elegant Enst-Finnisli dialect. 
The Literary Association of Helsingfors has zealously 
seconded the? endeavour? to promote the development 
of a Finnish prose literature by tho publication of 
various popular works: and the interest felt for tiie 
Finnish question lias ban further proved by the foun¬ 
dation in Wiborg of a Literary Association, with tiie 
same views am! objects as tliaj; of Helsingfors, and by 
tiie appearance of several native authors, who have pub¬ 
lished worfti in the Finnish language independently of 
the literary societies. In connection herewith, wo may 
observe the pretical vein is by no means extinct oratag 
tiie people of Finland, and that popular poems, similar 
in form and contents to the aneient songs, are still 
composed in the remote parts of the country, and are 
spread thence by verbal transmission to a larger’ or 
smaller circle, according to tiie degree of popularity 
they enjoy. One of tho popular poets of our day lay 
become known by name to fame, ai*l Ills lyrics have 
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•bees publi&ed by the Helsingfors Sodet|r;under the 
title of .Honor by Kohnrnen. 

Among the many prizes offered by the Literary 
Association of Helsingfors Was one, in 1846 )g for a com¬ 
plete grammar of the Fi«nisl*languagc, but as far as we 
afe aware, this desideratum has nbt yet been obtained; 

■ bat the society has been enabled to publish a Complete 
stud critical .dictionary of the Finnish language, eom- 
fftisiag 'all the principal dialects, which will prove of 
the utmost interest and importance to all those who 
may wish to study this language, remarkable for its 
antiquity, for ita unmixed purjjy, for its harmony of 
sound and structure, and on account of the absent in 
its organism of all modern influences. , 

♦ The great Danish lingtiist, Bask, declares the Finnish 
language to be Jhe niOBt original, the most regular, 
most flexible, ananiost musical of all existing languages; 
yet when we remember that it is cpily within the last 
twenty years that this language has cnterecPt.sk) the 
mental sjfhero of ‘European civilisation, and tlifit for 
>bight centuriewFinland has received its mental culture 
from or through Sweden, we cannot participate in the 
hopes of those who, overlooking the natural and social 
obstacles that must impede the realisation of suqji an 
idea, dream of the ancient Finnish language and a new 
Finnish literature entirely superseding thf ^Swedish 
languagcymiJiteratiire in Finland. And indci'd we 
thurirtIKhinspi te of the ardent enthusiasm for ancient 
Finnish nationality that characterises ajreat proportion 
’ of Young Finland, s*>berer thoughts 011 c day pre¬ 
vail, and the nation will feel that to sacriliee a language, 
the bearer of many centuries of progressive civilisation, 
for one that has hitherto only been rfe organ of a 
population sunk in a state of rude barbarism, will be to, 
sacrifice a reality to a dream; £ml they will learn to 
rest satisfied with that modification of a distinct Finnish 
nationality which, in spite of the Swedish language 
that is the bearer of their thoughts, is unniihiakubly 
evinced in the works of their* liest poets—such as 
Franzen in the last century, and Runebcrg in the 
present. £ * . 

_ .. __ —> 

AJIASUEBUS, THE SHOHMAKEB OF 
. JERUSALEM. 

Evr.pr one has bofird of the Wandering Jew, but the 
particulars of the legend may not he quite to well 
known. There are several versions of it. Matthew 
Paris, monk of St Albans, reports ono which was out- 
rent in tho East during the thirteenth century, it 
runs tfius:—‘This year (12::!); an Armenian arch¬ 
bishop •come to England, to visit the relics of saints 
I and venerable places, oven as lie had dfme in other 
' countries. He bore letters of recommendation from 
our lord the pope to the religious and'prelates of 
tiiis kingdom. Having repaired to St Albaim, to 
offer up prayers at the sliriuo of the English proto¬ 
martyr, lie was received with honour by the abbot 
and the convent. In the course of his lojourn here, 
he inquired 'particularly of his hosts concerning tho 
rites and usages of England ; ami in return lie related 
, to them many traditions of his own country. He was 
questioned, among other thingB, about that famous 
Joseph who has caused qp much talk among men—that 
Joseph who was present at the Passion of CUirist, and 
who yet exists as a living witness of thS Christina 
faith. He was asked if he had ever seen him, or heard 
anything of him. An officer of the archbishop's suite— 
hia,interpreter, a native of Antioch, who was known 
to Henry Spigurnel, one ot tho lord abbot’s servants— 
replied in the French language, that his master knew 
this man perfectly, and that he had even entertained 
him at-hia own tabic a little time previous to his 
departure for the West. The Armenian’s story » to 
what passed between Joseph and our .Saviour is as 


follows:—When Jesus was borne along by the Jews 
from the prffitoriura* to the place of crucifixion, Carta- 
phjlus, one of Pontius Pilate’s doorkeepers, pushed 
ihim sharply behind, saying in a contemptuous votes:, 
“Walk Taster, Jesus, why dost thou tarry?" Then 
answered the Christ with a severe and sorrowful look: 

“ J. walk as ita is written, and I shall rest ire long, bqt 
thou shaft walk until my coming.” At ths time of the 
Passion, Cartapbilus was thirty years of age. When¬ 
ever he attains his fiftieth year, lie falls into a kind of 
ecstasy, from wfyeh lie awakes restored again to youth. 
He was converted to the. Christian faith*and baptised 
by Ananias, the same wh<f baptised Prfhl, receiving in 
baptism, the nume of Joseph. He resides generally in 
Armenia. His conversation is pious and edifying. 
Tlie bishops arc ins chief associates. IIo talks but 
little, and only when his society Vs sought by high 
dignitaries of the church, and by lijJy persons; then 
he gives curious details respecting wire Passion and 
resurrection of Christ,’ &c. . 

The Western tradition ns somewhat different from 
thf above, and it is supposed by some to be more 
ancient, although wo know not xppu what grounds. 
This version supposes the Jew to have been a shoe- 
enakor at JesuSalem, named Ahasucrus, and that after 
his baptism Vie received the name of lluttadams. Here 
is the veritable legend, as contained in a letter written 
in J 018 Jiy Chrysostomus Dudulams of Westphalia 
to fine of his friaads at Kovel; ‘In the year 1347, 
M. I’aulus von Eitzen, doctor of the Holy Scriptures, 
and bishop of Schleswig, was attending servier in a 
church at Hamburg one Sunday during winter, when 
he saw, most miserably clad, tliat hid lew who has 
wandered through the world ever since the passion of 
Christ. He appeared about fifty years old, 1 tall in 
stature, with long hair hanging over hia^shoulders. 
lie remained during the sermon, and listened thereto 
with much devotion. On leaving the church, the 
doctor entered into conversation with him. Thu Jew 
informed him modestly that lie was horn at Jerusalem, 
where lie exercised tftc trade of a shoemaker; that his 
name was Ahasuerns; and that lie had been present at 
the crucifixion of Christ. Afterwards he talked of tho 
Apostles. Then lie added, that Christ, wishing to rest 
against the wail of his house, on account of the heavy 
weight of the cross, he had repulsed him rudely, and 
bade liim-go his way, when our Lord made the reply 
which is so well known. Tiiis Jew was very quiet and 
discreet in his manner. If he happened to hear any 
one blaspheme, he exclaimed w itli a sigh, and in a deep 
anguish: “ (Hi, unhappy mM, ivliy dost thou thus 
abuse the name of God, anil of his cruel martyrdom ? 
If thou liadst seen, as I did, how heavy and how bitter 
was the agony of Christ, for thine own sake agd for 
mine, thou wouidsb rather suffer the greatest evils than 
blaspheme His holy name 1” When money was offered 
to him, lie never took more than two shillings, and of 
that even lie gave u part to the poor, declaring that his 
own wants were ever well supplied by Gad. He was 
known to laugh. Wherever he journeyed, he 
always spoke tho language of tho country; thus at this 
time he expressed himself in very good Saxon. There 
are many people of quality who have seen tins Jew 
in England, France, Italy, Hungary? Persia, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, and other countries; as 
also in Germany, at Bostock, Weimar, Dantzig, and 
Kiinigsborg. In the year 1575, two ambassadors of 
Holstein^ and particularly the secretary, Christopher 
Kraut, mot him at Madrid, ever the same in figure, 
age, manners, and costume. In the year 1599, he was 
at Vienna, and in 1501 at Lubeck. Many persons also 
saw and conversed with him* in the year 1618, in 
Livonia, at Cracow, and at Moscow.’ 

Such is the legend of ‘Der Ewige Jude’— The 
Everlasting Jew. Like the stqry of St Veronica, it 
is supposed to have had its origin about the com- 
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meneeraent of the fourth century; and it must have 
profoundly impressed the heart of the people, since it 
survived the times of Luther and Melancthon, and 
eras even received as an article of belief by, the ais-, 
seating communions. What, indeed, could dBect the 
imagination more powerfully, than the thought of this 
lonely man! dowered with an i/buiortalify of wo, apd 
condemnedIto wander from clime to clinx? through 
countless ages, seeking rest and finding none; and 
more wretched in the silence of his deep despuir than 
all the thousands of liis fellow-men wl$ have lived since 

the world began, because 

* • * 

The power to die disproves the right to grieve ! 

He has passed, ‘ like a shadow, froih land to land,* with 
the ‘pressure of pod’s infinite t upon hri finite soul.’ 
His memory stretches far hack, ‘ down the long genera¬ 
tions,’ embracing everything of pallms and sublimity 
in the history of the crucified Christ, whose last 
•reproachful look still haunts his agonised sou), hone 
can ever share in his undying grief, anfl therefore 
he must always dwell in n deep solitude of heart %nd 
soul, which no human sympathies can soothe. The 
beautiful, the great, ilic wise, the good, pass nveV into 
the ‘silent land;’ but still the Everlfisting Jew sliaU 
pursue his ‘pilgrimage of wo,' until Tinft* itself shall 
be no more, and of all earth’s countless tribes lie only 
shall lie left, in solitary grandeur, to chant Jhe death- 
song of creation. •* • 

A fiction so sublime would naturally attract much 
attention and interest. At first, it passed morfl v from 
mouth to mouth; then it became incorporat'd iif 
unpretending haflatls, and in simple village story-books, 
‘SUC'h as, L'Histoir■ r&ifahle du./uj errant, i/iii tltptus Van ( 
<13 iuxq'a rhetor, fieesrntc ne, fait our. marrhrr; and, 
lastly, nign of ’genius were taseinated by its mystic 
grace, and sought therein the subject of drama, and 
romance, and song. Goethe had tin* idea of founding 
an epic on this legend, and in the plan he has left of it 
in his Memoirs, lie tells us that he intended to have 
depleted the ‘shoemaker of Jcitsalem ’ with the can- 
leas enjoui humour of old 1 Ians Sachs. In so doing, he 
would certainly have been obliged to sacrifice much of 
the peculiar charm which attaches to the history of tin: 
Wandering Jew, as the'prey of an eternal sorrow. 
Another German poet, Christian l'Tedorii: Danicil 
fk'hubart, commenced a poem on the same subject. 
He lias entitled lus fragment A Lyrical Rhapsody. It 
embodies that most affecting portion of the Jew’s 
history—his continual but unavailing efforts to escape 
from tho burden of existence. 

M. Edgar Quinot has certainly shewn that lie appre¬ 
ciates the true spirit of this wondrous fable, for we 
beiigve he is the first writer who has ever thought of 
considering tho Wandering Jew as the type of humanity 
itself, as the ‘incarnated symbol of modern life, the 
personification of the human race since the Christian 
era.’ His book is called A liasv&us, o j! h/ktery; and, 
indeed, it could scarcely come within the domain of art 
in any other form.* A story like* hat of the Iwerljjgjjpg 
•Jew, which extends through all climes and ages, cannot 
well be subject to any rigid artistic rules, or to the 
undeviating requirements of the poetical unities. The 
plan of the ancient Mysteries, therefore, adopted by 
Calderon in his Autos Sacramentalcs, was tiic only one 
suited to M. Quinet’s purpose, for in these compositions 
‘anachronism is the law.’ We are told that when this 
prose poem of Ahasn&us first appeared, created a 
‘profound sensation.’ People either relentlessly de¬ 
nounced it, or praised it to extravagance. Perhaps the 
most brilliant critique thereon will be found iu a 
volume of literary mftoellanies by M. Magnin. It was 
first published in the Revue des Deux Monties, lender 

* Ah atvfrui. Par Edgar Quinot. Nowells Edition. Paris. 
19 * 3 . . 


tlfe title of jibe Nature of the Poctk GeniusS Speaking 
of M. Quifiet, the reviewer remarks; ‘ He Interrogates 
the sgul of the ocean, th* thought of the stars, the song 
of the flowers, the silence of the desert, with as much 
love as tlffc spirit of races, the voice of the ages, the 
murmurs of the cromd, tne thought of the cathedrals. 
It is his»vocation to decipher the grand characters which 
the finger of the Eternal has imprinted upon all tilings, 
and to interpret in poetic vibrations the secret music 
which the world breathes out from all its elements, and 
from all its creatures.’ 

The scene of the prologue is in llcaven. Our earth 
has ceased to exist. •Anrtber and, a fairer world«i» 
about to be created. But before engaging in this new 
"fork, the Divine Being orders his angels to represe^ 
before bis eternal throne the history of the Ages—tho 
grand drama of the Past. The ‘firsttSay ’ is called the 
‘ Creating.’ This title is not comprehensive enough, 
became obis scciioA of the pciera embraces the annals 
of tls? world down to the period of.Christ'fcadvent, in 
addition to tho story of the primeval earth. M. 
Quinet’s personifications of natural obfRtl are bold in 
the extreme. lie endows the ocean, tho desert, the 
flowers of the field, and the niqjistera of the deep, with 
a sifhl and an articulate voice. The mast interesting 
portion of the first act—if we may so term it—will be 
found fb#arils tin close. The dramatis persons com¬ 
prise the River Euphrates, the Moon, tfflr9Ha^^gd a 
Desert^''low-erysister to the voice of the latter. 

A Flower ofmtS Desert of Syria. My head liends beneath 
the light of Wars. My ciialiec is surcharged with dew, 
even as a heart is o’crlmidoned with a secret it wishes 
to repeat, [it tho night, my flower lias been darkened 
with blood-coloured stains. like the robe of a Levite on the 
day of sacrifice. • Thqgniunuur of the stars lias dipped 
into niy chalice, and mingled with my porfmno* I hear a 
secret in uiy chalice—the secret of the universe, which it 
whi-pored in a dream during the night, anil 1 have no voice 
to give it utterance. * All! tell me which is the nearest 
city, is it. Jeiaisalem, or Baht Ion? I.et the passers-by 
come ami ga. licit the mystery that weighs down my crown, 
anil causes toy head to droop. 

J'hr Hirer .Euphrates . Flower qf the Desert, bend thy 
head still lower over my bosom, that I may the better hear 
thy murmurs. I will curry thee daneing from billow to ! 
billow, as*f,ir as the walls ofJBalnlon. Tell me»thy secret, 1 
] will tiear if upon silvery waves, evtfc unto the foot of the 
Chaldean towns. • 

Inhabitants of Babyhn on the house-tops. See how the 
Euphrates sparkles to-night amid its willows, like the 
Rule of a poniard fallen from a festal boanl. Its mur¬ 
murs would be tin sweeter if its waters rolled over sacred 
vessels of silver and of gold. _ • 

A Slave. fir if a whole people, bending o’er its shores, 
had poured therein the passion of their tears. 

A Ring. *Or if an empire, with the tiaras of its priests 
and the purple of its icings, luil with its glittering gods, 
hail been buried in its depths for a thousand years, like a 
blossom amid the waters. 

• 

A chorus of Sphinxes, relating the diistory of the 
fabulous Ages, succeeds to the murmur of the Waves, 
and the whisper of the Desert Flower. Presently tho 
voices of Thclios, Nineveh, Persepolis, Palmyra, and 
Babylon, arc joined therewith ; Jerusalem at last gives 
utterange to the startling flews of the Christ-child’s 
birth ; A*gols sing their songs of triumphant joy amid 
the Shepherds of Bethlehem; the Kings of the East 
come from afar, and offer gifts at the inifant sliriqp; a 
new era commences in the annals of the universe—and 
so the ‘first day’ ends. It is followed by a kiM of 
interlude—a dance of demons. 

The second act is the ‘ Passion.’ It opens with a 
lamentation of the Desert. In the next scene, we ore 
conducted to Jerusalem; Christ is on the road to the 
mil of Calvary, amid Use tumult ^if an angry peoftte. 
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Mere we ■reintroduced for the first tithe to*Ahasuerus, 
who stands as an onlooker at tlm door of Ms dwelling. 

Christ Is it thou, Ahaauecus ? * ' 

Ahatuerur. I do not kno t w thee. • 

s C.*l am thirsty. Give me afiittlc,water from thy well. 
^4. My well is empty. , • 

» C. Take thy cup, and tliou slialt find it full, 

A. My cup is broken. 

*C. Help me to carry my cross on this rugged path. 

A. I am not thy cross-bearer! Call a griffin from the 
desert! 

J?. Permit me to rest upon ^he t^nrh at the door of thy 
dwelling. • 

A. My bench is occupied; there is no room for any one. 
# * * • * * * 

C. If tliou wonMst, tliy bench should liecome a golden 
throne at the port® of my lather’s house. 

1 A. Go! blaspheme where tliou wilt.. Already tliou hast 
caused my vine and fig-trdt to wither. * » * 

Thou seoksat to bewitch me ! * 

C. I wish(|l to save thee. 

A. Magician, Barken not inv path! The road is before 
thee. Go thy way ■ 

C. "Why hast tliou said it, O Aliasuerus? It is thou 
who shalt walk during more than a thousand years—Sven 
until the Last Judgment. Take thy sandals and thy pilgrim 
garb. ’Wh erever thou mayest journey, men shall All thee 
The Jew. It is tliou who shall find no place 

of’rest, no mountain-source to iiueuoh thy thirst. In niv 
■stead, *thotf shalt bear the burden I am* about to leave 
upon the cross. For thy thirst, thou sliauayink the dregs 
that will he left In the bottom of iny chalice* Others will 
take my tunic, but tliou slialt inherit my eternal sorrow. 
.... As for me, I go to Golgotha, hut thmj shalt wander 
on from ruin to ruin, from kingdom to kingdom, uualile to 

attaiif thy Calvary.The po^sil ol*the city shall nay 

to thee: ‘Purther yet, my bench is occupied!’ When thou 
wouldst rest Ity the side of the river, it shall erv out: 
‘Furtlier yet, further yet, even unto the sea; iny shores 
for thee are thickset, wiLh thorns !* And the sea also 
shall exulaim: ‘ I’nrtln r yet, further yet J. Art tliou not 
that eternal pilgrim, who wanders evert froln, people to 
people, from age to age, iHnking the clip of tears, sleeping 
neither by night nor djiv an l who yet cannot* choose but 
pursue liis onward path.’ 

Aliasuerus is struck with a vague mysterious terror. 
On turning to enter, his Infuse, lie finds an Angel ol 
^Doom keeping guarJat the threshold. Ileohtains per- 
iniision to take leave of liis father, his sister, and his 
little brothers; and then, in the depth of a shadowy 
night, he is compelled to sot out on his eternal pilgrim¬ 
age. He journeys westward, with the despair of ages 
already .at Mb heart. We next behold him in (lie 
Valley of Jchoshaphat, where lie seeks jepose; hut 
in vain. Towards him, the accursed one, Nature, 
forgets her 1 silent magnanimity ’ rcmilsina him with 
cruel scorn: * 

Alurvucrus. At least, let me rest here until to-morrow. 
***** 

Echo. Further on, further on—far as the s*a. 

A. Give unfit me, as to the dead, a little water from the 
fountain ol’ the Arabs. 

E. My well is empty. *• 

, A, And thy cup ? 

' E. It is broken. 

* * ‘* • *, 

A . Give me a little of thv cooling shade 1* c 

A. Magkskm, darken not mv path. Go thy way i 
A> Truly this mountain-voice is an echo of the voice of 
Golgotha. 

JEt Yea, of Golgotha. 

Th& ‘third day’ bears the sombre title of ‘ Li Mort.* 
Death is represented under the figure of an old woman, 
called Mob. Rachel, her servant, was formerly an 
UiB£l of Gpd; but when the ’Wandering Jew recciwid 
LHs pilgrim-sen tenoe, she. forgot the divine in pity for 


the human, and bo she .forfeited the joys of heaven. 
Rachel, says M. Magftin, is the eartiily type of ‘ideal 
lovg, of eternal faith 5 ’ the ‘liopa that consoles, the Jove 
lhat heal*.’ She is the ‘ complement of Aliasuertu.’ 
The Jew* comes before Rachel M the character of-a 
pilgrim from Palestine^ 

Jiachel. Vou are a baron, returning from tliej^Jaly Land ? 

Aharucrut. Yes. my child; I come from that country. 

H. Row is it that you have brought with “you neither 
falcons on your wrist, nor relies of ivory, nor scallop-shell, 
nor dates, nor gol&n saml ? 

A. I have brought with ■me more mgnlbrim than I 
wished. My burden was heavy. I could not add thereto. 

* * t * • • 

It. Oh, you ought to liavc brought with you a piece of 
the wood of the true cross. The memory is not sufficient. 
.And Monscigncur has seen the Hill qf Calvary ? 

A. Beneath an angry sky, and a blood-stained clqud. 
***** 

It. And jou have gathered flowers in the Garden of 
dims ? 

A. When they were bathed with the tears of the stars, 
when they were soiled in the dust, like* .>parted tunic. 

71. Oh, the hajvpy seigneur who has seen all this—who 
lins kissed witlrihis lips the stone of the sepulchre. Tell 
me, what is heard at eventide in those leafy bowers? 

A. A name — ever the same—the name of an eternal 
pilgrim, thitf every leaf murmurs with a groan. 

* * *«, * * * 

It. H must he a joy for one’s whole life to have seen 
what ycAi have. Now yon can die content when old age 
T'onieJb. . . . At the foot of the olive-trees were tlieve not 
kneeling angels, singing hymns from golden hooks? 

A. No! There were vultures, that screamed above my 
‘head: and owls, whose wings fluttered o'er my cheeks. 
(Aside ) Mercy ! Mercy ! , 

It. Were there not. little children, glory-erofined, with 
hands meekly folded, who said, ever smiling: ‘My lather, 
my father!’ 

A. No I There were vipers, that hissed beneath my feet. 
There was a voice froiUftlie waves, that cried: ‘ Accursed 1 
accursed I’ 

It. 1 vinil.nstand. You arc a holy man. Let me kiss 
your feet. 

The story of Rachel's love is perhaps the best portion 
of the whole book. The curse weighs less heavily upon 
poor Ahusuerus, now that he has discovered this foun¬ 
tain of a deep and true affection. It is like a dream of 
the Iloly Paradise brightening the dark cloifils of earth's 
despair. And yet this transitory gleam of happiness is 
strangely troubled. Therg is rta grand repose therein; 
all is tumnlt and excitement. The cruel and relentless 
mob is ever at hand, to dash the cup of blessing from the 
lips of the devoted pair. She conducts the betrothed 
to the cathedral of iStrashurg, where, amid the tenors 
of a ktormy eve, the ghost of I’ope Gregory rises by 
the altar to perform the marriage-ceremony. But 
Aliasuerus is unable to pronounce his name! A voice, 
too well remembered, th 11 nders it forth; and again, in 
riasfiy-solemn* temple, the anathema of Calvary' is 
renewed. Nevertheless, ‘ love that conquers all tilings’ 
is once more triumphant; and Rachel’s cry for mercy 
strikes at the very gate of heaven. 

This scene is followed by an interlude, in which the 
poet stands before us in propria persona, chanting a 
mournful dirge over the hopes and faiths and buried 
loves of yore. 

The ‘fourth day’ is the ‘Last Judgment.’ Ail the 
world kas received the sentence of good or evil; and, 
finally, Ahasnerus and Rachel appear before the bar of 
the Divine Being. The Jew has drained Hie bitter, 
chalice to the dregs, and now he hears for the first .time 
the voice of pardoning mercy, which informs him that 
henceforth, if he will, the benediction of a sweet repose 
shall be Mb. But no; lie demands ‘life, not rest.’ 
Ho would commence a nobler pilgrimage, and SO 
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would -wander on untiringly, from world to world, 
until ■finally he attains the everlasting source of tlie 
infinite and the divine. ‘And I,’ exclaims Rachel, 

1 would follow him.’ Then, in solemn accents*, we heal* 
the sentence of the approving Judge: 

That voids has saved thee, ^fiasuerus* 1 bless tlico, 
O pilgrim if worlds to come, and the secdfcd Adam. 
Render back to me the burden of thy e.ythly sorrows.. . . 
Instead of tlfo pilgrim-staff, bear in thy hand a starry palm. 
The dew of heaven shall nourish thee better than the foun¬ 
tain of tile desert. The universe shall fellow in thy track. 

. .. Wander bn, therefore, from life to life, from world to 
world, from one divine city to another, from circle to circle; 
and when, finally, thou shalt have arrived at tltt infinite 
centre, whence all things proceed, and where gravitate 
souls, and years, ai*fi peoples, ami stars, tho* slialt cry to 
the stars, to the people, to the universe, if they flag on the 
upwar<|journey: ‘ Onwards! ever onwards. It ii Imre! ’ 

Now if tile j\f;/str:iy of Ahtisvirus had ended here, 
depicting the arduous‘couifr of humanity—pilgrim and 
aspirant—all had been well. M. Quinot, however, 
favours us with } .very gloomy epilogue, which really 
reads like the apotheosis of despair; anil yet this is not 
its meaning. We presume the autHos intended tq 
prefigure the ‘qplipso of faith - in these "latter times 
beneatli the cloudB of doubt ami unbelief. But why is 
not this clearly set forth ? Why docs ju>t,.4/i<imN r nui 
close with a Rong of hope and gladness, instead %f a 
wail of solitary wo? M. Quinet’s poem reminds us, in 
a certain sense, of the desolate night of Joaif Paul’s 
Dream of the Dead Christ, without its succccdiugHawn* 
of divine peace,‘and light, and joy. ‘The march of 
mind is still,’ says Philip James Hailey; but here all is 
storm, and hurry, and excitement. Some of the 
author’s contemporaries have termed Ahatare'rm an 
‘epic drafts,’ a ‘grand fresco,’ and so forth. It is, 
however, sadly deficient in the informing soul of a high 
purpose, and in the fair harmony of proportions which 
ought to characterise an enduring work. Its general 
tone is decidedly unhealthy ; for it gives us the cloud 
instead of the suushiue, the silence of a deep despair 
instead of the rejoicing unthems of an immortal hope. 

TI1E ’MOST POPULAR PLANT IN 
THE WOULD. 

Some of our readers may not he prepared for the 
fact, that tobacco, though not food either for man or 
beast, is the most nxMfesivjjjy used of all vegetable 
productions, and, next to salt, the most generally con¬ 
sumed of all productions whatever—animal, vegetable, 
or n#neral—on the face of the globe. In one form or 
other, but most commonly in that ot fume or smoke, it 
is partaken of ‘by saint, by savage, and by sagethere 
is no climate, from the equator to the pole, in which 
it is not used; there is no nation that has declined 
adopting it. Europeans—except in the extreme Mf 
i —are allowed to be the most moderate consumers, in 
consequence of its being with them generally an 
article of import and of heavy taxation; while their 
form of civilisation agrees to refuse the luxury to the 
gentler sex. And among Europeans, our own nation 
figures as one of the lowest in proportion to the 
population; yet tlio official returns prove # that the 
consumption here is on an average 1G-B0 ountes, or 
considerably more than a poundweight to every man, 
woman, and child throughout the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Moreover, this consumption 
is greatly on the increase. Between the years 1821 
and 1881, the increase was at the rate of about one 
ounce per head;, during the next ten years, it was 


somewhat’JssB thin an ounce; but from 1841 to 1861,* 
it was three ounces; qiaking on increase of nearly 
44 pir cent in proportion tp the population within the 1 
last thirty years. In Denmark, exclusive of the 
duchies, the average>consumption in 1851 was n£as)y 
scveuty*ounces per head. But this is nothing to what 
is used in warm countries, where tobacco is grown 
with facility, and free from taxation. Mr Cravrfortt, 
to whom we are indebted for most of these facts,* 
had occasion to remark its prevalence in Further 
India during his mission# in 1821 and 1B2G. He 
says: ‘The practice of smoking obtains universally 
afiiongst the Burmans of all ranks, of both sexes* 
and of almost all- ages ; for I have Been children 
scarcely three years old who, seemA quite familiar 
with it.’ • And ngitjp; ‘Among the Siamese the use of 
tobsuSo Has become universal^ they chew it in mode¬ 
rate quantities, but smoke it perpetually. *A Siamese 
is seldom to be seen without, a cigar uthis mouth, or 
stuck behind his ear ready fur use.’ Mr Crawford 
adds: ‘As a matter of curiosity, 1 shall attempt to 
egtiftate the total annual production <bf tobacco—a 
plant, the consumption of which 8 f ;0 years ago was 
confined to the scanty population of t hn eg ntinent of 
America, and which was unquestionably unlcnflfaNslt* 
every t%o to tte people of the Old World. If this . 
population of m it cartli he taken at 1000 millions, and 
the oonsuniptton reckoned as equal to that of the 
kingdom of I^nmnrk, or seventy ounces a head, tho 
produce of the whole world will amount to near two 
‘millions of tonsil,053,125j a year. Seventy oijpces 
a head, of course, far fxceede the average eoasumption 
of Europe, in most, of the countries of which tobacco, 
us before stated, is heavily taxed. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, on the other hand, that it falls far short of the “ 
eonsumption’of^-sia, containing tin: majority of man¬ 
kind, wlirto women and •children sinoke us well as 
men, and where the arliele is moreover untaxed.’ The, 
value of the quantity thus reckoned, at twopence a' 
pound, amounts to above L.36,000,000 sterling. One 
cause, no doubt, of the ruled diffusion of thlb luxury, 
is found in the wide geographical iftuntls within which 
it can he raised. It is grown without difficulty from 
the equator to tho 50tli degree of latitude, the finest 
qualities preferring tho region between the 15th and 
the 35th. 

It is now generally admitted, that all -the •species 
— about fortt* in number--are natives of America, 
and that it was utterly unknown to tho Old World 
before tho lime of Columbia, who found it in ixso 
among the inhabitants of Cuba and St Domingo, as 
Cortes ilid among the Mexicans. Either of these indi¬ 
viduals mayjiavc introduced it into Spain; but there 
is no record of the exact time when it *first become 
known there. In 15G0, Jean Nicot, an agenfthf tho 
king of France, procuAil some seeds at Lisbon, trans¬ 
mitted them to his own country, and obtained the 
honour of giving the plant the generic name, 
NirotiantfAy which it is known to science. It is 
believed that its first introduction to England was by 
Sir Walter ltaleigh in 158G—that is, not till nearly a 
century after the discovery of the New World. It yas 
received with the highest enthusiasm; and the practice 
of smoking increased and prevailed so rapidly, that 
in the short period of thirty years from its flMt 

* SPnper an the History and Consumption of Tobaaco, in t&K 
Journal of the SlatieUeal Society for March UUS. 











Introduction, our fathers had, itwould*seem,‘become the 
greatest smokers in Christendom. So we gather from 
* the celebrated Counterblast, written by no leas a peon¬ 
age than King James, apd published among* his other 
wwrlts in 1GIG. As this vi%rk«is, from its rarity, 
inaccessible to the general reador; we quote a fentenco 
' <jr two, indicative of the extent of the practice of 
■ flihokhig, and the wralSi of the monarch against it. 

‘Now,’ says the king, after alluding to the ‘ barbarous 
Indians' ns the inventors of the practice, ‘ to the cor¬ 
rupted basencsse of the first us# of this tobacco doeth 
very well agree the foolish and grouudles.se first entry 
thereof into this kingdom. It is not so long since tfle 
first entry of this abuse amongst us here, as this 
present age cannot yet .very well remember both the 
1 first author, and the forme, of the first introikiction of 
it ampngst us. It waJ neither brought iu^iy'Jdng, 
g^Mit conqueror, nbr learned doctour of phisicke.’ His 
'majesty is urtBerstood to refer to Haleigh, and to 
stigmatise him as being neither king, conqueror, nor 
doctor. 

And again :*How yon are, by this cnstomc. disabled 
in your goods, let the gentry of this laud boaj tjjlnesse, 
some oLltombestowing three, some four hundred 
yeere upon this precious stinkc, which, 

. I am'surs; might be bestowed upon Jpany fift better 
uses. . . . And for tlie vanities cm&WiUtcd in this 
filthy custome, is it not both great vaniti* and unclcan- 
nesse that at the table, a place of respocf of cleannessc, 
of tnodcstie, men should not lie ashamed to sit tossing^ 
of tfboeco-pipes, and pulling of the smoke of tobacco, 
one to another, making the filthy smoke and stinke 
thereof to exhale athwart the dishes and infest the aire, 
when, very often, men that abhor it btc at the repast ? 
Surely smoke becomes a kitchili farre better than a 
dining-chamber; and yet it makes/a .kiteliin also 
oftentimes in the inward parts of it.cn,’ spy ling and 
intesting them witli an unctuous a. i oily kind of 
, sootc, as hath been feuod in grent- tobueco-lnkcm tlmt 
after their death w»ro opened. . . . And not finely 
ineate-time, but no ".her time nor action is exempted 
from the publVko use oi this uncivil tricke. . . . 
Moreover, which UFa great itiiqtutie, and against all 
humanity, the husband shall not be ashamed to reduce 
thereby his delicate, wholesome, and eleane-com- 
plexioned wife to that extremity that either she mutt 
also corrupt her sweet breath theicwith, or else resolve 
to live in a perpetual Btinking torment.’ 

In dbnclusion his majesty sayR: ‘ Have you not 
reason, then, to be ashamed, and to forberfre this filtliie 
uoveltie, so basely grounded, so foolishly received, and 
so grossly mistaken in the right use thereof '( In your 
abuse thereof sinniug against fled, harming yourselves 
both in persons and goods, and raking also thereby the 
markes and rites of vanity upon you by the custome 
thereof, making yourselves to be wondefed at by all 1 
Ibrrein clvilf nations, and by all strangers that come 
mnonf you, to he scorned and contemned. A enstoine 
loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, liarmfull to 
the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blackc 
Stinking fame thereof, neeroet resembling the horrible 
Stigian smouke of the pit that is bottomlcsset’ 

The royal expostulation, as it would seeflri, prevailed 
little against the lascioations of tobacco-smoke: the 
CdhsumptiOn in England continued to increase; the 
very colony which the king himself countenanced in 
Virginia became the chief source of supply; nay, the 
noxious herb was raised in England with some success, 
in spite of the direct prohibitions ,.f this monarch and 
his successor, Charles J. It needed the strong arm of 
Cromwell wholly and effectually to suppress the anlti- 
vation, since which it nas been entirely an object of 


foreign commerce— a source of considerable revenue to 
the government, froth the heavy duty, and the .great 
gtaple of contraband trade for the'same reason. 

• Those .who, in our days, are viewing with alarm the 
progress it is making in public favour, hare fdt obliged 
to adoptsa different str^jn, addressing themselves to our 
reason bj the* scientific demonstration .of Its noxious 
tendencies. Professor Johnston, for instance, in his 
Chemistry r f Common Life, has furnished an, analysis at 
its constituent parts. These, he says, are three in 
number—a volatile oil, a volatile alkali, and an empy- 
reumatic oil. The volatile oil has the smell of tobacco, 
and a bitter taste, producing on the mo'llth and throat 
a sensation sjnfilar to that which arises from the smoke. 
Applied to the nostrils, it provokes sneezing; and 
taken inwardly, gives rise to giddiness and sickness. 
The volatile alkali has besides the smell, an acrid, 
burning, and long persistent tobacco taste, is nurootio; 
and as a poison, scarcely inferior to prussic acid, a 
single drog being sufficient fp kill a dog. So imitating 
is Jhe vapour of this substance, that it is difficult to 
breathe iu a room where one drop of it lias been evapo¬ 
rated. An l this, by the way, reminds us of the trial 
and execution of the Comte, do Uouarrae at Mona, for 
poisoning big “brother-in-law with nicotin, and the sen¬ 
sation which the case produced. Wall: as a hundred 
pmindweights of dry tobacco yield about seven pounds 
of mcolinrit fellows that in smoking a hundred grains, 
or iioout a quurteswof an ounce of tobacco, there may 
be imbibed two groins or mere of this nicotin, one of 
r the i^pst subtile of all known poisons. The empyreu- 
mutic oil lias similarly acrid, narcotic, and poisonous 
qualities. One drop of it applied to* the tongue of a 
cat brought on convulsions, and death followed in two 
minutes. The Hottentots are said to destroy• snakes 
in this way. They put. a drop of this oil on ^he tongue 
of the reptile, mid it flics as instantaneously as if 
struck by the electric, fluid. 

Mr Johnston proceeds to shew, that the cigar, espe¬ 
cially if smoked to the end, discharge* into the mouth 
everything that is pfodueed by the combustion ; that 
the more rapidly the. leaf burns and the smoke is 
inhaled, the greater is the quail lily of poisonous matter 
imbibed; and Unit, finally, wheu the saliva is retained, 
the nervous system of the smoker receives the fullest 
effect of all the three nqrcotic ingredients of the smoke. 
It is thus accounted for that the short cutty has come 
into favour among inveterate smokers; any other pipe 
would be tamo and tasteless after a strong cigar. 

The eliewcr of tobacco, it is shewn, escapes the action 
of the poisonous oil which ia^irodueed in the combus¬ 
tion of the leaf; and the drug of the snuffer is still 
milder than that of the cliewer. -A large proportion 
of the nicotin escapes, or is decomposed, in the fomen¬ 
tation to which tin* tobacco is twice exposed in making 
snuff, and the drying or roasting carries off an addi¬ 
tional portion, and also some of the natural volatile 
oil; so that oven tlio rapees, which are generally made 
from the strongest loaf, containing 5 or 6 .per cent, of 
1 iwMrtin, retain onlyTi per cent, wheu the manufacture 
is complete. 

Professor Lizars, of Edinburgh;-* lias fbllowed up 
these scientific expositions by some practical observa¬ 
tions. He proves, by indisputable faets, some of which 
have come under his own notice, that excessive smoking 
produces the most direful consequences, both locally 
and constitutionally. Locally, by occasioning cancerous 
ulcerations about the mouth ; and constitutionally, by 
inducing, among other effects, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, 
disease of the liver, congestion of the brain, loss of 
memory, amaurosis, generally confined to one eye, 
apoplexy, palsy, and even manih. 

.‘When a youth commences bis apprenticeship to 

* On thr Vic and Abtue of Tobacco. By John Uan. Edin¬ 
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smoking tobacco,' 'says Mr Lizars, ‘ he suffers often the 
most inconceivably miserable sickness and vomiting-— 
almost as bad as sea-sickness. It generally producea 
these effects so rapidly, that their production must! 1 
entirely depend on nervous influence, as giddiness is 
almost' immediately induced, jfhe antidote t>r cure 
for this miserable condition is drinking strong coffee or 
brandy and*water, and retiring to bed or sofa. If lie 
perseveres, lie has just to suffer orftvards, until his 
nervous system becomes habituated«to the noxious 
weed, and too pften to the bottle at the same time. 
It is truly melancholy to wjfness the great number of 
the young who smoke now-n-days; and it is painful 
to contemplate how ninny promising y bull is must he 
stunted in vheir growth, and enfeebled in tlieir minds, 
heforc they arrive »t manhood.’ • 

We must .refer the render who is in bondage to this 
custom to.tiie pamphlet itself, as some of the more 
startling facts are not suitable for the general public. 
Two cases only we shall, notice: one of .the local, 
the other of the constitutional effects of smokyig. 
The former was the case of a captain in the Indian 
navy, who, from snfbking cheroots, had contracted an 
ulceration of the mift-oua membrane of the left cheek, 
extending backwards to the tonsil and p!J%rynx of tin* 
same side, having all the characteristic appearances of 
cancer. Such was his condition when he applied to 
our author; but the disease resisted <*lor;, nmifp of 
treatment, and lm tiled tlu; victim olTlie cheroots. 

The other is the ease of a man—an American, it 
would seem—who, according to his own statggient^ 
began chewing fubacco at seventeen years of age, 
swallowing the juice to avoid the injury In- apprehended 
might accrue to ids lungs from constant spitting. Tic 
afterwards suffered much from gnawing at the stomach, 
a capricious appetite, nausea, vomiting of his meals, 
emaciation, nervous irritability, and palpitation of the 
heart. After seven years thus passed, lie became the 
subject of <1111/inn pectoris. ' One day after dinner,’ he 
said, relating his care to i)r Cojson of New Yu r k, ‘ [ 
was suddenly seized with intense pain in the chest, 
gasping for breath, and a sensation as if a crowbar 
were pressed tightly from the right breast to the left, 
till it came and twisted in a knot round the heart, 
which n<fw stopped deathly still for a minute, and then 
leaped like a dozen frogs. After two hours of death¬ 
like suffering, the attack ceased; ami I found that ever 
after my heart missed erenj fourth heal ! My physician 
said that I had organic disease of the heart, must die 
suddenly, and need only take a little brandy for the 
painful paroxysms; finer! sogn found it the only thing 
that gave them any relief. For the next twenty-seven 
years I continued' to sutler milder attacks like the 
abov«t lasting from one to several minutes, sometimes 
as often as two or three times a day or night; and to 
be sickly-looking, thin, and pale as a ghoRt.' 

Ail this time the man had not thought of attributing 
his sufferings to the use of tobacco; but one day lie 
took it into'his head to revolt against being a sla ve to 
one vile habit alone, and after thirty-three years’ 
renounced it at opce and for ever. ‘ Words,’ he said, 

* could not describe my suffering and desire for a time. 
I was reminded of the Indian wlio, next to all the rum 
in the world, wanted all the tobacco. Rut my firm 
will conquered. In a month my paroxysms nearly 
ceased, and soon after left entirely. I was directly a 
new man, and grew stout and bale as you sec. With the 
exception of a little asthmatic breathing, in dote rooms 
and the like, for nearly twenty years since t .have 
enjoyed excellent health.’ 

On examination, Dr, Corson found the heart of this 
individual apparently healthy in size and structure, 
only irregular, intermitting still at every fourth pulsa¬ 
tion. He is now, or was a fevr months ago, still living, 
a highly intelligent man, sixty-five years of age, stout, 
ruddy, and managing a large business. 


Fact* like these are worthy the grave consideration* 
of those who use the qpxieus herb, if no better plea 
can % urgdU in its defence than that it passes an idle 1 
hour, and supplies the care-worn and depressed spirit 
' with a gentle and soothing sp&iies of Intoxication. • 


MARETLMO. 

a * • * 

CHAPTER XI. 

A CONFLICT BETWEEN CUNNING AND CHANGE. 

Wuest Walter and fus ifew friend, Mr Ruck, hid ! 
pitted with the padre to release Angela from restraint, 
it was without any very definith idea of what they weft 
next to do. Their resolutions were tqjren too suddenly 
to be complete. Foresight would perhaps have checked , 
their ^snvgy, suggesting that ^hc success of their coup 
tie tiKun would he but the beginning of difficulties. 
Whither could they hope to sail with^thc fugitive in 
that open boat? Angela, in her ignorance of maritime ! 
matters, might be forgiven if she believed that they 
wet* bound direct for Sicily. Her frieryls knew, even .1 
before tiny acquired the certainty that they were to 
be purftofl, how very arduous and delicate a task they 
had undertaken, it was not easy to mnnflflg^gifrJVnm 
a kingdom so oyrrun with police the daughter o^RftP 
of the mos^n*ierful of its families. ThSir gallant* 
enterprise nfwlit lead to imprisonment and disgrace. , 
When, therefore, Angela, surprised at their sombre 
manner, and fluking an effort to resist the contagion, 
•began to talk with almost childish glee as she sat 
wrapped in her ftoafcp leaning against the gunwfilo of 
the cutter, which now and then dipped int<f the dark 
water, that seemed to rush by as' the breeze blew 
stronger and strongc*—when Angela, we say, impa¬ 
tient to he checked and justified in her gladness by her 
now friends,* tamed of the wonderful stratagems she 
would invent to bring about her husband’s release, 
Mr Ruck could not refrain fronf saying, with a kind 
of paternal sneer: 

* As yog are so very ingenious, my dear nuglam, per¬ 
haps y <>u can suggest two tilings—dirst, how wc are to 
get out of the Ray of Naples; and next, how we arc to« 
get into the port of Palermo.’ 

* Angela, feeling her invention perfectly at fault, drew 
the cloak close around her, and soon slept, or pretended 
to sleep, her soul yearning all the time towards the 
Prisoner, wty) was sitting in his cell, intent on his plan 
for cleaving those massive stone-walls to find a way to 
liberty. * 

The signal-guns, firqjl to Varn the cruisers at the 
entrance of the bay to stop all outward-bound vessels, 
made it evident, according to Mr Buck, that the 
Princess Corsini believed that the esc aye of Angela 
had been long meditated. 

‘ She thinks us elcveter than wc are,’ said he bitterly. 

1 No doubt wo ought to have chartered a vessel, and 
kept hur standing off and on near Capri ready to 
receive u>.’ 

■In tin# case we should, as matters stand, most 
certainly have fallen into the hands of the enemy.’ ^ 

‘Yes, if wo had been idiots enough to allow the old 
princess to escape and give the alarm. I wish Iffiad 
her liens—yes, I do,’ added Mr Buck, gnashing his 
teeth, and looking very much as if he regretted not 
having devoured the noble lady, and her nephew into 
thta bar gain. * 

Their position was certainly very critical. Even if 










ft had bgen potsTble for the cutter to perform the long 
voyage before them without preparation and without 
'provisions, they knew they, could not reach citlAr of 
the channels leading out of the hay before*,daylight, 
whenthey were sure to be descried, chased, and made 
prfsoners. Walter suggested that, they might Jnnd at 
; an uninhabited spot, towards Sorrento, cross the pro- 
.montory, and reach Salerno, where they might freight 
-ai'-vcffeel for Sicily; nut after a little discussion, it 
became clear that their appearance would excite bus* 
plcion, and that they could not fail to be detained by 
the police. Several other fljans«presented themselves, 
but seemed equally impracticable. At last Mr Buck 
murmured that they might give themselves up, and 
appeal to the justice of the king. 

‘There is no gord in Naples stronger with Nasone 
t thin the word of the Princess Corsini. What she 
whispers will be done.’ » J 

This observation cainS from a person who hafl not 
hitherto taken an/ part in the discussion—the older of 
the two lads who formed Mr Buck’s crew. Bo was 
sitting near the sheets, ready to let go, in,ease any 
more violent gust than usual blew, and had listened 
.very nttentiveL' to whatever was said; for they spoke 
in Italian for the benefit of Angela. 

‘Alas! the hid speaks true,’ murmured thaalatter. 

‘ M y aun t's inftMcncc is all-powerful with the king. If 
s j y wfff fn that wo cannot escape, take me back to 
, Annunziato, where m; submission wig di*arifi agger 
against you.’ 

* We don't care,’ exclaimed Mr Iltifk heroically, 

4 what becomes of ourselves. But we have said that 
we will take you to Sicily, and to Sicily we will take 
you. Cai'jio di Barco! we are men of our word. .1 osefo,< 
you Pascal, us yon arc so degjr iff frigliteiiing us, 
perhaps yeu are clever enough to tell us what we ought 
to do.’ * 'f 

These words were spoken rather as a sneer than in 
hope, but they produced their effect. The lad hod his 
plan ready long before, and was onljnfwaiting for an 
opportunity to produce it. Jie adviscal thum to steer 
straight for Naples, where the news of Angela’s escape 
would probably not uffivo before morning. They might 
land boldly, as if returning from an excursion. The 
presence of a lady, it is true, would attract attention. 
Angela, therefore, must doft a sailor’s dress,“anil tuko 
r his, .Tosefo’s, place, whilst he would swim ashore. 

‘There is a new dress in the chest,’ paid Josefo, 

1 4 which Mr Buck gave me in the Holy Week.’ 

‘All this is very good,’ observed Walter, noticing 
that Angela assented by nods to what was suggested ; 
‘but wjjen we arc in the city, how are we to get out?’ 

1 We shall have time to talk of that before the morn¬ 
ing,’ replied Josefo, who seemed to thin# lie was not 
tailed upon to exert his inventive faculties further for 
the present. , 

No better plan suggesting ksolf, they continued to 
steer, as we have already related, witli a favourable 
breeze towards Naples; and not long after midnight 
arrived off tjio port. Angela had retired behind ine 
sail, and was busily engaged assuming her disguise. 
There was a splash in the watef, 

‘What is that?’ she exclaimed in an anxious voice, 
appearing boldly, because by the dim light given by 
tne half-shrouded moon the two Englishmen could only 
just see that she hail pulled a red cap nearly over her 
eyes, and had substituted for her gown a heavy jacket 
.andjt pgir of loose trousers. 

rlliat,’ said Walter, ‘is the real Josefo, who has 
slimed overboard. You arc -losefo for the present.’ 

The other lad was grinning at the metamorphosis of 
the lovely passenger. 

‘ Signorina,’ ho said at length, ‘ you must hide your 
face too as much as you can. We sailor-boys are not 
ss white and pretty. And, then, Santa Yirgine! *tou 
. have shoes and cl An stockings! ’ 


‘Must I pull them off?’ asked Angela simplyyquite 
ready to make any*sacrifice for success. The two 
Englishmen, who never had taken charge of a lady in 
disguise Jjefore, remained puzzled and silent. • - 
‘No,’ said the boy, who knew exactly how .he might 
talk to *an Italian lady. ‘ I will engage your pretty 
feat are gluter than snow, and would draw all wyes, j 
Let me make them ugly.’ t> 

He took some old rags, and wrapped them round i 
Angelas feet myl ankles, as if they were wounded. 
Then lie tacked her immense block tresses as well as 
he could under tiie clastic woollen cap,* and fumed up 
the collar of her jacket in the most ungraceful manner J 
possible.. 1 * j 

‘Bravo, Carlotto.’ said Mr Buck, drawing a long 
breath; for he would never .have ventured to take such 
liberties. A s for Wal ter, lie was too much bewildered by 
anxiety, and too ignorant of the customs of the country j 
and the kind of danger they ran, to see the importance ! 
of all thesp precautions. Another idea also troubled. ! 
bin}. Could the boys be trusted? He did not know 
that at Naples both fishermen and lazzarouj consider it 
a sacred duty to throw all mannereuf impediments in 
the way of !he t police. Even a murderer is sure to 
have popnliiy‘'sympathy oil liis side. Official justice 
makes martyrs of its victims. • 

The moon, as we have hinted, was partially concealed 
by douds pbuff the lights on the pier, and in the rigging 
of tne vessels thi^cvowded the port, made the cutter 
visible j>s it glided in. Before they had furled the soil 
^ml got out the oars, a well-manned custom-house 
boat shot across their hows, and bade them declare 
themselves. ’ 

‘Hood-night, Signor Bartolomeo,’ cried Mr Buck. 

‘ IIow terribly awake you are! Is there a smuggler 
reported in the offing ? Come on board! AVqhavo lots 
of contraband goods.’ 

One of the officers cast the light of a lantern from 
stem to stem of the cutter. The false Josefo pretended 
to do something to the sail. 

‘ What! is it you. Signor Buck ? ’ exclaimed the 
commander of the revrnue-hoat. in a somewhat dis¬ 
appointed tone. ‘ Vou have made a long trip this time. 

I saw you go out the other day.’ * 

So saying, the speaker gave a cursory glance over 
the side of the cutter, just as a matter of form; and 
then allowing it to proceed, told his men to pull slowly 
alongside. He was in a talkative mood. 

‘ Did you hear the signal-guns?’ he inquired. 

‘We heard some guns,’ replied Mr Buck, secretly 
wishing Bartolomeo, his Jioat thnd, crew, at the bottom 
of the sea. 

‘ They have waked ub all up,’ continued the other. 

‘ Not a soul will stir abroad this night without having 
a lantern brought to his face. Tia lucky for you, you 
are so well known.’ 

‘ But what is the matter ? ’ ventured Walter. 

Before answering, Bartolomeo instinctively turned 
the lantern upon his interlocutor, and then said: 
‘‘AWiVho knows ? ’Tis no affair of ours. Some prisoner 
escaped, perhaps: some traitor or robber.’ 

They came towards the landing-place, where three or 
four gendarmes, witli muskets that glittered as- the 
light of the revenue-boat shone upon tlfem, were waiting 
in a vigilant group to receive the boat that arrived at 
so undue an hour of the night. 

‘My knees tremble,’ whispered Angela to Walter. 

‘ I cannot,stand—I shall not be able to pass under the 
eyes of those men.’ 

Mr Buck, who plied one oar whilst Carlotto wielded 
the other, signed to her to be silent. All that scene 
remained over after indelibly hxed on her memory: 
the dark hulls of the vessels on either hand; tilt-line 
of pleasure-boats gently swinging to and fro, fastened to 
their rings along the sea-wall; the uncertain outline of 
the great .houses that surround the port, looking like a 
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preoipice, indented with narrow defiles called streets; 
the patch at sombre water, with little columns of light 
thrown down into its depths here and there; tlie^ky 
covered with clouds so thin, that where the qpoon wuq 
its rays shone through as through a dome of alabaster; 
the dim foams of her friends byjier side, of he» enemies 
oncitber lJand—in the boat that now followed in their 
wake, anthon the landing-place, where several eager 
faces coul&just be made out. Suddenly the oars ceased . 
to ply j and they glided gently on, lyitil checked by a 
couple of vigorous hands that seized the prow of the 
cutter. That was a moment of intense anxiety. 

"Tis Signof Buck,’ erild Bartolomeo, whose boat 
came up at the same time. The. announcement was 
taken to he a good joke; and even the disappointed 
gendarmes jomed«n the laugh. , 

They landed without undergoing any scrutiny ,at all, 
Mr Bjiek l as a measure of precaution, lading the false 
Josefo witli a heap of cloaks. Carlotto took the boat 
round to its ring, and followed his master; go t’.iat very*, 
shortly the whole party was proceeding together in the 
direction of the Chiaja. By this time the moon "had 
got free from clouds, and was poised above dim Capri, 
shedding its beams, profusely over sea and mountains, 
that ail looked strangely nusiibstantiaf and transparent. 
They skirted Villa ltealo, where there were still pro- 
menaders astir, now gliding beneath heavy shadows, 
now coming out into the silver day east between the 
■trees. . * . * 

* Whither are we going, and w hat are we now to do ? ’ 
said Walter, who had Imen prevented by the jmudent 
Mr Buck from relieving Angela of her buracn of 
cloaks. * 

‘ We are going to my house, where we shall hold a, 
council of war,’ was the reply. ‘I am already begin¬ 
ning to l*ve ideas; but Joscfo will be there, no doubt; 
and he is a lad of invention.’ 

Mr Buck lived in a steep street, near the gate leading 
to Fozzuolo—in a rambling building, with bright little 
courts and corridors, all festooned with vines, divided 
by pavilions and wings, distributed according to some 
mysterious system of architecture. The house was large 
enough for a prince; and indeed a prince, the owner, 
did Jive in a distant corner of it. All the rest was 
supposed to belong to the Englishman, who had, how¬ 
ever, furnished only a couple of rooms—on the ground- 
floor, between two of the courts—and a little chamber 
in a tower, where slept his Jdclutu, as ho called her—an 
old lady, ltight Lina, who condescended to open tho 
door of tliis particular department of the building, after 
half an hour-had buenmpent in sport with the knocker 
and tho bell. There was a*small altercation between 
master and servant, which shewed that Mr Buck, like 
most old bachelors, was accustomed to obey sometimes 
when ha ought to have commanded. However, by tho 
exertion of a good, deal of energy, the party was got 
into a large room, scantily but picturesquely furnished 
in part Italian, part Oriental, part virtuoso, and part 
English stylo, with a good -round table laden with books 
■and empty porter-bottles; thrce*cane-boltomed qljajgip 
and a huge one of carved ilex-wooil; some inlaid stools, 
a divan, a mat, abopv of Morglien’s ‘Transfiguration 
a portrait of the ‘ Winner of the Derbypiaster-casts 
■of the heads of Dr Gall, Courvoisier, Homer, Cicero, 
Napoleon, Lord Byron, and Sheridan; an elaborate 
model of Pompeii, constructed from stolen sketches; 
shout thirty views of the Bay of Naples; a collection 
txf Turkish pipes In a rack against the # wail; the 
London Directory; a tabular view of Italian exports 
. and imports; a large Bible; a blunderbuss; a bat with 
outstretched wings; a Venus of Milo; and a human 
skull. Such were soml of tho objects scattered about on ' 
the floor, on the furniture, against the walls, without! 
any apparent order. Angela, who had a touch of super- j 
stition in her, became a little pale, and smiled faintly as ! 
she said that it reminded her of u magician’^ell. The i 


forms srduhd cJhld only just be distinguished by th# 
light of a small candle, which Lina set down ere she 
wcue away, turning a deaf ear to her master’s desperates 
insinuations about supper.' 

‘The truth is, I nevqy cot anything here,’ said he 
■vritlr a deprecating look. ‘ However, I have a east* of 
biscuits, and the water of tho pump is excellent 
mixed with a little brandy.’ 

Whilst Mr Buck was making a display of his lids- 
pitality, Josefo arrived, already half-dry after his 
ducking. The whole party—more brilliant lights being 
procured, and all denial notions being dispersed— 
supped gaily, whilst diacuriSing theijdulure proceedings, 
ifven Angela, though feeling awkward in presence 
of so many strangers in her new dress, enlivened the 
scene by her eager talk. A plan wax soon formed. 

‘The case is clear,’ quoth Mr Buck, stating the 
result of a good juany hints, the principal of which 4 
cum9 fr&u Josefo. ‘ 1 harness my gig at daylight, and 
we ill start as if for an excursion* to tho *Grotto del 
Cane. No one will suspect for a moment that we are, 
the culprits who woke up the bay this night; the very 
impudence of the thing will b - our safeguard. We 
dri\p* to the village of Kusiua ;*and there, the deuce is. 
in it if we do not find a felucca ready t<Ptake us to the 
worid’gfand for money. Upon my honour, this is quite 
exciting/ m 

‘ But,’ suggested Walter, to whom some tardys^mn/ 
punctians of conscience came, ‘ wo are disturbing youF 
lift* Ts it riajns to drag you with ns through all this* 
perilous advi/ture ? ’ 

‘Eight or not, Mr Masterton, I must go with you. 
As soon as 3the messenger, now oil his way from 
Castcllamare, reaches Naples, I shall receive what is 
called a domiciliary visit, and an invitation to g<( the 
inside of one of his l&ipolitan majesty's prisons. Our 
minister will, of course, take my port; hut what can 
lie do if Did I not act the brigand inost successfully ? 
No, no; uutil this aflhir blows over, Messrs Thompson 
and I’ulci mu^t do without me. I will leave a lino 
with Liqg. •abdut pressing business; and take the 
opportunity of visiting Sicily, where, however, there 
is nothiug vo see like the Bay ofJSaples.’ 

This was spoken with a sigh expressive of regret; 
but thcro was nothing assailable in his reasoning, and 
Walter was obliged to adrjit Mr Burk to the post of 
a perpetual accomplice. As huirihn nature, however, 
remains human nature under all circumstances, it mays 
be as well to notice that he looked forward with plea¬ 
sure to tho time when he should be able again to 
assume the chief command. Hitherto, since his arrival 
at Naples, he luul been reduced to quite a subordinate 
part; others were doing more, and risking more, for 
j’aolo than »he was. He certainly felt some jealousy, 
but that did not prevent him from seizing Mr Buck’s 
hand, and Shaking it with fervour, iu acknowledgment 
of the sacrifices he hadynadd*throughout with so much 
simplicity and good-nature, and without any motive 
but that of serving a person who, by the mere frankness 
of his demclnour, had won him to friendship. 

The few remaining hours of night ]fossed rapidly 
away. Angela slept beneath a cloak on the divan. 
The boys huddled together in a corner. Walter tried 
to read a guide-book, and nodded into unconsciousness 
at every line. Mr Buck disappeared, under pretence 
of changing his dress, and slumbered audibly fur an 
hour or Pvo. He was the first, however, astir; und 
came into the great room cracking his whip as soon 
as warm tints began to flush through the gray ofaths 
morning. Their preparations were rapidly made ;,and 
just as Lina, aroused by the noise in the courtyard, 
looked Vith half-opened eyes through her little window, 
the gig rolled away laden, as she had just time to 
ascertain, with two Englishmen and three tailor- 
beys. As the police of Naples are not very active, 
though persevering, it was near ly id-day before she 
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•ns called span to make this sitteoeif to ‘the 
proper authority.’ 

The appearance of the gig tflus laden at-the Pozxuqlo 
pate was bo much a matter of course—so m-diuary a 
circumstance—tliat "Walter fv}f almost annoyed. Things 
etJUld not hare gone on smoother, had they been 
mere vulgar tourist*. They passed—Mr’Buck’s 
pony, -which he called a horse, jogging at a terribly 
dtlibsrato pace—thror%h the long tunnel of Pozzuolq 
-without a single romantic incident, and entered on the 
Elysian Fields—that scene of desolation and gloom, 
of extinct volcanoes, marvellora grottos, sulphurous 
swings—just as if 4 they wEre hound on an ordinary 
picnic. When Walter afterwards tried to call to miyl 
#hat ho saw during thaf morning’s drive, he found that 
he had noticed absolutely nothing. The Monte Nuovo 
floated like a coire without a base in liis memory. The 
Solfatura had no geographical position whatever. The 
indented Bay of Baise slftmc like a huge star, A iistrue, 
beyond thfl green expanse of tlie Lucrine Marshes, its the 
sun beamed oqgr the promontory of Posilippo. Black 
and deserted was the whole country they traversed, as 
if the breath of a fiery tempest had burned it up. But, 
as we have said, all these elements of the seenq did 
not unite to form any picture in his mind. He had 
done nothing but gaze intently back along JJic dry 
and dusty roujl they had traversed—too slowly, lie 
Jjjgmfltn —expecting every moment to see pursuers 
Rationing € after. We need not, therefore, describe as 
we go along. The motionless MediteMnean at length 
appeared, like a sky more intensely bluVthan the one 
above, spreading out at the base of a long range of dismal 
sand-hills. A number of fishing-boats?lay still in a 
group some distance out. The village of Hesina formed 
ali* of low houses along this Inhospitable shore. A 
jetty of }>lack mouldy piles aflorded an insufficient 
protection to two or three harks. 

Josefo said he knew all the people of the village. 
Some of them, indeed, were his eolations. He warned 
Walter and his companions, howevera not to appear 
too eager in their bargain. They must parted U> have 
a sudden desire to visit the isTands of Ischia and Procida. 
To admit the character of fugitives, wdbld lead at 
anyratc to delay. 

They halted, accordingly, some distance from the 
village. •Walter. Angela. #nd Carlutto got down, and 
walked along the fepach, whilst Mr Buck drove up 
over the shingle to Kesina, Josefo running by his side. 
The women and children of the place, who were squat¬ 
ting at the doors of their houses, with the princely idle¬ 
ness of those southern dimes, scarcely deigned to look 
at them, or to answer their questions when they spoke. 

To Walter and Angela this was perhaps one of the 
most exciting moments they had yet patsed through. 
Previously, there had always appeared at least to be 
several alternatives before them. If one sdiieme failed, 
another was open for trihl. ljut here all depended on 
the east of a single die. Was it or was it not possible 
to procure a bark sufficiently large to enable them to 
leave that shore ? lleturn was out of tlie question. By i 
this time, nef doubt, the police were on their truck; and 
at any rate, in a few hours they wore certain to bo 
pursued. * 

' ‘You must not think me selfish,' said Angela, who, 
Movr quite at ease in hyr new costume, sat upon the 
sand, eagerly watching for some sign of comfort from 
the village. ‘ As long as there is a chancA that I can 
escape with you to join my husband, and assist- in 
hi# deliverance, I accept, your services unhesitatingly. 
Yqg have come for that purpose. To tliank you now, 
would be an injury, lit will .thank you when the 
glory of liberty is on his brow.’ 

‘You .perfectly understand us. signora,’ replied 
Walter. ‘At anyrate, Tam performing a stored duty 
wpayiug a debt of gratitude—and shall never desorve 
thanks. Our single-hearted friend yonder will be 


rewarded by theconacioOsnie#* that he has done a good 
action.’ * *. \ . . 

‘He is very long,’ murmiraed Angela. 

‘The bargain may he a <Kfo«pltarid Walter, 
speaking' cheerfully, though in reapty^fo.Jbegaa to feel 
uneasy and noxious. -The morion's ofdfefivBuck were 
indeed inexplicable. had driven up andtidwmalong 
the beach’in front of the houses of Resina at JeaM* twenty 
times, stopping apery now and then, talking and gesti¬ 
culating, but apparently making no progress in his 
negotiations. Tljuy anxiously waited for some sign of 
motion amongst the barks near the jetty; hut there 
was none. ’ * 

Carlotto, win had wandered up the steep bank that 
concealed the codntry they had traversed, came 
suddenly running towards them. ‘ JVe are lost I’ cried 
he. ‘ There*is a body of horsemen riding to and fro 
near the Solfatura, as if searching. Certaihly, they are 
the police. They will soon 1* on our track. 1 " * • 

Walter and Angela ruse in great alarm, and drew 
near the Village. Mr Bifck came driving towards 
theta. 

‘Victoria !’ he cried. ‘All rigid*. The Madonna, a 
first-rate felucca, will he manned .in an hour. I have 
diplomatised raftl temporised like Mcttcrnich. Sec 
that little float: it is gone to recruit sailorB among 
the fishermen.’ 

There w,»s, indeed, a little skiff to be descried travers- 
ing^he space that separated the land from the cluster 
of boats lying out at sea, now no longer tranquil, but 
begiunfng gently to ripple beneath a breeze tliat had 
'riwirewitliin a few minutes. 

‘ In an hour! ’ shouted Walter in English: ‘ it will 
be too late. The myrmidons are on our track; they 
will be here in a few minutes.’ 

Mr Buck gave a desperate whistlo. Cadotlo, who 
had again gone up to the summit of a littlemminence, 
ran pnst them hurriedly without saying a word. They 
hastened in a body to the village. 

The Madonna, a felucca some thirty feet in length 
by eight in breadth, *was quite ready to start, except 
that all its crew' were out in the fishing-boats. The 
captain, with the assistance of Josefo, was laboriously 
getting up the anchor. Carlotto joined them, and the 
work went on better. A small boat floated alongside j 
the jetty. Walter and Angela entered, whilst Mr Buck 
gave his horse and gig into the hands of a lad who 
undertook to drive back to Naples. All the people 
remaining in the village crowded down to see the 
departure, and share in the grant, which were distri¬ 
buted with even more than Eqgligh generosity. A sly 
old invalided sailor, who* had seen things in his time, 
began .to whisper that they were. assisting political 
fugitives, and cunningly pointed out the smaJj feet 
and civilised shoes .pf Angela. At this moment a party 
of soldiers, with shining uniforms and arms, galloped 
over the sand-hills about half a mile from the beach, 
and halting a moment, seemed to search for something 
they had inode sure of finding. The gig.was hidden 
view by a houst, hut the unusual activity of tho 
population shewed the horsemen in which direction to 
come. As there was no sign of any preparations to 
escape, they approached only at a rapid walk, their 
bright uniforms and sabres tliat jingled by their sides 
flashing in the sun. 

‘ Soldiers, soldiers! ’ suddenly exclaimed the vil¬ 
lagers, scampering away; for they had an instinctive 
perception that something more than ordinary was 
goingtDn; 

1 What is that 7 ’ said the captain looking up. The 
anchor was weighed, and the head of the Madman was 
swinging slowly round seaward* Walter lifted Angela 
into the felucca, and leaped on board. Mr Bock fol¬ 
lowed, spurning back the boat Without waiting for 
instructions, Josefo and Carlotto were endeavouring to 
hoist th^huge lateen-sail. It wm almost above their 
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strength; but they spread sufficient of it to take the which mi£fct ke#p her for three or four days out eft 
wind, and the Madonna Jnegm iWwly to distance the sight of land. Besides, these feluccas rarely venture 
jetty I ' ' ' 1 *' * , on mere then oousting-TOyages; and after a little time, 

‘ Com c’i, h Dictoela ! ’ screamed the captain, wishing ti the niastqj-, driveu to desperation by the murmurs of 
the rudder. Be had ho motive for braving file anger the crew, came crouchiq£ towards Walter, and iq the 
of the gendsoRnes, who came dashing up in a hurricane most humbly determined accents that he could assume, 

nf nlnmis' mnnifaithn. n.n..fanr)a nmntin irtnvsi UinniinloH 11 1 51 f it. Siia tlm nniinral vnidD Hint timo 


of plumSS, moustaches, crossjoands, gigantic glovps, announZcd that it Was the general voice that they 
drawn iwqfds, oaths, and holloas—to say nothing of ought to return to Busina. 

the tarriblg careering of. their homes—to the now Walter and Mr Buck felt thaJj although they might 
deserted jetty. In another instant he would have frighten the crew into submission for a time, it would 
stranded his vessel; but Walter wa^*bcforehand with be impossible to continue the voyage if they remained 
him. The tytrrel of a pistol, a very humble little pistol in perpetual fear o^ mutiny. Changing their tone, 
of small calibrif, glanced dole to his eyes, and that was therefore, they persuaded* and promised ; Josufo and 
enough. He started back. Walter seized ttyo beam, C^irlotto, who had kept out of sight as long as there 
Up went the sail another foot or twfo, Mr Buck lmnliiig was danger of a struggle, new coming eloquently *> 
with all his migly,. The Madonna felt^the wind in their assistance. The pecuniary question was soon 
good earnest, and gently bending over, began to leave settled. The crew made their own terms. But how 
a bright wake behind. A very unmistakable sound was thesMadonmi ,to be provisioned? An old sailor, 
came Trom the shore. The gendarmes were hastily one-#yeff and down-looking, who seemed to be influ¬ 
getting ready to Are. Luckily, they had not amici- enliil with Jiis companions, proposed that they should 
pated that matters would Re brought to this'extremity, wait until the darkness, which was rapidly coming 
and their carbines were all empty. * on, had quite closed in, and then make the island of 

‘Lie down !’ csied Walter, still steering with a firm Ischia, where provisions in plenty could be procured, 


hand towards the fishing-bos is 


wiliest there was little danger that .my news from the 


The captain was the first to ohe/ die. injunction, main would arrive to disturb them. 


X V M V 

He rolled into the safest corner, dosefo and Carlotto, As apqp, therefore, as the sun, which had rapidly 
being no heroes, also let go the tackle, and crouched curved over their heads during all these incidents, had 
by the side of Angela. Mr Buck still siad# desperate set amidst a saffron vapour in the west, the 
efforts to haul up the sail, which flapped and struggled which iad laiivto for an hour, was put ujon p new 
as if eager to catch the wind. The Madonna glided tack. I'resendi* darkness surrounded it; and all on * 
away from shore with an easy motion. The^jiean^ hoard slept nf dozed, save Walter, who felt an uneari- 
the discharge—there was u sharp whizzing in tliffair— ness he coulifluot explain, and one or two sailors, who 


ii, therefore, as the sun, which had rapidly 


the discharge—there was u allai-p whizzing in thtrair— 
and the water u'as struck in .several places os with a 


ness he couliflnot explain, and one or two sailors, who 
whispered toother near the bows, and were silent 


whip; but in another minute the Madonna was out, when he in pacing the narrow deck approached them, 
of range. They were calculating whether it would notkefnore 

‘The lubbers*can't aim.’ shouted Buck, dancing on profitable to betray man to serve the fugitives. Prom 
the deck us he still held on by the rope the police, it was certain they could expect little but 

‘Then 'twas a chance hall did this,' said Walter threats and cuffs; hut the name of the Princess Corsini 
quietly, as lie pointed to a wound upon his check, from had been mentioned.» She was known to be an open- 
which two or three big drops of blood wore trickling. handed lady t# those who served her. Would she 
Many ladies in Angela’s plat.# would have faint”d; not give tj.s inmc.li to each single traitor as had been, 
but she name sidling along the unsteady deck, with a promised to the whole crijw together? 
rich embroidered kerchief in her hand, ami insisted on It was 1 couple of hours at»least after complete 

Walter, still watchful, 


stanching the wound. As site saw there was no great darkness hail set in. that Waller, still watchful, 
harm done, she laughed and cried at the same time; noticed, straining his eyes, that they were in a naarow 


mid clenching her little hand, shook it angrily towards 
the beach, where the gendarmes were performing a 


strait, with lofty laud on*either side. It diad been 
agreed that tiiey should touch flt, a village on the 


variety of evolutions expressive of disappointment and extreme western point of Ischia. Was it situated aO 
anger. the bottom of a deep inlet ? The doubt was soon set 

‘Signori!’ now exclaimed the captain, tearing his it rest; for the rising moon suddenly appeared right in 
hair, whilst the sail still went up, and the Madonna frpnt of them, from behind a lofty range of hills, and its 
began to dash .through the # hoaving waters, ‘I am a interminable silver wake shewed that they were steering 
ruined man, and ■ Bhall never be able to return to full into the Bay of Naples. Before Walter had’time to 


Besiga again.’ 


understand Jrhal was passing, a vessel, schooner-rigged, 


They comforted him as well as tiiey could, but most moving under a cloud of canvas, swept across their 


seriously threatened to put him to death if he offered 


Tiff? old sailor, who had advised the rpturn to 


the slightest impediment to their designs. With a Ischia, hollowed his haqd rotfud his mouth, mid hailed, 
very ill grace, therefore, he hailed the boats, whilst Waller felt inclined to shoot him; hut checking him- 
Walter ployed with a pistol ckise by his side, and self, lie threw away the weapon that might lead to a 
gathered hia crew of tierce or lour men, alreadyj«ta* useless eriifie, snd did justice with his fist. The 
pared by the messenger previously sent. Thus in less culprit fell like n heap of rags, nearly over tho 
than half an hour\fter leaving the jetty, the Madonna, low bulwarks; but Walter was seizod from behind, and 
with her full complement of hands, was sailing out felt his arms pinioned. Half-a-dozen voices shouted: 
direct westwards over the sea that dashed merrily in ‘Here are the Englishmen; here are the traitors;’ for 
the sunlight; and the long coast of Italy, rising in those who had not joined in. the conspiracy, now that 
Irregular outline behind, began to assume the purple there was no chance of recall, assented in order to share 
that* af distance. the spoil.® The vessel had changed its course, and wsb 

Their position was not by any means satisfactory, passing majestically within half a cable’s length. Two 
It soon became evident, by the murmurs of tUfe crew, or three hails wero exchanged; and the felucca *Vaa 
that it would be no easy matter' to continue the ordered to ermo alongside. » 

voyage/ The men cared little for the police, being ‘They have betrayed us to one of tho king’s vessels 


voyage/ The men cared little for the police, being ‘They have betrayed us to one of the King s vessels 
prepared to plead superior force, and their well-known —the Maria, Christina, 1 think I’ exclaimed Mr Buck, 
cowardice. But there were no provirions on board— ‘It is then all over, my friends,’ murmured Angela, 
no "bread, no macaroni, no dried fish, even no water, as she held the hands of her two protectors, who had 
It could not be denied that, under such circumstances, beih been seized but were now released. ‘Shall I lepp 
it Would be absurd to lay the Madonna os a course overboard?' > 
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• Poor "Angela, indeed, seriously. mfeaning >hat she 
said, lack a step forward, but her friends restrained 
her; and as the Madonna Bid the Win*taken out 
of hear sail under the hull of the schoougr, Waller 
whimpered: ‘Take courfge, hdj, something tells me 
tMh^Providence has not abandoned us.’ 


t TRAVELLING BABIES. 

^an English at home are a curious people—not muoh 
tike wlint are.guess them to be from their countrymen 
Jr^ France. They are indignoq{ at the mistakes we 
sometimes make is^deseribing their manners, and judg¬ 
ing of their character; but it seems to me—although 
I*,must confess I Jiave'becn but a short time in the | 
Country— that accuracy is impossible, and that it is so 
& 0 t less from our want of comprehension than from 
their excessive oddity.- Now, a litfclo while wo, when 
peeping listlessly into the ladies’ waiting-room* at a 
railway-sthtion, nay attention was attracted by a lady, 
her little girl, §pd nurse. 

The child appeared to have seen at least six or Beven 
summers, as the novelists say. She amused herself by 
running and dancing about, shewing her activity and 
childish joy i9 various ways, until the train-hell rang, 
when a stop was put to tier amusement by manput and 
nurse jointly galling• ‘Come, baby, cornel here’s the 
Jpfc*? 5, The gigantic baby paid obedience, when, lo! 

Bturdg limbs, which •> few momenta before Aiad clis- 
f.jlayed such vigorous powers of movenwast, were quickly 
.enveloped in an immense shawl, and thokpoor, helpless 
fcaby was earned in nurse’s arms to the Atrriage. 

■" This was a simple circumstance, you mill say. Yes. 
‘hut quite unfathomable. How should I describe it us, 
-U'Mfct of manners? How should 1 season upon it as 
, an indication of character ? I "stood gazing into the 
window with an air of such puzzlement as attracted 
the attention of a respectable-looking person near me. 

‘That is curious!’ Baid 1 to him—for an Englishman 
is so far like a ghost, that he never speaks till he is 
Spoken to. ' « t 

‘Not curious at all,’ replied he: ‘children in arms 

go-free.’ a * 

S 6 me time after, in another room of the snme kind, 

. -where there were persons of both sexes, I stumbled 
. .upon another baby; and* this, by the way, is not 
Wonderful, for iu England babies arc great travellers— 

* there is no such thing as going anywhere without 
-coming in contact with them. 

It was a cold wintry day, a bright Arc glowed an 
the hearth, and tho room was almost filled with 
passengers. My attention was drawn to a young 
fentalvif who was perambulating the apartment with 
something in her arms, which might bf conjectured 
to be a young baby. Several of the ladies seemed 
struck by her careless mode of carrying her living 
-charge j for though she occasionally bent her head, 
as if to soothe the littie one, still there was a certain 
want of tenderness in her manner, which did not 
, bespeak cither the affectionate mothei or faithfuls 
nurse. A lAdy who sat near me asked of another: 

‘ T)o you think it really it a baby that young person 
esnies?’ * 

-! *1 do not know,* she replied; ‘but if so, and she is 

its mother, I pity it.’ , 

, I rose and walked past the questionable parent, look- 
ing at lwr burden as 1 did B0 ; but it wa#too closely 
muffled in the shawl for its features to he seen by a 
pAsing-glanc c, although the motions of its little limbs 
shewed that it was in life, and probably in health. 

One of the ladies present, who had tried the same 
experiment and had also failed, seemed at length deter- 
titined to satisfy her curiosity, and obtain a peep at 
tire mysterious darling. Approaching it softly, Bhe 
fddxeagcd the mother In hear sweetest tones: r . 

•‘I* this ababyagrou have?’ and at the same time in 


a'-dexterous removing the shawl from 

deary’s free, «b#AMaliied,A visible instead of verbal 
rejfly to lwr questieft, •$yete}lnmg a'wew, amid the 
(‘mother’s, biushea, of her llsUa .mi 4 .-amd.wiH probably 
the image of its father—A poeiki By ' Ajl,were amused, 
and cyan the .parent sailed. BuF&tife'ilqak was.yet to 
cqipe. A tram was beard to arrive, and rare itrinedi- 
ately arranged hori baby-dog’s wrapper, anp held it in 
a far more motlisr-Iike way than before; tl^ experience 
of the last half-hour being evidently used-to advantage. 
While the train |rns getting ready to renew its course, 
she promenaded the platform; but Boggy^ who had 
hitherto been an example to all babies, became restless, 
Whcthef the change from the warm atmospherd of the 
waiting-room to tlVo keen wintry air outside affected 
liis lungs, or induced him to wish (for a romp on the 
platform, I Icnow not, but certain it is he began to cry, 
and from low imploring whines raised the t6ne .Ip sharp, 
resolute, I-will-have-my-own-way harks, fn yldn did 
mamma strive to appease him, and hug hHSHodbftr 
bosom, he seemed determiiffed to display ids powetihef 
do^-language. Just at tills crisis one of the guards 
walked up to the lady, and striving, but in vuin,..to 
peep into Tiuy’« face, ho remarked: ‘ Poor little tiling J 
st wants aomatlfmg you fmtst give him wlren you get 
inside.’ Thh train was‘now ready, and mamma and 
baby vanished. <•', 

Wliat cpuld.be the explanation of this scene? - The 
SpHtnx could nofc. have read the riddle^ hat gn -old 
woman standing near answered my question Sn -the 
t same ilords 1 had heard on the former occasion—r- 
1 Children in arms go free.’ 

* I' know that,' said I. “ 

‘Well, Mister—but dogs don't,’ replied the .old 
woman. 


A BOOH IX DAMASCUS. 

t The floor is of two levels : the first or.jowost, into whieb 
you cuter, contains a fountain with several spouts of water, 
is paved with marble, tbs racks for pipes, recesses in the 
walls for tiargeiies, cups, & c., and other conveniences for die 
household, llere the slaves wait the will of their masters, 
and here you put off tho slippers before you ascend to die 
second level, where the mats are spread and the family 
sitting. Ovci this fountain is suspended from the highest 
part of the ceiling n cliaudelier, with a great many little 
glass-lamps, whose various lights, mingling with the waters, 
and reflected from them, produce a very beautiful effect. 
The second level is twelve or eighteen inches higher than 
tlic first, and is the place appropriated to the family; it is 
often separated from the tower pari, by a little railing of 
wood or stone. Mats are spread upon the earthen-floor, 
and round the walls mattresses three feet or three feet and 
a half broad, are spread out for the accommndatinnraf the 
family, upon the mats, or upon low wooden frames four or 
six inches in height. The ceilings are lofty and ornate; 
beautiful carving, interspersed with numerous little looking- 
glassrs, relieves and gratifies the eye, and very often the 
circular centre-piece jjj composed of massive -embossment, 
WMthich a gigantic serpent, displaying its beautiful folds 
and glancing eyes, seems ready to spring upon you. Let 
the sun now shed Ills golden beams* through the upper 
windows, which arc of beautiful stained glass; let the 
golden letters in panels upon the walls appear in their 
beauty; let hundreds of little looking-glasses above and 
around you reflect and multiply ever/ object and foove- 
ment; place a number of richly-clothed Turks, with lobg 
hoards and flowing robes, upon the divan, amidst (ten 
mattrfysel and velvet cushions, with long pipes in their 
mouths; arid to all this the unceasing tnunnur of falling 
waters, and you have a scene really beautiful, umdtruly 
Oriental.— Graham's Jordan andt'he Jihinc. wjir ' 
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A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT AT LEEDS. 

It is sometimes remarked slightingly of the t operative 
classes, that they are bad mwlness-mon, and usually 
quarrel ami fail in any concentrated eflbrt for their 
own benefit. It is* lkot Always so, and cannot neces¬ 
sarily be so, if we may Judge from a remarkable sbow^ 
of administrative ability which they have made within* 
the last few yeors'in the town of Leeds. The facts, as 
they have reached us, N* assuming tligir truth, are 
certainly of a nature to encourage hopefulness as ttrthe 
power of *orkiog»poople to help themselves in various 
ways. ' 9 

During the scarcity of 1847, when flour was of 
courts dqsf in Leeds, and believed by many to he 
largely fd&tsrated, it was suggestc 1 by some active 
spirits, that an effort ought to be made to take the 
business otft of the hands of millers and traders, the 
consumers purchasing the grain, and grinding and 
distributing it among themselves. Ho for as wo can 
learn, to secure the good quality of the article was 
more a leading object than to save on the price. A 
number of persons, contubuting each a small sum 
towards capital, attempted' to purchase a mill for 
tliamaeivef, and, after some difficulty, obtained a flax- 
mUl, which they converted into one for flour. They 
hod many troubles and obstructions at fust, in the 
unsuitableness of their mill, the inexperience and 
contrariety of opinion* of their committee of manage¬ 
ment, and the state of tho law, which did not then 
allow them protection ffl- any transaction beyond the 
range of the members; so that, tor example, they had | 
the disadvantage of seeing six hundred bags of unsold 
bran u$on their hands at once, liuj there were sonic 
manfttl and sagacious spirits amongst them, who 
thought they saw their way to success, and were 
anxious to give tlioir scheme a full trial. Notwith¬ 
standing, then, a small loss on thc^first year— amount¬ 
ing, however, only to L.77 upon a total of L.49fl.,“(ji“ 
business done—the tociety was enabled to perse*cie, till 
it had gained such a footing on happily put luilure out 
of the question. • 

The plan seems to have been exceedingly simple; 
and gueh as could be easily realised in any largo 
population, regarding any of the most generally used 
articles of merchandise. With the aid of a few persons 
accustomed to business arrangements, tlio ^ncral 
boarttH management, m its various sub-comnuttecs, 
was Kb to conduct the mill, purchase gram, and 
arrangHbr the distribution of the flour among the 
members, olid the collection of the money. The morey 
waa in reality deposited before the flour was given out, 
certain shopkeepers being willing to do this, in ord.w 


tojhavo tfee employment of the distribution, which was 
useful* t(b them, not merely for the allowance thpy 
dciivAl on account of their trouble,-but because tfctjy ' 
thus secured a certain attraction to thoijj simps. 

The design it starting was to sell,.or rather distri¬ 
bute, at a rate as near prime Lost as possible. They 
simper added to tho cost of the grain,ft charge for 
grinding, and then, allowing Is. fid, for the distributer's 
reniundfatton, struck the price to members, which 
was always considerably under the retailer’s ordjngg? 
prices. «It was ,found, for example, that while ( thesa' 
individuals sold Ceur at 4 s. per stone —whicii was the 
case when wh^at was 90s. per quarter—the society’s 
price was 3s. jd ; or wiicn flour was 9s. 3d. in ordi- 
wuy shops (wlftat being 50s pci quartet), the society's 
Sate was Ss. Id.; and so on in proportion. The swing 
was not at an invariable rate; but, on the whole, i?W# 
quite enough to be of importance. We areltold that 
from October 1817 to July 1851, being 198 weeks, it 
was 87 weeks at mnshel-priec, 114 weeks Id. below 
tliat rale, 38 wcMlb 2 d, 5 weeks 3d, and 2 weeks 4d. 
per stone below the average. Tho quantity of flour 
actually sold was 84s,261 stones—about 4124 per 
week—besides undressed flour; nftd the entire gain « 
saving of the members was estimated at L.36G0, op¬ 
posing tlmf equal quantitui^were sold at equal rates of 
sa\ ing. 'J lie real fact, however, beigg, that the quantity 
sold when the reduction wns 2d. or Jd. greatly exceeded 
that when it was nt Id , the actual saving must h|W 
biftn miu li greater. At the same time, it is important 
i to re-mark, the gram bought was of superior quality— 
usually from Is. Od. to 2s. fid. per quarter abgvo the 
prices given fjir the w lit at sold m common simps. 

In July 1851, when the business done amounted to 
about L.27,000 per annum, with a surplus to the society 
of only a few hundreds pn cafh of these periods, thgy 
so fnr changed tla-ir plan as to begin Belling 10 title 
ptibh” av ow edly fi r a small profit or reserve, appilcahle 
V course to* the generi.l benefit. Aflej ttyls, their 
affairs appear as more limn ever flourishing. Tho 
amount of business in 0853 readied the largo sum of 
L.69,422, with a clear profit of L.4387. And, at a 
balance last July, it appeared that tlie society’s profits, 
or excesssof receipts over outlay, were not less than 
L.7599 (Hit of this surplus, they have return d the 
sum of L.40(i(> in bonuses to members—an insignificant 
sum to eaili, and which, we think, might have been 
better rcscrvcl for the extension of the objects of *the 
society, but v hicli at least is valuable for the proof it 
affords that the concern has accomplished its primary 
objects, of giving the members a superior quality of 
artwlo below market-price*, and secured a praqt 
besides. * 























CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


* The remainder of the balance in favour of'the society 
rests in sunk capital. They liave a large fire-proof 
; mill, with twelve pair of stoftcs, and all-other needful 
machinery in good repaircertain other buildings, and 
BixWts and horses. Therefore about 3200 members; 
«fid there is a weekly turn-out 'of about 400 bugs of 
flour, .of 20 stones each, besides ‘inferior meals. It is 
interesting, though not Burprising, to learn that the 
vforiti ng-expenscs pef bag have been undergoing a 
Constant abatement, ns the business of tbe society has 
increased. Originally 2s. 4d. per bag, they are now 
reduepd to about Is. 8d., the entire outlay of the society 
bang thus covered It is* evident that this result is 
purely owing to that combination or co-operation whjch 
ttows of the business bbing conducted on a large scale, 
and with an unysunlly small amount of unproductive 
outlay. Where a private trader’s cart is carrying one 
bag of flour to some customer, the society’s curt will die 
seen conveying a dozen. Where a miller fina*'to lie 
constantly changing his quality, and trying experi¬ 
ments, the sqgicty, using but one quality, turns its 
' machinery to a greater account. AVlierc the miller 
has to give credit, and often loses, the society realises 
beforehund every penny of its money, and prautjpally 
never has InRl a bad debt. The principal economy, 
however, lies in tin. mode of distribution. TJic ordi¬ 
nary retailer cannot live with a smaller profit than 3s. 
jgggpfeag of 20 stones; this because his sales arc of 
small,extgnt. But the society’s shopkeepers, attracting 
custom by the advantageous terms tm which they oiler 
this leading arliulc, are satisfied with liMl' that rate ol‘ ( 
profit. It is estimated that tlic society#gains or saves 
L.40 weekly by nil economy of distriljatiou, which is 
quite iinpossibHwhere traders are left to compete willj 
eaclf other, puffing, cheating. KTamhJing for customers 
by giving undue. credit, and making a bad life for 
themselves out of it all. 

^Mtaember of the society belonging to (he tradiug- 
tfttti takes a sanguine view of sits capabilities, which 
we may receive or not ns we choose, file says: ‘Had 
tlie members generally consented to support the board, 
we might have doubled oifr capital, and trebled our 
profits, while yet pavjnir no more Ilian a “living profit” 
upon the cost of good corn for pure flour. If, instead 
of staking the bonus, they had extended tbe mill to 
supply other places, whom our flour would gladly have 
been received, or if they had agreed to supply' them¬ 
selves with groceries and meat in the same way ns they 
have done flour, not L.3000, hut L. 10,000 might easily 
have been gained. With an increased income, ttesy 
might have built good houses to replace the inferior 
ones now so much complained of. paying only G per 
cent. Autal, instead of the 10 which is customary. 
There might have ultimately been mean* of educating 
tbe young and pensioning tbe old, making poor-laws 
next to an obsolete thing in our district. %jreat moral 
improvements might thus li^ve been brought about; 
indeed, as it is, some change for the better may fairly 
be said to have taken place, the conduct of our members 
being decidedly of a superior east. I‘refrain from* 
indulging irf further speculations in this direction, lest 
I be thought over-sanguine but I may remark, in con¬ 
clusion, tluvt tlie most hopeful, whose pictures of good 
were laughed at at the outset, never suggested results 
equal to what we have realised.’ 

Assuming, as we before said, the facts to he correctly 
Stated, and we have every reason to believfr such to be 
tbe case, they must lie admitted to go some way in 
fatour of those modified views of the Competitive 
principle which have latterly beeu spoken of with 
flavour by John Stuart Mill, it does fully appear 
that, in this instance, it has been possible to economise 
in the distribution of a particular article amongst a 
large and dense population by combination. It is at 
V>e mw time proper to remark, tlmt tliis is only one 
of the rivals whieii competition has to compete with, 


nnd if there were not private dealing here also in the 
field, the Leeds Cooperative Flour-mill,Society might 
bqcome a tyranny, instead of a widely diffused benefit, 
i Wc rather think that the most interesting result is, 
after all, tlie proof afforded that it is possible for 
working-men to combine to great aids i'or their own 
benefit, ^without offence to either moral or political 
principle. Overlooking a few troublesome and loqua¬ 
cious members, ■the management is described to us as 
having been generally good and wise, as the results have 
been satisfactory. It cannot he doubted that, in thus 
training themselves to independent ac^jon, they are 
doing the best thing in tfieir power to*raisc themselves 
as citizens, and iiuprove the status of their class. 

• THE ‘MOP:’ 

A IVKAl 81 Ii T C n.' 

I am rusticating in the country just now, accdiding to 
my annual custom, and have taken up my residence 
with old Farmer ArmatAmg, who, and whose fbre- 
fufliers, have farmed their own land, situated in the 
heart of a midland county, any iipie these two hun¬ 
dred years nt- least. I have spent some glorious days 
.of the true Wordsworthian sort, ‘some of those lovely 
days that fiannot die,’ in wandering, sketch-book in 
band, over hill and valley within sight of the great 
Cotswold, ridge, among tlie winding lanes, between 
liafrthorn-hedgca twenty feet high, and by the banks 
of noisv little brooks which run, dashing and cascading 
it, on their way to the lower levels of the Uhurwell, on 
the Thames. 

This morning we have the promise of another calm 
and cloudless day, although it is tlie 1st of October; 
and while discussing an early family-breakfast—a 
ceremony which is never at Armstrong L^ige slurred 
over in that heretical style which jij uommori in London 
—1 am wondering in I shall sally forth 

for new discoveries. F atJp|W [rmstrong suggests that, 
us to-day is the day fbr the annual celebration of 
Overtopping Mop, tad as he must go there to liire 
a new ploughman and it new dairy-maid, 1 may as well 
take a seat in his dog-carl, arid drive over along with 
him. I am of that opinion too; and, accordingly, no 
sooner is full justice done to tlie breakfast before us, 
than forth conics the dog-cart and the bay more, and 1 
mount by the side of the farmer for a run to Over¬ 
topping, standing on the summit and partly' on tlie 
side of a hill which we can sec plainly enough at tlie 
distance of about ten miles. On we go, over a capital 
cream-coloured road, owing t* the long-drouth, as hard 
as granite, across wliitlj the wayJph^hMMihadows 
dance and flicker in the sunshine.; mippreosy little 
hamlets, where rose-trees in full flower cUmb s to the 
thatch of the rqofs j and past solitary farm-steads, 
whore the gabble ©f'.troeps of lazy geese puddling in 
muddy' ponds, mingled wild) tho thump, thump of tlie 
flail, are the only sounds that reach us. But as wo 
draw within & few miles of Overtopping;, we cot&e up 
■HiSh. some characteristic indications of what wc may 
expect to meet with on our arrival. There are parties 
or individuals travelling towards the Mop, all with the 
express purpose either of business or recreation, and 
the majority perhaps with the hope of combining both 
in one. There are groups of labouring-men, elad in their 
neatest garb, and evidently, though in their working- 
suits, touched off with an air of trim tidiness not gene¬ 
rally observable even on holiday occasions. As we rattle 
past (hem, they politely give us the 1 good-day.’ Some 
of them, 1 observe, have lengths of whip-cord twined 
round their hats, and these, the farmer informs me, 
ure expecting to be hired as ckrters; some have made 
temporary hatbands of wisps of straw, which look as 
queer to the eye of a citizen as the mythical Vick’s, 
and these seek engagements as ploughmen. Then there 
are groups of laughing girls, in bright-coloured cotton 
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gowns, snowy kerchiefs, and rosy faces* forming a vary 
pleasant sight indeed, and filling tfle air with frolicsome 
sounds. Then there arc solitary pedlers, plod^jng 
their weary way with stout packs on their hacks once 
sturdy staves in their hands; and here and’ there a 
belated shopman, whose rickcty^equipage, drawn by a 
starved donkey, or perhaps % couple «f t^iera, has 
foundered <ui the way, iB seen urging his luospahle 
tenm on thejr fitful march. • 

Arrived at Overtopping, we put-up at an old- 
fashioned inn, standing upon the edg£ of the common 
which skirts the lower part of the town, and upon 
which the Alo|l is held. The main business of the 
Mop, as the reader will have anticipated, is tlge hiring 
of servants—farm-servants principally, though by no 
means exclusively* According to a custom which 
seems immemorial, servants of the hard-working grade 
in this part of the country seldom if ever hire them¬ 
selves for a longer term of service than a single year. 
At the end of the prescribed period, they are accustomed 
to throw up their engagements, irrespective of any 
oilier motive than the desire for change, and \hc 
uncertain prospect.of a change for the better. Of 
course this strange mode of proceeding is not universal, 
us numbers are found who have thc*s«nse to knows 
when they are well ofij and remain in one Service from 
year to year ; hut it is so far general as to render the 
Mop a permanent institution, and, for wan; of some¬ 
thing better in a district which, though coveritlfc a 
large surface, is almost exclusively agricultural, a 
necessary one. The proceedings of the day are'divided 
into two portions—business and pleasure; an# the 
admonitory old maxim, 1 Business first, and pleasure 
afterwards,’ is the regulating law. 

The .servants wishing to be hired take up their 
station as auon as they arrive ori what they call ■ the 
Slatty,’ which, is -a portio n of ground allotted by the 
statute legalising t%fSttH^Copthul purpose. As early 
ns ten or eleven o’elaM|tfitttie morning, they may lie 
found ranged in position iaife nsk*; the men on one 
side, and the women on the outer—each and all. as 
might lie expected, looking their best. My thrifty 
host is jtot, willing to lose time in so important, a 
business, but, anxious for the pick of the market, 
sallies forth to make his election as soon as the bay 
mare is comfortably provided for and dinner is 
ordered. 

On approaching the ground, which is thronged by a 
crowd far more fiensu and numerous than J oxiiected 
to see, our cars nrc assailed by a sonorous booming, 
booking, buzzing huip, viiicli takes the shape of some 
melod^MHfeklJiether unmtfticai, which wo seem to 
recollect being able to identify. It pauses 

at intervals, and then the gabble and tumult of the 
.crowaf rising into uproar, leaves yop in doulit whether 
the booming that puzzled yq» wna anything but an 
illusion ; but anon it commences again, and this time 
nearer, and .there is no mistake about it; the tune is 
1’oijgput the-Kettle on, but the instrument—it is impos¬ 
sible to guesB what that is. PuslfUg our way tliyougi j 
a labyrinth of gingerbread-stalls, of raree-shows, of 
quack doctors establishments, *f conjurors’ booths, 
of extemporised slop-shops, of travelling theatres, and 
all the enlightcniiig etceteras of a country fair, we 
come at length upon the Statty, and my good friend 
the farmer, with an. eye to business, begins liis 
scrutiny. I see that there is an expression of dis¬ 
appointment on his honest face; the Slatty is not 
half filled—the labour exhibition is a meagreboue— 
men-servants are at a premium, because they are 
scarce this year; the Baltic fleet and the Eastern 
levies have thinned the supernumerary ranks, and 
those that nemain are consequently all the more costly. 
Worst at all, there am a more than usual number of 
bidders upon the ground, and serviceable flesh and 
blood is looking up. It is an amusing study to watch 
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the looks and minions, the cautious and solemn expres* 
sion of face with which certain middle-aged ladies are 
bringing their phrenological acumen to bear upon the* 
important decision which will so forcibly affect their 
domestic .comfort fqr tjje rifext twelvemonth. .Still 
more aipusing are the sage precautions of soifle of the 
farmers, who, looking at the thing solely in an econo¬ 
mical point of view, take the oddest measures to secure 
a good bargain. One would- think that looks afid 
speech were means sufficient to test the merits of a 
ploughman; but yonder bluff yeoman is not of that 
opinion, for he handjgs the candidate lor his service 
much as we have seen a bfitcher ig*Suiithfieid Market 
handle on ox which lie was going to lead off to the j 
shambles. lie feels the musPles of the sum’s arnft, 
spans his wrist, and surreys his bnflcLfrom top to toe, 
doubtless reckoning up in his mind the amount of 
work tli# may begot, nut of him, not without an eye, * 
perhaps,*to the quantity of loitl the fellow may require ; 
to keep him in condition. Neither the fBrmers nor 
the matrons appear to he in any grea^Jiurry to come _ 
to a decision, and the ladies especially. I observe, airfr 
with an amount of deliberation that threatens to 
defegt it* own purpose. One‘by one, however, both 
young men and maidens, step forth fffim the ranks, 
and wjth^raw with their prospective masters or mis¬ 
tresses to the parlour of the nearest public-house, or 
to some other convenient privacy, to adjust the 4K$pfe 
of the bargain a Inch is to cement lhe.ir unipn fyr the 
next twelve months, The whole business is pretty* 
well over by one o'clock in the day; and before this 
hour lias striAk, Fanner Armstrong, having engaged a 
dairy-maul, iairJosctiul with a ploughman, with whom 
,it is plain enough that lie intends to come to terms. I 
am not much inVrcsled in the compact, and so I leave 
thorn to settle it between themselves wliile^ I take a 
further survey of the Mop. .. 

Business being now almost finished, the oecsliihty 
object of pleasure earn be attended to. By the time 
the, Htatty is chared, the Mop lias degenerated into « 
country fair.- Die clown is roaring ami grimacing 
in company with a kev/ of painted damsels on the 
platform oi' tiie travelling theatrg; a dozen ponderous 
voices are lieard thundering through huge trumpets from 
different parts of the ground, calling the ladies*and 
gentlemen to thoir brilliunt.wmc.rtainnicnts—said ladies , 
iuuI gentlemen being the hired sft-vants, who, having 
engaged themselves for the ensuing year, make a* 
carnival of the remaining hours of this their day of 
IBierly. It is the fashion, in concluding the bargain 
with their employers, to receive earnest-money liy 
way of binding the. agreement. The earnest-money 
may he a few shillings; mid this, a§_a general*ule, is 
spent at the* Mop, at, which a round number ol' the 
peripatetic showmen of the kingdom are pretty sure 
to be pregAit. On this occasion, the concourse is 
unusually great, and ljio u/Jroar is astounding—the 
bang of drums, the clung of cymbals, the bray of 
trumpets, the shrieking of hoarse clarionets, the yells 
i(if the elowifr. and the responding chorus of giggling 
laughter, all together make a perfect •Babel, amid 
which the clamour of iuiiividual spokesmen bawling 
for special notice and jfatronage, is almost hushed into 
silence. 

‘ Old you ever see a crocodije ?' screams dose to my 
car a voice already split into irredeemable shreds— 
‘Did youhever see a crocodile? No, you didn’t!— 
Very well; then here he is. This way, ladies and 
gentlemen — • 

Just arrive, • 

. To he seen alive, 

A young crocodile. 

From the hanks or tlie Nile I’ 

Th^n up goes the trumpet to his mouth, and through 
it rushes a diabolical combination oi scream and roar, 
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trhieb sends me flying from the den or the SnbcodHe m already there, and waiting with her luggage to accom- 
though "the monster himself weye at my heels. pany n» back to Die lodge. She Iras, wisely, no 

* ; ‘ Do you wad to see berit, ladies ad gedflclrenf real predilections for the joys of the fiddling-booths and 
berit? because if you do. this here’s the plwie— Here tionsensg*exliihitions, now in full swing, and gladly 
you will see Seedycr Slubpkii, irhat breaks stodes accepted the farmer’s proposition that she should ontet 
with his flst-r-That’s what I call real berit,, Bd doe at once* on her duti«. The room in which we all 
hoodsijide—You ’ll sec liib do it—it ’tfodely a poddy—ad dine tog^hor* looks oi*t upon tlic rear of one of the 
lie’ll break a stode weigliid fourteed powd9 with his theatrical establishments, where an interior perform- 

. baroflbt—You 11 see if weigliid, ad you ’ll see Irib do it anec is reiterate® three times in the hour, while a 

_Tliat’s real berit—dot a passcl o’ crokodiles ad constant performance of a much more burdensome 

beasts, ad stuff, ad paidted faces—but real berit—ad nature is maintained upon the platform in front. AH 
it’g odely ageddy.’ Thus g^bblee-anothcr worthy, with are busy ns bees in a hivje ; and to us U ia.a hive of 
a rapidity of uttcrahac which must have cost him years glass, for we can sec all that goes forward behind the 
afpractiee, as well as choked up his nasal channels. r scenes. .The ifmnaper is here, and there, and overy- 
ilere stands a man fn tlie costume of diaries I. where, in a moment; and as all goes on well, carries a 
when he mounted the scaffold, with sable hose, flowing smile of satisfaction on Ilia countenance. But suddenly 
( cloak, pointed beard, and Vandyke collar. He speaks there is a roar of applause from the rival show on the 
*in high-flown language, styles himself a processor of other side of the common, and the mob of outsiders, 
toxicology, and calls upoifany of Her Majesty’s subsets rushing off to see what is the new wonder, leave our 
who are suffering from disorders of any kind, to apply friend h:ilf«frantie at the ui\looked-for defeat. 
t to him at oneflefor a cure of their grievances, ere lie Junior Manager (f« his eompunt /) in a state of despe.ra- 
‘shall have vt.uishod from the neighbourhood and it is lion. —‘That villin Suiggins lias started wio Statties! 
too late. .Tlie fellow has Tcally a fine picturesque We must do the same, or immortal-smash is the word, 
head, and though his style is inflated, his grammar is Which on yer cqn do the Statties 'i (.1 general silence.) 
unexceptionable, and one cannot help wondering what What! are jv$ to lie done brown by Sniggins ? We, 
lias brought him to the condition of a medics} neiunte- that have been fust chnlk at Overtopping for thirty 
hank. He lias»iui ally in a luollpyrcolourcd fool in jour? Who can do tlie Statties? Who can do the 
cap-dhd bells, who hat tlie charge or the cash depart- Statties, I*say*? Is there ne’er a begaboo among tlie 
^nent, And jvho keeps the crowd nuiusedsby a sufecssion whom lot on yer nffcan do the Statties ?' And as he roars 
of odd jokes and villainous contortionffof countenance, out tligfo inquiries in frantic accents, the unfortunate 
expressive of tlie powerful effects of liis master’s yuan writhes dramatically, grasps'liis forehead with both 
medicine. It is whispered, however, llipt the fool is hand* and begins tearing his hair in terrible tragic 
llm piupllf l hud that the soleinn-lodking professor fashion. (Still there is no response.) -‘Then I’ll tel)'ec 
of toxiciiioR/ is But a part of his travelling-stock. , what it is,’ lie screams out; ‘it’s all up with us; we 
Bo5m! boom! bool buz-z-z-ifcoom* There is that are nil cracked, smashed, ruinated, flabbergasted, 
astounding humming again, and'I am determined to flummoxed, spiflicatcd—that ever I* should Uv^to 
find out what it is before 1 go to dinner. Following tlie say them words—gammoned, diddled, walkoihintcr, ftnd 
sound as well as I am able, 1 discover its source at lust dead-beat, and done brown by Sniggins ! O tenpeuny ! 
upon the edge of tlie common, where a portion of laud O Noses! Sliny-oss is come ugin!* 
next the town has been partitioned olIP Upon two of ‘No it ain’t! Gosh if it is !' says a stnlwarl fellow, 
the cross-beams of a Stout "gate, the musiotaq who is a grimy with lamphlflkk and grease. ‘ / 'll do the 
man in a clean short 4flHl9Brock,%wtlrigg ^ jaunty cap Statties afore it comes to that—blow'd if I don’t 1 ’ 
and top-boots, lias faMcnei, by means of iron staples ‘You, Noggina ! You’re u trump, by Jo vd! Step 
driven into tlie beams, a row of about twenty poles of out, my brick. Crikey! it’s all right; you’re bigger 
green wood, which I take for ash. The poles are about by half than the Sniggins rascal. Go. it, my jewel; 
twoinchcf in diameter, and #f unequal length, diminish- let'g see how you do it. Now, then, for Ilerklis i ’ 
ing regularly (rout the longest to the shortest, like a -Noggins grasps a birchrlkoom, and brandishing 

*row of pipes in an organ. Each polo is fasteflecT'to KTs head, seizes an imaginary lion with one 

both bars of the gate by a strong staple driven firmly hand, and threatens to brain him with 1 tlie other, 
home, but yet not so far hut that tlie poles may Ife ‘Stunnin’, by Evins I* roars the delighted manager, 
shifted by a smart blow on their lower ends. A ‘Now, then, for Haypoller.’ < ; 

multitude of chips are lying on the ground bencatli, Immediately tlie broom’ becomes a bow, and the tall 
and I gather from.that that tlie poles liuvc been tuned fellow, drawing himself up to his full height, is seen 
by means of a knife and n mallet—tlie knife being used hmnehnig the arrow, his eye steadfastly fixed gn the 
to cut a 'flat note sharper, and a touch of the mallet distant quarry. * 

beneath serving to lengthen by shifting, apd thus to ‘Gloaryusl that’s a splendid hit! Now, then, for 
flatten, one that was too sh.vp. The instrument is the Dyin’ Gladdiayter.’ 

attached to the establishment of a conjuror of the old The Gladiator gives equnl satisfaction; so does his 
school, who swallows flames and vomits yards of ribbon, victorious slayer; sj> does Napoleon, who is nltfays 
4c.; mul it is played upon by a couj/io of heavy<impressed as a etattyin these exhibitions; and so do 
padded hammers, with which the performer thumps various ambiguous personifications, which may servo 
pritli^ nil his might upon the poles, striking them for anything yon likes 1 

within ineh of their point of contact with the top- ‘It’s all right 1’ roars the manager. ‘Now then, 
JPWt, beam. It is' their vibration against this beam Bardy, for the. tights.’ (Bardy is a tagged factotum, 
that occasKins tin; abominable buzz which half drowns who responds immediately to tlie call.) ‘Here’s a half 
thclr mfisio ; hut the most remarkable thin gen regard sov—up into town to Tape’s—you know Noggins’s size 
to this nondescript instrument, is tlie odd fait, that the —get a pair o’ white cotton socks, a pair o’ drawers 
further Off you go, the better you hear it, provided you ditto, am| a tight-fittin’ shirt to match. Here’s the 
do (tot go out of bearing. When standing close to the tin! Chit, you devil, like the wind—and mind the 
pertjwmer, the booming tones, which at tlie distance of change—d’ye hear! ’ 

a furlong flU the whole air, are uot heard nt all, Bardy is off like an arrow from a bow. Noggins is 
though the melody ia heard in a succession of staccato busy nt the pump, washing th‘e grease from his face 
taps, which again are ^audible at a point where the and hands. Mrs Melter, the matron, produces her 
liasa .tongs become audible. needle and thread, ready to stitch up Noggins in his 

jOft returning to the inn for dnmer, I fu,d the r*sy-; new skin at aoon as It arrives; and a child is 
fiseed dairy-maid whom iuttnerArmstrong has engaged, | despatched to the baker’s for a pennyworth of flour, 
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to whiten hig face with When all ig ready—the classical 
Noggm# having a conscientious Objection to rub chalk 
into iris eyes for the sake of saving a copper. No'^mp 
is lost: the broom, by the addition of a fragment of 
hayband and a few strips of white canvas, is converted 
into a ponderous club, quite statuesque in appearance. 
Barfly comes hack, ns the manager (feclajcs, ‘ in. a 
jiffy,' and|Hoggins, retiring for two minutes into a 
stable, rc-aypears in his novel integftments, in which, 
in less than Are minutes more, he is comfortably sewed 
up by a couple of the sisterhood, duijng which process 
lie flours Jiia/ace and the wljole mass of hi9 bushy hair, 
till his entire (Ban is as white as a statue new from the 
chisel of the sculptor. The manager, Who for the last 
few minutes has been ramming down a double charge 
into a huge blunderbuss, borrowed fromymr landlord, 
now leads him forward, and we see no more of him. 
But in a few moments wo hear the stunning report of 
the bldude’rbuss, followed by the bray of all the speak¬ 
ing-trumpets they can muster—a modest appeal to tho 
fickle multitude, which soon produces the des|rc>l 
effect; for We hear, as we sit at dinner, overpowering 
proof that the van jinjiuli has returned to its allegi¬ 
ance, and that tho devoted Noggins 1ms redeemed the 
character of the old and favourite establishment. » 

Dinner done,* and the farmer having no further 
business to transact at Overtopping, we set forth, 
while it is yet early, on our return to the ledge. The 
Mop naturally forms the subject of aonversation A we 
ride along, with Batty the new dairy-maid, with her 
luggage, on the hindet*seat. The farmer acknowledge^ 
readily enough that the Mop is a silly, and, upmt tho 
whole, perhaps a* demoralising affair, but not so bail us 
1 am disposed to think it may be. Though much like , 
other fairs, he Bays it differs from them materially, 
ioaastuch^is it is rarely, if ever, attended by gamblers 
or shhfpors ; for. the good and sufficient reason, that it 
does not, offer the prospect of booty to attract them. 
Dicers, gartcr-prickers, thimble-riggers, gipsies, and 
professional rogues of all sorts, avoid the Mop as a 
losing speculation; and the areift is left to those exhi¬ 
bitors who have simply amusement to oiler, or the 
means of gratifying curiosity. The fiddling-booths 
are the worst feature of the whole; and ns these are 
kept open to ft late hour, consequences that may be 
guessed not unfrcquently ensue. 

The day fixer! by statute for the Mop is. tbsLJttt t 
market-day after the 29th of September; ■ btft 
always a supplementary Mop held on the same spot 
exactly a fortnight after tho Mop proper. This, how- 
cv&vjfs a tame affair, attended by none of the noisy 
demonstrations or pleasurable elements of the former. 
It is quite indispensable, though, under present arrange¬ 
ments ; because it always happens that many of the 
engagements made at the Mop are found unsatisfactory 
from some cause or other. It may he that a muster is 
deceived in the qualities, or capacities, or character of 
a servant, and must get rid of him ; it may be that a 
servant is deceived as to the work to be done, or the 
comforts to be enjoyed, and detemlfaes to leave hisjdaeqvi 
and it may be, and sometimes is the case, that a stout 
vagabond, having ’received earnest-money, declines to 
shew his face to his employer, hut marches off out of 
the district, to return no more. In any of these cases, 
or in fifty others that might bo specified, the supple¬ 
mentary M op affbrds an opportunity of correcting the 
errors or defalcations of the first; but after this, there 
is no remedy of this pnblic kind until the year comes 
round again. Masters know this, and servdnt* know 
it too, and they act accordingly; and therefore an 
engagement can hardly be looked upon as binding till 
the fortnight of trial Has passed: if it lost beyond tile, 
fortnight, it is very likely to last the year. 

Regarding the Mop,as an institution, we do not thibk 
that there is much to be said in its favour, and we are 
glad to observe that for many years past its popularity 
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has been nftich on the wane. Doubtless, it has had )A 
uses; but we are pretty confident that its total aboll- 
tipnuvould torn!, both in a moral and pecuniary sense, ttf 
the advantage of the servants, inasmuch as the absence 
of any such certain anfi facile means of hiring and 
being lyred would operate to cement the union between 
employers and employed, by necessitating On both sides 
the practice of bearing and forbearing, and by incul¬ 
cating on both sides, too, a miR-e just appreciation* of* 
the value of character. 


S T E A M - V 1?SSEL DISASTERS. • 
'£hb number of large steam-vessels lost during the 
year now drawing to a clotb, has exceeded tliatfof 
any former year. The City of Glqggow, utterly lost 
in crossing the Atlantic. The Humboldt , wrecked -hi, 
going ii$o Halifax harbour. % The Franklin, wrecked 
on the coast of Long Island. The (fty of Philadelphia, 
wrecked on the shores of Newfoundland. The Arctic, 
destroyed by collision in a fog near* the same fatar 
coast. The Forerunner, lost near Madeira. The Yankee 
Blade, yreclccd shortly after "leaving Jan Francisco. 
Such are the principal losses of large steamers, inde- 
pendcwtly of many losses of sailing-craft and steam- 
vessels of lesser second importance, alhwith passengers 
on board. 

Of all these *^>saes, the newspapers of tffc day liavt* 
said perhaps enough, and it is painful to recur to the 
subject. think, however, it may las of use to 
express wbatuis the general feciin[fijjTT|f‘"’i**|T these 
disasters: it is, that, with one exception,' they were 
all apparently the reqglt of carelessness on the pftft of 
the respective commanders. Hotting aside the case of 
tho City of Ulasymr, of which notiung is known, there 
remain six great wrecks; and of these, five were caused 
by the vessels tunning heedlessly on shore. Now, with 
a proper knowledge of the.eosatoand a good reckoning, 
not one t£/pgie dSmters?£ij|Mite we can understand, 
would have occurred. Take the case of the City of 
Philadelphia. It suddenly strikes upon a sunken rock, 
near Cape Race, in Newfoundland; and bcing^darnfgcd, 
has to be run ashore at flic newest available point, 1 
where.the passengers arc fortunately landed and saved* 
The question every one asks is, why the vessel was , 
allowed to get so near the coast of Newfoundland 
without the knowledge of those on hoard? All at 
once, and when nobody is expecting such a thing, a 
shock is felt, which spreads consternation through the 
ship. Of course, there can be but one explanation of 
the calamity—the captain had not kept a sufficiently_ 
correct reckoning, and did eurt know where he was.’ 
ITo did not imagine th5.t lie was so near land ; but we 
apprehend that it will be a general impression, that 
.lie should llhvc taken pains to assure himself of tho 
true position of his ship. ‘ 

The notice of this diyistcr reminds us forcibly of the 
very admirable management on .board the Cuuard 
Steamers, by which the writer of‘these observations 
went to jmd returned from America, both times under 
the charts of Captain Shannon. In going out, the 
captain said one evening to tlie passengers: 'Ton 
will sec tho light-house on Cape Race to-mowow 
morning at six o’olock.’ And so exact had been, the 
reckonipg, that next morning, accordingly, precisely 
at Bix o’clock, the liglit-house came in sight, a number 
of the passengers having risen from their beds to 
see this first indication of America. The correctness 
of Captain Shannon’s prognostication affords a fihe 
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example of good seamanship. On returning across of the vessel in the hour of danger, and at a moment 
the Atlantic, lie equally surprised and delighted his when the preservation of discipline and order was 
'passengers by the accuracy of his observation* On facially required, we ore of opinion that he is, from 

•«£ «*»-• »•»"'«. j*>; “ -* *»*. *"« srsa 3i£S3P rf ■ 

captain walking on the popft m answer to inquiries iguortuico and presumption in the first place, and 
about seeing land,, said that at four o clock: m the want ,>f presence of mtnd in the second, appear to be 
afternoon, just when sitting down to dinner, the the usual failings of these ship-captains, petting into 
“JinSseifgers would got Si glimpse of the mountains of a dilemma by tflfcir neglect and sclf-conoeit, they ilo 
Ireland. And true enough, when the dishes were not know what *o do when promptitude and decision 
carrying into the saloon, and wo were arranging »» required. Instead of standing at their post, and 
ouftelves for dinner, them dkTthe rugged hills of 18 « ui, ,'S ditbaet orderssintable to the tectvuon, they 
_ , , . ,, V ,, , - get demented, allow all discipline to disappear, leave 

Ireland make the,/ appearance through the clouds to ’. a)ljft for thrives, andif.my arc 

vAicb hung' on the uistafit horizon. ^ saved, it i« by the mercy of Providence—iJO thanks to 

The explanaliqp of this marvellous exactness is the these fair-weather commanders, vrf'io are only fit for 
r care taken to measure the ship’s rut. by log, to take parading in uniforms, and ought never to have been 
observations when practicable, and watch the Jhrdinory put in places of trust and responsibility. s 

phenomena of the ocean* Captains differ considerably The loss of the Arctic presents some remarkable and 
os regards these duties. Some, feeling their response- melancholy* features. At poon, in the finest possible 

Vrility, are punAilious in keeping a watchful outlook. "^ her > “^re happens to he a fog, and it is at a part 
^. • 1 .. , . - Mil a i of tlie ocean mrliere paaBinp V0HBCI8 may be lookeu for. 

Others, comparatively indifferent, will he seen to spend No bella are olllbr S0lin d>madc to warn off 

not a little of tlieu time n> playing cards with.the appri)at .hing slii/is. The speed of the Arctic, twelve 
passengers. When near the coast, a prudent captain miles an liquY, is not relaxed; the vessel, in fact, is 
is doubly anxious for the safety of his s\iipr> more kept driving onward through an opaque mist, reckless 
particularly nfttr nightfall. If lie goes below at such of all consequences. In an instant it is brought into 
lime®it is only for a short space, and for necessary ''ollisiou with-another steamer. There ensues groat 
crefreshmcvfi, or rejwse. He docs not. when in € a dao- commotion on hltnrd. Hut the captain, to whom .all 

gerous channel, take a hand at whfct, or otherwise. ? hw “ * ' loi ; k in . tll,s hour °* I*'" 1 ’ >* ■“* to , 1,,l '' e S°* 

® jbewildeml, perhaps m consequence of the absence of 

amuse himself m the saloon. A good obtain indeed, hUt offlclT> Ilm] the insubordination of his crew, 
will usually lie found to be rather reserved to his j\t all events, no order appears to have been preserved, 
passengers! the truth being, that he is thoughtful and and the usual scramble for life takes place—the 
ncrVh'bsly anxious that all shouldgn well with liia ship, strongest getting into the boats, and the weakest being 
It is trite to observe, that the test men will at times left to perish. What followed, it is necdlcsuto relate, 
be mistaken—human judgment is prone to error; and Besides the negligence of captains, another deplorable 
it is pretty clear that no mau of high standing will feature has been brought to light by these shipwrecks, 
consent to act as a drudge, and be everlastingly doing We allude to the cowardice and selfishness of the 
the duty of a subaltern. What, howetor, we have a crews. Jlegardlcss of all sense of duty and humanity, 
right to expect is, ths-l stenjn-vessols of« fcirge class and seeing IliaL theifr commander has cither deserted 
shall not be handed over to pretenders — nqjn who eon- them or become useless, they think only of saving 
suit their own ease, aurl who are destitute of resolution their own precious lives, and going off with as much 
to encounter the difficulties of their profession. It is plunder as they can conveniently carry.' In several 
undmiahlc that carcvssncss is the principal cause of! instances, the firemen harp set the example* of insu- 
> slapwrpclft. The account# of recent disasters make I hordination and rclei4j#(^-uelty. In the caso of the 
it-appear, that in several instances there was extreme I Arctic, cowardice in'The firemen was particularly 
ignorance and presumption. From the published conspicuous; hut their conduct, on the whole, was not 
i examinations respecting the loss of the Forerunner, worse than that of a fireman belonging to the Fore. 
it seems thnt the captain of that ill-fated vessel w;N runner. A witness mentions that this fireman took 
remonstrated with for keeping so near the shore. lie possession of a boat to savo 'himself and his clothes, 
was warned of his danger, yet he persisted in his course, These clothes wore in several bags, and occupied the 
and raif the ship o.u a reef of rock, which, by a reason- spse.e which should have been given to some of the 
able degree of caution, and by consulting tfie charts, lie passengers. When the witness got into the boqt, and 
might liaVO avoided. The details of this shipwreck are began heaving the hags overboard, in order to make 
■positively shocking. The t vessel suddenly strikes with room for persons from tho wreck, the fireman was 
a crash, and soon heels over and goes down. No pains indignant at the loss of liia miserable luggage, and was 
taken to order out and regulate admission to the boats, only quieted by a threat of being pitched overboard 
Individual selfishness and chance are left to govern after it. ■ ,, 

everything. Some scramble into the boats; some are ^ TIiq. coarse brutality of the firemen of the Arctic 
picked up inSlie water; the vessel, in sinking, is seen and Forerunner, is capped by tho villainy of a band 
to have nineteen persons on <^eck, who are instantly of wretches on hoard the Yankee jJladc. This largo 
ingulfed in the remorseless ocean. Hut for the noble vessel, with 800 passengers oil board, shortly after 
conduct of (Iciernor Kennedy, who was on hoard, and leaving Kan Francises, having in tile usual manner 
gave some sensible orders in the midst of tho general been run too close in-shore during a fog, and pitched I 
panic, it seems tolerably evident tbat not on» human on a rock, the captain shoves off in one of tho first 
being would have been Raved. The vessel* it seems, boats, to look, it is said, for a landing-place., A num¬ 
bed bteft nearly wrecked, by running on a sandbank, her of thq passengers gets ashore in other boats; but 
on weaving Africa; and putting this circumstance to many (Ire drowned in the attempt to save themselves, 
thatj.of the final catastrophe, the Naval Commissioners and for a large body of the passengers there ore no 
who presided at the official inquiry came to this con- boats at all. Huddled together, and deluged by the 
elusion: Considering bow frequently he [the daptoin] surf, hundreds sit despairingly all night on deck, 
has, by his misconduct, perilled the vessel and the exnecting every moment that tbe quivering hulk would 
lives of the several persons embnrkid in her, and go to pieces. At this Brinis, and from the time the 
being impressed mO«t*foroibly with Ins culpable alien- ship struck, a horrible sceno was enacting in a part of 
aonment of his post and of lus authority os captain the vessel, which had been taken possession of by a 
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crowd of desperadoes. 1 No sooner had the ship struck,' individual,, we Would respectfully represent, that the J 
says an eye-witness, ‘ than a bafid of men, armed to world is ripe for such measures as will give to passen- 
tbe teeth, consisting of notorious shoulder-strikers alicl gers»in oceon-stcamers % reasonable hope of performing ; 
ruffians from Ban Francisco, and a portion of # tbo Hrt4 tficir vojjjigc in safety. • 

men of the ship, rushed Mow, and commenccd*pillaging_ _ • « _ 2 j 

the baggngr. They bnrst into to® state-rooms, ripped * • j 

open carpet-bags and trunks, plundered them of all yie * M A' 11 E T I M 0« 

money and valuables they found, and cast the*rest aside cn a pter xii 

or overboarg. They displayed knives and revolvers, and . ‘ • 1 . • 

threatened the lives of all who attempted to interfere ™ nor.m ok a chase at ska ; am. how the ktupka behaved. 
with them, or who even made an effort to get at their Walter was not mistaken when, ns the felucca, 
own baggpgg. After the ri|e of the water drove them directed by the ertgr that had betrayed them, came 
out of the cabin, they betook themselves to the upper close under the side, of thd schooner he spoke encoufag- 
steerage, of which tlioy took comnlote possession, and nig words to Angela. He could not quite explain to 
commenced^ course of wild riot. They got hold of the himself the reason of his hope; but he confusedly 
liquors—many of them drank themselves fiyiously drunk remembered, as something familiar^ the long, elegant 
—ransacked tho luggage—obtained, a large amount of outline of that vessel. It was, indeed, no other than 
gold—attacked, beat, cut, and shot all who were in their the FUimpn —mistaken by the sailors of the Madonna? 
way—and became, indeed, a band of infuriated liends. whoflnuBbt t0 have known better, for the ReFerdinando 
They stationed a guard at # thc gangway, to prevent the —and the two faces that looked eagerly and in surprise 
better portion of the passengers from coming down, over the bulwarks were those of the hluff commander, 
Somo of these attempted to force their way in, ifflien Giacomo, and Luigi Spada. * " w 

they were cut with knives and bottles, and even A few words interchanged between them and Walter, 
their persons robbed of their walrhca and other valu- regaled to the crew of the fehic'\. bow deplorably they 
allies. This scene continued nearly all wielit. Tow awl had erred. The most guilty hid awtfy in the hold; * 
midnight, three shots were fired, the lights were whilst the others crowded round Angela—who stood 
instantly extinguished, cries of “ Murder ! ” were pressing*hoth hands to her breast, to still the beating 
heard, and shortly after, at least thi*ty more shots of her heart, which struggled violently under all these 
were fired. There is every reason to believe*that conflkfing emotions—and bogged her to intercede for 
several of the passengers were thus murdered.’ ]r. the mem. They easily earned not only parcfon, hut r<* 


further account of the Hlfuir, a strong suspicion fe ward. All the fugitives, including Josefo and Carlotto. 
thrown out that the loss of tho ship had been coiflrivc* got on boardjthe Fitipjm. The rope of the felucca was 
by these ruffian3, a number of whom hail shipped as thrown off. Slid the schooner was soon rounding the 
hands, and others as passengers. However this may, eastern point of Ischia, in order to get out to sea 
be, r fine vessel was wrecked, and 1"0 lives are said to through the groat pass. 


have lieu§ lost j while it may ho presumed, that by a Luigi Spgda revived his guests with prodigious 
reasonable degree of skill and vigilance, the catastrophe delight; partly, no doubt, because he whs ’really glad 
might hsvc been prevented. that the wife of bis friend had escaped, but partly 

Un the occurrence of a grievous wreck, 3'ich as has because he could n»w congratulate himself that his 
been alluded to, a sensation is for a short time '•rented conspiracies, his journeys, bis disguises, had not been 
in the public mind. • There is muffii pi tv for the unhappy without suwess. ()f course, bo looked upon Walter as 
victims; sermons are perhaps preached to call attention a mere subaltern agent ;*.nul in order to impress this 
to the uncertainty of human life and all its purposes; fact on alt present, he hastened to recount how, in a 
and for the most part a variety of suggestions ns to moment of inspiration, he had determined to discharge 


boats, and better methods o£ launching them, are thrown his cargo at Civita Vcccliia immediately on argving, 1 
out by the press. Vet, '^iSkjdisr, nothing practically and pay a passing visit to the bay on bis-way back., 
good comes out of the clnmWfr." There is the siujie <H*eomo might have contradicted him; but the worthy 
routine of indifference with regard to verification of sailor was too much absorbed iu simple gratification, 
compasses, sling eg of lioats, keeping a sharp look-out, and in admiration of Angela, whose countenance looked, 
sounding of signals, and all the rcRt of it. Is tho law sso pule and sweet in the moonlight, to claim the honour 
to blame? Judicial iawosligntions perhaps take place, of that suggestion. 

when lives seetp to have been recklessly thrown away, ‘ l felt, however,’ quoth 'Luigi, addressing Walter, 
but we never observe that they effect any other who was inattentive, because anxious to place his charge 
ohjegt than that of raking up very unpleasant details, in a placeeof comfort — 1 1 felt a "presentiment that I 
The parties really blamable get /iff with or without should hear some evil news. No doubt all Naples 
reprimand; things go on ns before; and people who knows oj^our doings. You Englishmen are fond of 
venture to sea, even in the best class ol‘ vessels, are as taking direct and noisy mclfhs.’ 

good as told that they must take tho consequences, ‘Hut we succeed!’ cried Walter laughing, as ho led 
fqtpthe law can do nothing for them. If the captain Angela away to (lie cabin, where he had recently passed 
is pleased to run them on rocks, or send therr^ to tba so unpleasant, a night. 

bottom by collision, he, poor man, U not accountable; ‘ You can sleep and rest in peace, toere,’ he said, 

and Hie best tiiinft that can be done, is to present him ‘The moat difficult part of our task is performed." 


with a piece of plate, in public acknowledgment of his ‘The moat difficult signor! Your words warm my 
heroism I • heart: but tho fifth of June ? ’ 

The daintiness with which calamities of this kind are ‘ Trust to us; all will go well, 
treated, is not calculated to inspire respect for what ‘Oh yes, I will trust to you and to your countryman; 
are callqfl constitutional forms of procedure. Still we hut’—hike she lowered her voice—‘ was it well to take 
would not recommend the administration of Lynch Luigi Spuda as a companion? He was my husband’s 
Law to tho parties concerned, but should prefer seeing friend, it is true, and will be faithful, no doubt. • But 
some very effective reform in the legalised methods of they say that no enterprise of his will succeed. ,And, 
dealing with them. Railway switch-men and engine- besides ’- 

drivers are tried fof manslaughter, and we do not ‘ YdU seem, madam, to know more of him than you 

understand why ship-captains, who commit blunders like to say. I beseech you, tell me all.’ 
which are equally open to challenge, are to be exempted ‘I know nothing—nothing; bnt have hoard strange 
from what seems the naturnl ronsequence of their things. The common people mix big name with stories 
actions. Directing no censures against any particular of the mountain banditti.' • ■ 
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r ■« Thatis indeed nothing,’ said Waltef smiling. X ‘ They 
say that in Sicily robbers are the only holiest men. 
jPnolo told me something of these relation*. So, far, 
there is no harm.’ " _ 

0 Angela, who, despite herself, retained many of the 
opinions of the family from vAiiclf she was an outcast, 
hacl very prosaic ideas about the banditti of tluf moun¬ 
tains.- She hail been accustomed to hear her father 
_jpaak jot them with cop tempt and aversion ; and had 
often felt gladdened by the thought that her husband 
had but slightly mixed in intrigues which appear so 
admirable to a Sicilian, but which, whenever they 
promise to bloom jnto actio.i, necessarily bring him 
into contact wjith cfutlaws and professed enemies of 
sowety. Indeed, in tlmtecountry, at the time of which 
we speak, there existed the last remnants of that 
family of free sjririts which have supplied so many 
popular heroes to all Europe—the Itobin Ilqpds, the 
fugitives from oppression^ the spoilcVs of the lielg the 
.defenders of tlio pqor—w-ho are saved from cnpFure, 
not only by their own courage and dexterity, but by 
Vjjio connivance *bf a whole population. Under the 
shadow of their name, however, then, ns in all times, 
many vulgar criminals committed outrages wiLli im¬ 
punity; and itesnited the policy of the government to 
Bpcak of all as of the saint band. No wonder, then, 
that Angela—brought up in Neapolitan notiofts, feebly 
sliake^ by the flomantk representations of her maid 
Lisa—was with difficulty re-assured b)- Waltup even 
though'lie rftlbged the authority of her husband. 

We have already hinted that the* supple-minded 
Spada—whom nature formed, no doubt, for a diplomatist, 
and chance made an idle gentleman infill oppressed 
country—Was in relation with all who were diseon- 
tentaLor ambitious in Sicily, llis fortune enabled him 
to inohlge in the luxury of perpetual conspiracy; and 
if, from the very nature of his mind, he never termi¬ 
nated his plans in action—professional conspirators 
rarely strike a blow—lie lmd always shewn infinite 
ability in evading discovery. The Filij^m, known to 
bo his property, had often been accused (if smuggling— 
and, if the trutli must be told, ttiticomo gained ids living 
in no other way—but lio always eonlriveiNsot only to 
escape conviction, but Vi prove the highly moral con¬ 
duct of his vessel on all occasions, lie often aoooni- 
panic9 it qn its trips, he sjjid, because lie could not 
•alford a yacht, and was-passionately fond of tlio sea. 
yow, therefore, could the slightest suspicion remain 
on anybody’s mind? lie, Luigi Spad.-i, of one of tho 
‘oldest families in Sicily, nephew of the liishop 
Trapani, a dealer in contraband-goods 1 Absurd. The 
fact was, indeed, that he was only an accomplice in 
knowledge, and left all responsibility on the shoulders 
of Giacomo. llis object was political; npd what it 
wui must bo told, although it nmy excite a' smile. He 
looked upon the Fili/ipu as the nucleus of the fleet 
which was to defend the shores of Sicily- vvhen he, Luigi 
Spada, lmd succeeded in organising liis army in the 
mountains, in getting all the gentry of the country 
under arms, in expelling the Neapolitan gayisons, and 
occupying Medina and Palermo. 

Bad these projects existed only in his own brain, 
they would have been indeed ludicrous: but wo must 
remember that Sicily had met with a sad disappoint¬ 
ment; that her hopes of liberty had been cruelly 
damped; and that, under vatious forms, the same 
conspiracy has been continued, not without repfarkable 
outbreaks, to the present day. in the eyes of Luigi 
Spada, and of his young friends the Ctt 6 tchiuovi, the 
rescue of Paolo di Ealco was a mere episode; and we 
may ka surr, tint if they had known how far his private 
sentiments had obtained the upper-band—leading him 
to contemplate flight to a foreign country with his 
bride, instead of acceptance, with a whole year of accu - 1 
mutated vengeance in Jus breast, of a distinguished i 
position as leader in the approaching insurrection-^ i 


wc may be sure the party would not have wasted its 
strength, or risked discovery, in his behalf. 

Walteg lidd already, to a certain extent, understood 
jjie’character of his accomplices. Tho hints of Angela 
completely enlightened him. He did not share her 
repugnapee to make ngc of such aids; but,he felt that 1 
it would be necessary tqj, watch carefully, lest-in search 
of‘some fisionary public object the private interests 
of his friends should be sacrificed. As to Jtlie general 
question of conspiracy and insurrection, we are ashamed 
to say that he 'made tliiB rapid reflection: ‘1 had 
thoughts of frateFnising with the Klefte, why should 
I not fraternise with the patriotic bandits of Sicily ? ’ 
Then a boyish idea came to him. How that inexpli¬ 
cable Bianca would be astonished at lib exploits! 
Here he checked himself with a contemptuous smile; 
for Bianca necessarily belonged to the opposite party. 
If she was a Ghibcllinc, why should he wilfully become 
a Guelph? ’ ’ 

The conversation with Angela, which led to these 
reflections, V;is broken by* - several pauses. Walter, 
wns’about to put some questions on a mutter of personal 
interest to himself, on which he lmj not yet dared to 
speak—though nothing would liqve appeared more 
luitural—when. dU unusual hustle overhead attracted 
their attention. Angela, awake to cyery sound that 
seemed to threaten danger, begged him to go and 
see wlint Jiad e happened, and followed him to the 
top M tho laildei^iii her eagerness. The moon was 
shining brightly on the crisp sen, and the mountain- 
islands U u either hand. It was. easy to understand 
fi’liutdbas the matter, and why the sailors, with short, 
eager cheers, were hauling up more canvas, whilst 
Giacomo shouted his orders. A large vessel under full 
'sail was ploughing the sea in their wake, not more 
than a mile behind. , 

‘ We are pursued! ’ cried Walter, joining Hr Buck, 
who stood with Luigi near the steersman, gazing aft 
anxiously. 

I The He Fadimuult has hailed us; perhaps warned 
by the felucca, w liich pe ought to have sunk,' was the 
reply. 

• And wliat answer have we given ? ’ 

Luigi pointed to the immense spread of canvas, 
under which the Filippn leaned over and quivered as 
she dashed through the foaming waters. 

A pale.rod Hash in the bright moonlight, and a pnff 
of smoke from the bows of the lie Fatliuando, brought 
a wavniilg-ery from Giacomo. An instant after, there 
was a splash in the water alongside, and Carlotto 
declared that he saw something round and black go 
leaping along from wave ts wave. 1 

I I know the qualities of my vessel,’ said Luigi 
calmly, ’ we are gaining one yard out of three as it is. 
liven if the mainsail lie riddled, we shall still coiftrivc 
to edge away; but if we lose a mast, we must strike or 
go down.’ 

‘ That wus better,’ exclnimcd Mr Buck, commenting 
on the eflect of unoLher ball, that was heard 1 ° strike 
the side of the vessel, itnd-indeed ploughed a trouglFks 
mg as it man’s arm. - .' 

The crew began evidently to fcql uneasy; but Luigi 
and Giacomo explained that they were already ueariy 
out of range, as the shots were no doubt aimed at the 
masts. Tlieir calculation proved to be correct; for tho 
next ball, somewhat long in coming, smote the water 
many hundred yards behind, and struck the hull near 
the rudder. * 

‘We gball have to go into dock, that is all,’ quoth 
Luigi, whose pride and real courage enabled him to 
assume the ease and coolness of an old admiral. This 
was the first incident of the kind-that had happened in 
liis life, and lie felt how important it was that his 
demeanour should be equal to his ambition. As soon 
as the pursuer was fairly distanced, this conduct 
brought its reward; and Luigi heard with intense 
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gratification the compliments of his rough crew, who 
•were too uutifhtl to conceal that they had been terribly 
afraid. , 

Walter, in the excitement of the chaBC, had. forgdttcfc 
Angela. Ho found her kneeling at the foSt of the 
ladder, prating fur the safety gf the ship and of her 
friends. t » 

‘Yon inuRt all be miserly of your lives, - said sfio; 
* for what lJippincsR can I expect, if • drop of blood be 
spilt on my amount? Except,’ she added, smiling 
faintly when assured that there was'no fresh danger, 
‘what has been already spilt witlioutfharm.’ 

Then she inquired about Walter's wound, which was 
still bound with her handkerchief, •and spoke so 
anxiously, ^hnt he knew she foated the reproach of 
ingratitude for laying forgotten it. Every word she 
uttered expressed her affectionate clfnraeter, and 
heightened the fraternal sentiment which a vague belief 
in iiei*rclAtionshi]i to Bianca, as much, perhaps, as his 
friendship for l’aoln, had created for her in Walter’s 
Jieart. • ” 

It was sonic hours before the 7iV Fridiiiaiuh ■dis¬ 
appeared in the.distance. Meanwhile, a sort of 
council of war wgp held. Their position was not 
yet very safe. If the cliaso had bedli giudertakcn %t 
the suggestion pf the felucca, the enenty knew that 
their dcatinntion was J’alermo. It would ho madness, 
therefore, to risk the Filippo in the Jhiv, s or indeed 
any where in sight of the sea-higlyay from T^Ses. 
The question was, what were they to do during the 
fortnight that was still to elapse before tin? 5lh of 
June? They had no further preparations toAmikc* 
The Filippo was to start from some port a few days 
before the time of the. rendezvous, and keep out to sea 
within, reach of Maretimo. Walter, woo lin'd a single* 
object in view, U'coiumunded that they should at once 
steer for Sardinia. But this was too simple a plan 
to meet with the approval of Luigi His objections 
also were ingenious, and seemed solid. They had no 
passports, and might be detained. There was time for 
their arrival to become known -it Naples, aud all their 
projects might thus bo nullified. 

‘ But,’ said Walter, disposed to bo suspicions of all 
proposals that came from his too clever friend, ‘what 
do you i^lvise us to do? ’ 

1 We can make the shore at Torre del Cnpitano, 
where Giacomo lias acquaintances. They will shew 
you to a place of safety lor a couple of days. Remain 
quiet (here. Meanwhile,'having no suspicious cargo 
on board, the Filippo can go to Palermo; and even if 
the ltv Ferdinqndu lie tlj^re. I defy her to claim acquaint¬ 
ance. As soon as i get onashoro, I will either come 
and join you, oV send some persons who will lake yon 
to a more comfortable hiding-place. Fear nothing. 
All tfrue Sicilians are your friends; and the police will 
never hear of your presence, untiPPaolo sends them a 
letter announcing his departure from Maretimo.’ 

For many reasons Walter thought proper to acquiesce 
in this plan, although not without some uneasiness, 
IcffTas soon as they touched SicAian ground, the force 
of circumstances should involve them all invar f wide¬ 
spread intrigues. < He saw that Luigi was triumphant, 
and that a strange smile flitted across his countenance 
in the pale half light of the dawn, which had stolen* 
unnoticed over the sea that rolled in cold green waves 
around; hut he trusted much in Ids own energy and 
straightforward good-will to break through all obstacles, 
whether they came from friends or foes. 

The wind had shifted towards morning,- ud now 
blew almost from duo south. Wc shall not ■ describe 
the details of their navigation, during which nouncident 
of mark occurred. They had made a splendid run 
during the first night; but it was not until towards 
evening of the second day that they found themselves 
on a level with Ustica— the highlands of Sicily lying 
like a bonk of vapour along the southern horizon, with 


a specie df-whitB, that seemed-a cloud, far away tp the 
left, never moving—the gigantic peak of Etna, shining 
towards the western An. With these landmarks >% 
view, they took an easterly course, but lay-to several 
hours in the course of the night. By next dawn, they 
were becalmed a mite of so off the viwt rocky promon¬ 
tory, oh the point of which a ruinous-looking building 
bears the name of the Torre del Capitano, for a reason 
which, no. doubt, there is a tegond to explain. ■< »p -i 
either hand, the coast, abrupt and lofty, stretched away 
in great curves, without much sign of cultivation, 
although the telescope passed along the water’s edge 
could discern several White hamlets, built, at *the 
openings of gorges leading up intif the mountains. 

"The sea, at first opaque,•became more and rn*re 
transparent as morning brightened ; and soon thousands 
of medusa-, like floating flowers, couifl be distinguished 
blooming in the crystal waters from unknown depths# 
Wakerpwho had’gone lielovg to sleep, found Mr Buck 
paclhg the deck, with his jovial cheeks wnsined by the 
slanting rays of the sun, but trying to look pensive. 

Tic was thinking, lie said, of the forftrn condition a# 
Messrs Thompson, 1’itloi, & Co.; of the melancholy 
loneliness of Lina ; of his little eutter, which wag pro¬ 
bably confiscated by this time; and of %I 1 the beauties • 
of the bay, 

‘1 calf this a vulgar bit of const,’ said he, looking I 
contemptuously at Sicily, which Walft-r was admiring. 
‘No n^ape, tig proportion, no meaning: mere rocks | 
piled on rocksjjHvith a tree stuck here ahfr thflre; ait 
old tower by mere accident: and a sheet of water to J j 
reflect the whole, just because there happens to he a j ! 
britrht sky. Bon’t talk (o me of this being picturesque!’ 

Walter judged that his friend wanted his breakfast, 
lie therefore agreed with him provisionally. ^. f _ 

* By the way* he Aided artfully, ‘ 1 mu glad to find 
.you alone, Mr Buck; what is your opinion trf the plan , 
we arc following ? ’ ; 

‘it seems a very .good one, so far as I can judge. 
But wo have .got into strange company. Yon never 
told mo tlujt these excellent gentry, who treat us so 
hospitably, yere once tut the point of giving yon an 
uncomforth-dc hath. 1 learned that matter yesterday; 
ansi have never passed one of llit ruffians since without 
a gracious grin. Then tliiB Giacomo is a jolly follow, 1 
certainly; but what else is he ? Why, sir, he is a ( 
smuggler and boasts of it. Mir are going to do a* 
little business together, true; but that docs not increase 
my pleasure at finding myself on board his vessel. 

As to Mr Sptuhi, he’s an enigma; hut I can understand * 
one tiling: ho lays prodigious stress on getting Angela 
—I mean Madame di Faleo—ashore in Sicily; and I 
somehow fancy lie has some diabolical sqjieme in 
his heat!.’ «■ 

‘Well, wc must keep our eyes open,’ replied Walter. 

‘ I think Ik is disposed to act fairly, but with ulterior 
views. They may be good,abut I am not inclined to 
engage in them in igntfrance of what they are.’ ! 

‘ And, per Burro ! I am not disposed to engage in 
them at all. As soou as I see this young couple united, 

I shall buy a carpet-bag, and some respqftable fittings, 
have a dean shave, and return to my crib in defiance 
of nil the police in thtaworld.’ 

A boat from the Filippo, had gone aslioro before 
dawn, and soon came rowing back over the lucent 
water, drops of liquid light scattering as it were from 
the oarf^s they rose regularly to" the measured chant 
of the c.rcw. All was reported right on shore; and 
presently, therefore, the party that was to leav^ the 
vessel—Angela, Walter, Mr Buck, and Josefo, for 
Carlotto hal been persuaded to join the smuggling 
crow—»wcrc collected on the dedr. Luigi Spada 
iterated his instructions to wait patiently until a mes¬ 
senger came from Palermo, and addressed a courteous 
anfi really sympathetic speech to Angela, promising 
to* risk life and liberty for her husband; Giacomo 
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jtrineii bis crew, who MM been won. t4 enthiisiasm by 
the gentle manners and beauty of Angela, in shouting 
tx vigorous addio, with a variet/of pious blessings i and 
presently .Walter, not without pleasure, fojmd him¬ 
self qnce more ostensibly cohnpapder-in-chief of the 
exffcdition. 

They had been consigned, however, to the care of a 
little old man, who seemed disposed to talk rather 
voeHtitTarily of what they were to do. .The crew 
of the boat addressed him with profound respect, 
which induced Walter to think his appearance worth 
studying. He was thin and tyng-noeed, pale and 
betfrdless* With a bine and white cap set on tho hack of 
his bald head; a reif shirt, and loose, striped trousur|, 
bound round the loins With a brilliant sash of maoy 
Colours. Despite the lack of shoes and stockings, he 
was evidently a loan in comfortable circumstances. 
Sgigrior Spada had told him, he saql, that hie guests 
were to keep at home ajl the daytime, or at e anjratc 
were not hswanden about tho country ; that they Wre 
not to depart until special orders arrived; and that 
Viey were always to be ready to start at a moment’s 
notice. 

‘Almost prisoners,' oaid Mr Buck in English to 
Walter. • 

’llio old man, whom overylvly called T’ipo, angered 
in the same language, that names and things i^ere very 
difter^ot ; but so*it was, and so it should he TJicn lie 
amused theqj by an account of his service on hoard 
the English fleet; and asked Walter if lie knew n 
MrB Jones, who lived at Wapping. A negative aiiswer 
surprised him. < 

The men, meanwhile, pulled industriously; and the 
boat, gradually verging round the eastern bond of the 
prow^ptory, suddenly entered a blue ljftjtlo haven, with 
a blue sky overhead, and all suftoumled with broken 
precipices,‘tinted green and yellow with various kinds- 
of lichens, whilst between them, as if planted carelessly 
by nature, were clumps of orange-trees covereil with 
golden fruit. To the right, a vast rock, almost entirely 
clothed with ivy and other creepers, rose in/i succession 
of terraces to the foot of tho. tower that f^vcif its name 
to the promontory; and a little further in, near a piece 
I of clear beach, with some boats pulled up here and 
ther^ were a couple of ruinous-looking bouses. They 
! landed instruct of them in*a few minutes, five or si* 
"stout young mon being ready to carry the passengi rs 
through the shallow water. Immediately afterwards 
t the boat pulled away, and Signor T’ipo led the way 
to his house, which Mr Buck persisted in calling 
a prison, but of which he did the honours in truly 
I aristocratic style. The young men, two of whom 
] were married, and occupied the adjoining dwelling- 
place, were introdTicud as ‘honest’ fishermen—l’ipo 
smiled when he said ‘honest’—but it was evident that 
this was a smuggling station: and if thu*police had 
nude a descent that very moment, they would have 
found a ilo7.eu bales or so pilid in tho groupdiloor- 
chamber without any attempt at disguise. 

Although Angela had by this time grown pretty- 
well accustomed to her male attire, she was evidently 
marvellously relieved at finding sonic women, however 
humble, with whom she could spend her lime. In less 
than an hour after their arrival, Walter found her 
covered with a large black mantilla, for .which she had 
struck a bargain, taking lessons in spinning from the 
dark-eyed Katerina, one of l’ipo's daughtq-s-in-law. 
Sic seemed happy in thus reasserting her feTniuine 
character: ‘My thoughts are less wild and anxious,’ 
ahe said, * whilst my Augers nre occupied.’ 

Mf Buck, impatient to ascertain whether he was a 
freeman or not, after wandering with his hands* in his 
pockets up and down the beach for a few minutes, 
resolutely took the dircc'ion of a long flight of steps, 
that zigzagged up the face of the rock in the direction 
ofllto towor. He ljad scarcely put his foot on the first 


step, when Jacopo, a huge fellow, eldest ion of Pipo, 
placed Ttimaelf, with fc prodigious smile fliat seemed to 
disclose » double complement of teeth, in his way. It 
Iroftld be very fatiguing, he observed, to climb that 
rock. Mr Buck averred that bis legs were stout—a, 
proposition that Jacopo hod no intention of denying; 
bi\t he was evidently ypiite resolved to dispute the 
passage. *The worthy Englishman became as red as a 
boy 1 kept in ’ at school for had-behaviour, flenched his 
lists, and set liis teeth; hut Jacopo’s smile did not 
relax, and he feltht would be unwise to strike him. 

‘ Decidedly, Mr Masterton,’ exclaimed ,he < savagely, 
returning to where Walter was preparing to enjoy a nap 
in one of the lnats ( drawn up oil the Band—‘decidedly 
we are prisoners.’ ,■» 

‘Wu musj take matters as they come,’ replied 
Walter, endeavouring to bring his companion to tho 
same philosophical mood with himself; for he felt that 
resistance in the actual position of affairs would lie both 
foolish aiuj useless. Ttis mind, however, was not 
unoccupied. There remained but a dozen days fog 
the ‘‘completion of their undertaking; and he was 
resolved, that if Spada shewed any hesitation, he would 
act by himself, lie the consequence wliat it might. 

. The day parad'd slowly by in this state of inaction. 
There lacked' about two hours to sunset, when that 
quiet little nook seemed suddenly galvanised into 
excitement* Ifipo’s sons went running past the house 
towdlds the* stops leading to the tower, and a voice 
falling from an immense height could he heard hailing 
them. Walter made out a man<elonding on the edge 
8f th#preeipioe far above. 

‘ We, too, have a right to know what is the matter,’ 
exclaimed be; and followed by Mr Buck, began also 
“to scale the stop". There was no one to oppose them, 
and they soon arrived breathless at the summit, and 
joined the group of smugglers, who noticed not tlicir 
coming, but all gazed out towards the west at a scene 
which seemed to interest them deeply. As soon ns— 
partly from what they saw, partly from the exclama¬ 
tions of Pipo and his Shna—the two Englishmen under¬ 
stood what was taking place, they, too, felt as if all 
their hopes were to be extinguished are the sun went 
down. 

The Filippo was again chased by a large vessel, sup¬ 
posed to lie the lie Fndinnndo; but-witliout the same, 
chance of escape as in the open sea. Site was steering, 
with all sails set as before, within a mile of the ropky 
shore; whilst the enemy, much further out, but nearly 
on a level, and evidently with the advantage of a fresher 
breeze, seemed to make quite qure of catching her ere 
she could round the promontory. 

Walter thought the case was desperate, especially 
since every cable's length brought tb&Fihppa'* head 
more round to the wind as she followed the ’fcurvo 
of the shore; hut' Pipo seemed not quite to have, 
abandoned all hope. ‘ Giacomo is tin re— Giuconif 
is there! ’ murmured lya, in answer to the despairing 
exclamations of his sons. •. ‘ 
p, 1 They will cross lnft in the pass,’ cried Jacopo. 

1 Perhaps not,’ said Pipo. 

Walter now, for tho first time, noticed that the two 
vessels were separated by a long line of breakers, 
extending from within a few hundred yards of the 
extreme point of the promontory far along the coast— 
further than he could seo; and he waB not kmg in 
understanding upon what manoeuvre Pipo based his 
hopes. Apparently with a purpose, the Filippo had 
shu-keigxl her speed ns she neared the pass, and allowed 
the lie Ferdiuandn, distant above a mile out at sea, to 
draw considerably ahead. The sailors on board the 
enemy could be seen crowding* along the bulwarks, 
i probably quite certain of their prey. But suddenly 
Fifio shouted: ‘1 knew it—I knew it! ’ 

| The Filippo, which was almost within hail many 
i hundred feet below, seemed for a moment a confused 
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mass of flattering canvas. She nut about with adniir- Medal ha# universal npprovift it van given to E>r 
able rapidity; and receiving the favourable breeze in Arnott, for hi* smokeless grate and his important 
her immense spread of sail, went swiftly gliding tyiejc improvements in heating, and ventilation. We at* 
by the way she had come. The Re Ferdinand,), take* the mar* gratified in recording this recognition of the 
by surprise, performed a similar manoeuvre, more doctor’s services, as, he Jms hi ways made a free gift to 
slowly an# more clumsily; an#by the time*she had the public of his discoveries. They bto being refiog- 
steadiiy resumed the chase agin, had Idt a| least half nised in another way by Lord Palmerston : he has had 
a mile. . the smokeless grate fixed in a number of the govern- 

* Hurra If cried Mr Buck; ‘ she is^afe.’ ment offices, where they are fouM to answer admirably** 

‘We must not be too sure of that,’ said Pipo, shaking After this, we can but hope the Homo Secretary will 
his head. * The trick was finely d#ne—quite worthy continue his prosecution of the smoke-producers until 
of Qiacoipo , but whether lip can get out to sen through tije atmosphere of London shall be de-fuliginated. But 
the other pass, this old man—pointing to himself—has to conclude our remark/ on th&fioyal Society: 'the 
his doubts.’ « * ^opley Medal is awarded to Professor Johann Muller 

The son Vis by this time shining fiercely in a glow- of Berlin, for his researches? in physiology and coin¬ 
ing sky above tilt western horizon; aqd the waters, putative anatomy; Professor Stokes- of Cambridge, is 
through which the Fi/ippn ploughed, were all speckled elected one of the secretaries—a fact on which tho 
with aolden spots of light. By degrees she grew Fellow^ may congratulate themselves — and Lortf 
smaller and dimmer; and when at length the sun set, VVrdtteffley takes the place of the Earl of Rosse. We 
was only a speck at the qfher extremity <*f the great could wish to stop here; but the loss to ttlfc society by 
curve or bay. Site had not, however, maintainor^ hei the decease of Hindi men as Wallich, Newport, Profess® 
reputation for speed. The Re. Ferd'mnndo, being further I Edward Forbes, to say nothing of many others, is t m 
out, had a better kfttezo probably, and no fear of sunken ‘serious to be passed over without this mention, 
rocks. Site was now, at nnyrate, .near enough to '*he calculating-machine we noticed in a few words 
fire a shot, for a faint boom came ncifljp the watert. hist month, turns out to lie a more* complete and 
Another, and another followed. Walter’s eye had impottaijt instrument, than was at first believed. The 
grown dim with fatigue. The Fi/ippn more than once inventor. Mr Sellout/ of Stnckholjp, has, in con- 
escapeil from hi* gaze. At length lie Ton'd not find junction with his son, brought it to perfectio* after 
her at all; though there, most distinctly, was tffe Tie twenty years’.continuous lahour, the yqnjtger of the 
Ferdimvido, moving like a small shadow in tlie,twilight two having fit* conceived the idea from reading ad 
towards the shore. *1 have rtared till I am lialfdtlinty article on Mr Babbage’s invention in tho Edinbtm/h 
said he* * Revitu Tijp Swedish macltine will calculate the 

‘No,’replied Pipo solemnly; ‘the Filipp,i hag,gone powers of biquadratic equations, tiie logarithms for 
down. May the Holy Virgin smile with mercy on thfe falling bodies from different heights, for projecti'e 
souls of those who were on board! ’ forces, tables at sines. &o.—and all by the slow |ft*itm 


souls of those who were on board! ’ forces, tables afcsinoi Aso.—and all by the slow ftMtion 

Ai hewutterr’d these words, the old man hent his 1,1 a winch turned ny hand. And what js more, it 
knees upon the roek, and all liis sons imitated his stereotypes the columns of figures after having calcii- 
exaniple. There was still sufficient light on that lofty 'ated them. In all previous machines, the carryings 
place—although the sea looked dim and vapoury, aud have proved a hitch*; but in this of Mr Sellouts, the 
darkness had gathered in tlm haven below—for YVulfer movements experience no cheek, so beautifully are 
and his companion to distinguish tlve deeply pious the severaUparts combined. It occupies rather mote 
expression which had come over the fares of 1’ipoV. space tlian , cabinet pianoforte, and can be made for 
sturdy and uncouth family; and it was rather from L.-tK). Mr Babbage's cent thejmblic about L.17,000, 
an irresistible sympathy, than from any motives of and was never finished. 

policy, that they, too, knelt at the foot of tho old tower Admirably ingenious ns this calculating-machine is, 
on that wind-beaten promontory, and prayed for the wo do not see that its manufacture for safe is likely, 
souls of all those who might have perished with the to be profitable; for who will miy it? Ono or two 
unfortunate FHhwu. in each of our largest cities would suffice to calculaW 

‘ * ‘ it. .. *.. 1 . 1 ..., . .1.. ....Klin .tmwnoMinn />» 
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Though fra# is the absorbing topic, our learned and 
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in each of our largest cities would suffice to calculate 
all the tables that actuaries, public companies, or, 
ustronomers, are ever likely to want. -But in saying 
ttiis, let us not lie supposed to depreciate the inven¬ 
tion, which is certainly a most remarkable piece of 
meclinnism, and highly honourable.to tho constructors. 

Mr Dobsii has called the attention of the Royal 


gatherings. In some few instances there is a little ! first, invented at Rouen in 1829, is now produced in 


to hear more by and by ; but for the most part, our glass. These sheets, ijuiistened with a solution of gela- 
scientific men arc pursuing their accustomed course, tine, inny be stuck on the panes of a window, and thus 
The anniversary meeting of the Royal Society on St change the light admitted to any required colour. A 
Andrew’s Day was more than usually interesting, as green light, falling on the wjiite silk made up by dress- 
the Earl of Rosse delivered his last annual address makers, deprives it of all its painful glare; in the same 
to the assembled Fellows, and resigned his office of way, ye*>w silk is made to appear green by a blue 
president, greatly to their regret. Indeed, his lord- light, as has been proved by actual experiment, and 
ship's withdrawal from tiie chair is regarded ft a loss it is attended with the happiest effects. Jeweller# with 
by the wholo scientific community. He closed his have tried the green paper, say that when once accus- 
presidency with a worthy distribution of the medals, touted to working in a coloured light, they find it 
which rank the highest among scientific honours. Tho greatly relieves their oyes. In reading, too, a sheet of 
two Royal Medals were adjudged to Doctors Hofmann the green paper laid on the page preserves weak eyes 
and Hooker—to the one,his researches in organic from being injured by the strong contrast of black 
chemistry; to tho othiyjrfor his botanical investiga- a*d while, and enables ninny to read with comfort who 
tions and discoveries. The award of the Rumford have been hitherto obliged by tqp susceptible vision 
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•to abstain from books.^Other applications* oT gelatine 
paper naturally suggest themselves: it may be used'as 
tfOroens and shades for many purposes; tha glasses of 


addition of a small quantify of acetate of aluminif during 
the process of manufacture, the gelatine paper becomes 
, .sr.eather-proof, just as llhen or woollen eloth.ia rendered 
waterproof by the same chemical substance. Before 
passing from this subject, we may add that zinc white 
paper, a recent adaptation, is eoiping more and more 
intb use, being found particithirly suitable for copper¬ 
plate engravings antj lithographs, as also for memo f - 
raadunvhooks. Oxide of zinc seems likely to have a 
wider application. 

Wc mentioned* some months ago, the offer by the 
•Agricultural Society of a I i. 1000 prjze for ‘twnanuro 
i equal in fertilising properties to Peruvian gifanft’ to 
sell at LA a ton, and he, forthcoming in any quantity : 
143 competitors have answered the call, and from 
%ther countries ffs well as the United Kingdom. How¬ 
ever, before making the award, the Council of thc« 
Agrienltnrnls intend to. tost the compounds sen^ in 
' with serupuloifB care, so as to pro.eet the members 
from nil chance of fraud or error. I’rofeBsoroWay 
reports more adulterated manures in the inaftrF now 
than j;vcr; soml* specinicns of guano advertised ns 
‘genuine’ w ( liich lie lias tested, contain rather less 
than nhe-fdhrth iifTwkJtuano; all rest is rubbish 
in disguise. of prizes for 185.1, the 

Society nffrWttty’'Sovereigns for the beat essay ‘On 
tho Causes of Fertility and Barrenness in Soils;’ 
twenty sovereigns for the host ‘ On Artificial Ma- 
j misafce and the Principles of thcij^.Application ; ’ 
twenty ‘For tho best Account'd' Artificial Food;' 

,! and twenty for the best ‘ On the Prevention of 
| Mildew in Corn Crops.’ These subjects, which are in 
addition to the series on farming,in counties, indicate 
tho mode in which agriculture seeks Mo profit by 
science; and it is in this relation that we epll attention 
to them. The present condition of political affairs is 
such as to make the sigiplv-of-food questioti especially 
interesting. • 

InAhis view, we may fitly say n few words here 
about the Chinese yams, on gdiich for some few months 
'past careful experiments have been rondo in the garden 
%f the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. Some arc 
grown under glaaSj others in tho open air, and so far 
with favourable results. These roots were sent oven 
from the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, mid as they have 
long been cultivated in China, if is believed they will 
more readily take to their new situation than yams, 
and that they mnythus become a valuable substitute 
fur, or supplement to, the potato. M. Decnisnc says, 
in reporting on the plant to the Academic, it has 
bom ‘ domesticated from 'time immemorial^ is per¬ 
fectly hardy in this climate [PaVia] ; its root is bulky, 
rich in nutritive matter, eatable in the raw state, 
easily cooked, ■ either by boiling or roasting, and has 
Bo flavour liutcthat of fecula. It is as much it ready¬ 
made bread as the potato, and is superior to the 
batatas, or sw« t potato.’ The pfcnts under cultivation 
at Chiswick are of the species known as Dinscorm 
batatas, or potato yam; they grow with vigorous 
runners, which have seine Tcsemblance to our fommon 
black bryony. Wc have no wish to see people con¬ 
tent themselves with yams instead of bread; but as 
adding to the ordinary supplies of food, we do wish 
success to the Horticultural Society's experiments on 
yams? 

The prospect of increased silk-culture, which wc 
have mentioned more than once, becomes Btill more 
promising. . Sir William Heid, governor of Malta, 
states- in a dispatch to tho Colonial Office, that the 
, silk-worm, Hornby r y/nihia, introduced from Assam, is 


now acclimated and thriving, and he sonds specimens 
of its silk. Already? the eggs have multiplied so es 
to allow of distribution: the Agricultural Society of 
Mrdlwdn,. West Indies, have asked for a supply, and 
are going to try them; and in Piedmont tins new 
worms have proved tthcmsolves as productive and 
industrious a» in their native country. Signor 0riseri, 
and some of tho nobility, have met with such success 
with the Assamese worm, that they are |aw experi¬ 
menting on the native Italian grubs which feed on the 
leaves of the wilfpw and lettuce. ‘ Where is tho limit 
to be placed,' observes the Turin Gaztttf, ijrlien ‘ the 
object is nothing less than to convert the vegetable 
matter of the most, common leaves into the valuable 
substance of silk ? ’ / 

The great jDu-t in relation to tlikf new Bombyx is, 
that its food is tho castor-oil plant, Palma ahruti, anil 
not*the mulberry, and that plant can .he produced in 
warm countries in any quantity. Our allies Jm tho 
other side pf the Channel are busying themselves with 
it; they have naturalised the worm at Algiers, and 
find* it to he ono that keeps them fully employed, for 
the eggs are hatched very soon aft or. they are laid, and 
the second generation of worms .comes into work in 
about nine vbqAs, and so on all the year round. 
Owing to the* cocoons linving a hole in the end by which 
the grub escapes, the silk cannot he reeled off in the 
usual way, Jiut» is stripped off and carded. A trial is 
to li^mndc in Algiers as to whether an acre of mulberry 
or an acre of the castor-oil plant is the more profitable : 
the hittiV produces leaves in abundance. The Museum 
at Ndfciral History at Paris is distributing eggs of the 
new silk-worm to any scriculturists willing to give it a 
trial. Talking of cocoons, those recently described by 
*M. Guerin Mem-'villc throw all others into llic-shade. 
One or two specimens have been seat to «bitu from 
Madagascar, which are nearly two feet ill length, spun 
not by a single individual, but a whole colony at 
worms. And this is not tho only surprising gift to 
European naturalists from the grout African island; 
for the shell of an eg(®laid by one of its gigantic birds 
has been received; it holds nenrly ten quarts ! 

As if to prepare for the promised increase, experi¬ 
ments have been made on the preparation of silk at 
Manchester, from which the conclusion is jfmqg to, 

» J#ould be better to import silk ig^ebcoons, 
.hanks and hales as at present. Jf&e saving 
in cost and labour would be considerable, for there 
is much to be undone in imported silk before it can 
lie made ready for reeling; while the new machinery 
reels oil’ and produces a threap ready for the weaver 
at ouo operation. v , ■ -m 

The l’hotogrnpliic Society are making arroug|||fpj W 
for anotner exhibition, to be held in Junu*^P$HpM 
they hope to shew^satisfactory advancement in the 
artistic as well as the mechanical branch of their art— 
the one by copies from nature, the other by copies 
from negatives. 'Flint life-size portraits can now bo 
taken, and that a legible copjr ftf the Times can lie mo- 
^Jucerl on a plate bfft little-more than two inches 
square,'are certainly demonstrations of progress. The 
Paper versus Collodion question is not yet settled; nor 
the discussion terminated on the possibility of producing 
coloured pictures. Ik-cqucrel still maialains his views, 
and' pursues his researches.. The Boston (Massachu¬ 
setts) Society of Natural History have had photographs 
taken of an interesting slab impressed with the fossil 
footmarks of extinct birds, and are distributing them 
among naturalists, to whom they will he more valuable 
than nny hand-drawing, as when examined by the micro¬ 
scope, every mark is as distinctly seen as in the original 
slab, so perfectly docs the sun bring out ereu the 
minutest particulars. Then, we see that gutta-perelin 
hits'been successfully used, as a mould.in the electro¬ 
type process: an engraver at* Tatis having to engrave 
a physical map of Spain in seven divisions, prepared 
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one plate, from which lie took mouldi ih gutta-percha, 
and on thoie the electrotype pliftes were deposited In 
ten days, and at one-third of the ordinary expense. 
Gntta-pcrclia, too, is much used now in the masjuf'acfur! 
of what are called Ironies d’art. 

Two mo* small planets have >oen discovered by the 
French astronomers, and adde# to thu already nume¬ 
rous list by the names of Fomona and Polhyinnia; and 
the Wasliii^ton Observatory has made its first plane¬ 
tary discovery in Euphrosyne, another of the same 
group. This makes up the number to thirty-four; 
and thcr^ is every reason .to believe tlmt more will 
yet he found, feeing that science is continually avail¬ 
ing .Herself of new aids and appliance* M. Bernard, 
of Bordeaux has invented a new polarimutcr, which, 
liy a remarkably 4ngcnious contrivance^ enables the 
observer to, note the polarisation of the atmosphere 
with greater exactitude than by any other instrument 
used for the purpose, and to measure with ease and 
ccrtninty the amount of nolarised light contained in 
any given ray. lie lias also constructed a refraeto- 
metcr ami a photometer, which, as well ns the ofher, 
have excited the admiration of the most distinguished 
physicists of Europe. Solar light, when examined by 
means of thesu instruments, is found tnsbc simple and 
not multiple, aa some have believed—prismatic 
spectrum not being composed of superposed rays. 
'Urns, tlie highest theories of opticB Are, illustrated 
by contrivances beautifully nimple. • - * 

Many persons will remember the discussion that 
took place after the burning of the noble steam-shi^ 
Amazon at sea, concerning the use of steam in%xtin- 
guishing fire: vApour of water was shewn to lie more 
effectual in neeomplishing the object than water itself. 
It gives us pleasure to be able to tell of a practical result. 
In Franc#, the -Frcfct du Nord has issued an order 
to all tiie distilleries within his department, requiring 
them to ho provided with flexible tubes and pipes 
communicating with the boiler, so that in ease of fire a 
jet of steam may be at once directed on the flames 
in whatever part of the building* they break out. We 
should be glad to see the example followed in large 
manufacturing establishments in this country. 

Among the ‘subjects for premiums’ just published 
by the" Institution of Civil Engineers, wo find—‘ A** 
inquiry yjjo the Causes which have hitherta'|mArigjfi 
tlio assorted High Speeds of Stenm-nnvigaUi»ri*8BpipBJ 
American llivers from being arrived at in England j ’ 
‘The best Methods of reducing the Temperature of 
the Engine and Boiler Room of Stenm-vcBsels, and of 
preventing the Dange%arising from the Overheating of 
Jhe Base of the Funnel 1 Improvements in the Manu- 
jjMtfjMtaaf Iron for-Rails and Wheel Tyres; ’ ‘ Improve- 
flW^PWfahe Construction of Railway Carriages and 
Wagorts, with n view to the Reduction of tlic Gross 
Weight of Passenger-trains‘The Drainage ami 
Sewerage of Large Towns;’ ‘Improvements in the 
System of Lighting by Gas.’ The list, from which 
tlujip instances are taken, comprises forty-nine subjects, 
alTof the same practical and ineful nature—qll cnn r , 
tributory to national welfare. Let those who arc able 
try their best, fof never was there a time when such 
services could be more acceptable. 

A method of discovering leaks in gns-pipes deserves 
to be noticed: the tap at the main being closely glint, 
air is to be forced in at the other end by means of a 
small condensing-puinp, until it is heard wheezing or 
whistling as It escapes from the faulty place in the 
pipe, and thus indicates where repair is wants*]. An 
individual at Rochester, Btate of New York, converts 
iron ore ‘directly into steel’ by heating to a white 
bent in a retort, and then treating it in the usual way. 
Another in Pennsylvania has invented what he calls a 
‘self-waiting dining-table,"winch by means of an Ind¬ 
ies* band, kept in motipniindemeath the table by any 
power applied to tlio crank, moves a number of ‘ guiding 
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carriers ’ ipt the liable top, ancMceeps them constantly 
going up one side and 1 down the other with all the 
dish#), castors, dccanUSs, &e., that may lie required* 
The great hotels, where soihe three or four hundred sit 
down to dinner, should tfy itr 
The Greek fire, or al equivalent, is revived.’ *M: 
Blanch!, an industrious qhemist of Puteaux, near Paris, 
lias discovered a liquid which, flung on water, blazes 
furiously, and with intense lent, for five minute^ 
Being of a dense quality, it does not spread immedi¬ 
ately, but confines its energy to one place. He lias 
another liquid to fi^p straw anil similar combustibles 
by a mere sprinkling, and which, if thrown on a floor 
mingled with water, instantly Jlroduoes suffocating 
Vapours; or when mixed up* with a certain powd#r, 
explodes violently at the end of fifteen minutes. The 
French government are considerii% whether these 
compounds can employed in the war. • 

Apropos of the war: ns n*good deal has been said 
about the climate of the Crimea, we may observe that, in 
Professor Dove’s isothermal mops, the line of equal win¬ 
ter cold for January passes through Stockholm and thta* 
Crimean country a little to the north of Pcrekop. Our 
nrq#y may, therefore, have to, endure the temperature 
of a Swedish winter; and that is quite sold enough. 


INDIAN LIFE IN CANTONMENT. 

a 

I ii\v* no thrilling adventures.or startling incidents 
to relate; nothtag out the datafr of our ertrydky life? 
which, thanks to good giiraHMfllt^ttnd the pacific 


which, thanks to good gi>*a|flHM||(^dnd the pacific 
character of die natives in there pofts,' injtiet enough. 
Our last dispiyches would tell you of our ‘ flitting.’ Wo 
were just beginning to settle down comfortably in unr 

new bungalow V-, and had got everythin^Biee 

about us. We had bSbn walking in the garden, admir¬ 
ing the growth of our peitse, and congratulating our¬ 
selves—short-sighted mortals as we are—on being at 
last in a home of our.own, after all our ups and downs. 

I had just gone .in to put on my bonnet for our evening 
drive, and the carriage was at the door, when in rustled 

D-in* a late of excitement, with a ‘ circular ’ from 

the eoloneFin his hand, saying: ‘We are ordered off 
to Cuttack forthwith.' What a surprise! However, 
a soldier must alwaya be ready for the march, ogd so 
must a soldier’s wife. Military life ja India is more 
; of a pilgrimage than anything *(se. We never rest* 
long at one station. Such bustle and confusion then# 
was in our little cantonment the next few days, I 
eould scarcely describe to you. Furniture packing; * 
hackeries, bullocks, and coolies-bespeaking; bearers 
hiring; and all the uumbcrless arrangements required 
for a long march—for we hud 400 miles to travel before 
reaching ou# new station. Well, vMtliin a week of the 
order, we were all c.n route, hag and baggage. 

This being my first march with the regiment, it had 
all the clihrm of novelty, aifll I really enjoyed it. The 
season was cool, and tiie mornings and evenings par¬ 
ticularly agreeable. I travelled in my palanquin ; 
I)— rod*. Perhaps you would like to know how 
we goj on ? Very early in the morning, long before 
dawn, the Bound of the bugle rouses the camp, and 
the hum of voices is Picard from the sepoys’ lines. A 
enp of coffee is always ready before starting. Then 
on we go—ten. twelve, or fourteen miles—to the 
next h<y ting-place, where tlio tents are pitched. An 
encampnacnt is a very pretty sight, particularly when 
the scenery around is picturesque: the whitiut how 
gleaming among the foliage of the hai’oie to epnvey 
and tamarind trees, and a large tank o-icw. Wherever 
These tanks are an invariable adji and the difficult 
halting-place, and are often execedin of these temples, 
long flights of steps loading to the wared .up Grecian 
rally remained in our tents during i forth; but not so 
o’clock, when we all assembled ire as is the carving, 
dinner—officers and ladies, 1 meijfs exterior. On* the 














*ye formed*parties for walking, and exploring an}- 
pretty spot in the neighbourhood, and then ‘often inet 
jiX each other’s tents for tea and a cliut,‘ cunyi fashion 
which being interpreted, means each one bringing His 
own chair, cup and auuaer, knife and plate; &c.; for 
in .tfaveiling, no one eneunflierff hitnself witli more 
things than are absolutely necessary for number one. 

I was really sorry when onr plbasant journey was over; 

H I# wjo were all delighted with the appearance of our 

bw station. D- and I went to a friend’s house, 

till we could secure one of our own. The quarters of 
officers are not, with us, ns with European regiments, 
portioned out to each ofliccn; hut all arc at liberty to 
choose tlicir ojvn anode, only keeping within the can¬ 
tonment, and frequently the youngest ensign has h 
larger and better bungalow than his colonel. 

There was a gold deal of good-humoured competition 
,for the best houses; but at last everything wgs agree- 
11 ably arranged, and we found ourselves iustakedtin a 
most comfortable bungalow. They are very diififrent 
here from what we had been accustomed to: the roof 
US thatched with straw, and slopes down very low, 
formiug tlie veranda, w Inch runs all round the house. 
This shades the rooms ,/ery pleasantly. Cuttack is 
i a very neat-looking cantonment, not unlike an English 
village, the bungalows being ranged in a line, on cither 
side of a good broad road. 'They each stnna ir. a 
compound—our "Indian lawn—separated by hedges 
from their neighbours We have a garden ayachorl 
to OUT* buugjilow, opening from the kick veranda by 
a short (light of steps; at the foot, is a hedge of the 
magnificent cactus, or prickly pear, which would be so 
much prized in a liot-house at home; U was covered 
with while blossoms this morning when 1 went out 
eariv,, I never saw anything more beautiful, and tfcrt 
perfume was almost overpowering, Tfie bees seemed 
to think H, as sweet as I did, for they were buzzing 
1 lovingly among the flowers. Those, however, are so 
delicate, tho heat of the sun song makes them droop. 
The little garden is stocked with the most delicious 
mignonette, roses, verbena, and heliotrope, to say 
nothing of the Indian flowers, which aie/gofgcous in 
their colouring, though the double jessahiine is the 
| only fragrant one aimflig them: it is pure white, and 
I much prized by the. natives as offerings to their gods. 

I bait onu small plant of lytglish honeysuckle, which 
*1 watch over with grtsut care; hut i fear it is pining 
jir its native soil, as it docs not thrive well here. The 
exquisite Iforgca (!■nruosii, or honey-plant, grows in 
* groat luxuriance and beauty. . 

We have oranges, limes, shaddocks, plantains, 
guavas, pine-apples, and custard-apples; two peach- 
trees, frem which we expect a few dozen peaches; and 
one fig-tree, which" latter, however, ilo^fs not look 
thriving. 'They require moTe care and better cultiva¬ 
tion than the native gardeners are able to»givo them. 
We have several Englishsvegetables just n6w, pease, 
cauliflower, turnips, carrots, 4t\; but they leave us 
w ith the cold weather. I was tempted the other morn¬ 
ing, dui ing a solitary' walk, by the appearance of tire 
fruit of the prfcrkly pear, which resembles a large purple 
plum; but 1 think this must luive been the ‘ forbidden 
j fruit,’ so fatal to Mother Eve, fdr although wholesome 
and refreshing, it is covered with almost invisible 
prickles, which tormented my mouth’the whole day. 

January.— How do you think we pass our Christmas 
in jJie ‘glowing East,' so pleasant a season tf home ? 
tent iint^t wavy time with us here, hut wc try to make 
adding to'irt^ possible. This last Chrislmas-day I was 
success to the agun, and gathered such a bouquet of 
yamsf \ sure you eouhl not boast of in Scot- 

Tlic prospect tog to the bungalow, we found wreaths 
have mentioned Af iu all directions, over every doorway 
promising. Sir 13 the punkas, and twining round the 
states in a dispatcfcda- .dll the breakfast-table were 
sill*-worm, Bomby.- plantains, and -oranges; and these 


kept pouring in all day. Natives, however, have rather 
curious ideas of a gift; for I remember on one occasion, 
a servant presented us with a cake, and on looking over 
the* accounts shortly after, 1 found among the items, 
‘Present! to master—-one cake, one qupee!’ The day 
passed ipuchas usual l there were a good mgmy visitors; 
and the adulation, ‘ J^merry Christinas to you,’ was 
often lieftM, though it sounded rather incongruous, and 
was echoed by many a sigh. In the evcniiir, I strolled 
about the garden and compound, and then went to dress 
for the Christmas dinner at the mess-house, where we 
were all to meet ht half-past seven o’clock—tho usual 
Indian dinner-hour. Thefe was a large 'patty, every 
one in the station being invited. We sat down, beU’cen 
thirty and forty, to the sound of 0 the pMst Beef of 
Old England, played by our band. The mess-house 
was benutififlly decorated with flags and arms, well 
arranged, and ’ intermingled with wreaths of flowers, 
forming really an imposing sight. The dinner "was as 
English as roast-beef, mince-pies, and plum-pudding 
could make il; hut how ilifcercnt the scene from what 
is presented in England! The punka swinging over 
our heads; doors nnd windows wijlp open; and black 
faces, iu long white robes, attending! After dinner 
tye hand plnygdf and the music continued during the 
whole evenirfg. There was dancing iq one room, and 
some of the gay ones kept it up to a late hour; hut 
wc, being pmqng the sober set, retired early, and so 
ended our Chris#nas-day. According to regimeutul 
custom, our hand played the old year out and the now 
year in.' They march through Uie whole cantonment, 
flluyjpg for an hour or more. The music has il solemn 
aigfuot unplcasing sound iu the stillness of the night ; 
Home of the airs cannot hut touch the chord ol' memory. 

' Wo have n number of missionaries here, most ex¬ 
cellent people, who do much good, and, also £ chaplain 
from the Bengal government. The church is cool and 
comfortable; there are. three punkas going till the 
time of service, and our hand plays the psalm tunes. 
Everything in a military cantonment is done to the 
sound of the bugle: we get up in the morning, go to 
dinner and to church, at bugle-blow. It sou mis for 
tho last time at eight o’clock in the evening, and after 
that the sepoys ure not allowed to quit their lines 
without leave, and every one passing the sentries is 
challenged. It is pleasant to hear this challenge on 
a still, quiet night, in returning from dining out, or 
spending the evening with a friend. The ‘ Who goes 
there ? ‘ of the sentry; the response, 1 Friend! ’ and then 
the rejoinder, ‘J’uss, friend—all’s well!’ and the dank 
of the musket as tho sentry recovers arms, have to me 
u charming mid musical sdund. 

1 must tell you of a fright I got the' other night in 
])- —’« absence. I was awakened in the middle of the 
night by a heavy breathing close to my bed, anil starting 
up in alarm, was hv no means reassured when I saw a 
huge figure within a yard of my bed. My light and 
the ayuii were both in the next room; and on calling 
out for them, I discovered that the intruder,, who rtpp d 
^guite still, was no otllfer than a large Urahminee Dull, 
which,’finding some door open, had walked in to have a 
peep at the interior. Having gratified his curiosity, 
lie walked off, composedly enough, the way he came 
iu, making some remarks to himself (in a few snorts 
and grunts. These Brulimiuee hulls arc the pest of 
our cantonment. They are privileged creatures, and 
go where they like ; they are held sacred by the 
natives, and no one dare destroy them. A gentleman 
killed one here a few years ago, and the Brahmins 
rose en masse, and demanded justice. The prejudices 
of the natives being much humoured by the government, 
the unlucky bull-destroyer had' to pay a heavy fine. 
At Juggernaut, that stronghold of Indian priestcraft, 
nhither cow, cal£ nor bull, is allowed to he killed; so 
that beef is there an unknovri^ commodity. 

The pilgrims who resort to Juggernaut pass through 
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this station in thousands; many of them die on the 
road from starvation and fatigu& There is a pilgrim 
hospital here, supported by government, whore these 
poor creatures may find relief, and he enabled <o pufsui 
their way. Rice is given to all who will receive it ; 
but many lefuse to eat what is4not cooked by one of 
tliCir own caste. I have seen tjie poorest beggar refqso 
a loaf of bread. Some, you hnay have hefffl, more 
infatuated |han others, think to reap a richer reward 
by measuring their length on the ground, every inch 
of their journey, which perhaps is lyindreds of miles. 
This I onge jvitnessed mysey, and the sight of the poor 
creature, eoverSd with dust, worn out and emaciated to 
a shrltaw, left a most painful imprgssioa on my mind. 

We wen^lown to the Bazaar this morning, to sec 
the manufacture oftlie silver ornaments (jar which tin’s 
place is celebrated, and which were so much admired 
at the Great Exhibition. It is, indeed, wonderful to 
80 ,o the jewellers sitting on the ground in their little 
huts, fashioning those lig^t and delicate silver ros"s, 
with their awkward-looking instruments. Their simple 
fingers and long nails Boom to do as much servido as 
their tools. A dish of heated charcoal stands by them, 
which they frequently apply to. These native work¬ 
men can copy and imitate most exactly^ but have ss 
inventive genius. 

July .—The ‘ hot season.’ truly so called, is now over 
for tlie present year, and the rains fairly set in, which 
enables me to resume my pen. Description eai^givc 
you very little idea of the intense heat we have 
experienced.' We luft'u been existing, hut not living 
*o any purpose. From sunrise to sunset, imr^uums 
were dosed to ofery breath of air from without, which 
was like that of a heated furnace. Within doors,, 
punkid and theimtmtiiiutn kept us alive, with the 
nssistanc*of pale ale, cooled by means of saltpetre; for 
we are too far inland to indulge in the luxury of 
ice. We used to long for sunset as j ou do for a pun- 
shiny day, for we were scarcely able to breathe freely 
till the fiery orb sunk below the Jmrizon; then doors 
and windows were thrown opefl, and we ventured out 
into the veranda In enjoy the sea-breeze, which comes 
from a distance of forty miles. Sunn; few dreadful 
days we had when there was no seu-brecze. uolhing 
hut the*hot suud-winds day and night, making the 
air scorch even after sunset. You need not envy us 
our Indian summer: winter, it might in one respect 
with more propriety bo called, for vegetation seems at 
a stand still, and every blade of grms withers. There 
was something very oppressive in the perfect stillness 
of these hot days. Dec longed for some sound to break 
the deathlike repose: all nature seemed asleep; and it 
was not till the slmdea of evening began to fall, that the 
aniiqpl world seemed to awake; and then, to he sure, 
they did their best to atone for thqjr unwonted silence ! 
This has been ati unusually hot season, Ihe natives say ; 
several coolies have been struck dead iu crossing the dry 
bed of the river; and a large Hock of monkeys, which came 
dflifn in search of water, perished on the burning sands. 

Ihe rains commenced about* the middle qi' .luiir^ 
heralded by dust-storms, and by dreadful thunder and 
lightning. The crash of these thunder-storms is terrific, 
and yet magnificent. The air is now cool and pleasant; 
all nature has Trevived, and looks green and smiling. 
We sit in the veranda frequently, watching the river, 
which is rapidly rising, and will soon fill its basin. The 
boats begin to ferry across, which is a very amusing sight. 
They are large and clumsy things; sometimes two are 
fastened together, crowded with natives, bullocks, find 
bullock-carts. We had a pretty wulk tliis morning to 
the Old Fort, which was once a place of considerable 
strength, but is now going to ruin. It is surrounded by 
the remains of a lofty wall, and a deep ditch, swarming 
with alligators. jp 

I do not think you yind enjoy living on our free- 
and-easy terms with animated nature. The sparrows 


build the}r*nesft in the drawing-room, and the .crow* 
hop on to the breakfast-table, and help themselves to 
broefl. Dozens of frogs are squatted behind doors, 
and in ^svery available Junior, where they remain 
during the heat of f^ie dUy; Sat night, they hop out to 
their nocturnal concert, Id ways returning at day-dnsvn. 
Musk-fats flit about from room to room, uttering, if 
alarmed, a shrill squeak. Centipedes are to he found 
in the damp corners of the balling-rooms, and, oocfe,, 
sionally a cobra di capella pays a visit to one’s be<T 
room. There was one killed iu mine a short time ago. 
But these formidably inmates do not cause me nearly 
so much annoyance as the ants and mosquitoes, winch 
there is no possibility of destroying. The ants are 
particularly troublesome, as everything eatable has,to 
he guarded from their attacks by placing the feet of 
tables and presses in dishes of waxbr. The veranda 
lias its inhabitant^ too. Owls and bats take refuge iu> 
its ijirilbrs during the day, pnd fly nut at dusk; and 
occasionally the chattering minuh builds ids nest in « ! 
quiet corner. The active little lizard is always on the 
alert, watching for its prey. They dcAroy mosquitoet,’ 1 
and are consequently great friends of mine. The 
Brehminee iizurd is a bcautiftd little, creature, exqui¬ 
sitely marked with shades of gray, :iml»a red tail. It I 
is rosy timid, and seldom seen. 1 winder if my young 
friends St home have ever read an account of the 
mason-wasp. We have numbers of them berg, and 
1 bar# often amused myself lately with watching 
them. The in^ct is not unlike our ifhftp iit shape 
—the same long body ami slender waist, but of a pale- 
brown colour, instead of yellow and black livery. 

It first select some spot for its nest—very often tlie 
side of a chair or couch, the edge of a book or picture, 

9 some ornaqgmt on the table that takes ita^puev. 
Then it livings to tftis spot little halls of earth, and 
begins to build. Its nest, when finished, i* about the ■ 
size of a thrush’s egg: a small opening is left, and 
tlie eggs deposited.. Thou Mrs Wasp Hies off, and 
returns with*a living green caterpillar, which she 
intomlis in this house of hers. Out and in she goes 
till btaft dozen of these unfortunate victims are 

secured within. Then the hole is filled up, and neatly 
plastered over; and no one would gue.ss, to look at this 
little knob of earth, that living caterpillars arg pent 
within. It is supposed ijiey are to serve as food for 
the young when they come out o# the egg * 

Orluher .—We have just returned from a visit toji 
curious old place, eighteen miles from this, which I 

4lunk you will liku to hear about. 1)-had obtained* 

leave of absence for ten days during the Dusscrah, a 
Hindoo festival, which wc thought could not be better 
employed than in visiting the ancient remains of 
Bhohanessvjir, or ‘ Land of Gu;ff Accordingly, we 
entered our palanquins one fine morning at three 
o’clock. Wc passed through the bazaar, and soon 
found oiAselvos on the baffks of the river, which we 
crossed in a large flat-bottomed boat. Such a piece 
of business it was getting our palanquins into the heats, 
and such i*Babel of voices! Once fairly on the road, 
on we went very quickly. On approaching Bhoba- 
nesxwiir, the scene became every moment more singular. 
Ruins and temples "toot the eye at every turn, half 
hidden by the thick jungle. On reaching our tents, 
which had been shut on the day previous, and leaving 
the pajpnquin, 1 whs struck mute with astonishment 
at the »cne before me. It seemed as if 1 had been 
set down in the midst of ancient Babylon. But how 
shall 1 describe it ? It is almost impossible to qpnvey 
by writing ui adequate idea of the view. Wherever 
the eye rested, there were temples; and the difficult 
thing* is to give you a true picture of these temples. 
Your fancy may already have conjured .up Grecian 
architecture, marble pillars, ami so forth; hut not so 
is the Hindoo tomple. Exquisite as is the carving, 
there is nothing classic about jje exterior. On* tlie 








.„<*ntsfsrJv the only thing I Can third^of ceteqiartag.it- 
to in form is an inverted jelly%la»e. A .Sort of raele 
f orclrhi front is the invariable entrance, BooencM by 
steps, bitS guarded on each side by the figire of & 
fion qr ’• griffin. Our teifte were pitched on a rising- 
,,rgnsatd, r among some ruins, *and facing the <Bidu 
mgur, 1 ' a ntngniflcent rained - tahk, surrounded by 
, large and small temples or pagodas. Mounds of earth, 
i^d massive stone-woA in all directions,-seemed to 
’indicate that the place must have been at some early 
'period an immense ’City. According to the traditions 
of the natives, these temples, Sty9 in number, were 
built before the tim^of our Saviour by a great rajah, 
who ruled the land. <, 

:8t is very pleasant livirfg in tents in the cool season. 
W« found it warnyluring the day, but the nights were 
always agreeable. We used to bear the growling of 
{tears around us at night, the sharp cry of tlufhyw.na, 
and the howl of the jackal; but although these Ani¬ 
mals mightehave entered the tent at their pleasure, 
we never felt alarmed. Our only protection was a 
IlStle terrier-dog, And a light always burning inside. 
The natives said that tigers were often seen, and 
Cirried off many of theii bullocks. AVe used to rise 
early and take long walks and rides. The morning air 
was peculiarly fresh and delightful; and there wfs go 
much'shade, we could remain a long time out before 
feeling the sun lion powerful. .We came upon many 
beautiful spo^a, where, I believe, European fed lmd 
iSevdr 'fiefQire ^pdden. Every now Itn# then, a ruin, 
tadflfthita' Itopsg the thick foliage, came suddenly 
on enr 'wiiw; «bme of the small tank| were very 
picturesque; they were covered with theetaered lotus, 
of which there are many varieties—the pure white, 
witteAla yellow calyx; the bright reds,and prettiest 
of all, those tinged with pale pink, like a soft blush 
i on a pure cheek. They look most lovely among their 
broad green leaves floating on the dark and quiet water. 
Wherever we went, wo saw temples in various stages 
of deenjt, but each one seemed more bcaiftiful than its 
neighbour, so diversified and wonderful v^ere' die 
architecture and carving. * ^ 

®he large tank oppotqte our tents was lighted up at 
night, which had an extremely pretty effect. It was 
ves&^lcssant-ta sit in die evening at the door of the 
’ fsSt, watching these lights dnneing up and down, and 
reflected In the calm lister; and by moonlight the scone 
arts really beautiful. I lore to dwell on those days. 
JThe life we led was so primitive—so truly enjoyable— 
that we wore quite sorry when our little holiday ended,* 
and we were obliged-to return to head-quarters, and 
bid adieu to this wonderful and interesting spot. 


Oh it was such a dream liy daylight—suelf a dream, 
and yet so true I All was lb little, and I was still the 
same! All the streets were millions of dolls’ houses; and 
Along tliu streets little specks, moving—moving, sometimes 
Jh twos and threes, and then altogether. Hi one king, black, 
jading thread. ,.And then the cattle and the horses f I 
1 could take up the biggest of them, like shrew- 
'sfkHSlMM my fingers—look ut ’em, arid set ’em down again. 

the smoke! the beautiful smoke 1 Oh in mil- 
ver feathers it came from the chimnejs up and 
Jtlten somehow joined in one large shiuing sheet; 
and want /.floating, floating, over houses and-thurcli- 
«Wep3*S, ntfth hundreds of golden ncatliercoeks glittering, 
glittering ^through! And then the river and the ships! 
ffhettBsting tester, shining like glass 1 And the poles of the 
•hips.ap Qh*ite, and Straight, and sharp, as rushes in a pond! 
'-And.Jheja, 'hi off, the ,bflls» the dear green hills; with such 
a flijjfbelow, «fid tbey so beautiful and still, as though they 

for the noise of London—a 
,@ii$flihnt'vthch vreTwRljed, hummed from below; hummed 
like a''hundred humble-bees, all making 
updo On* bual a-^Jtrreld'i Heart of Quid. 


i. ONl» THE TOMBS. 

‘Cirlrodrembi' 

i ' 1 iniit* I never aaw this pl&e.sp fatr'— - 
for, entering, a sea of sunshine pale . i 
ItoUedrover us, and Ueuking oh the. edge 
p f an OctolAir ruin-chgid, wide dispread** 

In a fjWBt flood o’er all the land of graves. 

ti v V 

1 Look—those for headstones 1 How they sefin to move 
Like lambs upon June meadows; or snow-sails 
Each scattered an the black main like a smile; 

Or groups of wliite-elad children, suddcglyt •< 
Upstarting in a sunny moor at play: * ' *, 

You would noffthirfs this was a field of graves ?’ 

Ah no I for with our footsteps enters*} Life—, 

Life, staggefing underneath her burden sore; 

Life, thrilling wilh strange touches on her heart; 

Life, with her sad eyes looking up to God; *■ 

Life, with her warm hands clinging still to man; 

Life, blindfold, wondering, gCy, despairing, glad, 

Gazing at Death with a soft ignorant smile, 

That said:' What driest tliou here?’ 

ft 

Ay, what dost here 

*>Thou Terror-t-fhou Divider ? We i' the sun 
Walk meekly, saying unto.Care: ‘Go to! 

Thou art but one—wo twoand unto Pain, ' 

‘ God loveji all those who suffer, doing no wrong 
And Time, the equal-handed, levels all.’ v 

Therefore, O Life, that langli’st beside these tombs, 
Hiding behind the splendours grid! of Death, 

As #cbiM hides beliind a murderer’s robe; 

Therefore, O Death, that threwest thy garment cool 
, And wide over this Life, who manioc-wild 

Kuna to and fro, and wrings her bleeding hands; "• 

O Life, the licaler, sanctifier of Death, ■ , 

O Death, which art Life’s end, and aim, and crown, , 
Here be ye reconciled, lilce parted friends, -V 
Who, shrinking, feared to meet each other’s brows,"' ' 1 
And read * Poe ’ written there. Gaza. long and caliu, 

I.ike those who, gazing, know no possible hand 
Save that which looses all things, e'er eon bind 
Them closer. And gaze tenderly, as those 
Who through all chance, all change of place or time, 

All glory, all dishonour, all delight, „ 

And all despair, walk constant night and day 
Each in the other’s shadow—foco to face— 

Waiting the supreme hour that makes of both 
(Life merged in Death, and Death in Life divine) 

An indivisible and perfect One, 

Married for ever. 

__ «> r 

-(,--- 

WOTABIMA OF l'OBTAllUJiWON. 

We lea. ><ed two things before leaving Portorlington. 
One was, that Sterne's Le Fevre, whom he introduces 
wilh features of such'pathos and beauty into the pages of 
his Tristram Shandy, was son to a Mr Le Fevre, a descend¬ 
ant of a settlor here under the Marquis de Ilouvigny. 
This gentleman was over ono of the excellent French 
schools belonging to Pottarlingten, and actually had awn 
fit the army, who died in the maimer so nffectingly related 
liy Sterne. One other piece of iriformr.thm was, that the 
old Irish name fob I’ovtarlingtou, before Charles II. gave 
it to his minion, was Cooletetoodra—yes, {ictually Coolete- 
toodra!—alias, and by corruption, said my informant, 
Cooletctooder 1 The meaning, or English of this—thanks 
to my young friend Dryasdust—is, ‘the corner surrounded 
by wood.’ A sensible and expressive dcnominatiSn enough; 
yet, one cannot but smile at what might have been the 
ridicule ftist upon Lord Arlington’s Irish property with 
such a ridiculously-sounding name among the mirth-loving 
courtiers of Charles II.; and the reason for the change of 
name is now evident .—Dublin Univirsity Magazine. 
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A ME RICAN JOTTINGS. 

With the hope of maintaining a certain degree of 


are exemplary members and class-leaSere. Very pious 
—almosptoo muciL 

Mjf Raymond—Professor in* Rev. Dr Potts’church, 


interest in the subjects treated of in TUinf/s an They I of the Old School Presbyterians, buf not- very pious. 


are in America, it was proposed to offer, from time to 
time, a few observations on such matters therewith 
connected ns seemed.to promise either information or 
amusement. Drawing from private *r»Jps, rueollcc* 
tions, and tiles*of American prints, I nuw throw 
together the first of these miscellaneous Jottings. 


National Democrat.— Rev. Channel C. Burr—No^ 
at present attached to any regular church; but con¬ 
sider'd perfectly orthodox in bis religious views, and 
opposed to Spiritual Rappings and the Gkbinet. 

Trie National Dttwociut.— Mr Childs—Said to 
be inclineS to Methodism, but more r<^ to tlie Custom- 


The newspaper-press struck me as onh of the giost bouse. • * 

remarkable things in the States -the cheapness, pro- Commercial AufOJRi'isF.R.—Francis IlaM jndSons—,» 

fusion, and variety of jls products, the genera* eager- /talons member#of the Methodist Church; the senior 
ness for early intelligence, the free-and-easy, not to say* partner being^a class-leader. Very respectable modem 
slapdash, way in* which topics are handled, were all saints. t 

novel and curious. It seemed to me that many things , Evlm.w; Post. —Mr Bryant — Bitterly believing 
were nlade the subjects of newspaper paragraphs Unitarian. •• 

which wo*ld nflvcr get utterance in print in tliis Mr Bigelow—Fnknowu, hut said to be attached to 
country. For example, during my stay in New York, j the same church with John Van Iluren ; neither 
there appeared an article in one of the newspapers, particularly holy, or considered saints, 
descriptive of tho religious views of the principal Evening Mirror. —Mr Fuller— Religion unknown, 

editors of that eity. Tho folic*,ing is this strange Kxiutess.—James Brooks—Attends the Episcopal 

catalogue ntisonnr: — Church ; "having similai* views with regard to the 

‘Herald. —Mr Bennett—Catholic Church. Avery questions-dividing this church, as those entertained 
zealous pay ing member, and iu favour of the trustees of by General James Watson Webb. 


every American Catholic chapel or church having the 
control of their property, instead of the clergy thereof. 

Con; i cn and Enouiker. —Gen. J. Watson Webb— 
Episcopalian, of the Low Church School, but devotedly 
attached to Bishop Wainwright, who is High Church. 


F.rastus BrookB. the. Senator-elect—Formerly Cfeita- 
rinn, but now of the SilverfGrays, with the leaders of 
which he coincides in all important matters, whether 
in poetry, polities, or religion.’ 

j • It was lately a matter of inquiry^ how many of the 


Journal op CoM^ngn'i..—Mr llallock—A profes- newspapers of New York were taken daily by the 
sor of the Congregational* Church ; spending his members of the legislature of the state of New York. 
Sabbaths in New Il uon, the head - quarters of The result was, that the House of Representatives, 
Orthodox Calvinistic faith. consisting of*12$ members, took 1K2 papers; and that 

George B. Butler—Religious -views believed to be the Senate,*consisting of 32 members took 31 papers 


similar to those of Thomas Sufibm and James Boorman 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Sun.— Beach Brothers—Members of the Congrega- 


—total prfjiers taken, 213. *A pretty fair allowance 
tills, independently of local journals. 

It appeared that the paper most largely patronised 


tional or Presbyterian Church, nut friends o<j Rev. owns GreclcjPs, the New Turk Tribune, a print which 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


advocates every kind of social improvefiient, and is 


Tribune. —lloraec Greeley—Universalist, Socialist, conducted not only \*ith much spirit as a vehicle 
and “Come Outej;” not permanently fixed in his place of news, but in a gentlemanly and agreeable tone, 
of worship; but sometimes, in liis old white coat, prays Though fanatical in some points, this pnpur may he 
and exhorts in meetings. recommended to the notice of those in England who 

Mr M'Filrath—Methodist; but inclined to the desire to Have a good resume of American news. The 


Episcopal Church. 

Mr Dana—Being opposed to Satan, and all hiaVorli s, 
but sadly unsettled in his religious views. 


sale, in its various forms of daily, weekly, and semi- 
weekly, is enormous—the daily puper having a circula¬ 
tion of at least 100,000. The foreman of the press-aoom 


Mr Snow—Wall Strget Church ; under the charge of deseribgs as follows what was lately done in the 
Rev, Mr Bull. establishment in the space of thirty hours :—‘ Wc com- 

Bayard Taylor—Travellingjproaeber. * * mcneed at four o’clock a.m. on Thursday (October 26), 

Times.— Mr Ilarper-JJgmliodist Church, of which and in thirty hours wo had printed mid mailed 183,400, 
his father and uncles, the%ook and magazine publishers, comes of the New York Tribune, ily far the largest 
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portffm of the blank-paper was received during Thurs¬ 
day forenoon, and of course hjjd to be wet and turned, 
had ttii* paper l>een all in one pile, it -frould^have 
reached the height of qpveuty feet; and Its weight 
wljefi mailed would be abo^t 2S,800 pounds.' The 
Tribune consists of eight pages, about the sii® of the 
Times, and, though full of original writing, is sold for 
fiye rents—a cheapnsgs accounted for by the large 
Rrcufation and the total absence of fiscal irhposts. 

In looking over the files of this elever print, we 
observe valuable communications from correspondents 
in»distant countries. It seams sfiso to possess a wide 
circle of casual frrrespoudents in the States, who 
communicate abort indices of places to which it 
iadcsirablc to draw partinuhir attention. I subjoin 
two or three ehernetoristic paragraphs of this kind. 

, The first is dated from Newcastle, Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania, February 9, 1854. • ** , 

‘ Newcastle and subufbs contain about 4000 inhabi- 
tautg. Tt is situated in the. forks a little above the 
Junction of tlieOienango and Neslianock, and in a rich 
agricultural region. We have also bituminous coal, 
iron ore, limestone, and many excellent water privi¬ 
leges, partial^- improved. We export annually mver 
one million dollars' worth of iron, nails, oastings^glass. 
oil, oil-cake, soap, caudles, lard, butter, pnainr pork, 
beef &c. The country has an undulating surfn-e. if 
weir supplied with the purest water, and is blessed 
,with « healthy, intelligent, moral #ml rcligimit popu¬ 
lation. We -have six or seven elmrefles ami places of 
worship, and five or six primary ami one high school; 
in the latter, there are about five Kindred pupils 
ordinarily taught, many in the classic!; and room in 
the building for one or two hundred more. Three* 
sreekiy newspapers are issued fci tlnWllago ; and on 
a fair vote, we heat the rummies f tavern-keepers'!. In 
our village, we have in operation ten steam-engines, 
a large flouring-mill, a double saw-mill, two large 
foundries, an oil-mill, a plastic-mill.«a largo glass¬ 
house, a rolling-mill, which makes weekly above one- 
hundred tons of railway iron; near, onefiuirlred nail- 
ing-machines; a very large rolling-mill, to make the 
nail-plate bar-iron, slitet-Ton, &<■.; and with one excep¬ 
tion. I believe, we lime the largest and most perfect 
tlaOT-furqaee in the conjjnonwealth. Onr facilities 
for travel, export #nd import, are on the increase. 
•Plank-roads and railways are being built in aid of our 
canal now constructed. A railway to Pittsburg—to 
Blairevillc, by way of Butler—to Eric and Cleveland, tyy 
way of Warren, Ohio—are in various stages of progress, 
and will doubtless be completed soon.’ What a notion 
of a goenhead country this single paragraph gives us! 

The next notice is from Milford, in Massachusetts; 
and here we have a striking instance or the rapid rise 
of American towns. After some compliments touching 
the Tribune, tho writer proceeds to say:‘‘This is a 
smart place, as your subscription-list will shew, as 
also will a few statistics. In 1837, the population was 
1637; amount of business done, 229,200k, dollars. In 
1864, the population was over 7000. Number of build* 
ings erected in 1858. 78—value of the same, 173,200 
dollars. Number of boot manufactories, 40; pairs of 
hoots made, 1,450,108—value of the same, 2,594,346 
dollars. Number of firms engaged in mercantile busi¬ 
ness in 1853, 46---amount of business done by the 
same, 1,060,800 dollars. Amount of woq£8n manu¬ 
factures, 235,000 dollars. Total business done in 
Mjjford in 1863, 4,103,348 dollars. There is but one 
town in this state that shews a larger increase of 
population in proportion to the number of inhabitants.’ 
Well done Milfbrd 1 

' In the '1'ribune far March 14, occurs a pithy notice of 
a newly struck up town in the Wr.»t: ‘ Mount Pleasant, 
Henry County, Iowa, has 1200 inhabitants, takes 
seventy-six weekly papms, has a fertile soil, an intel¬ 
ligent moral population, and don’t allow a drop of 


alcoholic liquor to behold far beverage within her limits. 
If that place don’t flourish, where is one that will ?’ 

, .Just to shew the reading-habits of the Americans, 
( wc quoth a few sentences from another of these 
notices. The place referred to is Portville, Cattar¬ 
augus County, New Sfork: ‘Portville is k small and 
csmparatfcvely new plate, witli two fine churches, two 
stores, and one temperance hotel. It contains 201 
voters. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is 
lumbering. As the character of the inhabitants of a 
place may lie in&catcd by the quality and quantity of 
matter which they road, ,1 give you # thfi number of 
papers and periodicals taken. There ore 3 daily, 15 
seuii-wcekly, 5:4(5 ^weekly, 22 semi-monthly, mid 2 
monthly papers; 31 monthly, and 17/^omi-weekly 
magazines—snaking the snm-totalmf 16,462 numbers 
taken in a year.’ Not bad for a place of yesterday, with 
only 1000 inhabitants. The correspondent spiritedly 
adds : ‘ All are good citizens, and I think will go for the 
Maine I.mf to a man, if the# only have an opportunity.’ 

(Jne of the drollest movements now going on in the 
United States, is that in favour of what are called the 
‘ rights of woman,’ regarding which,‘mattors have gone a 
considerable length, in some of ityfeatures, this strange 
Increment ir^iot quite bo ridiculous ns is generally 
supposed. It appears to have originated from a. well- 
founded impression that., at least in several states, the 
InWfWhiclf gdVerns the marital relationship, and the 
mutual rights and obligations of husband and wife, 
is defective. Eor instance, a wqpiaM of industrious 
mud jprdcrlv habits feels that it is hard thnt her whole 
earnings should be liabilually squandered by ft dissolute 
husband; lienee the straining after a legal recognition 
of her independence of ii'-tion in the marriage-state, 
or some other modification of the tews wliidli bind 
her to wliat is often worse than tip. moA wretched 
servitude. We can all sympathia^fspeh aspirates; 
anil if the contemplated refornwijlpit no farther, little 
would require to be said, lint from less to more, the 
fair agitators have gqpe so far as to propose a thorough 
change in the long-recognised social position of fiBHiafes. 
From what, can be gathered from newspaperTOpfttts, 
it appears that those who take part in this movement 
desire to see women come out of their domestic sphere, 
and take a part in public affairs and professional 
a vacations. That they are entitled to enlist as soldiers, 
or to act as sailors, however, is not alleged: but that is 
perhaps coming. 

Since the movement grew in width and favour, medi¬ 
cal colleges have been established, where ladies may 
study and arrive at tlie Jignity Y>f a degree. At the 
annual meeting of a college of this kind in Phila¬ 
delphia, in February last, the degree of doetor of 
medicine was conferred on several ladies, who are 
probably now practising their profession. It is chiefly, 
however, as respects political privileges that the move¬ 
ment for women’s rights is now- conducted; it being 
considered cruel that ladies do not possess tile franchise 
ns well os men, andubat they are alsq excludetMtom 
the nfttgistraey and senate. As every shade of opinion 
in America lias its press, the Women’s Right Movement 
is not behind in this important requisite. It is sup¬ 
ported by several paperB, one of which, called The Una, 
is published monthly at Providence, in Rhode Island. 
In the number of this paper for .Inly, is an acoount of 
a convention of women, held at Boston on the 2d of 
June, where Lucy Stone, the great apostle of the cause, 
presited, supported by Dr Harriet K. Hunt. Lucy 
opened the proceedings with a short and rousing 
address, and concluded by moving certain resolutions. 
We give a few of these as a specimen of the whole: 

‘ Itosolved, That since “ governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” to with¬ 
hold the right of suffrag^from woman is a practical 
denial of this «elf-evident\rutb of the Declaration 
of Independence. Resolved, That “ taxation without 
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representation is tyranny.” lieaolvqd, That the political she wears a blue sack-coat, buff vest, and drab pants—' 
influence of woman is especially needful in this trial- a suit which coities fully up to her idea of neatness and 
hour of our country, now convulsed with passion npd, comfort combined.' I wtsh.it had been my good-for- 


combined.' I wtsh.it had been my good-for- 


oppressed by force, and will be needed still 'more in' tune to haarc had- a glimpse of Miss Mary thus Tigged 
tlie coming^ crisis; therefore resolved, That we will out, jnst to have sech hew fa an extravagance, jm- 
petition the several Legislatures, ut every,comitig ses- regulate^ by taste and uiscretion, could be carries, 
sion, to call conventions for th^ purpose of amending Sheer idleness is, of course, at the root of these 
their stale constitutions, bo that the right to vote shall follies ; and we agree with the editor of the Herald, 
not be limit#! to male citizens; and Chat women may that it would be more fitting for young women fe. 


be admitted to a full share in the political, executive, occupy themselves in deeds of charity and mercy, than 
and judicial action of our country.’ • in troubling society with their vagaries. 

There is* o*c resolution which Miss Stone has arci- One of the latest aridities connected with female 
dents',Jv omitted, and wc take the liberty of supplying affairs, is the public exhibition of tobies. Baby-shota 
it for next occasion: ‘Resolved, Thar our coloured h%vo taken place in one or two western localities, 
sisters shouId*posseas the same rights and privileges and as handsome prizes were Swarded to the motheft 


as oufselves, and that we shall not cease ts agitate for of the finest-looking infants, it may 1 
the abolition of the laws and usages which exclude black no little pride lias been excited in the 
and mulatto girls from white schools and churches.' mamijjas^ Wo feaa, however, that ba 
Ifl another newspaper, is found an uceount of n liki 1> to become either permanent 
* Woman’s Right Oonvontio* ’ nt Albany, stile ofKew institutions in the States. It is met 


t-looking infants, it may he presumed tllat 
do has been excited in the bosom of certain 
Wo fcaa, however, that baby-shows are not 


bio 1> to become either permanent or widely-spread 1 
institutions in the States. It is mentioned*in a Cali- 


Vork. ‘Though the drizzling rain, ice, water, gnd foniiau newspaper, that a proposed bqjiy-competition 
mud in the streets kept the timid within doors, several at St Francisco had been abandoned. * * 

hundred men and Cornell were in attendance. Susan Another novelty wliieh lias proved fully more 
B. Anthony, of Rochfoter, called the meeting to order, attractive, is that of young ladies publicly competing 
and nominated for president Mrs K. Strati®, of Seneca* in borscin:inshii>. At wluit are called State Fairs— 
Falls, which nomination the Convention aeeepmd. The of whftli piore anon—a ring is iormed on tlie turf. 
Rev. Miss Rrown, of the Business Committee, road a end , dozen or more equestriennes, ^flired in smart 
si l ies of resolutions, setting forth, among? other thun;?, J lials and feathers, jackets and skirts, flourish at in 
“That for men to govern women without consent asked j present of admiring crowds. These exhiiiitions k have 
or granted, is to Mlrjiotuato an aristocracy gitterly as yet Lvu cokfltied principally to tlie west and * 
hostile to tlie principles and spirit of free instituljons,i South; Lun are gaining favour in the Eastern cities, 
and that it is time for tlie people of the United Stales, and will, like #thur fashions, run their course. Meon- 
and every state in the I’liion, to put awnv for ever while, it is arising to read the newspaper accounts 
that remnant of despotism and feudal oligarchy- the *ol these competitions, along with the lists of names 
caste of sex. .That the fundamental enor of tlie whole and costumes—0*e suwwse we must not use theTepjpp 
v*tr®inre W tyflbiuion and custom, whereliy women /leceiVs—of the fair riders. At Newark, in^Ohio,-WB 
are^ractically mH|wd even in this Republic, is the the 2<Hh of October, there was a E]ilendid turn-oUt 
preposterous flctl3B(pHie law—that ui the--ye of tho ot twelve young ladies on horseback, from different 
husband and -wSB'are one person, that person being parts of the state, hi the list of costumes, it would 
ondi; and that the final Jesuit is, that system ! be difficult to point out one gayer than another; and 
: wvmmmffa miscalled protection, by which the industry j we dare to locution only.two, by way' of specimen:— 
of 'wfimSi "U kept upon half-pay, their alfeclion- trifled 1 : .Miss Harriet M. Buxton, ol‘Licking: a black velvet 
witSh,W®r energies eripjiled, and even their noblest < hat and plume; black velvet basquined jacket; white 
aspirations wasted away in vain efforts, ennui, and j Marseilles waistcoat, with plain flat gilt buttons; and 
regret." ‘Tlie resolutions proceed at great length in j a green merino skirt. — Miss Rebecca Crawford; of 
this strain, and the editor of the JVew Yuri Htfdd Bellelbutaiue: a black haf and Jdue plunfe; black 
complains that the Convention have sent him a Wpy skirt and hasquined jacket; white silk waistcoat, with 
of an address to the Legislature “four columns long." plain fiat gilt buttons; and blue cravat.’ We are told* 
Whereupon, he remarks: “While these women arc tljat the match came off * to the delight of thousands 
wasting time at Albany, nurses are wanted in every part o* spectators.’ All tilings considered, this kind of 
of tho country, at wiigns raiiging from five to twenty- amusement is perhaps not so improper as some may 
five dollars per ftionth, according to capability. These be disposed to think it is. The ladies of the United 
women complain that they are deprived of their rights States, as is vwjll known, appear too little out of doom ; 

— liavT no opportunity of making money—andyctrcfusc and any faslflon not absolutely ridiculous, wliicb will 
to fill situations when offered.” ’ Jtris to be hoped that induce thciq to take exercise on liiot or horseback in 
the agitators will take this tolerably significant hint, the open air, deserves approval. Wc may at the same 


Everybody has heard of the Bloomer epidemic, by 


the open air, deserves approval. Wc may at the same 
time remark, that it wub not by such gaieties that the 


w hich ladiey were to assume a new-fangled costume, solid structure of society was raised in tho far-famed 
bdRHhg a partial resemblance t® male attire. As wc New England Slates. W. C. 

have not heard anything of Bloomerism lately, %nd as k ___ 

I, at least, did noi see any eccentricities of that kip'l n rx t in r Tin? T A P Tit 

during my excursion, the mania has probably expired. « 


THE TAPIS. 


Latterly, indeed, it became too fervent even for its No one who has turned over tlie pages of a picture- 
professed adherents. Uno of its votaries, Miss Mary book of mammalia, will be likely to forget the 
B. Williams, went the length of declaring it proper for odd-looking animal known as the tapir. Its long 


ladies to wear men’s attire out and out. In an address probosci 
which she issued on the subject, she says ‘that women hog-like 


jke scout, its stiff' maned neck, and clumsy 
ody, render the tout enscmlle of this creature 


are entitled to wear what they like; and that^if the so peculiar, that there is no mistaking it for any other 
male part of the creation should find any trouble in animal. A minute description of it may be avoided, 
determining our sex, let them quit shaving their facta, but a few of its characteristics may be interesting to 
and the difficulty will* bo obviated.’ She goes on to the reader. 

offer advice respecting the colour of ladies’ coats and When full grown, the tapir, or ants, as it is some- 
pantaloons ; discommends ‘ a|j kinds gf tawdry waist* times called, is six feet in length by nearly four in 
coats; a buff cassimere savwith plain gilt buttons, height—its weight being nearly equal to that of a 


being eminently genteel^She adds, as regards her own sirfftl bullock. Its teeth resemble those of the horsp; 
taste in dress, ‘for walking, and riding, and driving, but instead of hoofs, its feet are «xjd—the, fore ones 
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four toes, wliilc the hind-feet hare only three Slaying tiie tapir .is no easy matter. The creature 
each. The eyes are small aipl lateral', while the ears is shy; and having the advantage of the watery 
pare large and pointed. The skiu is thick, sonKwUat element, is often enabled to dive beyond the reach of 
| like that of the hippppotjimus, with a U’cry thin ‘•pursuitAnd thus escape by concealing itself. Among 
scattering of silky hairs ovej. it* but along the ridge most of the native tribes of South America, the young 
or the neck, and upon the short toil, the hairs are hunterVho Jins killen a tapir is looked upon as having 
longer and more profuse. The upper jaw protrudes adiievedsBoiuething to'«bc proud of. 
far beyond the extrepiity of the under one. It is, The tapir is hunted by bow and arrow, or by the 
'Biorcover, highly prehensile, ami enables ’the tapir to gun. Sometimes the ‘ gravptana,’ or liow-tube, is 


The tapir is hunted by bow and arrow, or by the 
gun. Sometimes the 'gravptana,’ or liow-tube, is 


seize the roots upon which it feeds witli greater ease, employed, witii its poisoned darts. In any case, tlio 
In fact, it plays the part of the elephant’s proboscis to hunter cither liqs in wait for liis prey, or witli a pack 


a Jimited degree. 


of dogs drives it out of the underwoqd, $ntl takes the 


Although the lnVgost quadruped indigenous to South chances of a ‘ Hying shot.’ Wien the trail of m,tnpir 
.meriea, the tapir is ijot very well known to natural- has been discoVercH, his capture hecomes ( easy. It is 
Ins. Its haunts are far beyond the borders of civil- well known to the hunter that tills anitrdil, when pro¬ 
bation. It is, moreover, a shy and solitary creature, ceediug frond his lair to the water and returning, always 


feeding frond his lair to the water and returning, always 


and its active life is mostly nocturnal, hence no great follows his old track until a beaten-path is made, which 
opportunity is offered for observing its lialjts.. The is easily discernible. , 

chapter of its natural hifctory is therefore a short *nc. This path often betrays the tapir, and leads to his 
The tapir is an inhabitant of the tropical countries destruction. Sometimes tfce hunter accomplishes "this 
B of America, dwelling near the banks of rivers and by .means of a pitfall, covered witli branches and palm- 
marshy Ingoons. It is tlu Amerienn representative of leaves ; at other times, lie places himself ill iinihus- 
tho rhinoceros and hippopotamus, or, more properly, of cade, either before twilight or in tlffe early morning, and 
tiie maiba, or Indian tapir ( J'li/iinin lmlic.us) of Kmimrtl, shoots the unsuspecting animal‘ns lie approaches on 
which has hut lately become known to liatiiralistH. *nis daily rosild. 

The latter, in fact', is a near congener, and very mue.li Sometimes, when the whereabouts Of atapir lias been 
resembles the tapir of South America. discovered, a whole tribe sally out, and take part in 

If is amphibious—that is, it frequents the water, can thcigjiunt. 1 Sfich a hunt was witnessed by Martinlicz, 
, swirrdando#ve well, and generally seuks its fodh in the an intelligent Brazilian trader, who gave me the 
water or the soft marshy sedge; birihvhen in repose, foilowipg description of it:— 

it is a land-animal, milking its haunt in thick coverts » Iiutbi? year 18—, l went to trade with Die Jumnas 
of the wftods, and selecting a dry spat for its lair, up the Xingu. Their mnlurcas (palrp-hut villages) lie 
Here it will remain couched and asftep during the beyond the falls of that river. Although classed as 
greater part of the day. At nightfall, it. steals forth,* wild Indians, the Jumnas are a mild race, friendly to 
and following an old and wcll-qped p*li, it approaches the traders, mid collect during a seasop considerable 
the bank, of some river, and pluiteing in, swims oil quantities of i.«riiir/n (India-rubber)* sarsaparilla; as 
in search of its food-—tiie Toots ana stems of several well as rare birds, monkeys, and Brazil-nuts—the 
species of water-plants. In this business it occupies objects of our trade. 


most of the hours of darknessbut at daybreak, it I had loaded my viaritn (large-masted canoe), and 
swims back to the place where it entered the water, was about to start tra Tara, when nothing would serve 
and going out, takes the ‘ hack track ’ tojits Jair, where the tuxava, or chief, of one of the limlocene, but that I 
it sleeps until sunset again warns it forth. should stcy a day or two at his village, and take part 

Honietimes during tain it leaves its den even at mid- in some festivities. He promised a tapir-hunt. As I 
day. On such occasions, it proceeds to the river or tiie knew that among the .1 unions were some skilled hunters, 
adjA’ent,swamp, where it delights to wallow in the and as I was curious to witness an affair of this kind. 


mud, after the magner of hogs, and often for hours 1 consented. The hunt was to come off on the second 
together. Unlike the hog, however, the tapir is a day of my stay. 


cleanly animal. After wallowing, it never returns to The morning arrived, and the hunters assembled, to 
its den until it lias first plunged into the clear water, tlic number of forty or fifty, in an open space by tiie 
and washed the mud thoroughly from its skin. It nialocca; and having got their arms and equipments 
usually travels at a trot, but when hard pressed, it in readiness, all repaired tch the prayu, or narrow 


can gallop. Its gallop is peculiar. Tiie fore-legs are 
thrown, far in advance, and the head is carried between 


beach of sand, which separated Die river from the thick 
undenw>od of the forest. Here soiuc twenty or thirty 


them in a very awkward manner, somewhat after the uhus (canoes hollowed out of tree-trunks) floated on 


fashion of a frolicsome donkey. 


the water, ready to receive the hunters. They were 


The tapir is strictly a vegetable feeder. 1* lives upon of different sizes; some capable of containing half a 
flags and roots of aquatic plants. Several kinds of dozen, while others were meant to carry only a single 
fruits, and young succulent branches of trees, form a person. 

portion of its food. It is a shy, timid anynal, without In a few minutes the nbas were freighted withstkeir 
any malice ip its character; ami although possessed of living- cargoes, consisting not only of the hunters, but 
great strength, never uses it except for defence, and of most of the women and boys of the malocca, witli 
then only in endeavours to escaf'e. It frequently suffers a score or two of dogs. These dogs were curious crea- 
itsett to be killed without making any defence, although tures to look nt. A stranger, ignorant of the customs 
with its great strength and well-furnished jaws it of the Jumnas, would have been "at some loss to 


might do serious hurt to-an enemy. 


account for the peculiarity of their colour. 


t the flesh of this animal is so eagerly desired 
; oft the contrary, it is dry, and lias a disagree- 


with a variety of tints! What could it 
But I knew well enough. The dogs were 


ablt taste,' and there nre some tribes who will not eat dyed! Yes, it is the custom among many tribes of 
of it, preferring the flesh of monkeys, macaws„and the South American Indians to dye not only their own 
armadillo. But the'part most prized is tiie thick, tough bodies, but the hairy coat of their dogs, with brilliant 
akin, which ; is'employed by the Indians in making ‘eslmirs obtained from vegetable juices, such ns the 
slrields, sandals, and various other articles. This is red liuitoe, tiie yellow^bapa (annoto), and the blue 
the more valuable in a country where the tbiek-skiflned of the wild indigo. The ligttt gray, often white, hair 
and leather-yielding mammalia are almost unknown. of these animals favours the staining process; aud 
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directions,. and in a few minute* were doj»Ioyiai^all* | 
around it. At'a given signal, several hunters"leaped i 
ashore, followed by theft height-coloured assistants—' 
the dogs a ancl then the chopping of branches, the 
shouts of the men, tmd ‘the ‘yelping of their cajiine 
companjpns, were all heard mingling together. • 

The island was densely wooded. The uautwu and 
piriti palms grew so thiekly, tlmt tlieir crowned heads 
touched each other, forming a elftie roof. Above thcl% 
rose the taller summits of the great forcst-treca, 
rnMa j, zamtnws, ancl the beautiful long-leaved silk 
cotton (hom/xtr) ; bi* beneath, a perfect net-work of 
sipos or creepers and Inanes clyfitctl up the path, 
agil the hunters had to clear every step of the way with 
their machetes. Even the dogs, with all their eagdt- 
ness, could make only a slow and ^ortuous advance 
among the thorny vines of the smilax, and the sharp 
spineji tjfit covered tlie trunks of the palms. 

lit the circle of ranoes that surrounded the island, 
there was perfect silence; each had a spot to guard, 
and each hunter sat, with arms ready, fnd eyes keenly 
fix"d on the foliage of the underwood opposite »*ir 
station. 

He ulm of the chief hail reuTaincd to watch tlie path 
where the tracks of the tapir had been observed. We 
both wat # witli guns cocked and read}'; the dogs ar.d 
liunters wore distinctly heard in the pushes approach¬ 
ing tlie centre of the islet. The former gave tongoe at 
intervals, hut their yelping grew loudyr^ an^ was 
uttered with a flfcrccr accent. Several of them barked* 
at once, and n rushing was heard towards the water. 

It came in out direction, hut riot right for us; still the 
game was likely to issue at a point within range of our 
guns. A stroke of the paddle brought us into a better ' 1 
position. At *She ^nic time several other dhndPs 
were seen shootii* forward to the spot. TJJie under¬ 
wood crackled ml shook; reddish forms appeared 
among tlie leaves: and the next moment a dozen 
animals, resembling * ilock of hogs, tumbled out from 
the thicket, and flung themselves with a splash into 
the water » , 

‘No- -tapir no—eu pi vara,’ cried the chief; hut his voice 
was drowned hv tlie reports of guns and the twanging 
of bow-strings. Half a dozen of the capivaras were 
seen to fall on tlie sandy margin, while the rest planged 
forward, and diving beyond the i^acli of pursuit, were 
seen no more. 

This was a splendid beginning of the day’s sport * 
for half a dozen at a single volley was no mean game, 
even among Indians. But tlie noblgr beast, the tapir, 
occupied all our thoughts; and leaving the capivaras 
to la- gathered in liy the women, the hunters were bock 
at their posts in a few seconds. Tliere was no doubt 
that a tapir would lie roused. The island hud ail the 
appcaraiH‘e.of being the haunt of one or more of these 
creatures,* besides tlie traces were evidence of tlieir 
recent presence upon the sjmt. The heating, therefore, 
proceeded as lively as ever, and tlie hunters and dogs 
had penctriyod to tlie centre of the thicket. 

Again the quick angry yelping of the latter fell 
upon the ear; and again the thick covft rustled and 
shook. • 

‘This time tlie tapir,’said the chief to me in an 
under-tone; adding, tlie next moment in a louder voice: 

‘ Look yonder ! 1 J looked in. the direction pointed out. 

I could fiorceive something in motion among tlie leaves 
—a darlflinnvo body, smooth and rounded, the body of 
a tapir! 1 caught only n glimpse of it, as it sprang 
forward into tlie opening. It was coming at, full gdllop, 
with its head carried between its knees. The dogsavere 
close qfrer, and it looked not before it, hut dashed out 
and ran towards us as though blind. It made for tbo 
watery just a few feet from tlie bow of our canoe. The 
chief and I fired at the same time. I thought my bullet 
tolk effect, and so thought the chief did lus ; hut tjb$ 
tapir, seeming not to heed the shits, plunged into the 


* 


the effect produced pleases the gye of their savage 
masters.' On my eye the effect was strange and 
fantastical. I could not restrain nty laughter w^jCil 1 
I first scanned these curs in their fanciful coats?] 
Picture to $ ourself a pack of scarlet, and orange, and 
purple dogsI * * 

Well, we were soon in tlie lAias, and padtiling up¬ 
stream. The tuxuva and I occupied a canoe to our¬ 
selves. Hi# only arms were u light fusil, which I had 
given him as a presAt in our barter. It was a good 
piece, and he was proud of it. This *rns to be its first 
trial. I hsc| n, rifle for i»y own weapon. Tlie rest 
werejirmed variously some had guns, others the 
native: bow f and arrows; some cartied’the gravatima, 
with arrows* dipped in eurari poison; some had 
nothing but machetes, or cutlasses, for clearing the 
underwood, -in case the game had to he driveu from 
the thjpkcts. 

There was a part of tlie river, some two or three 
miles above the ninloccn, niiere the channel was wider 
tluflfe usual—several miles in breadth at this pjpec. 
Here it was studded with islands, known to be a 
favourite resort ol* the tapirs. This was to' be the 
scene of our hunt. Wo approached *>p> plane in about 
an hour; but on tlie way I could not liei^lieing striiclf 
with the pieturdsqueness of our part)'. No ‘ meet' in 
tlie liunting-fiold of civilised ei.iintries could have 
equalled us in that respect. The obits, jftriAig ou^in a 
long irregular line, sprang up-stream in obodi >nee to 
the vigorous strokes pf the rowers, and these .sung in 
a sort of irregular concert ns (hey plied the'it publics* 
Tlie songs were hnprovised: they told the tests of the 
hunters already performed, and promised others jet to 
lie done. J could hear the word ‘tapirn,’ tapir, often 
repeated. The women lent their shrill voices to the 
elidrus; aftd now and then interrupted tlie song with ] 
peals of merry laughter. The strange-looking flotilla— 
the bronzed bodies of the Indians, more than half 
nude—their waving hlaek liair- -their blue-bead holts 
and red cotton nrmhes—the Ijpglit tmir/as, aprons, 
of the women—their massive necklaces—-tlie macaw 
feathers adorning tlie heads of the hunters—tlieir odd 
arms and equipments—all combined to form a picture 
which, even to mo accustomed to such sights, was full 
of interest. 

At length we arrived among the islands, and then 
the noises ceased. The canoes were paddled ns slowly 
and silently as possible. 1 now began to understand 
the plan of. the hunt: it was first, to discover an island 
upon wliicli ii tapir was supposed to be, and then 
encompass it with theftmnttrs in their canoes, while a 
party landed with the dogs, to arouse the game and ] 
drive it toward the water. This plan promised fair 
sport* The canoes now separated ; and in a short while 
each of them was seen coursing q metly along the edge 
of some islet, one of its occupants leaning inward, and 
scrutinising the narrow belt of sand that bordered the 
water. In some places no such sand-belt appeared. 
TfiWrees hung over, their brandies even dipping into 
the currentj and forming a roofed and dark passage* 
underneath. In Mich places a tapir could have hidden 
himself from the sharpest-eyed hunters, and herein lies 
tlie chief difficulty of this kind of hunt. 

It waR not long before a low whistle was heard from 
one of the ubas, a sign for tlie others to come up. 
The traces of a tapir had been discovered. The chief, 
with a stroke or two of his phlm-wood paddle, brought 
our canoe to the spot. There, sure enough, jras tlie 
sign—the tranks of a tapir in the sand —leading to a 
hole in the thick underwood, where a beaten-path 
appeared to continue sunward into tlie interior of the 
island, perhaps to the tapir-den. Tlie tracks were 
fresh—bad been ma.de that gjgrning iji the wet sand -* 
no doubt the creature wat,.iius lair. 

The island wsb a snfful one, with some five or r'.k 
ncres of surface. The canoes shot off in different 





‘strife), and went tinder. The next moment th6 whole nnd west end of London, it is shunned by cabmen, and 
string of dyed dogs came swiping out of the ihickei, all persons in a hurry; and ‘ a Hansom ’ caught in its 
and leaped forward to whese the feiime had disappeared. „vojtox, with his horse on its huunches labouring 
There was "blood upon th^wajer. The tapir is-hit, then, f-tlirougivthe crowd, is not unlike a Life-guardsman at 
thought I; and was about tomoiiSt out the blood to the the battle of Balnklava. It is all shop, from the pave- 
cfiief, when on turning I saw*the latter poisin&himself, rnent tb the/irst-flobr windows, and every imaginable 
knife in liand, near the Btern or the canoe. He was want cojfc be suppliedifor the same small modicum of 
about to spring out of it. His eye was fixed mi some current coin. You can almost furnish a house and a 
w'djcfit under the watjfr. I looked in the 1 same direc- dinner-table with articles at u peuny eafib. Let us 
tion. The waters of the Xingu are as clear as crystal; glance along the numerous stall!, at which the owners 
against the sandy bottom, 1 could trace the dark-brown are bawling and shouting with all their might, to 
body of the tapir. It w%s making for the deeper attract the attention of customers, ll^r^ is the furui- 
ckannel of the rivd%, hut evidently dragging itself along ture of a whole kitchen in miniature tin, glittering in 
with difficulty. One o| its legs was disabled by ogr the gaslight ,lKce diver, ‘only one pennya fffleket- 
rffeots. 1 bad scarcely time to get a good view of it comb, or a pair uf ladies' side-coudis, equally cheap; a 
before the chief sprang into the ilir, and dropped head cap, wanting only the border ana the ribbons, for a 
foremost into the water, I could sec a struggle going penny j capital mouse-traps, and serviceable toasting- 
on at the bottom—tu rjjjl water can* up to thp splivco forks, * doing your bacon or your bloater us brown as a 
—and then up came tWRlark head of the savage uhiuf. berry,' a penny each ; a cup and saucer, a knife and 
‘ Ugh! ’* cried lie, asdic shook tho water from' his fork, a gridiron, a real gobbling, sold, of course, ‘flora 
thick tresscsvtpid beckoned me to assist him— 1 Ugh! hcjjvy wager; ’ and beside these, the natural siyititur 
’Sedhor Mortinlioz, you cat roast tapir for dinner. Si of pairs of babies’ stockings, silk stay and boot laces, 


—bueuo—here tapir.’ I pulled him into the boat, and i 
afterwards agisted to‘naul up tho huge body m the i 
slain tapir. As was now seen, both our shots had * 
taken effect; but it was the rifle-bullet that ljarl woken I 
the creature's (fg, and the generous savage aeknow- ■ 
ledgbd that he would have had hut little chance of! i 
overtaking *the game under water baa it rffit been 
previously crippled. • 

The hunt of the day proved a very successful one. r 
Two more tapirs were killed ; several cajiivnras; and a 
paca-r-whieh is an animal much prizcdfchy the Indians 


several yards long and upwards, rtr.d a dozen yards of 
songs, new and £ishionablc—musk- he.ing generally sold 
■by measure*pots of blacking and little three-legged 
stools, a stout iron poker, always recommended to 
gentlemen about tp marry,' with explosions of laughter 
at Urn equivoque., and an exchange of good coppers for 
rusty iron rods* Jugs, mugs, lmsins, and pudding- 
howls, plates, and tea and table spoous, equally mode¬ 
rate: tin sauce-pans, children-^ pocket-hand kerchiefs; 
thread, needles, and tape, a penny a lot; twelve sheets 
of note-paper, envelopes, wafers, or a dozen sloel-pens 


for its flesh as well as the teeth, used by them in making, and handle, for four farthings 1 
ffiei/blew-guns. Wo ahto obtain'd aspnir o! the small But we are out of breath 1 
peecarieg, several macaws, and no|)ess than a whole through the list of peimy-hargi 
troop of monkeys. We returned to Sic malocea with a all, but the accessories of tl 


But we are out of breath before we havo got liulf 
through the list of penny-bargains j add tliete arc, after 


game-bag as various as it was full, nnd a grand dance 
of the Jumna women wound up ‘.he amusements of the 
day. 

THE LOWER ERd’oF THE TABLkI 


malocea with a all, but the accessories of the market. The staple 


materials arc the eatables and drinkables, and those 
are in equally great variety, and equally cheap. 
(Jrocers, butchers, bakers, butter and bacon, und, wo 
must add, beer shop! and public-houses, abound; and 
in all these establish men ts I he contest for customers 
is alarming. No one. depends upon the intrinsic 


■ j Wsrtbflays that London is a very dear place to live in ? merits of his commodities; modest merit stands no 
1 1 Cotae with us ‘over the water,’as the Surrev-sidc of chance in a cheap metropolitan market. Some have 
w the river*is called, and wtflwili prove to you that it is outlying pickets, who thrust printed papers into the 
i, one of the cheap-tvs* in the world. Let us cross by hands of all passengers. The butchers’ and bacou- 
: j* Westminster Bridge, und enter one of the numerous simp hoys outside, flourishing huge knives, keep up 
l! working-class districts, in the centre of which will an incessant shrill shout, like the rattle of musketry, 
*] generally be founji a hiTge and well-supplied inarkft. of ‘Buy, buy, buy!’ One grocer covers'his-window 
*i Among these—of Which there are some thirty or forty with a large placard, in .which, he assures the public 
j; in various parts of the metropolis—that called * the New that his tea is so strong that it ‘ takes.nine men to hold 

j- Cut’ il probably the largest und best appointed ; at all the tca-not;’ while another has procured a chest of the 
events, it is a good specimen. A singlwstep from.the ‘ real Victoria mixture of fourteen curiously fiqp teas, 
leading thoroughfare of the Westminster t Road brings just sent by the ^Emperor ot' Cliina as a present to 

■ j the visitor into a crowded, bustling street, brilliantly our Queen; ’ and a third lias a real Cliincse, pigtail, 
|' lighted up in the usual way, as.well as witii innumerable copper jaws, turned-up toes, and all, sexving behind 
j candles, and reeking oil-lamps in the stalls along the the counter. As no amount of capital or energy can 


baskets, nnd knee-deep in children; and the owners of and the brass instruments braying fearful discord on 
these articles, who are here npoil their own ground, the heads of the admiring crowd below. A new baker’s 
and intent upon serious business, have very slight aliop has no chance that does not give'a penny bdek out 
consideration for jour ribs or your corns. It is nine of the current-price with each quartern-loaf purchased 
o’clock; and although there is a thick fag and a in the opening-night; and tho most splendid and showy 
drizzling rain, and tl-e pavement is slipping with that concern would soon bo cut that did not say ‘Ma’am’ to 
compouud known as London grease, the streets and its poorest customer. 


palements swariu with ji-.ph>, and amidst the shout¬ 
ing, and clamour of hmnlrtds, the braying of brass- 
bands, and the lugubrious how lings of the bnllnil- 


A (fluple of shabby, slatternly, draggle-tailed work¬ 
ing-men’s wives pause for a moment before a butcher's 
shop, mul east a furtive glance at tlie joints: they 

I ... _ •__1.1— U L.J * si.. l.nrwv. 


stingers and beggars, tlie market is in full swing, and aro as irretrievably hooked as the mutton hang- 
every one yon meet is either buying or selling.. Lower kiflg inside. ‘Now then, ladies, crime up; here you 
Marsh and the New Cut aro a continuous line of are—all prime meat-^B^j os a cherry, and sweet 

S reetfi about half r mile in length; although it is as a nut.’ Every objeotiimyp overruled aa last as it 
»o shortest and toosfc direct route between tlie east is raised; tho piece selected is thrown to the weigher 
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inside, with the words ‘two-aud-eight,’ ‘ three,’ ‘throe- 
and-foutr,’ 4 three-and-eight,’ or whatever the price per 
pound agreed upon, the seller indicating the price per 
stone of eight pounds. The moment this is cfleatetj 
he utters a terrific shout of 1 Sold again! Now then, 
come on before the bargains archill gone;’ and rushes 
upon a fresh customer with jenewed dhergy- Next 
door they are equally busy behind bags of potatoes, 
barricades if cabbages, and pyramidstoif turnips. There 
is no need to tell the thrifty housekeepers where the 
real, bargains are—the new concern proclaims itself 
loudly aij.oyer the locality. # Beef anfl mutton averages 
7d. to 8Jd. in {lie London markets, hut very fine pieces 
can Ob bad in the cheap districts fuifod. to (id. per pouud; 
the women #re skijiful in selecting good quality, and 
With the smaUcstT proportion of hone—the husband 
never interfering beyond taking charge of the baby, 
or the gradually loaded basket. The labouring and 
artisan classes, so long as they are in work, live well in 
LOudon : the wages range from 20s. Lo 50*. liir skilled 
workmen per week; anil although nut and all oilier 
matters are high, the children ami wives are turitbd to 
account to increase the weekly earnings, w liioli, where 
jgjjistry and sobriety prevail, keep the family com¬ 
fortably. On bundays there is invariably a joint, with 
a pudding andsui ample supply of potatoes, all cooked 
at the baker’s, and supplemented with pots of po-tcr 
and pipes. Where the head of theTamily djinks—it not 
unfrequcntly happens that ten lo fifteen shillings are 
spent in this way on the Saturday night—supplies fall 
off towards the cud (bf the wek, and the pawnbroker 
is the only resource till the weekly wages cornu rouflFl 
again. The men at the large factories, where the work 
is severe and the wages high, arc the hardest drinkersy 
but there lias been' a manifest improvement in the 
habits ifil thitf»ehiss during the bust few- years. By 
means of stews, hashes, an occasional supply of fish 
when it is cheap, and the purchase of 4 scraps,’ or the 
cuttings of joints, which are sold at a lovr price, the 
woman of the house contrives to have a hot comfortable 
dinner for her husband every May in the w oek; and. 
where the younger branches arc out all day, there fifj 
an equally appeLitisirig supper ready at night. 

But we must return to the market, w here there is still 
much t>.) be seen, and much to he done, before the head 
of the family can get home. The plum-pudding shop, 
where sixpences aro received ami registered every 
.Saturday night for many weeks before Christmas, 
conditioned to supply sulfieieut plums—the Cockney 
term for \ai.-dns—ami currants, spices, tea and sugar, 
and other ingredient# of the Cliristmas-feust, must be 
visited; and .the workmiftt must go to tlio 4 goose- 
club,’ too often'held at a public-house, where hundreds 
weqjily pay in their sixpences to secure a goose and 
a bottle of gin for the same festive occasion, and 
where they are weekly tempted to spend many other 
sixpences. Turkeys being rather too costly, and 
suiuetliing ‘spicy’ being indispensable at Christmas, 
Jhn goose is by common consent the selected victim; 
and the supply keeping pace with the demand, scores 
of tonweights of these animals are forwarded mini the 
eastern countic?by every railway-train far some days 
before Christmas. The landlord is a large contractor 
—buys tlu-m by the hundred—and between the poy- 
uighls, the bottles of gin, and the balloting-night, 
when the limb are distributed by lot, makes a hand¬ 
some sum ; while the workman, if he had only a little 
moral restraint, could invest his money much more 
advantageously in the Bavings-bank. At the cook- 
shops there are swarms of hungry and barefooted boys 
— it is only iu these districts they are to be met with 
in London—eying ♦Istl’ully the smoking viands, and 
philosophically pondering whether their penny will^bo 
laid out in a plate of legwif-hcef >oup, a savelty, a 
black-pudding, a larempaper of smoking peas-puddinp, 
a slice of plumcakf; a sheep’s trotter, or an ’aiu 


faadwlch." <Thc*dishes of nicely cooked capita, smoke 
ing rounds of. beef! or crisp and well-browned *rt>ast 
poridfare \oo high a flight for this class of customers: 
biit tlic^ there is tile extensive department of fish* 
the ever-favourite delicacy .with the Loudon lower 
classes. Codfish, lmddcgk, and plaice, in substantial 
junks, *fried in oil, soles all alive,’ eels stewed or 
wriggling in sand, fresh herrings, bloaters bursting 
full of roe, ’winkles, whelks, agd oysters—the sale of 
the last luxury, one of the most expensive of SHI, 
increasing with the poverty of the district. Of fruit, 
the variety is great, the quality hut one; there is 
scarcely a specimen is the aristocratic region. Of 
Middle Row, Covcnt Garden, that has not its proto¬ 
type iu ‘the Cut.’ Since the spelling of the continental 
trade, fruit is no longer a luxury, and fruit-pies-Ire 
the ordinary adjunct and eker : out*bf the workman’s 
dinner.. During the season, the consumption is ira-. 
niemc-Wtlic rhuftnrb is in ^Wagon-loads; tho goose¬ 
berries, currants, plums, ann damsons, it^ broad, flat 
hand-trucks; the strawberries ana cherries in groat 
baskets; even pines and melons, a pflkny a»slice, fiad^,, 
patrons in tho purlieus of Whitechapel, and customers 
in^be New Cut. Tlic floweyr-venders cannot tie up 
penny bouquets fast enough to meet theslemand. They , 
arc *it a luxury, or a want—they are a. passion among 
lh-‘ London working-classes; and in the poorest, most 
pestiferoo*. moil pent-up localities, is to bo found this 
littleJast link that unites the pale and poverty-stficken 
deiii/e" with the green fields and pu#e» air»of tlip 
enunt'y 

Our sketch would he incomplete if we did not 
Introduce tfibse habitues of the industrial districts— 
the h.dhid-smger, and the genuine Londoa^beggar. 
The former lias only to introduce some afinsioq, to 
Queen ViotoMk orWthe Royal Ilalhert, to drive a 
roaring trade irf more senses than one; font of lata, 
the ‘l’ooshnns * have superseded royalty, and the 
bloody battle of the Alma is more in requisition than 
the couvt-gorsip and cabinet secrets concocted for 
the curious iu these matters. The professional beggar 
has generally more ponce in his pocket than many 
;of his charitable patrons. If he comes in the guise 
of a reduced tradesman, with flis white apron wrapped 
round his wab-t, and a wife and two or three rifiildren, 
he is irresistible; the wi<Jow at the edge qf tli#pave¬ 
ment, in the full glare of the otjaslight, with two o*» 
three little ones as lucifer-match box-holders, in whije 
pinafores, and the indispensable baby in arms, is a 
.trump-canl; psalm-singers, who probably never saws 
the inside of a church, chapel, or sionvonticle; savage- 
looking sailors on stumps, who would probably prove 
pirates iu a dark corner; and reduced gentlgfolk, who 
'whisper their deep distresses—all prey largely upon 
the benevolence of classes hut one degree removed from 
pauperism; and many a horny-handed, hard-working 
tnechimft, who has toiled and sweated during the six 
days of the week, wfll not sit down to so substantial 
a repast as. the vagabonds whose seeming necessities 
ho relievod the night before. 

j The great festival of the your—ami a festival in 
! London means a feast—with high and low is Christ- i 


■ is Christ¬ 


mas, and the .preparations and considerations con- | 
neeted witJ^rrin every household commence months I 
in advoflbe. Tho glories of the great cattle-show, and 
the fatness thereof, coining home, as they do, to the 
busing# and bosoms of all Coekneydom, are familiar 
to every one: and our present path lies not amid tho 
Tl easant ways of Christmas-trees, Parisian bqn-bons, 
perigord pies, and prize-pigs and poultry. The*work¬ 
ing-people, however, have their full share of tbesfestive 
enjoyments of tho season. Holly and ivy, and the 
immortal mistletoe, are everywhere; ChristmaB-candles 
shiite out, and shed their grease-drops from every 
corner; the substantial piece, of beef, the fatted goose, 
flic Hucking-pig, or sonic other dainty, is secured ; but 










itbotf* all, and before nil, is the plum-pudding. Many 
hours of the previous evening are consumed in the con¬ 
coction and combination of tHe rich ingredients^ aijd 
long before daylight the family ‘ copper,’ which every 
Loncjpn kitchen or waSh-liouse* possesses, has its 
genial Are lighted, and the great globular, floundering 
mass toils and hobbles, and frets and tames for hours, 
to come smoking upon the table at one o’clock, 
lyis only in London that plum-pudding obtains the 
honours of the king of the fenBt—the other details are 
comparatively unimportant. As popular as ‘Punch 
and Judy,’ he is equally relished*by old and young; 
aittf poverty-stricktt^ indeed? must be the garret or 
cellar in the vast expanse of London that lias nof 
out .of smaller or large/ dimensions on the board at 
Christmas. The^supplies by railway which reach 
London at this season age upon almost too magnifi¬ 
cent a scale to introduo^Sn our humble ‘annals of the 
poor;’ but there is oneiglepartmcnt not without its 
interest. Apart from the bustling and busy porters, 
and the. heavQjailed vans and wagons departing for 
1 "furious pSrts of the metropolis, is the office for parcels 
apd packages ‘to l>u called for.’ Round this, for many 
days before Christinas, nfay be constantly seen a cilwd 
1 of eager and anxious applicants, seeking for the long- 
anticipated present-from some friend or relative & the 
country. They gie moBt of them evidently in need 
of some such kindly remembrance; and they live in 
such oyt-of-t^e-way localities, or they have so gfeat a 
fear of intrusting the precious parcel ?>o the ordinary 
modes of delivery, that they prefer hanging about 
the railway-Btatimi, eying wistfully the fountains of 
baskets and bundles which are Uurricifc along in all 
direetiohs, going away reluctantly, disappointed, and* 
cofhin§ back in time to vfitness rthc unpacking of the 
next train.^ Feeble old men, past theiawork, and hover- 
i ing on the verge of the workhouse^ pale and seedy 
widows; needle-women, working unceasingly for a dry 
crust; and char-women, who have seen .better days in 
the country, ate here all with their letters of advice, 
without which the packets wiJJ not be given pp. Lot 
ns hope that the trains have proved trustworthy, and 
the porters mid clerks*couscieiitious, and that the sad 
and sorrowful hearts have gone uwny rejoicing in the 
prospect of oven one comfortable meal, and one of the 
, very fow holidays nhjeh the^exigeneies of London-life 
allow to the sons ami daughters of toil. 

*■ The importance attached to the great festival of 
4 Christmas in the metropolis, may he estimated from 
the fact, that it in the one solitary occasion durhijf 
the year when the stern rules of prison anil work- 
house discipline are relaxed, and the unhappy inmates 
permitted to indulge in the unwonted excesses of roast* 
beef and plum-pudding, and the old peoplcefn the even¬ 
ing in tea. The feasts at the various workjhouscs are 
provided hy the guardiaiy of the poor out of the 
parochial funds; and those in the prisons, arc made up 
mainly by contributions of money and provisions from 
the great city companies. On these occasions, a 
supply of beer" and ale is also permitted; but beyond 
this unwonted good elieer, there is little hilarity or 
enjoyment. Under the immediate eve of the master, 
chaplain, ami other officials, no exubehmt demonstra¬ 
tions must take place, and the good things'Se^vc but to 
recall to the recipients of public bounty happier days, 
before poverty or crime had made them its victims. 

In, the lowest depths of poverty there is*-k lower 
still;" and painful as may be the lot of the classes \tjc 
have "referred to, there nre others whose position is 
still piore miserable, and «lu> eiimiut boast of the 
comparative comforts of either food or shelter. t The 
liomeless, houseless poor of London, the 1’arias of our 
modem civilisation, are a large, and a much;*o-be- 
cotumiseratcd class. Although representing tho last 
stage of ■ destitution, there are lew actual beggivs 
among them—they %trc recruited from all grades of 


society, and from njl parts of the world. Many of 
the adventurers from t ho country, who with* a little 
money, great hopes, and doubtful promises, have 
tried thpir fortunes and failed, are here; tlic aged, 
who are no longer able to support themselves, and 
cither shun tjie workhouse, or Cannot obtain a settle¬ 
ment; tlig widow nnifcorplians, whose orrly depend¬ 
ence has been suddenly taken frdm them; and the 
numerous class in infirm health, or out of deployment, 
who are always on the verge of starvation, and arc 
not unfrequent)y t its-victim---, who sleep in doorways, 
under carts, in dry arches, or wherqyo^ the prying 
‘bull’s-eye’ of tho policeman will not detect them, 
and who have ‘not Uven tile penny that yill pfocure 
them the shelter of a, roof. Of'Uiis clnss there are 
thousands in London; and for them neither public 
legislation nor private benevolence interposed, till, 
some five or six years ago, Mr Charles . Coflirane 
started a project for providing these unhappy wretches 
with a mini and a bed. # Energetically ho devoted 
hiingelf to the work, and by the aid of other bene¬ 
volent individuals, lie was enabled to establish the 
Leicester Square Soup-kitchen antf House of Refuge, 
which under i’rqyidcncc lias been "the means of sa”’”^ 
Hundreds of# fives, and restoring many persons to 
their lost* position in society. The institution is upon 
a very modest scale in its machinery and appointments; 
and its henfl-qfiarters lias *been for Borne time removed 
to ITiini Yard, a dilapidated - looking cul-dc-mr of 
stabling, and stores, off Great Wimlnrll Street, llay- 
Ijinricet. It is one of the very iew charitable nssocia- 
tionsw the metropolis that has its doors open day 
and night, and all the year rouud ; and it is one of 
rfhe sights which the stranger in town ought not to 
miss. Entering the yard, on the left-liqml side is a 
large paved kitchen, in the front parts of illicit Are 
rows of wooden benches, with narrow deal-tables in 
front, capable of accommodating thirty or forty persons. 
In the back-part are three large coppers, one capable 
of containing twenty-five, another ninety, ami the 
largest a hundred aniTthirly gallons of soup. During 
the forenoon, two or three attendants, men and women, 
an- sorting the ingredients— stock-meat, broken-bread, 
vegetables, fish, barley, rice, He.., which are liberally 
contributed by all the large club-houses, and some of 
the hotels at the west end, the necessary additions 
being purchased out of the donations of the subscribers. 
The soup is ready every day at three o’clock, and the 
applicants are relieved by means of tickets,*which are 
given to the subscribers, and which are of two kinds: 
one authorising the heard; to rfcxsve a meal of Inroad 
and soup, to he eaten on the spot; the other giving 
relief to ‘lie ‘bearer and family,’ which includes a 
pound of bread and two quarts of soup, to be takon to 
the applicant’s horn* The soup is warm, nourishing, 
and substantial; and as three o’clock approaches, the 
poor creatures begin to crowd into tho yard and kitchen, 
each batch being succeeded by another, till the ticket# 
are all exhausted, or fie soup is all gone. ' Whew aU 
'the applicants with tickets are fed, there are frequently 
fifty, eighty, or a hundred, who hayo no tickets—in 
winter, the number is still larger—and who watch 
eagerly whether the supply has exceeded the demand; 
and they are supplied in like manner, till the coppers 
are exhausted, and the residuum of starving and hope¬ 
less objects sent away. The whole extent of the night- 
shelter the institution has hitherto been able to afford 
is thirty beds; the inmates get a liasin of soup and 
some bread at night, and some coffee, cocoa, or tea, and 
bread in the morning before going away. The circum¬ 
stances of the applicants nre inquired into; a registry 
of names and occupations is kept; a ticket to the public 
baths is frequently given Land where the characters of 
the parties, which* are mfffbwly inquired into, justify 
it, situations are found for tliert* through the numerous 
ramifications of the society. 










---- - --rr-f~ 

CHAMBERS’S JOTJRN^Ll. 


Whijt the Ragged Schools have done for the moral Pipo And his sons—their prayer terminatedMvent I 
and intellectual training of the very dregs and refuse apanf, and ip a close gnju'p talked eagerly in low voices 
of society, the Soup-kitchen does for the supply of thmr Afterwards one of them dntered the tower; and pre- 
physieal wants. By means of district-visit.Vs, Seri?- geutlVj f rom an apertlfro near the summit, turned 
turo-readsfs, and clergymen ofydl denominations^ the toward the laml a hr[%u light shone for a 
foul and fetid laru»s ami sillovs and court? of tne metro- a ’, " . b . 

polls are explored, tl.e really’ deserving Iwt retiring Thctl ^ disappeared, and shone again, three snccess.ve 
poor are sought out, and that relief administered with- timcs - Wiiltcr understood that this was a signal; and i 
out which Aey must have perished. Alms-giving in the looking in the direction of tholnountaljps, saw sf biWl 
Btreets, it is well known, only increases the number of bright flame burn for a minute on a distant slope. 


beggars; and the amount thus given*away annually in 
London basjbflpn estiinatedoit a sum which, If named, 
won|d appear fabulous. On the contrary, the offer of a 
ticket, whifdi secures the applicant? a meal, will, if he is 
really destitute, bc^/eccived with thankfulness, while it 
defeats the impostor. The extent of the abject poverty 
which this-institution seeks to relieve may he judged 


mated'at a sum which, h named, ‘ Which mean,*, gentlamon,’ o 
g. On the contrary, the offer of a sons j ia ,i j, nnc down , 4 if you arc c 
the applicant n mea , will, if he is f. h u & ^ 

ccivcd with thankfulness, while it . . T 

>pi ___r*i.« ..is going forward in Sicily. Lf 


4 An armful of straw scattered wide! ’ said he aloud.. 

4 Which mcany, gentlemen,’ observed Pipo, whose 
sons had gone down, 4 if you arc clrious to know—“Wo 
ionic, but there is danger." •Something extraordinary 
is going forward in Sicily. Last.niglit there were 
patrols of gendarmes along the roads. You saw how 


" iut.ii biiio* uiahiiiUbUMi Btvitn it/ it * v inn,* wv juu^'.u * >' . 

of frym tlie fact, that in the month of December 1S53, snvsjgelf that riwcriue-boatearried on the chase; anff 
upwards of 9000 poor men and women were relieved in now, behold, here is anothePwanang! - We muBt alt 
* ,A .-.- shift our quarters.’ * 


the kitchen, and nearly i 000 at their homes, while 
more than ,‘{000 left the kitchen-door witlioufc»food 


more than .‘{000 left the kitelien-donr wnliout»food < Which way are we to go?’ inquirdtWalter*'folio 
during the same month. Even here the genial influence in . Vipo the steps. 4 You know what work I M 
of the great festival of Christinas makes itself telt. hofcre me' VMKf. 

IriMt year, Lord Ju.versh.ini sent an ott: Lord Darnlcy, * , , ,, ’ , *, .', \' 

a sheep; and very large contribulioris #f meat, veg?- ca ’ il f<or< ’. sou s i'^'hapa liavo perished, 

tables, bread, flhiit, flour, tea, and coflee, nmPbarrels of an d ♦ score more are in danger. -Ate must think of 
porter, were contributed hv otlittf kiml-hcarted indi- ourselves first, ami of you afterwards,’ 
viduals; and the gratifying result vvns, tlfip, SOI* very ‘True, true; hut you go your way, and let ts go 

__ f.._:1 _ _• _t. r _ _1 _ ../* __j *• ^ 


poor familiofl received each four pounds of uncooked ours. 


beef, two pounds of pjjini-pudding, boiled in the,kitchen, 
two pounds of bread, two ounces of tea, and two nunc** 
of coffee, on dlnystmas-eve. On the following tffiy, the 
yard was covered over with canvas, tables and benches 
set. out, and thousands poured in, and were regaled 


4 Sir,’ said rfyo solemnly, in English, ‘I wish you 
well as an Englishman, and as recommended by Luigi 
Spadu and fljncomn—sweet Mary, save their souls!— 
hut,' he aoded, swearing with an energy half-British, 


Oi h Ullly Will* UJUUZ»>UII 1 M JHIUIL'II 111 , JI*iU IUTL ' 

with i>re:id,, beef, and plum-putldiui*. They wore of ^ i:l ^ Sicilian, ^’ou nAt quit my company am e 

, every d3ss and of every country—many who hud until my duty is accomplished.’ t 

evidently seen better days, in their faded and thread- So saying he descended rapidly; and Walter, who 
baro remnants of gentility, shrinking from observation ; had sometimes to feci his way down the steps, which 
stout porters and agricultural labourers, struggling for w( , rp oecasior.Wly overhung by rocks, whs left alone 
the first vacant seat, and nidtm-s, in tattered we,sis, t conjecture for what purpose Spada had committed 
with barefooted little ones, shedding tears of shame . . . J •* , ", , i 

and gratitude, creeping stealthily into corners. him iO such ham s. 

Such are the seats furthest an av from the Salt at lhcre werc J'S' 11 * on the beaqh below, in front of the 
the lower end of the social table of London. houses; and some figures could be seen busily engaged 


M A II K T I M O. 
riiAi'Tisn xui. 

TJIK I.AMI* Or SICILY 1 * 110 VKH FlU.I'lFUL IN fiANGF.ILS. 

It would he difficult t# destfiho the despair which filled 
Walter Masterton’s mind, when lie had leisure to 
reflect on the import of the terrible scene that had 
pass&l before his eyes. He had made light of flu- 
assistance of Luigi Spada and the crow of the Ftlijipa, 


to conjecture for what purpose Spada had committed 
him to such hands. '* 

There were lights on the beaqh below, in front of the 
houses: and some figures could be seen busily engaged 
moving in and out. * 

4 Wo are caught,’ said'* Walty to Mr Buck, who' 
followed at his 1 heels, try ing to whistle unconcernedly^ 

1 1 told you so,’ was the reply. 4 1 never liked Spada, 
poor fellow; but 1 like this I’ipo less. Cannot we 
break away from them, and take hi?our beds? ’ 

4 But Angela ? ’ 

, The objection was powerful; so. they continued de¬ 
scending in Silence, until they reached the house, where 
they found, all tlie family engaged in rolling out the 
hales of merchandise, and placing them two arid two 


so long, as it seeing that ho might command it at aJ t ,, c gaml TlloV omen held lights; and Angela 
pleasure Now for awlii e he thought all hope was ftQ(K , v . ondcri !lt all tllis t , le sid e 0 f 

WM* How, nuked, could l.e^rete.ul, » the short * ;th w - nom 8 , 10 , md ext c mpurisPd a friend . 

time that yet remained to him, to make new ifrepara^ Waltep thou 1lt i{ bc , st n „ t t0 ttU her of lhe 


tions and lay new plans with any chance of success? 
He was not even sure of the co-operation or good-will 
of Pipo and his-sons. They might consider themselves 
discharged, liy the disaster that had occurred, from all 
obligation to co-operate with Walter. Paolo di Ealco 
prisoner on a sea-bound rock, was nothing to them. 
Angela, the widowed wife, affronting danger and dis- 


ship. Walter thought it best not to tell her of the 
catastrophe that had Rappelled. 

Presently niggling sound of many bells was heard 
coniine y^KSfy along on the other side of the haven, 
imd/SToiid hail from one of-Pipo’s sons was answered 
aposs & waters. 

1 4 Bring out the beast,’ said Pipo to Katerina, who 
wnt to a stable behind the house, and soon appeared 


*T' from , hRr ^ T Sn ^ r'^^l^tha^Thite muie. 


strangers, whom she trusted with the simplicity o' a 
child, had little claim-*on their sympathies. Probably 


old man added,' softening his voice: 4 This is for tlio 
signora, who must exchange her soya (mantilla) for a 


, , , . ,, T . j . , niKllwiMa nnv* jsx*a \inniibiunj lUi u> 

they knew not her story, Walter turned toward ^ p , jto; we must seem to have no women amongst 
his lionest companion to deaive om^uragement from ua . 'jrlurty thousand demons! ’ ho as Borne 

hia countenance; but tj>e hour or despair had darkened twenty mules, liurriedly driven by a number of n)cn 


it, and liie attitude was disconsolate. 


with excited faces, Bliaking and, bftmdishing their long’ 






C^AJIBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Do® Dittvolo himself were abroad: 


was occupied by a lqfig procession of lights, the first 

wliwilf lin^ nnnslir uli a ^ V. _ n fi . 


‘He may be,’ quoth a sturdy s^uare-aet■fellow, of whielT liad<nearly reaohed|the bank of the stream 
with a face shining like a copper-pan well burnished, below, I’com the trampling and murmur borne across 
barn ljead, a white slvig, brown breeches, gray stock- the valley by %' night-breeze, it was evident that 
inp, and buiffied bIiocs— ■* he may be. Pifio, but in many hundred persons, some on foot, othc#a on horse-' 
the dress of a gendarme. I told you of the patrols last back, were coming that way; and the flashing of hel- 
night; to-day it has been worse. Orders have come mets, swords, ami bayonets, in the light of the links 
from Messina to watch all the coast, as if an enemy shewed that the chief portion of the pgytji consisted of 
wtoe going to iuva* us. Luckily, Signor Soldato is Boldiery. One or two* litters, however, could be dis- 
srtpid and slow. We shall have,iMirhaps, time to ru* tinguished; so ‘that? Walter guessed that /tomo'great 
this cargo iu; and then vro must lie. quiet for a time, personage was travelling undei\good * escort from 
and smoke, and Air, and dance, and make love, hut Messina to Palermo. lie looked hastily around fo 


«do no business at all.’ ■ diseover what had become of Angola, and saw the 

Walter understood sufficient of tffia reporf \»hich white mule about a hundred yards off. moving rapidly 
was given ha the ipost iftirked Sicilian dialect, to'li-l away. Dashing in flint direction without waiting to 
persuaded that the news of Angela’s escape had been make out tfie pathway, slipping, scrambling, encourag- 
■qgat byrapid inKms t.o Messina, and that her intention ing /luck, who followed with desperate courage, Walter 
to land in Sicily was known. Even if lie had hoped soon came up with Jacopo, who was driving away the 
until then, therefore, it qpumed now forbidden to (i®-so. mule and its burden. Poor Aitfeola gazed wildly 
Difficulties, and. obstacles, and disasters, were aecumu- about, not knowing what all this hurry-scurry mr" ! ■ 
luting on all sides. He paused to consider wtyrther * 1 Stop, eon Pi? 1’ipo 1 ’ said Walter, laying his band on 
Providence itself had not declared against fcim; but! tlic huge'fellow’s shoulder. ‘In a geutral rout, every 
just his courage Was about to give way, tbero Cam.; j one has a right to choose his own path. The lady wiii 
to hffl heart as it were a low whisper, width said:! com%wilh, hie.* 5 

illigli* bekjf on thy side, no matter what is fffciinst i .facupo felt that lie was under the hand of a man -it 


thcec S 
success, 


facupo felt that lie was under the hand of a man at 


v Struggle on, and the lownrd thrill tie, if not least bin match for strength, and ascertained by a rapid 
less, a satisfied conscience.’ Then lie glanced at giaoeg that a reserve was coming up cloMfcJiehind. He 


Angela, who, ignorant of nearly all ihffnew dangers theremre adopted the persuasive tone., si 
that ^krounded her, was already in thesfcldle, wrapped ‘ Yon had better go along with us,’ MlI he, ‘unless 
i» a last capote, beneath.thc liood ofwhioh her pale ‘you are inclined to fall into theianils at’ihc Mjirehese 
countenance looked, said th^ yotjngesrof Pipe’s sons, Belmonte.’ 

in a low respectful voice, like that of the Madonnn ‘ My father,’ murmured Angela, gazing oajfbrly down 

.. i. roil 


in the chapel of San Giovanni 


of the Madonna ‘ My father,’ murmured Angela, gazing oaj^rly down 
Ir fellow! he saw the valley, where the litter-bearers had iust halted on 

• ..a* at. . I « .1 . I. . I. /• , % . , . . * _ _ 


the. beauty before him, but the beauty of the daub of the bank of the stream, whitst a number of horsemen, 
which he was thinking was created bythis own pious who lmd probably Been figures moving suspiciously on 


imagination. 


tile crest of tlie hill, dashed through the shallow water, 


The file of mules, with heavy cloths “thrown'over and came clamhering rapidly up. 
their bells, began to niov™ along (ho shore; Katerina A violent struggle took place in Angela's mind, 
and her sister, halfbul* liing, half crying, bade adieu to Was it right in her to ho wandering iu this lawless 
''tluiijinsbands, and kiss;d the liaivls of Angela, who hail way by night through unknown regions—seeking for 
inspired them likewise wilt n respectful attachment; happiness in defiance of the laws-—when perhaps her 
Walter and Mr liii«k followed as cheerfully as tiMpRithcr was there, near at hand, repentant of his har.li- 
gtould; and they had soon encircled the hay, and readflSWness, instructed by hot patient resistance, moved hy 


Pkther was there, near at hand, repentant of his har.lt- 
rness, instructed by hcT patient resistance, moved hy 


the entrance of a narrow valley leading due soutti her mysterious flight, disturbed probably by the emo- 
inland. The moon had not yet riem ; but the starj, lion* of fear and love, ready at tbe eryf' which she 
large and lustrous/ and thickly sown, lighted the path could scarcely repress to receive ner into nartlon. and 

_n_~ 1 t...:__i ,i. ■_ __ , , i . . .. n s. .> * _ 


large and lustrous/and thickly sown, lighted the. path could scarcely repress to receive ner into pardon, and 
along which the mules, sulky at being deprived of their consent to her happiness?< Bui* then shb rememlicred 
accustom'd music, trod slowly, scarcely pricking up a terrible scene, during which her cries - of anguish had 
their ears when tHeir masters cheered them on. Tic found is*. nnswer but reproach; site retnembered the 
siues of the valley became soon clot him with trees, unhappy Trimmer, her husband, waiting with fafeh far 
which, indeed, hero and there met overhead forming a the appointed hour*of deliverance which was to bring 
dark tunnel. On readmit, a broad, dismal <alile-land, her into liis arms; and when Walter, who had found 
Widler saw to .his dismay that they turned eastward, it necessary to threaten ere he could drive Jacopo to 
away from Palermo, away from Maretiruo; but be knew retreat, eaine to her, she muTmurcd; 


that remonstrance would ho useless, andidetermined ‘Save me—oh, savkme! Better I should be 1® tbe 
to wait until ,*he morrow, before he even thought of a* hamls"of these rough men, than once more a prisoner 
plan of escape. in my father’s house.’ « 

Their course lay amidst patefces ofstony ground and Walter lifted her out of the saddle, and bade.Joscfo, 
brushwood towards a vast range oP'i.-JK rising in a who had never quitted the head of the mule, drive it 
succession of stops or parallel raiiges tTf-'-.-nrcnsing away. The escort had reached the summit of the hill, 


height, at the foot of the lit-st of which Ihcysoon 


asing away. The escort had readied the summit of the hill, 
ijnreii. and several men, seeing that it would bo dangerous to 


The ascent, by a zigzag path, was difficult a»fl slowly I urge tbe horses along the rocky ridge in the three- 


performed. IIicy reached the summit of the first sf:p tion of the figures they could distinguish—moving or 
without incident; but here a halt took place uneifti- stationary—had dismounted. Most of the. smugglers 
mantled, 1 giving apparently no definite object, men ami were already out of sight; but Walter and his party 
animals collecting into a confused crowd, with eager were so near, that there was danger of capture if a 

murmurs, and thou BeaUenmr OVPT 1.1 IP. llilL in fill mnrnnnt trnrn to Vva 1 nat TM-.rt,. «.<ln «.lh. n ;> n 


spectacle, 


or two random shots after it. Meanwhile Walter, half 


• A shadow valley along which ran a stream, viable leading, half carrying Angelapfrnstened to escape from 
, here and there where small patches of the water made n too conspicuous position, and to descend into the 


t 
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valley; making towards a clump»of trees that coaid be had beeh so fall of bustle, and nbise, and ISfe* via 
dimly distinguished on the banks of the stream. None abandoned by all, su^e the four Mgitives, who still 
of the party spoke a won!; but oil being cryiaUy ercmche(l*siiently by the riater-sidci; * * 

ignorant of the place, trusted to his courage'and judg- WhcR they thought tliere^ was no longer any longer 
nient implicitly. The soldiers} encumbered by their of stragglers remaining behind the escort, they .began 
sabres, and probably feSrful of falling into an ambus- to talk ,of their position, which was by no nfcans 
cade, saw them, hut followed 'Slowly, shouting to them promising. 

to stop. The remainder of the eshort, grouped round ‘ Now, Mr Masterton,’ said Buck, who was quite* 
the litters'on the opposite side of the water, were dis- at sea, ‘What are we to dor Whore-■’!% we *to%o?. 
tinctly visible by the light of ndmerous links that had Wliy have we left Pipo in the lurch ? What are 
gradually collected into one focus—but could evidently your projects ? How many more times are we to be 
distingui'sle nothing, and murmured confusedly. The shot at ? ’ * , 5 

covsg which Walter liad selected was^not more than a Without taking notice of the sJHghtly mutinous tone 
hundred yards from the nearest .light; but trees and tin which these quejtions weje put, Walter replied: 
.hushes lined the.-stream along all its upper course. ‘Our object is stdl to contrive the freedom of t%olo 
They bad almost reached the place of Safety, when a di Faleo. If we are Icsb rich*in me-jns than we thought 
loud, sterfl, authoritative voice, before which all others ourselves yesterday, we have the advantage of being 
became Silent, except one that seemed to speak in the coiyplmasters of our movements. I propose that 
feminine accents of entreaty and reproach, hut which we should draw a little nearer to Palermo—-keeping, 
passed unheeded—a loud*voiee, we say, cried: however, away from the coast. Master Jftsefo, who is 

‘ Take them, dead or alive ! Fire! ’ • intelligent, (hough no hero, can lie sa»t intOjSgjpe 

‘ Oh, father!’ exclaimed Angela, turning fii'rcely, as village to purchase garments less foreign-looking 
if now careless of .all danger, in the direction from llyso, whilst we bivouac in some wood. Then we can 
■Wlc.h this ruthlcift* order came. ITer cry of reproach present ourselves as travellers at anot^pr place, risking 
was so loud that it might have rcaelfcd the ears # to thtu-hanres of discovery. -1 trust to your eo-operation, 
which it wits addressed; hut the soldiers,'not at all my dear sir. You must remain with Madame di Faleo, 
liking the rough ground over -which the chase was whilst I go alone to find means of peaching Maretimo 
leading them, took advantage of thy ordef, halted, and at the appointed time.’ « 

fired their earbines each tVom where he stood. The H<f many objections were at once raisgtf. that Walter 


fired their carbines each tVom where he stood. The H<f many objections were at once raiBg^ that Walter 
light was so dim, however, tlnit nearly all jhoir shot had to promise that when he had chartered a bark, lie 
pattered on the stony ground without taking efleSt; would contrive, if possible, to take his companions on 

but Waller knew by the peculiar start of Angela, board. • 

whom he wag 1 ,dragging rather Hum leading under the ‘We may*have to coerce a crow again,’jaid Mr 
trees* that slid had been touched. • Buck. * 

‘ You-aro wpunijed, good Heavens: ’ exclaimed he. ‘ Why IiavtW undjrf nkoit this journey,’ said Alicia, 
‘Just enough to forbid my forgi tting this night!’ ‘but that whonjhe stretches out. his freet} hand, mine 

“said she bitterly, holding up hi r arm. may lie the firs/to clasp it ?’ 

The poor thing, exasperated, not by pain or danger, They determined to move at once in the direction of 


hut at the thought that her father, even though igno- Palermo, whvli they judged to be distant about twenty 
rant of her presence, should ve her shot at like a miles; and being afraid of lasing themselves, or meet- 
wild boast, w«s beginning to teel a vague sentiment ing some of the scattered sningglers, if they attempted 
of hatred that chilled and contracted her heart. to bear at once inland, proceeded towards the road, or 

Still the soldiers fired, as if in spurt, and the bullets rather well-marked track, by which" the inarcltc.se had 
every pow and then dashed tho leaves from the branches marched. On issuing from amidst the trees, they 
over the heads of the fugitives. # found that the moon had risen : and by the tiwe they 

Walter, however, had his plan. Instead of attempt- reached tho table-land ffiey ItnJ already traversed, it 
ing to fly up the stream, he led ids little party through gave sufficient light to enable them to continue their 
the wootLaind made them all crouch down under cover journey without fear of losing their way. Angela, 
of the balk, with their feet almost in the water. whoso little feet had scarcely ever been allowed ta 


of the. balk, with their feet almost in the water. whoso little feet had scarcely ever been allowed ty 

‘I lave not played “hide-and-seek” in Berkshire for walk, except in a garden or a prjjlic promenade, mu- 
nothing,’ wliisperefifie to Air Buck, who was, however, tuined liy her affection, bore the fatigue not only writ 
so absorbed in iptcrnaJly anathematising tho assassins but cheerfully. (She had evidently by this tjrae begun 
who bad put him in such jeopardy, that be treated this /to look upon Walter as a being of a superior order, and 
obdbrvation with silent contempt. thought tMlt, because he seemed confident of success 

Angela bared her erra, wliish had been slightly even uowj, there could be no reason for doubt on her 


obdhrvatinn with silent contempt. tliouj 

Angela bared her erra, wliiah hod been slightly even 
grassed above tho wrist, and washed the wound, anti part. 


said gloomily: • 

‘ If he .is thirsty, he will drink.’ 

• ^Valter, whose good-humourTtad quite returned, now 


Although the little party advanced very slowly, 
several times, on reaching the surflmie of hills that 
crossed tjieir path, they saw tho lights of the woll- 


lliat he felt confident of safety, rebuked her pleasantly. guarded travellers who preceded them, stretching in a 


* Unless the‘scratch is very deep,* whispered lie, 

‘ wlvich you say it is not, I cannot allow you,to be angry 
with the good old gentleman. lie is a wonderfully 
vigorous brigand-hunter, that is all.’ , 

‘The painful wound is in my heart,’ replied, in a 
choked voice, Angela, whose tears had by this time 
begun to flow. 

From their hiding-place they hoard a grojit deal of 
noise and shoutiqg ; and a group of men, calling yl 
each other to keep close together, passed along tho 


serpentine line along a plain, or up a siope, or flashing 
like Will-o’-tiiCywisBP through some wood. Now ami 
then even a ',ost of wind brought to their ears the 
tramp! "-„'Tn" horses’ hoofs, nr the voices of soldiers, 
peiv.aps talking loud to keep their courage up; for 
eVeryidelile might, conceal an ambuscade, and robbers 
Bind roen known to harass, if not to attack, even 
Stronger parties than theirs. There were, no doubt, 
many mules carrying baggage in company; anti when 
this fact was suggested, Mr Buck, who waa booming 


skirts of tho wood.* But tho marchesc probably soon quity lawless in tiro midst of these strange adventures, 
got tired of this chase without results. The soldiers proposed that in case any animals dropped behind, they 
wore ordered off; the line (if march» ns reformed j»tbe sbo^d bo at once confiscated, it is possible that some 
lights could be seen through the wees ascending the improper action of the kind would have'been performed 
hill, and disappearing one by one over the summit; had an opportunity occurred ; hut they morphed nearly 
and presently that valley, which for nearly an hour all night without meeting any tUng,olive on the road. 
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ifielifhabitants iff the few hamlets they passed—not inked, and notched, and inscribed desks; tlie 'anguish of 
fought up with improper amount of respect fiAthe learning; the delight of escape from wlmE is remembered 
military authorities of the country—seemed to lave vratli, so much pleasure- though the escape brings to 
deserted in part their houses .on the npproacn of the mind delightful things too—the playground; and the 
cscqff; for several doors werc^open, but not a sound hoy-friends; the rivalf; the combats; the triumphs; 
wis heard, not a human shape moved. It is,a-preju- the heroic reconciliations; th| penknives exchanged; 
dice in those parts, that men who arc paid to assert the predatory excursion# planned; the farmers robbed 
* the Jaws are more danjserous than those who make it and paid ; the, holi/.ays; the smiles that garlanded the 
a OTsiness tcrfltfhict them. The travellers at first had door of home; all these reminiscences, weAwy, came 
Some idea of oceupying.one of the deserted habitations, trooping, ns it were, beneath Walter’s eyelids, which 
but judged it more prudent to nusli on, and halt closed for a momcist, and then opened wot with tears, 
benuath a group of chestnut/rccsf which they made Suddenly there appeared advancing up tl»: wmd lead- 


take the bearings*W their hiding-place, but lay down process of reaf-ioning which he did not notice, inferred 
(thuost indifferent to what might happen, nn^i slept, that they must have formed part of the crowd whose 
i In an hour, however, Walter, ever ae’tive, opeyed, his appearance during the night had so opportunely dis- 
eyes, and s|w thnt^the An was shining horizont.-AIy persed the smugglers. Then he remembered that Jie 
through the grove, gilding one-half of the huge trunks, liad seemed (o hear, at the most critical point of their 
l-npd £111*3 the dtoud of foliage overhead with streaks adventure, a feminine voice, which ho now for the first 
and spots of green light., Ilis three companions slum- time connected with a person who occupied much of bis 
bered still. Rising, he tjazefl ground, and to lessor- thoughts, though he never dared to*"speak of her. A 
prise, and even dismay, perceived that, having advanced powerful contest between prndcucf’nnd what we w~?~ 
further during the night than he hnd calculated, *}iey call an imnuMb*of curiosity, took place. Under other 
luid reached wlmt may he called the upper riifi of the circumstances, the issue would not have been doubtful; 
Golden Shell— tli* incomparable valley sloping down but unfortunately Walter, usually so able to master 
to till! embayed sea, where Palermo, resting on the l>iinsej£ felt*' draw/i as by a loadstone towards that 
ijiore like rntgliite nymp^t .admires her own beSbtics litter, which had now halted at the base of the flight of 
m’the Tucem wave.-’ * V- . ■'6 ajt steps by (which the portico of the plla was approached. 

The rising sun by fjigj&s heightened tligrolours of Hte shook his Hn-'isli companion, bidding him watch 
the landscape 1 ; and itM-pUjjrs seemed to stop'ntm gather awhile 1 was unaccountably ■.atisfied tyitit an answer 
in spSWtfles onfall tho'WteeplQS, toVrcrs, Slid pinnacles tlint presaged only a deeper sleep than before; and 
of .the, city, and on the yliite villas, while statues, abandoning his post with a recklessness for which 
white balustrades, that shonmJieljvceii*fiie deep green many a sentinel has suffered death, Jx'gan rapidly 
mass of tliy orange, citron, and poutegranatu groves, descending the defile. ' w *■ 


The sea trembled as it were with pSeasure between ire was not. however, so mad as to go straight to 
the two mighty promontories on either hand. The the entrance, where the litter-bearers, after n slight 
hills, grand in outline, were covered almost to the form had rapidly ascended the steps, had east tliem- 
summit with vegetation^' here were wlieat nnd bean selves down in the sun, iis if exhausted by long travel, 
fluids; there, palms gracefully bending,* added an His object at first was simply to reconnoitre, the 
Oriental feature to the stone; and there were, more- ground ; and for this purpose, having reached the 
over, bamboos, aud liftirel-trees, and oleanders, and meadow, ami leaped the wnter-cflurso, inattentive to 
aloes, ail growing in wild profusion at the foot of the bright flowers it fed, he began climbing towards 
the slfipc from which Walter surveyed this beautiful the Iipelc of the orchard, lie found it protected by 
Cscenc. He hnd bchfkt it before when indisposed to high walls, surmounted by iron-gratings; nnd went all 
admire. Now he stood entranced. Ho could see a round, without obtaining any information whatever. | 
lew peas 


lew peasants in the distance moving along ttie path- On coming again in sight of flic sleeping litter- 
Cwayg between the fields; but there was no other sign, bearers, lie hesitated, reflected on liis rashness, and 
af human life. Thy only sounds heard were the songs looked towards the grove of chestnut-trueaf He 
of birds, some hid among the trees, no doubt in warm thought lie saw something movt*there, and persuad- 
little noyks, to which the sun penetrated by leafy ing himself that Mr Buck wbb on the watch, lie drew 
loopholes; olliors in the grass, which they now amt a little nearer to the garden-gate. To his" surprise, on 
tineas ruffled in circular flights; while olWers were far both the pillars which flanked it, he saw in- rihoil in 
out of sight in the crystal sky, from which Uicir notes marble letters tho wards: Vii.t.a Oastiii.xiovk 1 


descended as in a dew of harmony. 


He at once remembered what Luigi Spada had often 


A few hundred yards from the spot where Waiter told him, that tho three young Cyatclnuovea were also 
stood was a prefty little villa, nestling in the midst of engaged in the conspiracy to deliver 1’aolo di ITalco; 
a kind of orchard of orange anil myrtle /roes, and nnd that all the familyvuight be trusted, from Ant» uite 
approached in front hv steps leading to a succession ' Jp to tlft excellent, though timid and lukewarm, count 
of little terraces, adorned with vases filled with bright himself. What lie had just almost admitted to be puerile 
flowors. lie was separated from IVby a ravine—if rashness, lie now lielievcd to have been inspiration, 
that name can he applied to a deep d emission between 1’nssing boldly amidst the sleeping servants, not otic of 


tjfo eminences without any sharp anglcs/ftA^virpctcd whom raised ids head, lie pushed open the gate, and 
with sward, from which here and there sprar%tmer- ascended rapidly. In another minute lie stood before 
fumed shrubs. At the bottom was a narruit gr\n Bianca, and a young girl, not more than seventeen 
meadow, in, the midst of which a bright sinubus lira; years old, who screamed slightly at his sudden appear- 
of deeper green shewed the presence of a wnter-courdK anco, partly, no doubt, because of tho wildness and 
Walter’s eye tnmed with pleasure from the gran®.] disorder of his costume. ! 

featuseB of the scene to this charming prospect; nnd Bianca was also evidently a little startled, and had i 
as a number of bees came buzzing along, boastqig, as become quite pale. 

it were, of the flowers they had rifled, and threatening ‘Hush, Antonia,’ she said. ‘We have come down 
new conquests, thoughts long suppressed arose unjsdden, hose to talk aloud without awakening your father, and 
and the names of Theocritus, and Bion, and Moschus, you raise your voice afif a serpent had stung you! 
with the .associations that become linked to them tin Fie! This is a friend of mine; although, certainly, he 
youth; of the old tehoolmaster with gray hair; the docs come upon us with dramatic rapidity. Signor 
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|test politician in 
sig until it Contis 


through tfic oronzc mask which exposure to the air 
InuNmst over his countenance, It crtihl he seen that 
the blood Vus slow’/ and unwillingly retiring. 


Masterton,‘pray enter and rest, for you seem to have to this plhce. He is fond of comtdleated plnws-la 
walked all night.’ * prodigiously clever fellow—the greatest politician in 

This calm reception and imnical tone were perhaps Ire'#—everything will* defend onAmg until it Contis 
not exactly what Walter liaH, thought o^ wheJi te to t/u's’*— / 

scrambled like a boy across tlm ravine; but still he Here Julio made'the gcsfhro of cut-and-thrust with 
had been at once recogr'.sed, and admitted toantimaey, the s^bre; but as tliejt were by this time under* the 
and jt would hare been foolislt to obey the ynpulse tjiat trees of flie orchard, Walter thought it right to tell him 
told him to turn haughtily away, ^e entered the vesti- of the utter destruction of the Filippo, and the probable-' 
bale in wlych the two young personrwcrc, and sat down loss of the whole crew. The ^oung ms»' a face fcetvme 
without a word. So great indeed was his emotion, Unit livid, and his arms fell by his side, lor a moment he 
his lips trembled, and he felt that^f ho attempted to seemed ihorally and physically prostrated. He and 
speak, h(j should make an ynmanly appearance. Even his friends had lietn so long accustomed to look up 
through tile nronze mask which exposure to the air to Spada as the grand Artificer of plots, that without 
hadVast over his countenance, It crtild he seen that him they were ns hejpless as chilaren. 
the blood was slow’/ and unwillingly retiring. ‘Sicily is lost!’ murmured Julio, and he did not alter 

• ‘Sir!’ exclaimed Bianca, her voice Jmrsting more another word during the pnsrege of ^lie little valley and 
naturally from her lips than he had ever heard it the ascent of the hill. He had dropped, indeed, some 
before, and quivering with all the inflections of a way behind his gager companion, and followed moodily 
wonflm’s tenderness — ‘sir,’ she exclaimed rising, ‘1 niqrni&'liameally. A terribtp cry of horror and despair 4 
tffink you arc indeed tired— exhausted— nay, wounded ’ roused him. lie sprang up the few remaining paces, i 
She looked at the sciir on his cheek, which had and beheld Walter standing with upraised hands under 
opened daring the immense exertion he had miRle in the trees, his eyes intently fixed on a pool til tilood ST" 
escaping from the soldiery, and drawing near, and laying the. centre of a bare piece rtf ground. Besides this 
Jjjjr hand on his aim, she added in a Jiusky voice: fretful sign, there v?a8 nothing to tell tluit living 

^HCan it have been you—you that crossed our path creatures had passed that way. . ' 

last night V ’ * w . ‘But this is impossible—it is impossible,’said Walter 

‘ Yes, madam! ’ exclaimed Walter, restored to himself in that*terribly calm tone of voice, in which despair 
by these expressions of sympathy, and quite sure that sometimes reasons, us it were, with itself ere it parages 
li£ might speak with safety. ‘ I!ut Ibis wound #hs not intoauicide or insanity. ‘ J left them aU tliree here— 
received then. Another was struck.’ sleeping .|jijaiMlrilly—and llseMMed my pfaj b$t for% j 

‘ Great G*d!’cried Bianca, ‘not Angela?’* * moment-Jw^jd i return, and.I fad them not—nothing 
‘She.’ I hut there trices of murder.* ?-,n, * 

‘Oil, horrible! I implored—moved by an irresistible Julio lmslyned to tlip. othdjtside of the gnjyg, and 


them all tliree here— 
ed mypSHfc hit for% 
id- them not—nothing • 


received then. Another was struck.’ sleeping .faimrilly—ami B^escMcd niypfabft for% 

‘Great G*d!’cried Bianca,‘not Angela?’* * momenWH^ri return, and.Ifad them not—nothing 
‘ She.’ I hut these trices of murder.' ’? * 

‘Oil, horrible! I implored—moved liy an irresistible Julio basoned to tlip. othdjt side of the gnjyg, and 
impulse ~J implored her father to restrain the soldiers^ looked over a broad expanse of heath,' mat extended to 
birtvh’c believed there were ambuscades of brigands on the skirls of r,gloomy forcat more than a mile flistaht. 
every si 'e.'' fit, ivliere is she? I know by your look lie could deserw nothing in motion. By this time 
that’the marquis will not have, that terrible sin upon i Walter had recovered from Ills stupefaction, and came 


that the marquis will not have that terrible sin upon 
his soul.' 

Walter, though unable to account t« himself for the 
deep interest which Uianca seemed to feel in Angola, 
determined to trust implicit!# to her. lie led her. 


gloomy forcat more than a mile thgtuht. 
lie could deservj nothing in motion. Bv this time 
Walter had recovered from Ills stupefaction, and came 
to his side. 

‘We must pursny. and rescue them,’ exclaimed he, 
stepping forward as if to sni‘ the action to the word. . 
‘Shiv, friend,’ cried Julio; ‘the attempt would be 


therefore, to a window, and xiointed to the clump of mere mildness at present. I see you have -/our pistols; ! 
chestnut-trees. • hut this outrage can only lia^p been committed by. a 

! ‘ There!’ exclaimed Bianca, her eyes glistening with strong party of banditti. Reflect a moment. Wo have 

' delight* ‘ I must go instantly iiml bring her in.’ seen blood, but no corpses. There has been a struggle, 

She would have hastened forth without more ado had and a wound has been gi*;n. But as yet there is no, 
not Walter restrained her. death. Let us lie calm. Before fnoving, we must learn 

‘ Remember,’ he said, almost unconsciously making who has been at work here. We have means of ltnm *- 
Bianca r~T accomplice, ‘ that wo arc fugitives. Our ing, und may recover the prisoners without a blow. 

' entriune mto this house must he secret. It belongs, if *It is, perhaps, a mere mistake.’ 1 

j I mistake not, to tl)e.friends of Luigi JSpadu.’ , Walter could not but admit tftat what Julio sai3l 

I A happy smile played round the mouth of Antonia was wiBe. Yet lie felt his own culpability so Btrongly, 
i when she heard-that name; and she hastened to say that lie could not bring himself to^believe thd fact, that 
i tha^ the surmise was Correct. Then Walter remem- *iis friends were really renjoved beyond reach of rescue, 
bored that in idle hours upon (Jeck by moonlight— He went, slowly it is true, over the heath, pausing j 

wdion men at. sea talk ot their loves even to strangers every notfr and then where a big drop of blood was 

—poor Luigi had said something of one Antonia whom visible on the groumj or on a leaf. Where the earth 
he had somewherc-Jbeii, and whom he hoped to marry, was soft, he could see the traces of l»rs s' feet, which 
j\o^ like Paolo, Bccrctly in a earden-chapel, hut with convinced him that pursuit would ho hopeless. Still, 
the knowledge and applause ol all Sicily. IJ" did not, however, iic wandered on with a pistol in his hand; 
think it right then, however, to talk of the sad fate of and it is true, that as through his fevered brain rushed 
the Filippo, but assented as cheerfully as ho could thoughts of wliafc ^nisery might havo been caused hy 
when the young girl proposed to call her eldest brother, his neglect—rtf me jlist reproaches wliich Paolo, de- 
who was walking in the garden. livcred pe- v t .s to hear of unutterable misery, would 

Julio CaHtdnuovo was, us wo have said, not re- hear 1 t .un his head—it is quite true, we say, that for 


markable for spontaneous energy or invention, and 
willingly played the part of a subordinate; but he was 
hosxiitahle and gentlemanly, aud readily understood 
what it was necessary to do. » 

‘We must go out hy the side-gate,’ lie said, ‘apt# 


walk leisurely towards the clicstnut-trees. The party forward desperately. 


■ -instant he meditated turning that weapon against 
iniselJl A motion, a rustling sound in some bushes 
Bar at hand, attracted his attention. It seemed as i* 
man was crawling cautiously away. 

‘ Stop,’ lie cried, ‘ or you are dead; ’ and he leaped 


‘can come in one by one, or two by two, slowly, witheut A face, horrid with fear, appeared near the ground, 
exciting suspicion. The ladies will wait for us heie. ‘Immediately, however, its expression changed to one 
Come with me. "Wo have ’ ’_cn expecting yop., *We of delirious joy; and Josefo, the sailor-lad who had 
knew yesterday of your arrival at Torre del Oiipitano, accompanied them so faithfully from Naples, despite 
and wondered why Luigi did not send you immediately dangers which he was lmaccusturned to meet; spritng 











ufvoni thus docJtred himself; for strong emotion had 
tied the poor felljw’s tongue, and it was someone 
HGfore he could ptret’ more tltuf a chattering «oun\ • 
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,* THE MOfSTH: 

•. THE LIBHAfer AND THE STUDIO. 

* * . ««. Thb* L'nnAHV. 

While the wBUe country, absorbed in the one great 
subject of the day, is alternating between this deepest 
sorrow and the most fervent exult&ion, it can scarcely 
bestow more than a Jgissing glance upon events which, 
hot a short time since, would Jiave qjaimed and received 
their full share of attrition. While every eye is 
turned towards tlfit fearful field, where so many of 
%ur brave countrymen are failing, little heed vi taken 
of the more tranquil scenes of deuth that art^laSjng 
place around us. STct here, at home, we have had 
ifosses^ which, however small in number when eorn- 
"TRred'SfttH those of Alma and Inkermann, claim from 
file literary chronicler at least a passing word of notice. 

John Gibson Lockhart heads our list. Although 
! holding by no fiicans one of the first places in litera¬ 
ture, his works, and the associations that attach Mf his 
name, will doubtless gain for him a lasting refutation. 
As its well knowfi, he was a native of Scotland, and 
received his education at the university of Glasgow— 
completing his studies at Oxford. He commenced his 
literary career by contributing to Blackwood's Magazine, 
and became acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, whose 
daughter Sophia he marriod in 1820. 4 ln 18-5, Mr 
Iiocknon was invited to Loudon, to take the post of 
editor tif the Quarterly Review, lie ocqppted the invi¬ 
tation, and held the office uu*fi \%cy recently. Politi¬ 
cal circumAanees made tliis journal more influential a 
few years ago than it lias latterly lrecn; hut, under 
Lockhart, it steadily maintained jts character as the 
most popularly attraelivgfOf nil the revieWs. In IMS, 
lie was presented by Sif Robert Peel with a sinecure 
office wnrtK. about L.4tA) r^yeHr. ‘Willi this income, 
and with property lo^whicli he had succeeded, Mr 
Lockhart passed his latter days free from those cares 
wJ(icl%so frequently iubilter the close of a iilerary 
^career. Jlc died of paralysis at Abbotsford, now 
occupied by his daufftter. Mr Lockhart will chiefly 
fe remembered by Ills Spanish Ballads, and his Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, which, notwithstanding all the 
'exceptions that have been taken to it, must he held* 
ifvB amongst the nfoet ])lcasiug biographies in qjir 
language—indeed, perhaps, second only to the fumed 
work of “Boswell. Mr Lockhart,’* nuvels of Valerius 
Reginald Bolton, &c., liavc ^ot maintained their place 
b<$5re'’ihe public. The critic is not expected to be a 
very popular character, and it was not Mr “Lockhart’s 
destiny to be an excepting to (he rule: for this his 
satiric vein.wat too keen, his personal habits too 
reserved. Xh tliesc respects, the contrast he formed to 
Jeffrey was very striking. * 

Hie death of Mr Prod crick Knight Hunt, author of 
A History of the, Newspaper Press., and editor of the 
Baity News, is another loss *wlilfcA literature has 
recently sustained. A self-educated nMtu.raisod from 
obscurity by the force of liis own talents aliwi^grse- 
verance, his life is interesting and encouraging litvts 
various aspects. He was born in London in 1511, 
eldest of six children, whom, with their mother, Jr; 
'Supported for many years. It was no light task. IeL 
night, he worked in the printing-office of the Morning 
Herald newspaper ; by day, he was clerk to a barrister 
In the- Tetnple. Yet, white thus doubly engaged, be 
contrived to devote many spare moments to the 
improvement df bis mind, and road with sudf assi- 
| dotty, that he soon qualified himself for the piye 
in literature he nqjy assumed. Believing, however, 
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that any other profession was better that? the one 
he had adopted, he studied medicine, and passed his 
examination at the hall ,and college successfully. He 
sA>n| howqver, returnedto literature; betamc connected 
with the Illustrated Nmvs, and other publications; and 
in 184 G,»wbb ^appointed by Mt Dickens <me of the 
nspstant-edjtors of th% BaUp- News. In 1851, lie 
became sole editor/and continued so until his death, 
a few weeks ago. < To Mr Hunt’s exertions #nd excel¬ 
lent management, the«Dui?y News owes the reputation 
it has gained, as qpe of tlic first papers in Europe for 
early and authentic intelligence; it being, in tills 
respect now considered quite equal to the 'limes. Mr 
Hunt leaves behind thim a memory that his feflow- 
labourers in literatifre wiU longVhcrislv with affec¬ 
tionate regaq,!, and a wife and Tamily whom his 
prudence and industry have adequately "provided for. 
Charles Kemble, Lord Dudley Stuart, Professor 
Edward Forbes, and. Miss Perrier—a Seottisii noVelist 
of some repute in her day—jjoae the catalogue of iNir 
recent losses. 

American authors must think English critics very 
hard to please. If the American writer is satirical 
upon us, nud melees lncrry witk^.our manners jpuod- 
cAstonis, ho g&s no quarter, lut is assailed without 
mercy.; life* minutest errors are pounced upon with 
greedy exultation; his ignorance and presumption 
exposed at overy step. This case is but slightly 
diflenftit if the w'riter speaks in onr favour instead 
of our dispraise. His panegyrics jiro accounted absurd, 
lijp cnthtisuisni simuMud. Iiedfently, we have had 
amongtt us a young American lady, Miss Clarke, 
who, under the name of Grace Green wood, has 
yrritten an acci.unt* of her experiences of English 
society, and the impressions which travel in tlf.v-Mld 
World have made, upon her mindv Thoilglf there is 
little in the book that merits either strong condem¬ 
nation or high praise, there is much concerning our¬ 
selves that IB pWnsing to read, coming ns it does from 
a stranger. But Grace Greenwood's Baps and Mishaps 
have been almost as if; gently handled as Mrs Stowe’s 
Sunny Memories. Because Miss Greenwood tells us 
what she thought of Mr Digcaeli— how she was 
received by Mr Dickens, and whom she met at liis 
table— an outcry is raised against this violation of the 
privacy of the domestic hearth, and authors are 
warned of the fate which awaits them should they 
open their doors to sucli travelling hook-makers. Surely 
there is a little morbid sensibility in ail Such 

writers as Mr Dickens can well afford to lex ug know 
something of their habits, of jlqir friends, and of 
their daily life, without much dread of consequences. 
Surely, too, readers may feel some curiosity upon these 
points, without that curiosity being either, impertinence 
or vulgarity. Grace Greenwood lias told us several 
things which cannot fail to be interesting to all her 
own countrymen, and to many of ou|R, and certainly 
without drawing aside too much tCUwcil wliich Bliould 
shroud from the puby.c eye the transactions of € ,thg 
most humble home. 

Strange news still continue to reach us from that 
country to which the young lady just alluded to 
belongs. The spirit of Shakspeare has been .invoked 
by a ‘ Kapper,’ and has condescendingly furnished the 
disturber of its peace with a new play, entitled The 
Hermit of Malta, which, it is said, is about to be acted, 
or is already acting, in America. The posthumous 
play, of course, has been pronounced by ‘competent 
judges ’tquito equal to any of the other works of the 
Immortal hard.. Perhaps, however, these competent 
judges will alter their opinion when they learn that the 
play was written several years'ago—was submitted, 
kn{ a ithout success, to several London managers—and 
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* Hapt fmd Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, By Grace Green¬ 
wood. London: Bentley. 
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was committed to memory by the author before 
being so fluently ‘ rapped out.’ Vet such, it Iior been 
asserted on good authority, Js tlio history .of this 
imposture. w w * ® 

Another liternry production, entitled to n plaeo by 
tbe side of The Hermit 'of Mhlta, is a^Jook»reccntly 
published under tbe t;tle nit Home Life Russia.* 
The work professes to he written w- a Russian noble¬ 
man, who,* being anxious to return to his country, 
is afraid to put his name upon the title-page, lest 
the emperor’s displeasure and banishment to Siberia 
should be Jhe .consequenc'is. We are, assured, how- 
evcj. that the’ 1 story is true;’ that ‘its genuine¬ 
nesses avouched in almost cvAy line;’ that ‘the 
main facts «aro v d known in'Russia. 1 Since the 
publication of the book, it has been dqpounced as a 
more translation a-jd adaptation of a play, very popular 
in Ilassiiuunder tlie title of the Dead Souls, the author 
of which was a Russian named Nicholas Gogol, now 
dead. This play was translated into German; was 
the subject of an article in tl\e Jit me des ,/Joux 
j| footles in 1851 ; and about the same, time aptieared 
as a siinrt tale in Chambers's Kdinhurgh Journal. 
■(Bln*, version now ^.resented tn the English reader is 
carelessly written! nikif as a whole, is Monotonous atld 
uninteresting. * Whether the seenes it ifepicts are 
truthfn’ or otherwise, matters little. They cannot fail 
to be looked upon with grave suspicion, seen amid the 
clss'd of hipfhly doubtful pretences By which tlwy arc 
surrgtmded. 

CliristmaAbooks, illustrated gift-books, annuals, a»d 
almanacs, form made their appearance according to 
yearly unstdtt, There are some very excellent editions 
o£,oni; slanda'd works,, beautifully illustrated by good 
ari’iMs, and.pl«rtiliilly provided with the usual nmonut 
of gilding ‘ana ornamentation. Rut there are fewer 
original hooks than 'formerly. The taste for showy 
annuals has been on the decline for years, and tlio 
number of these works has therefore decreased; 
although the Kerps-de and the Book of Heauti/, or 
Court Album, still maintain tXcir attractions. Little 
^Christmns-books, snub as Mr Hie,kens brought out for 
'several seasons, andbvhich gave birth to so numerous 
a brood of imitators, hare almost disappeared. Mr 
Tliaektray’s Rose mid the Ring is the only note-worthy 
work of the kind which the present Christmas season 
lias produced. 

We stiff have rumours of new r hooks. One from 
Ameriea^pd Life of Barman , the speculator—has just 
arrived, and is to create a sensation equal to that .which 
it has already cceaUdl in America, where 06,000 copies 
are said to liate been ordered by the, trade in a few days 
after the first announcement appeared; the Memoirs 
of Sidney Smith, edited by his daughter and Mrs 
Austen, are, it is said, about t<*be published; Lord 
Brougham is at work editing a complete edition of lug 
works, which tifct Messrs Griffin of Glasgow intend to 
publish in quartet ly volumes, the first to be issued in the 
•spring; the Rev. Mr Warter .is collecting the letters 
of the poet Southey for immediate publication by tl"; 
Messrs Longmin; and M. Gui'/.ot is engaged with Iiis 
work on the English Revolution. 

Upon the important subject of our commercial laws, 
Mr Leone Levi has just written a very valuable ifork.t 
Mr Levi is well known as having devoid a vast amount 
of labour and patient inquiry to the study of the 
subject, and the volume now published contains the 
condensed results of Ms application. It treats of sub¬ 
jects 'of general interest to the commercial world- 
patents, copyright, banks, joint-stock companies, the 
law of partnership,' and others of equal importance. 

* Home Life in Ututia. By a Russian Noble. Hevigr/l b- Jhe 
Editor of Ilevelaiimu of Biieria .v g vole, ■* Hurst nnd Sluelcett, 
London. . 

i- Manual of the Commfrcial Lam of Great Britain J.ni Ireland .. 
By Leone Levi. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. j 


To tnosete^igaged in commerce, and to tbe llw-stu^tOtJ * 
thc^jpok will be of tbe uhnost assignee. Tlie infor¬ 
mation i£. contains is* vast in awonnt, and is turn- 
vcyed With adrnirable/qlearness sn8 intelligibility* 
The many illustrations of* the peculiarities of our 
commercial .laws, and lof tine contrasts afforded* by 
comparidjf them with those of Otlier countries, form 
some of the most suggestive anfi interesting portionSjjJ- 


of tlie work. 
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More fortunate than poor Campbell, whose statue is 
still buried in the obscurity of some unknown stfldio, 
Wordsworth liaa jusi had marble lio*«urs paid to him 
in Westminster Adoey, In file shape of a statues by 1 
Mr Tlirupp. It luis been erteted m tlie Baptistry of . 
the Abbey, and represents the poet in deep thought, 1 
seated Bipon a bank, at the foot of which flowers arff 
graft-ii^. The left hand is lipd upon a book, the right * \. 
upon one knee; the legs are crossed; tbe,face has 
considerable pne,lry of expression; ^nd the effect of, 
!he whole work is pleasing and satisfaetorjJ." TW 
monument at present hears no inscription. Another' 
etiftue has just been erected in a very different build- 
ing--namcly, the large hall of the Mansion House— * 
winch will not fail to add to the great reputation of its ■■ 
Sculptor* Mr Baily. The statue idealises its subject in 
a typifieation of the ‘ Morning &tar,’ and represents 
a female figure drawing aside tlie veil of night, and i 
gazing upon ttas dawn. The face is H fuln|l^ri|tiri.tu.t I 
beauty which Mr Baily never before so fully exemplified. ! 

An evidence of the growing love for art among tbe ! 
humbler elates, is afforded by tbe support givjan to ! 
the Drawing Class at tine Working-mfen's Coetege, the 
opening of wtiich in Juimta was recently alliMed-to. j 
Upon the occasion off awisit I paid to the institution | 


isit I paid to tlie institution 


a short time since, I found excellent accommodation 1 
provided for about thirty students, eight or ten iff j j 
whom, al thou Mi it was not 1 class-night,’ were labouring 
at the easels provided for U-oir use. Sculpture caste 
were the models from wliici they were principally 
studying. Many of the ' isned und uitf.iu*tad pro¬ 
ductions of the stude ntiy shewqd considcrabhniffiHty— - 
indeed they were executed with a grace and fidelity for 
which 1 was scarcely prepared. The room itffglf was ! 
well lighted by pas, and Util an air of comfort about it. « 
that contrasted favourably wiiA tlie ordinary class f ( 
rooms of literary institutions. It is always open, i 
that tlie students may work as long and sea otter/'' 1 j 
"they please. Of course, the teller of the class j. ** • 

i.’ attendance at certain, fij£ ( j tiiAes -during tlijr® , 

In ins absence, however, w ltcrial8 for the 

vise of the students, nn.f models ^ wayg ta t ,“ 

*reom. On ihe wads am roveral specimens of good and 
bad engravings, with v }mb trenchant manuscript cm.-' 
cisms beneath by Mr likin', which are quite worthy of 
the author of the Se.vtj,, i„ mps 0 yArchitecture. There is • 
one little architectural sketch fronuMr buskin’s own 
pencil, k rom the dress and appearance of the students, 

I certainly should not have imagined them to be work¬ 
ing-men ; but I.was assured by one u" the professors 
that nearly all - *e so. A few pupils not strictly 
coming within „at tftle have been admitted, but only 
on the i’* standing that they must withdraw Bliould 
roe' ^ required for bona fide working-men. 

ill* number of members in the Drawing Class ' ■ 
Ijfoout 42; tlia other classes are all well supported 1 
Algebrinurabering 43 members, and English Gromnw 
34. Inibe reading-room is a small library, containing 
probabH from 300 to 400 volumes of good readable 
books,Among which I. noticed fumy son's Poems, p re - 
sentVto the college by the author. Might not otlier. 
aut’jjrs follow Mr Tennyson’s example ? 
fidr Ruskin does not confine his teaching to tlie i 
Jvorking-man’s College. He has given some lectures, 
on coloured decoration, address*/ toworkmen interiisted 










bj ihewiature of fheir occupation in the suojoct jTiut, 
' unfortunately, th* lectures Jure delivered ia tho-uyy- 
■ tede, at an hunt that permitted very few wu*-king-#»n 


.tfcifte, at an hour that permitted very few working-tfvn 
■ 'to-.w iirepent, * As the lectwer's remarks pvere of 
■v ■ 'a vejy unpractical kind,' the' circumstance affords 
less'imtter for regret thru il would otherwise, have 

V Oc^askrTHd. The lettering on our' Bhops, MF ltuakin 

. was open to grekt improvement, and he reeom- 

■*, tsiurfled wot'—nen to hdopt the missal style, and 
j above - all thing,;, never to use the same form of 
y3 ' lettering twice! When he did not get wrecked among 
•t- «i«eh wrfd faneies as these, he was fftentinics eloquent, 

; and'always interesting; bift his lectures do nut 
'harmonise with progressive spirit of the present day. 

*. .Wellington statues, one. by one, are being coiu- 

jiaMj'and set up ip theif'respective places. Mr Adams 

Y has finished his for the Norwich market-place, where 
y . JvhRs just been erected; and Mr NolVe has completed 

l|is-for Manchester. The latter artist lias also ready 
' hl», large staltne of Sir lioberi Peel, which is now on 
view at his stndip, whence it will soon he transferred 
t<fits destination—-St George’s Hall, Liverpool. This 
-work dots Mr Noble great eredit. There is some talk 
of a monument to those who have fallen in the present 
war; hut it sefeme improbable that government .will 
*■ rote any money for such a.purpose at present,‘‘and 
private benevolence just now is directed more*tawards. 

. ] the living than the dead. A column, however, has betan 
spoken ,of, and, even a site foi it mentioned; butf nich 
rtport^TtfLidagh not perhaps without foundation, are at 
■' , least premature. When the day conics, the country 
' will, no doubt, record in such a manner its admiration of 
jfche gsP'int then who have fought so hrave'y, and fallen j 
’ with SO'Much Kbnour; blit, rt this moment there are j 
• du'rics to attend to, and Ulrica to "grapple with, , 
1 . j which demand tlio most activid'ami absorbing exertions, j 
y Wq cannot^ crown the combatants tuptil tl;e fight is I 
\ finished. ' 

A DAT AMONO T11E MOUNTAINS. 

, J, ♦ . • * 

. VI nv Mi.lt) C » -V.1VKN. 

I WAwnKBtsn bite tliis siCnmer-tuiic by mountain and by 
strewn, 

ThroujJl valley fair ftnd wood!' mj hoar, in Hie rapture of 
a d*eaiu: # 

j arfogon.Nature's mysteries uitl^u love most drep and wild, 
j jjf| aill the fbrvent faith of youth, and thcgladness of a child. 
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Aud when the evening hour came on in' loveliness iliriur. 

It found me still a worshipper at Nature * sacred sin ine. 
lloposc was in and over all; good angels watching theip 
lt‘.d "breathed o’er all t' - ; mountain-land a blessing and a I 
prayer, ‘ 

The sunset’s vreamy sploodou ^ streamed athwart the 
■ westers, sky, 

That glowed in thpt red baptism like some strange 
pageantry; < 

Old Snowdon, stern in silent stale, slione through the 
golden haze, 

Like to a monarch on his throve in the prid^ of qimient day-. 

How mule and slrll a u nature seemed 1 The sunligkv on ■ >‘ 
the steeji - ’ “ 

Lay calm at yrst; so in the vale, the'shadows broad and 
deep. «’ 

No breath of wind, no song of lard, no* voice of man, arose 
To break tin* const edited spell of that divine repose. 

The solemn ncauty of the hojw was filled with tenehiiigfi- 

Calm for the tumult of the soul, tutd smiles for those who 
weep. 

All things in reverent wailing stood rest to < arlli. w ' 

<• given, ' ' I : 'j 

Like ti>e s*. ange pause of angels’ jong when ‘ silence was | 
in heaven.’ ~ 

'With (py and strength renewed, my soul n iTOttued on 
that blest day; , y*» 

Shadows, (hat long hail dimmed niv path, arn,,e and fled 
f awjiy. \> 

The pci.ce of vore, that ltad gone forth in sorrkw and in pain, ! 
Like the returning dove, came pack to my glad heart again, i 

y O I ! ' 

Oh Cud! 1 tlmiiIt Thee for this lifts— so joyous fivh\*dnl J 
free; - | 

I thank Thee for the boundless wealth of Thy dear gills 11 
to me; 11 

For power, however feebly used, Thy loving hand to Iran* !!*J 
In all tliis world of ours can tbew of beauty and of gr.nv 1 j I 


One if’kf °f k>any haunts.j »• still; tlio bright full morning ■ 
ft tiAffht . ..... s 

Vlbat shone wiilVsuch a rcgV^ power o’er lake, and ttde, 

: I’ and height; ' , „ 4 ,. , 

The tide of life and jOy that stjefft o or all things hkc a acaf 
1‘wsLl/ASj'd the soul as withtheVriant of soinetglnd melody. 

V Tlte earlltig wreaths of azurS mist rolled heavily pway, 

■ 1 "When ho slione out in golden pride, /he monarch of the day; 

A*l! pure aty’ "reVi it Came to me across the mountains fair, 
The breeze that fanned uiy pilgrim brow, and syorted with 
v 'i 1 ' *iiy hair. 


* J. W K 8 T is A N I> M ^ H H T (f N.’ 

In the article v.il'h this title in - 0 , Viiffhifd Troth is allii- 
lniU'd, chroufth mifatake^ tfj >lr .Mali'sL on. It is the production, we 
believe, 01" Mr Oarle.v, a brother of the late Mr (seor^; imrley 
lilmsoJf a dramatist ul no mean name, 


LEfipBH KITCH1FS NEW ATORK OF TH'TION. 

1 '11 

Of .jjjhe epuelusion Of MARETIMO, early iii IRM, will 
***■ appear In CtuMutau’s Jpeiwouy 'Jhapter I. of a 

HEW STORT OF MODElH LIFE, 

By the Author of Mf£ ARTS’GOT COMMON* 

JL O 

v. To be enniinited in Weekly Chapters till completed. 

The present number of the J onnmi''eAnpleba the Second 
Volume, for which a title-#aite and index have liaoh prep red* 
'nd may j j had of the publishers and their agents. 
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.iJmuak W.ETT fl* r. rfiElk ItVW’Wtsriwr i.., nSfi ' __ 
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